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PLAN. 
This  chapter  contains  the  competition  and  wars  that  fuhnrted  between  the  gene- 
rals of  Alexander,  from  the  death  of  that  prince  to  the  battle  of  Ipfus  in  Phrj-- 
gia,  which  decided  their  feveral  fates.  Thefe  events  include  the  fpace  of  twen- 
ty-three years,  which  coincide  with  the  firfl:  twenty-three  years  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagos,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3681  to  the  year  3704, 


SECTION  V. 

pHocioi>fs  Death.    Oltmpias  caufes  Jribaeus  to  lejlaht. 

She  is  murdered.     EUMENES  put  to  DEATH, 

V^ASSANDER  ",  before  the  death  of  Antipater  was  known  at 
Athens,  had  fent  Nicanor  thither,  to  fucceed  Menyllus  in  the 
government  of  the  fortrefs  of  Munychia  ;  foon  after  which  he 
had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Piraeus.  Phocion,  who  placed 
too  much  confidence  in  the  probity  and  fidelity  of  Nicanorj 
had  contradled  a  ftrick  intimacy,  and  converfed  frequently  with 
him,  which  caufed  the  people  to  fufpedt  him  more  than  ever. 

In  this  conjunfturej  Alc:;:ander,  the  fon  of  Folyfperchon; 
arrived  with  a  great  body  of  troops,  under  pretext  of  fuccour- 
ing  the  city  againft  Nicanor,  but  in  reality  to  feize  it  into  his 
own  power,  if  poflibie,  in  confequence  of  the  diviiions  which 
then  reigned  within  it.  He  there  held  a  tumultuous  alTembly^ 
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in  which  Phoclon  was  divefted  of  his  employment  of  general  j 
tvhile  Demetrius  Phalereus,  with  feveral  other  citizens,  who 
were  apprehenfive  of  the  fame  fate,  immediately  retired  from 
the  city»  Phocion,  who  had  the  grief  to  fee  himfelf  accufed 
of  treafon,  took  fanftuary  with  Polyfperchon,  who  fent  him 
back  to  be  tried  by  the  people.  An  allembly  was  immediately 
convoked  on  that  occafion,  from  which  neither  flaves,  flrangers, 
nor  any  infamous  perfons  whatever  were  excluded.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  contrary  to  all  the  ellablifhed  rules  ;  notwithftand- 
ing  which  Phociori  and  the  other  prifoners  were  prefented 
to  the  people.  Moft  perfons  of  any  merit  in  the  affembly,  cafl 
down  their  eyes  to  the  earth  at  this  fpeftacle,  and,  covering 
their  heads,  wept  abundantly.  One  among  them  having  the 
courage  to  move,  that  the  flaves  and  Itrangers  might  be  ordered 
to  withdraw,  was  immediately  oppofed  by  the  populace,  who 
cried  out,  that  they  ought  rather  to  ftone  thofe  advocates  for 
oligarchy  and  enemies  of  the  people-  Phocion  frequently  at- 
tempted to  plead  his  own  caufe,  and  vindicate  his  conduft, 
but  was  always  interrupted.  It  was  cuftomary  at  Athens,  for 
the  perfon  accufed  to  declare,  before  fentence  paffed  againfl: 
him,  what  punifliment  he  ought  to  fufFer.  Phocion  anfwered 
aloud,  that  he  condemned  himfelf  to  die,  but  defircd  the  af- 
fembly  to  fpare  the  reil.  Upon  this  the  fuffrages  were  de- 
manded, and  they  were  unanimoufly  fentenced  to  fufFer  death, 
previous  to  which  they  were  conveyed  to  the  dungeon.  De- 
metvius  Phalereus.  and  fome  others,  though  abfent,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  fame  condemnation.  The  companions  of  Pho- 
cion were  fo  afTefted  by  the  forrows  of  their  relations  an(f 
friends,  who  came  to  embrace  them  in  the  ftreets,  \vith  the 
melancholy  tender  of  the  lall  farewell,  that  they  proceeded  on 
their  way,  lamenting  their  unhappy  fate  in  a  flood  of  tears  ; 
But  Phocion  flill  retained  the  fame  air  and  countenance,  as  he 
had  formerly  ftiewn,  when  he  quitted  the  alTembly  to  take 
upon  him  the  command  of  armies,  and  when  the  Athenians 
attended  him  in  crowd  to  liis  own  houfes,  with  the  voice  of 
praifes  and  acclamations. 

Ouc  of  the  populace,  more  infolent  than  tlie  reft,  advanced 
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Up  to  him  and  fpit  in  his  face.  Phocion  only  turned  to  the 
mao-iftrates,  and  fald,  "  Will  nobody  hinder  this  man  fronl 
**  adino-  fo  unworthily  ?"  When  he  arrived  at  the  prifon,  one 
of  his  friends  having  alked  him  if  he  had  any  meflage  to  fend 
to  his  fon  ?  "  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  he;  "  it  i?  to  defirc,  that 
*'  he  would  never  remember  the  injuftice  of  the  Athenians." 
When  he  had  uttered  thefe  words,  he  took  the  hemloc  and 
died. 

On  that  day  there  Was  alfo  a  public  nroceffion ;  and  as  it  paf- 
fed  before  the  prifon,  fome  of  the  perfbns  who  compofed  it 
took  their  crowns  from  their  heads  ;  others  turned  their  eyes 
to  the  gates  of  the  prifon,  and  burfl  into  tears  •,  and  all  who 
had  any  remains  of  hu  uanity  and  religion,  and  whofe  fouls 
V'^ere  not  entirely  depraved  and  blinded  by  rage  or  envy,  ac- 
knowledged it  to  be  an  inftance  of  unnatural  barbarity,  as  well 
as  a  great  impiety,  with  regard  to  the  city,  not  to  have  ab- 
ftained,  on  fueh  a  folemn  day,  from  the  infliction  of  death  on 
a  citizen  fo  univerfally  efteemed,  and  whofe  a^imirable  virtues 
had  procured  him  the  appellation  of  The  Good  *. 

To  puniih  the  greateft  virtues  as  the  moft  flagitious  crimes  +, 
ahd  to  repay  the  bell  of  fervices  with  the  mcfft  inhuman  treat- 
iftent,  is  a  guilt  condemned  in  all  places,  but  efpecially  in 
Athens,  where  ingratitude  was  puniiliable  by  the  law.  The  re- 
gulations, of  her  fage  legillator,  flill  fubfifted  at  that  time,  but 
they  were  refted  to  the  condemnation  of  her  citizens,  and 
only  became  an  evidence,  how  much  that  people  were  dege- 
nerated in  their  manners. 

The  enemies  of  Phocion,  not  fatisfied  with  the  puhifhment 
they  had  caufed  him  to  fuffer,  and  believing  fome  particulars 
were  ftill  wanting  to  complete  their  triumph,  obta:ined  an  or- 
der from  the  people,  that  his  body  ihbuld  be  carried   out  of 

Aij 

*  Ob  Ifitegritatem  vitae  Bonus  eft  appellat'js.     Cor.  NeJ). 

t  Quid  obeft  quin  publicu  dementia  fit  exiftimanda,  fummo  confenfu  maxima^ 
virtutes  quali  graviffima  delidia  punire,  beneficiaque  injtiriis  rependere  ?  Quod 
dim  ubique,  turn  praecipue  Atbenis  intolerabile  videri  debet,  in  quaurbe  adverfus 
ingratos  adtio  conftituta  eft — Quantum  ergo  reprehenfioneni  mercntur,  qui  cum 
aequifiima  jura  fed  iniquifiima  habcbrint  ingenia,  moribus  fuis,  ^uam  legibus  «'-i 
s»nlue:-int  ?     Vi!.  Mas.  1.  v.  c.  3, 
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the  dominions  of  Attica,  and  that  none  of  the  Athenians 
fliould  contribute  the  leaft  quantity  of  wood  to  honour  his 
funeral  pile  :  Thefe  laft  offices  were  therefore  rendered  to  him 
in  the  territories  of  Megara.  A  lady  of  the  country,  who  ac- 
cidentally alTifled  at  his  faneral  with  her  fervants,  caufed  a 
cenotaph,  or  vacant  tomb,  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  on  the 
fame  fpot ;  and,  colleding  into  her  robe  the  bones  of  that  great 
man,  which  {he  had  carefully  gathered  up,  Ihe  conveyed  them 
into  her  houfe  by  night,  and  buried  them  under  her  hearth, 
with  thefe  expreffions  :  "Dear  and'facred  hearth,  I  here  con- 
"  fide  to  thee,  and  depolite  in  thy  bofom,  thefe  precious  remains 
*'  of  a  worthy  man.  Preferve  them  with  fidelity,  in  order  to 
"  reftore  them  hereafter  to  the  monument  of  his  ancellors, 
"  when  the  Athenians  fnall  becom.e  wifer  than  they  are  at 
"  prefent." 

Though  it  may^poffibly  be  thouglit,  that  a  variety  of  irre- 
gular, tumultuous,  unjuft,  and  cruel  fentences  denounced  in 
Athens  againil  virtuous  citizens  at  different  times,  might  have 
prepared  us  for  this  laft,  it  will,  however,  be  always  thought 
furpriling,  that  a  whole  people,  of  whom  one  naturally  con- 
ceives a  noble  idea,  after  fuch  a  feries  of  great  actions,  fhould 
be  capable  of  fuch  a  ftrange  perverlity.  But  it  ought  to  ht 
remembered,  that  the  dregs  of  a  vile  populace,  entirely  void 
of  honour,  probity,  and  morals,  reigned  then  at  Athens.  And 
there  is  fuflicient  foundation  for  the  fentiments  of  Plato  and 
Plutarch  who  declare,  that  the  people,  when  they  are  either 
deftitute  of  guides,  or  no  longer  liften  to  their  admonitions, 
and  when  they  have  thrown  off  the  reins  by  which  they  once 
were  checked,  and  are  entirely  abandoned  to  their  impetuo- 
lity  and  caprice,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  blind,  untraft- 
able,  and  cruel  monfter,  ready  to  launch  in  a  moment  in- 
to the  moft  fatal  and  oppofite  extremes,  and  infinitely  more 
formidable  than  the  moft  inhuman  tyrants.  What  can  be 
expelled  from  fuch  a  tribunal  ?  When  people  refolve  to  be 
guided  by  nothing  but  mere  paffion ;  to  have  no  regard  to 
decorum,  and  to  run  headlong  into  an  open  violation  of  all 
.Vtws  3  the  beft,  the  jufteft,  and  moft  innocent    of   mankind 
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will  fink  under  an  implacable  and  prevailing  cabal.  This  So- 
crates experienced  alnnofl  a  hundred  jears  before  Phocion  per- 
riftied  hj  the  fame  fate. 

This  laft  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  that  Greece  ever  pro- 
duced, in  whofe  perfon  every  kind  of  merit  were  united.  He 
had  been  educated  in  the  fchool  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates,  and 
formed  his  manners  upon  the  moft  perfect  plan  of  Pagan  vir- 
tue, to  which  his  conduct  was  always  conformable. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  perfon  to  carry  difintereft: 
higher  than  this  extraordinary  man ;  which  appeared  from  the 
extreme  poverty  in  which  he  died,  after  the  many  great  offices 
he  had  filled.  How  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  riches 
has  a  general,  always  at  the  head  of  armies,  who  acls  againil 
rich  and  opulent  enemies  ;  fometimes  in  countries  abounding 
with  all  things,  and  which  feem  to  invite  the  plunderer  1  But 
Phocion  would  have  thought  it  infamous,  had  he  returned  irciii 
his  campaigns  laden  with  any  acquilition  but  the  glory  of  his 
exalted  actions,  and  the  grateful  benedictions  of  the  people  he 
had  fpared. 

This  excellent  perfon,  amidfl  all  the  feverity  which  render- 
ed him  in  fome  meafure  uutractable,  when  the  interefls  of  the 
republic  were  concerned,  had  fo  much  natural  foftnefs  and 
humanity,  that  his  enemies  themfelves  always  found  him  dif- 
pofed  to  affift  them.  It  might  even  have  been  faid,  that  he 
was  a  compciition  of  two  natures,  whofe  qualities  were  entirely 
oppofite  to  each  other  in  appearance.  When  he  acted  as  a 
public  man,  he  armed  himfelf  with  fortitude,  and  fteadinefs 
and  zeal ;  he  could  fometimes  alTume  the  air  of  a  rigid  indig- 
nation, and  was  inflexible  in  fupporting  diicipline  in  its  utmofl 
ftrictnefs.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  appeared  in  a  private  ca- 
pacity, his  conduct  v.as  a  perpetual  difplay  of  mildnefs  and  af^ 
fability,  condefcenlion  and  patience,  and  v/as  graced  Vv'ith  all 
the  virtues  that  can  render  the  commerce  of  life  agreeable.  It 
was  no  inconfiderable  merit,  and  ef^^ecially  in  a  military 
man,  to  be  capable  of  uniting  two  fuch  different  characters  iij 
fuch  a  manner,  that  as  the  fe^-erity  which  was  neceiTary  for 
the  prefervation  of  good  order,  was  never  feen  to  degenerate 

Aiij 
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into  the  rigour  that  creates  averiion  in  others;  fo  that  the 
gentlenefs  and  complacency  of  his  difpofition  never  funk  into 
that  foftnefs  and  indifference  which  occafions  contempt. 

He  has  been  greatly  applauded  for  refornding  the  modern 
cuflom  of  his  country,  which  made  war  and  pplicy  two  dif- 
ferent profeffions  ;  and  alfo  for  reftoring  the  manner  of  go- 
verning of  Pericle^s  and  Ariflides,  by  uniting  each  of  thofe  ta- 
lents in  himfelf. 

As  he  was  perfuaded,  that  eloquence  was  effcntial  to  a  ftatef- 
man,  and  efpecially  in  a  republican  government,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  attainment  of  it  with  great  affiduity  and  fuccefs. 
His  wj;s  concife,  folid,  full  of  force  and  fenfe,  and  clofe  to  the 
point  in  queflion.  He  thought  it  beneath  a  ftatefman  to  ufe 
a  poignant  and  fatiric  llyle ;  and  his  orily  anfwer  to  thofe  who 
employed  fuch  language  againft  him,  was  filence  and  patience. 
"  An  orator  once  having  interrupted  him  with  many  injurious 
cxpreffions,  he  fuffered  hirn  to  continue  in  that  {train  as  long;^ 
as  he  pleafed,  and  then  refumed  his  qwn  difcpurfe  with  ag 
mixch  coolnefs  as  if  he  had  heard  nothing. 

It  was  highly  glorious  for  Phocion,  that  he  was  forty-five 
times  elected  a  general  by  a  people  to  whofe  caprice  he  was  f^ 
little  inclinable  to  accommodate  bis  condufl; ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  thefc  ele£tioas  always  happened  when  he  was  abfent, 
•without  any  previous  felicitations  on  his  part.  His  v^rife  wa? 
fufficiently  fenfible  how  much  this  was  for  his  glory  ;  and  one 
day  when  an  Ionian  lady  of  confiderable  r^nk,  who  lodged  iij 
her  houfe,  ftiewed  her,  vvith'  an  air  of  oftentation  and  pleafure, 
her  ornaments  of  gold,  with  a  variety  of  jewels  and  bracelets, 
flie  anfwered  her  with  a  modeft  tone,  "  For  rny  part,  I  have 
*'  no  ornament  but  Phocion,  who,  for  thefe  twenty  years, 
f  has  always  been  eleftcd  general  of  the  Athenians." 

His  regular  and  frugal  life  contributed  not  a  little. to  the 
vigorous  and  healthy  old  age  he  enjoyed.  When  he  was  ia 
his  eightieth  year,  he  commanded  the  forces  and  fuftained  all 
the  fatfgues  of  war,  with  the  vivacity  of  a  young  officer. 

One  of  the  great  principles  in  the  politics  of  Phocion  waij, 

•^  Pluf  Je  gcr.  rep.  p.  8lo. 
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that  peace  ought  always  to  be  the  aim  of  every  ■wife  govern* 
ment ;  and  with  this  view,  he  was  a  conftant  oppofer  of  all 
%vars  that  were  either  imprudent  or  unneceflary.  He  was 
even  apprehenfive  of  thofe  that  weremoli  juft  and  expedient; 
becaufe  he  was  fenfible,  thai  every  war  weakened  and  iv-pove- 
jilhed  a  Hate,  even  amidll  a  feries  of  the  greateft  vidories ; 
and  that  whatever  the  advantage  might  be  at  the  commeace- 
ment  of  it,  there  was  never  any  certainty  of  terminating  it, 
without  experiencing  the  moft  tragical  viciffitudes  of  fortune. 
The  interell  of  the  public  never  gave  way  with  him  to  any 
domeftic  views  ;  he  conftantly  refufed  to  folicit,  or  aft  in  fa« 
vour  of  his  fon-in-law  Charicles,  who  was  fummoned  before 
the  republic,  to  account  for  the  fums  he  had  received  from 
Harpalus ;  and  he  then  addreffed  himfelf  to  him  with  this  ad- 
mirable expreffion  :  "  I  have  made  you  my  fon-in-law,  but 
"  only  for  what  is  honeft  and  honourable."  It  muft  indeed 
te  acknowledged,  that  men  of  this  charafter  feem  very  incom- 
modious and  infupportable  in  the  common  tranfaclions  of  life ; 
They  are  always  llarting  difficulties  *  when  any  affair  is  pro- 
pofed  to  them ;  and  never  perfoi'ni  any  good  offices  with  en- 
tire eafe  and  grace.  Wemufl  always  deliberate,  whether  what 
we  requell  of  fuch  perfons  be  juft  or  not.  Their  friends  and 
relations  have  as  little  afcendant  over  them  as  utter  ftrangers  ; 
and  they  always  oppofe,  either  their  confcience,  or  fome  parti- 
cular duties  to  ancient  friendftiip,  affinity,  or  the  advantage  of 
their  families.  To  this  height  of  delicacy  did  Phocioij  carry 
the  Pagan  probity. 

One  may  juftly  apply  to  him  what  Tacitus  fald  of  a  cele- 
brated Roman,  I   mean  Helvidius   Prifcus  f .     Phccion,  wh^ 

A  iiij 
•  Haec  prima  lex  In  amicitia  fanciatur,  ut  nee  rogemus  res  turpes,  n£c  facia  ' 
jnus  rogati.     Turpis  enim  eicufatio  eft,  et  minime  acccipienda,  cum  in  caeteri* 
peccatis,  turn  fi  quis  contra  rempublicam  fe  amici  caufa  fecifTc  fateatur.     Cic.  dc 
Amicit.  n.  40. 

f  Ingenium  illuftre  altioribus  ftudiis  juvenis  admodum  dedit,  non  ut  nomine 
jnagnifico  fegne  otium  velaret,  fed  quo  firmior  adverfus  fortuita  rempublicam 
capefTeret.  Dodtores  fapientiae  fecutus  eft,  qui  fola  bona  quae  houefta,  mak  tantunj 
«uae  turpia,  potentiam,  nobilitatem,  caeteraque  extra  animum,  neque  bonis  nequ€ 
jnalis  annumerant — Civis,  fenator,  maritus,  amicus  cundtis,  vitae,  officiis  aequa« 
bib's :  opjm  coutemptor,  red!  pervicax,  coQftsius  adverfus  metus.  Tacit,  hi^ 
i.jv.  C.J, 
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had  as  folid  a  genius  as  that  perfon,  applied  himfelf  at  firft  to 
philofophy,  not  to  cover  his  indolence  with  the  pompous  title 
of  a  fage,  but  to  qualify  himfelf  for  entering  upon  the  condud: 
of  affairs  with  more  vigour  and  refolution  againft  all  unexpe£l« 
ed  accidents.  He  concurred  in  opinion  with  thofe  who  ac- 
knowledged no  other  good  or  evil  than  virtue  and  vice,  and 
who  ranked  all  externals,  as  fortune,  power,  nobility,  in  the 
clafs  of  indiiferent  things.  He  was  a  firm  friend,  a  tender 
hufband,  a  good  fenator,  a  worthy  citizen,  and  difcharged  all 
the  ofiices  of  civil  life  with  equal  merit.  He  preferved  a  fteadi- 
nefs  of  mind  in  profperity  that  reiembled  ftifFnefs  and  feverity, 
and  defpifed  death  as  much  as  riches. 

Tliefe  are  part  of  the  great  qualities  of  Phocion,  W'ho  me- 
rited an  happier  end  ;  and  they  were  placed  in  their  moil  a- 
iniable  light  by  his  death.  The  conftancy  of  mind,  the  mild- 
:jiefs  of  difpofition,  and  the  forgetfulnefs  of  wrongs  confpicu- 
pus  in  his  conduft  on  that  occafion,  are  above  all  his  other 
praifes,  and  infinitely  enhance  their  luftre,  efpecially  as  we 
fliall  fee  nothing  comparable  to  him  from  henceforth  in  the 
Grecian  hiftory. 

His  infatuated  and  ungrateful  country  was  not  feniible  of 
their  unworthy  proceeding  till  fome  time  after  his  death.  The 
Athenians  then  erefted  a  Itatue  of  brafs  to  his  memory,  and 
honourably  interred  his  bones  at  the  public  expence.  His  ac^ 
cufers  alio  fuffered  a  punifnment  fuitable  to  their  defert  5  bu^ 
did  not  his  judges  themfelveg  deferve  to  be  treated  with  great- 
er feverity  than  them  ?  They  piinifiied  their  own  crime  in  o^ 
thers,  and  thought  themfelves  acquitted  by  a  brazen  Itatue, 
They  were  even  ready  to  relapfe  into  the  fame  injuflice  againfl 
others,  who  v/erc  equally  innocent,  whom  they  condemne4 
during  their  lives,  and  had  never  the  equity  to  acquit  till  af- 
ter their  death. 

P  Caffander  was  careful  to  improve  the  diforder  that  reign- 
ed in  Atlicns,  and  entered  the  Piraeus  with  a  fleet  of  thirty- 
nve  vefltla  which  he  had  received  from  Antigonus.     The 
Athenians,  when  they  beheld  themfelves  deftitute  of  all  fuc^i 
V  Diod.  1.  XYui  p.  ()\Zi 
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cours,  unanimoufly  refolved  to  fend  deputies  to  CafiTander,  in 
order  to  knovr  the  conditions  on  which  they  might  treat  of  a 
peace  ;  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  Athenians  {hculd 
continue  mafters  of  the  city,  with  its  territories,  and  likewifc 
of  the  revenues  and  (hips.     But  they  flipulated  that  the  cita- 
del fhould  remain  in  the  powei-  of  Callander,  till  he  had  end- 
ed the  war  with  the  kings.   And  as  to  what  related  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  republic,   it  was  agreed,   that  thofe  whofe  iiKome 
amounted  to  ten  minae,  or  a  thouland  drachmae,  fixould  have 
a  ihare  in  the  government,  which  was  a  Icls  0..^  by  half  than 
that  which  was  the  qualification  for  public  employments,  when 
Antipater  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Athens.     In  a  word,  the 
inhabitants  of  that   city  permitted  CaiTander  to  choofe  what 
citizen  he  pleafed  to  govern  the  republic,  and  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus  was  elefted  to  that  dignity  about  the  clofe  of  the  third 
year  of  the    105th  Olympiad.     The  ten  years  government, 
therefore,  which  Diodorus   and  Diogenes  have  affigned  De- 
metrius, is  to  be  computed  from  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 

He  governed  the  republic  in  peace ;  he  conftantly  treated 
his  fellow-citizens  with  all  imaginable  mildnefs  and  humanity  ; 
and  hiftorians  acknowledge  that  the  government  was  never 
better  regulated  than  under  Caffander.  This  prince  feemed 
inclinable  to  tyranny  ;  but  the  Athenians  were  not  fenfible  of 
its  effefts.  And  though  Demetrius,  whom  he  had  conflituted 
chief  of  the  republic,  was  invefled  with  a  kind  of  fovereiga 
power;  yet,  inilead  of  aboliihing  the  democracy,  he  may  rather 
be  faid  to  have  re-eftabliflied  it.  He  afted  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  people  fcarce  perceived  that  he  was  mafter.  As  he 
trnited  in  his  perfon  the  politician  and  the  man  of  letters,  his 
foft  and  perfuafive  eloquence  demonftrated  the  truth  of  aa 
expreffion  he  frequently  ufed  ;  that  difcourfe  had  as  much 
power  in  a  government  as  arms  in  war.  His  abilities  In  political 
aiFairs  were  equally  confpicuous  *  ;  for  he  produced  fpecula- 

*  Mirabiliter  dofirinam  ex  umbracuHs  eruditorum  otioque,  non  modo  In  folem 
atque  pulvercm,  fed  in  infum  difcrimen  aciemqne  perduxit — Qui  utraque  re  cx* 
cclleret,  ut;  et  do(flrinae  ftxjdiis.  et  rcgenda  civitate  princcps  effet,  quis  facile  prae? 
jer  hunc  invcniri  potcTi  ?  Cic.  1.  iii.  de  leg.  n.  i  j. 
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tlve  phxlofophy  from  the  fhade  and  inaftlvltj  of  the  fchools, 
exhibited  her  in  full  light,  and  knew  how  to  familiarize  her 
precepts  with  the  moft  tumultuous  affairs.  It  would  have 
been  difficult,  therefore,  to  have  found  a  perfon  capable  of 
excelling  like  him  in  the  art  of  government,  and  the  ftudy  of 
the  fciences. 

He  acquired,  during  thefe  ten  years  of  his  government,  that 
reputation  which  caufed  him  to  be  confidered  as  one  of  the 
greateft  men  Athens  has  produced.  He  augmented  the  re^ 
venues  of  the  republic,  and  adorned  the  city  with  noble  ftruc- 
tures  ;  he  was  likewife  induftrious  to  diminifh  luxury,  and  all 
cxpences  which  tended  to  the  promotion  of  pride.  For  which 
reafon  he  difapproved  of  thofe  that  were  laid  out  in  theatres*, 
porticoes,  and  new  temples  ;  and  openly  cenfured  Pericles  for 
having  bellowed  fuch  a  prodigious  fum  of  money  on  the  mag- 
nificent porticoes  of  the  temple  of  Pallas,  called  ^  Propylaea, 
But  in  all  public  feafts  which  had  been  confecrated  by  anti, 
quity,  or  when  the  people  were  inclinable  to  be  expenlive  in 
the  celebration  of  any  facred  folemnities,  he  permitted  thenj 
to  ufe  their  riches  as  they  pleafed. 

^  The  expence  was  exceflive  at  the  death  of  great  perfons, 
and  their  fepulchres  were  as  fumptuous  and  magnificent  as 
thofe  of  the  Kon^^ns  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  Demetrius  made 
a  law  to  abolifh  this  abufe,  which  had  paflTed  into  a  cuftom, 
and  infli£led  penalties  on  thofe  who  difobeyed  it.  He  alfo  or., 
dered  the  ceremonies  of  funerals  to  be  performed  by  night, 
and  none  were  permitted  to  place  any  other  ornament  on 
tombs,  but  a  column  three  cubits  high,  or  a  plain  table,  "  men- 
fam  •"  and  he  appointed  a  particular  magillrate  to  <;nforce  the 
obfervation  of  this  law. 

'  He  likewife  made  laws  for  the  regulation  of  manners,  and 
commanded  young  perions  to  teltify  refpecl  for  their  parents} 

*i  Pluf  in  praecept.  relp.  ger.  p.  8i8.  ^  Cic.  de  leg.  1.  ii.  n.  63—66. 

*  Diog.  Lacrt.  • 

•  Thcatra,  porticus,  nova  tcmpla,  verecundiiis  reprehcndo  propter  Pompeium  : 
fed  doaiflimi  improbant— ut  Fhalercus  Demetrius,  qui  Pcriclem,  principem  Grae^ 
tiae,  vitupcrabat  quod  tantam  pccuniara  in  prjcclara  iJIa  propylae*  conjecent, 
Cic.  1.  i>.  dc  Offic.  n.  60. 
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at  home  ;  and   in  the  city  to  thofe  whom  they  met  in  theii 
way,  and  to  themfelves,  when  they  were  alone. 

*  The  poor  citizens  were  likewife  the  objedls  of  his  atten- 
tion. There  were  at  that  time  in  Athens  fome  of  the  defcen- 
dants  of  Ariflides,  that  Athenian  general,  who,  after  he  had 
poireffed  the  greatell  offices  in  the  ftate,  and  governed  the  af- 
fairs of  the  treafury  for  a  confiderable  time,  died  fo  poor,  that 
the  public  was  obliged  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  funeral, 
Demetrius  took  care  of  thofe  dcfcendants,  who  were  poor, 
^nd  afligned  them  a  daily  fum  for  their  lubfiftence. 

"  Such,  fays  ^lian,  was  the  government  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  till  the  fpirit  of  envy,  fo  natural  to  the  Athenians,  o- 
bliged  him  to  quit  the  city,  in  the  manner  we  Ihall  foon  relate. 

The  advsmageous  teilimonials  rendered  by  ancient  authors 
of  the  greateft  repute,  not  only  of  his  extraordinary  talents 
and  ability  in  the  art  of  government,  but  likewife  his  virtue, 
and  the  wifdom  of  his  conduft,  is  a  plain  refutation  of  all 
that  has  been  advanced  by  Athenaeus,  on  the  authority  of  the 
hiftorian  Duris,  with  relation  to  the  irregularity  of  his  de- 
portment ;  and  flrengthens  the  conjecture  of  M.  Bonamy,  v/ho 
fuppofes,  that  Duris,  or  Athenaeus,  have  imputed  that  to  De- 
metrius Phalereus,  which  related  only  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
the  fon  of  Antigonus,  to  whom  -Gillian  afcribes  the  very  par- 
ticulars- which  Athenaeus  had  cited  from  Duris.  *  The  reader 
may  have  recourfe  to  the  difTertation  of  M.  Bonamy,  which 
has  been  very  ufeful  to  me  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

T  During  the  iC5th  Olympaid,  Demetrius  Phalereus  caufe4 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica  to  be  numbered,  and  they  amounted 
to  twenty-one  thoufand  ^  citizens,  ten  thoufand  *  ftrangers, 
^nd  *  forty  thoufand  ^  domeftics. 

*^  We  now  return  to  Polyfperchon.    When  he  had  received 

*  Plut.  iin  vit  Arift.  p.  $ir,.  "  jE-an  I.  iii.  c.  17. 

*  Tom.  VIII.  des  Memou-ei  de  I'Acad.  des  Belles  Lettres 
y  Athen.  .  vi.  p.  273. 

*  DJod.  1.  xviil  p.  641—646. 

*  The  words  in  tl;e  original  are  fiupiaia;  riffiraiidxetTa,  iorty  myr'ads,  which  ar« 
tqTid  to  four  hundred  thoufand,  which  is  an  evident  miftake,  and  it  undoubt^y 
Kught  to  be  read  tieffofxs,  four  tayriads,  w^ch  amoxmt  to  forty  thoufand. 
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intelligence,  that  Caflander  had  made  himfelf  mafler  of  Athens^ 
he  immediately  haftened  to  befiege  hijn  in  that  city ;  but  as 
the  liege  took  up  a  great  length  of  time,  he  left  part  of  his 
troops  before  the  place,  and  advanced  with  the  reft  into  Pe- 
loponneius,  to  force  the  city  of  Megara  to  furrender.  The 
inhabitants  made  a  long  and  vigoroiK  defence,  which  compel- 
led Polyfperchon  to  employ  his  attention  and  forces  on  thofe 
quarters  to  which  he  v/as  called  by  more  preffing  neceflities. 
He  difpatched  Clitus  to  the  Hellefpont,  with  orders  to  prevent 
the  enemy's  troops  from  pafling  out  of  Afia  into  Europe. 
Nicanor  fet  fail,  at  the  fame  time,  from  the  port  of  Athens,  in 
order  to  attack  him,  but  was  himfelf  defeated  near  Byzantium. 
Antigonus  having  advanced  in  a  very  feafonable  jundture, 
made  himfelf  amends  for  this  lofs,  beat  Clitus,  und  took  all 
his  fleet,  except  the  veffel  of  Clitus,  which  efcapcd  with  great 
difficulty. 

^  Antigonus  was  moft  embarrafled  in  his  endeavours  to  re- 
duce Eumenes,  whofe  valour,  wifdom,  and  great  ability  in  the 
art  of  war,  were  more  formidable  to  him  than  all  the  reft, 
though  he  had  belieged  and  blocked  him  up  for  twelve  months 
in  the  caftle  of  Nora.  He  therefore  made  a  fecond  attempt  to 
engage  him  in  his  intereft,  for  he  had  taken  meafures  to  that 
effedl  before  he  formed  that  fiege.  He  accordingly  conligned 
this  commiffion  to  Jerom  of  Cardia,  his  countryman,  and  a  fa- 
mous hiftorian  of  that  time  *,  who  was  authorifed  by  him  to 
make  overtures  of  accommodation  to  his  adverfary.  Eumenes 
condufted  this  negociation  with  fo  much  dexterity  and  addrefs, 
that  he  extricated  himfelf  from  the  fiege,  at  the  very  junfture 
wherein  he  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremities,  and  without 
entering  into  any  particular  engagements  with  Antigonus.  For 
the  latter  having  inferted  in  the  oath,  which  Eumenes  was  to 
fwear  in  confequence  of  this  accommodation,  that  he  would 
confider  all  thofe  as  his  friends  and  enemies  who  llaould  prove 
fuch  to  Antigonus  ;  Eumenes  changed  that  article,  and  fwore 
that  he  would  regard  all  thofe  as  his  friends  and  enemies  who 

d  Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  590. 
*  He  compiled  the  hiftory  of  thefe  who  divided  the  dominions  of  Alexander 
^ong  tliemfelves ;  and  it  likewife  comprehended  the  hiftory  of  their  fucceflbrsi^ 
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fhould  be  fuch  to  Oljmpias  and  the  kings,  as  well  as  to  Anti- 
gonus.  He  then  defired  the  Macedonians  who  affilled  at  the 
liege,  to  determine  which  of  thefe  two  forms  was  beft  j  and 
as  they  were  guided  by  their  affeclion  to  the  royal  family, 
they  declared,  without  the  leall  hefitation,  for  the  form  drawa 
up  by  Eumenes  ;  upon  which  he  fwore  to  it ;  and  the  liege 
was  immediately  raifed. 

When  Antigonus  was  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
affair  was  concluded,  he  was  fo  diffatisfied  with  it,  that  he  re- 
fufed  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  gave  orders  for  the  liege  to  be 
inflantly  renewed.  Thefe  orders  however  came  too  late  ;  for 
as  foon  as  Eumenes  faw  the  enemy's  forces  were  withdrawn 
from  before  the  place,  he  quitted  it  without  delay,  v."ith  the 
remains  of  his  troops,  which  amounted  to  five  hundred  men, 
and  faved  himfelf  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  immediately  af- 
fembled  two  thoufand  of  his  veteran  foldiers,  and  made  all  the 
neceiTary  preparations  for  fuftaining  the  war,  which  he  fore- 
faw  would  foon  be  revived  againil  him. 

The  revolt  of  Antigonus  from  the  kings  having  occallcned 
a  great  alarm,  Polyfperchon  the  regent  difpatched  to  Eumenes, 
in  the  name  of  the  kings,  a  commiiHon,  by  which  he  was  con- 
flituted  captain-general  of  Afia  Minor  ;  others  were  likewife 
fent  to  Teutames  and  Antigenes,  colonels  of  the  Argyrafpides, 
to  join  and  ferve  under  him  againft  Antigonus.  The  necef- 
fary  orders  were  alfo  tranfmitted  to  thofe  who  had  the  care  of 
the  king's  treafures,  to  pay  him  five  hundred  talents,  for  the 
re-eftablilhment  of  his  own  affairs,  and  likewife  to  furnifh  him 
with  all  the  fums  that  would  be  neceffary  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  war.  All  thefe  were  accompanied  with  letters 
from  Olympias. 

^  Eumenes  was  very  fenfible  that  the  accumulation  of  all 
thefe  honours,  on  the  head  of  a  llranger,  would  infallibly  ex- 
cite a  violent  envy  againft  him,  and  render  him  odious  to  the 
Macedonians  :  But  as  he  was  incapable  of  acting  to  any  effect 
without  them,  and  lince  the  good  of  the  fervice  itfelf  made  ic 
neceffary  for  him  to  employ  all  his  efforts  to  gain  them,  he  be- 

«  A.  M.  3686.  Ant.  J.  C.  318.  Diod,  1  xviii,  p.  635,  636,  et  063.  Pi'i^ 
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gan  with  refufing  the  fums  that  were  granted  him  for  his  own 
life,  declaring  that  he  had  no  occafion  for  them,  biecaufe  he 
was  xiot  intent  on  any  particular  advantage  of  his  own,  nor  on 
any  enterprife  of  that  tendency.  He  was  fludious  to  treat  eve- 
ry perfon  about  him,  the  officers,  and  even  the  foldiers,  with 
an  obliging  civility,  in  order  to  extinguifli,  as  much  as  poffible, 
or  at  lead  to  weaken,  by  an  engaging  conduft,  the  jealoufy  to 
tvhich  his  condition  as  a  ilranger  afforded  a  plaufible  pretext, 
though  he  endeavoured  not  to  draw  it  upon  him  by  any  con- 
duct of  his  own. 

But  an  impediment,  flill  more  invincible  in  appearance, 
threw  him  under  a  reftraint,  and  created  him  very  cruel  in- 
quietudes. '  Anti genes  and  Teutames,  who  commanded  the 
Argyrafpides,  thought  it  difhonourable  to  their  nation  to  fub- 
niit  to  a  flranger,  and  refufed  to  attend  him  in  council.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  could  not,  without  derogating  from  the 
prerogatives  of  his  poft,  comply  with  them  in  that  point,  and 
confcnt  to  fuch  a  degradation.  An  ingenious  fiftion  difengaged 
him  from  this  perplexity,  and  he  had  recourfe  to  the  aids  of 
religion,  or  rather  fuperftition,  which  has  always  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  feldom  fails  of  accom- 
pliihing  its  effect.  He  afTured  them,  "  That  Alexander,  arrayed 
"  in  his  royal  robes  had  appeared  to  him  in  his  flumber,  and 
*'  Ihewn  him  a  magnificent  tent,  in  which  a  throne  was  eredt- 
**  ed,  and  that  the  monarch  declared  to  him,  that  while  they 
**  held  their  councils  in  that  tent,  to  deliberate  on  their  affairs, 
"  he  himfelf  would  always  be  prefent,  feated  on  that  throne  ; 
*'  from  whence  he  would  ilTue  his  orders  to  his  captains,  and 
"  that  he  would  conduft  them  in  the  execution  of  all  their 
"  defigns  and  enterprifes,  provided  they  would  always  addrefs 
"  themfelves  to  him."  This  difcourfc  was  fufficient ;  and  the 
minds  of  all  who  heard  it  were  wrought  upon  by  the  profound 
rcfpcft  they  entertained  for  the  memory  of  that  prince  :  In 
confequence  of  which  tliey  immediately  ordered  a  fplendid 
tent  to  be  crefted,  and  a  throne  placed  in  it,  which  was  to  be 
called  the  Throne  of  Alexander ;  and  on  this  were  to  be  laid  his' 
diadem  and  crown,  with  his  iceptre  and  arms  •■,  that  all  tl»e 
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chiefs  fliould  refort  thither  every  morning  to  offer  facrlfices  ; 
that  their  confultations  fhould  be  held  near  the  throne  ;  and 
that  all  orders  fhould  be  received  in  the  name  of  the  king,  as 
if  he  uere  ftill  living,  and  taking  care  of  his  kingdom.  Eu- 
menes  calmed  the  difpute  by  this  expedient,  which  met  vrith 
unanimous  approbation.  No  one  raifed  himfelf  above  the 
ethers;  but  each  co.upetitor  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  privileges,  till  new  events  decided  them  in  a  more  politive 
manner. 

^  As  Eumenes  was  fufficiently  fupplied  with  money,  he  foon 
raifed  a  very  confiderable  body  of  troops,  and  had  an  armv  of 
twenty  thoufand  men,  in  the  feafon  of  fpring.  Thefe  forces, 
with  Eumenes  at  their  head,  were  fufficient  to  fpread  terror 
among  his  enemies.  Ptolemy  failed  to  the  coafts  of  Cilicia, 
and  employed  all  forts  of  expedients  to  corrupt  the  Argyraf- 
pides.  Antigonus,  on  his  part,  made  the  fame  attempts  by 
the  emifTaries  he  had  in  his  camp  ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  could  fucceed  then  ;  fo  much  had  Eumenes  gained  upoa 
the  minds  of  his  foldiers,  and  fo  great  was  the  confidence  they 
repofed  in  him. 

He  advanced  with  thefe  affeclionate  troops  into  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  to  recover  thofe  provinces  which  Ptolemy  had  feiz- 
ed  with  the  greatefl  injuflice.  The  maritim.e  force  of  Phoe- 
nicia, in  conjunftion  with  the  fleet  which  the  regent  had  al- 
ready procured,  would  have  rendered  them  abfolute  mailers 
by  fea,  and  they  might  likewife  have  been  capable  of  tranf- 
mitting  all  neceffary  fuccours  to  each  other.  Could  Eumenes 
have  fucceeded  in  this  delign,  it  would  have  been  a  decilive 
blow ;  but  the  fleet  of  Polyfperchon  having  been  entirely  de- 
llroyed  by  the  mifcondud  of  Clitus,  who  commanded  it,  that 
misfortune  rendered  his  proje6l  ineffeaual.  Antigonus,  who 
had  defeated  him,  marched  by  land,  immediately  after  that 
vidory,  againft  Eumenes,  with  an  army  much  more  numerous 
than  his  own.  Eumenes  made  a  prudent  retreat  through  Coe- 
lofyria  ;  after  which  he  pafled  the  Euphrates,  and  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  at  Carres  in  Mefopotamia, 

^  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  636-^6^8. 
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^  During  his  continuance  in  tliofe  parts,  he  fent  to  Pithon, 
governor  of  Media,  and  to  Seleucus,  governor  of  Babylon,  to 
prefs  them  to  join  him  witli  their  forces  againft  Antigonus, 
and  caufed  the  orders  of  the  kings  to  be  fliewn  them,  by 
which  they  were  enjoined  to  comply  with  his  demand.  They 
anfwered,  that  they  were  ready  to  affili:  thofe  moijarchs  ;  but 
that,  as  to  his  own  particular,  they  would  have  no  tranikctions 
with  a  man  who  had  been  declared  a  public  enemy  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians. This  was  only  a  pretext ;  and  ihey  were  adluated 
by  a  much  more  prevalent  motive.  If  they  had  aknowledgecd 
the  authority  of  Eumenes,  and  had  obeyed  him  by  advancing 
to  him,  and  fubjecling  their  troops  to  his  command,  they  muit 
alfo  have  acknowledged  the  fovereign  power  of  the  regent,  as 
well  as  of  thofe  who  v/ere  mafters  of  the  royal  pupils,  and  made 
life  of  their  names,  to  render  their  own  power  more  exten- 
£ve.  Pithon  and  Seleucus  mud  therefore,  by  inevitable  con- 
fequence,  have  owned,  that  they  held  their  governments  only 
rom  thofe  kings,  and  might  be  divefted  of  them  at  their  plea- 
fare,  and  by  virtue  of  the  firft  order  to  that  efFeft,  which 
xvould  have  deftroyed  all  their  ambitlpus  pretences  with  a 
fingle  ftroke. 

P.'Iofl  of  the  officers  of  Alexander  who  had  fliared  the  go- 
vernments  of  the  empire  amongft  themfelves  after  his  deaths 
were  folicitous  to  fecure  themfelves  the  iupreme  power  in  their 
feveral  provinces  ;  for  which  reafon  they  had  chofen  a  perfon 
of  a  mean  capacity,  and  an  infant,  on  whom  they  conferred 
the  title  of  fovereign,  in  order  to  have  fuHicient  time  to  efta- 
blilh  their  ufurpations  under  a  weak  government.  But  all 
thefe  meafurcs  would  have  been  difconcerted,  if  they  had  al- 
lowed Eumenes  an  afcendant  over  them,  with  fuch  an  air  of 
fuperiorlty,  as  fubje£led  them  to  his  orders.  He  iffued  them 
indeed  in  the  name  of  the  kings  ;  but  this  was  a  circumftance 
they  were  deiirous  of  evading,  and  at  the  fame  time  it  created 
him  fo  many  enemies  and  obftrudlions.  They  were  alfo  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  merit  and  fuperior  genius  of  Eumenes,  who 
■tvas  capable  of  the  greateil  and  moll  difficult  enterprifes.  It 
is  certain,  that  of  :  11  the  captains  of  Alexander,  he  had  the 
5  Died.  1.  xii  p  i()0,  6()i. 
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greatcfl  fliare  of  vvirdom  and  bravery,  and  was  alfo  the  mofi: 
Iteadj  in  his  refolutions  ;  for  he  never  broke  his  engagementa 
with  any  of  thofe  commanders,  though  thej  did  not  obferva 
the  fame  fidelity  with  refpeft  to  him. 

Eumenes  marched  from  Babylonia  the  following  fpring,  and 
was  in  danger  of  lofing  his  arrriy  by  a  Itratagem  of  Seleucus* 
The  troops  were  encamped  in  a  plain  near  the  Euphrates  ;  and 
Seleucus,  by  cutting  the  bank  from  that  river,  laid  all  the 
neighbouring  country  under  water.  Eumenes,  however,  was 
fo  expeditious  as  to  gain  an  eminence  with  his  troops,  arid- 
found  means,  the  next  day,  to  drain  olF  the  inundation  fo 
etfedlually,  that  he  purfued  his  march  almoft  withaut  fuftain- 
ing  any  lofs. 

'"Seleucus  was  then  reduced  t')  the  necellity  of  making  a 
truce  with  him,  and  of  granting  him  a  peaceable  palTage 
through  the  territories  of  bis  province,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
Sufa,  where  he  difpofed  his  troops  into  quarters  of  refredr- 
ment,  v^hile  he  folicited  all  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
in  upper  Alia,  for  fuccours;  He  had  before  notified  to  them 
the  order  of  the  kings^  and  thofe  whom  he  had  charged  with 
that  commiffion,  found  them  all  alTembled,  at  the  clofe  of  a 
war  they  had  undertaken  in  concert  againfl  Plthon  the  go- 
vernor of  Media.  This  Pith  on  having  purfued  the  very  fame 
meafures  in  the  upper  Afia,  which  Antigonus  had  formed  in 
the  lower,  had  caufed  Philotas  to  fuffer  death,  and  made  him- 
ielf  mailer  of  his  government.  He  would  likewiie  have  at- 
tempted to  treat  the  red  in  the  fame  manner,  if  they  had  nod 
cppofed  him  by  this  confederacy,  which  the  common  intereft 
had  formed  againft  him.  Peucelles,  governor  of  the  province 
of  Peffia,  had  the  command  in  chief  conferred  upon  him,  and 
defeated  Pithon,  drove  him  out  of  Media,  and  obliged  him,  to 
go  to  Babylon  to  implore  the  protection  of  Seleucus,  All  the 
confederates  were  Hill  in  the  camp  after  this  viilory,  when  tha 
deputies  from  Eumenes  arrived,  and  they  immediately  march- 
ed from  Sufa  to  join  him  :  Not  that  they  were  really  devoted 
to  the  royal  party,  but  becaufe  they  were  mdre  apprehenfivSj 
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than  ever,  of  being  fubjecled  to  the  viftorious  Antigonus,  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  armj,  and  either  divefled 
of  their  employments  all  fach  governors  as  he  fafpedled,  or  re- 
duced them  to  the  ftate  of  mere  'officers,  liable  to  be  removed 
and  punilhed  at  his  pleafure. 

•  Thej  joined  Eumenes,  therefore,  with  all  their  forces,  which 
compofed  an  armj  of  above  twenty  thoufand  men.  With  this 
reinforcement,  he  fav/  himfelf  not  only  in  a  condition  to  oppofe 
Antigonus,  who,  was  then  advancing  to  him,  but  ftill  muck 
fuperior  in  the  number  of  his  troops.  The  feafon  was  far  ad- 
vanced, when  Antigonus  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
and  was  obliged  to  take  winter-quarters  in  Mefopotamia ;  where, 
with  Seleucus  and  Pithon,  who  were  then  of  his  party  ;  he- 
concerted  meafures  for  the  operations  of  the  next  campaign. 

'  During  thefe  tranfadlions,  Macedonia  was  the  fcene  of  a 
great  revolution.  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  whom  Polyfperclion  had  recalled,  had  made  herfelf  ab- 
Iblute  miftrefs  of  affairs,  and  caufed  Aridaeus,  or  Philip,  avIio 
had  enjoyed  the  title  of  king  for  fix  years  and  four  montlis,  to 
be  put  to  death.  Eurydice  his  confort  fudained  the  fame  fate  5 
for  Olympias  fent  her  a  dagger,  a  cord,  and  a  bowl  of  poifon, 
and  only  allowed  her  the  liberty  of  choofing  her  death.  Siie 
accordingly  gave  the  preference  to  the  cord,  and  then  flrang- 
led  herfelf,  after  fhe  had  uttered  a  thoufand  imprecations  a- 
gainil  her  enemy  and  murderefs.  Nicanor,  the  bi'other  of  Caf- 
fander,  and  an  hundred  of  the  principal  friends  of  this  latter, 
likewife  fufFered  death. 

Thefe  repeated  barbarities  did  not  long  remain  unpuniihed. 
Olympias  had  retired  to  Pydna  with  the  young  king  Alexan- 
der, and  his  mother  Roxana,  with  Theffalonica,  tlie  filler  of 
Alexander  tlie  Great,  and  Decidamia,  the  daughter  of  ^^aci- 
des  king  of  Epirus,  and  filler  of  Pyrrhus.  Callander  did  noc 
lofe  any  time,  but  advanced  thither,  and  befieged  them  by  fea 
and  land.  TEacides  prepared  to  affilh  the  princeffes,  and  was 
h1  ready  upon  his  march  ;  but  the  greatell  part  of  his  forces, 
who  were  aX'^erf^  to  that  expedition,  revolted  from  the  king^ 
and  condemned  liim  to  banilhment,  when  they  returned  ta 
A.  M.  3687.     Ant.  J.  C.  317.  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  659,  660. 
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Epirus.  Thej  likewife  maffacred  all  his  friends  ;  and  Pyrrhus, 
the  fon  of  TEacides,  who  was  then  but  an  infant,  would  have 
fuffered  the  fame  fate,  if  a  fet  of  faithful  domellics  had  not 
happily  withdrawn  him  from  their  rage.  Epirus  then  declared 
in  favour  of  Caffander,  7.  ho  fent  Ljfcifcus  thither  to  take  up- 
on him  the  government  in  his  name.  Olympias  had  then  no 
Tfecourfe  but  only  from  Poljfpherchon,  v>'ho  ^va3  then  in  Per- 
rhoebia,  a  fm.all  province  on  the  confines  of  iEtolia,  and  was 
T5reparing  to  fuccour  her  j  but  Cauander  fent  Callas,  one  of  his 
generals,  againft  him,  who  corrupted  the  greateft  part  of  his 
troops,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Naxia,  a  city  of  Per- 
rhoebia,   where  he  befieged  him.     Olympias,   who  had  fup- 

Vported  all  the  miferies  of  famine  with  an  invincible  courage, 
having  now  loil  all  hopes  of  relief,  was  compelled  to  furren- 
•der  at  difcretion. 

Callander,  in  order  to  deflroy  her  in  a  manner  that  might 
give  the  leail  offence,  prompted  the  relations  of  the  principal 
officers,  whom  Olympias  had  caufed  to  be  flain  during  her  re- 

•  gency,  to  accufe  her  in  the  affembly  of  the  Macedonians,  and 
to  fue  for  vengeance  for  the  cruelties  fhe  had  committed.  The 
recjuell  of  thefe  perfons  was  granted  ;  and  when  they  had  all 
been  heard,  ihe  was  condemned  to  die,  though  abfent ;  and 
no  one  interpofed  his  good  offices  in  her  defence.     After  fen- 

-  tence  of  death  had  pafied,  Caffiinder  propofed  to  her,  by  fome 
friends,  to  retire  to  Athens,  promifing  to  accommodate  her 
with  a  galley  to  convey  her  thither,  whenever  ihe  ihculd  be 
lo  difpofed.  His  intention  v/as  to  deftroy  her  in  her  paflage 
bv  fea,  and  to  publiffi  through  all  Macedonia,  that  the  gods, 
amidil  their  difpleafure  at  her  horrible  cruelties,  had  abandon- 
ed her  to  the  mercv  of  the  waves :  For  he  was  apprehenllve 
of  a  retaliation  from  the  Macedonians,  and  was  therefore  defir- 
ous  of  calling  upon  Providence  all  the  odious  circumllances 
of  his  own  perfidy. 

Olympias,  whether  fne  had  been  adveitifed  of  CalTander's 
defign,  or  whether  ffie  was  actuated  by  fentiments  of  gran- 
deur, fo  natural  to  perfons  of  her  rank,  imagined  her  prefence 
alone  would  calm  the  florm,  and  anfwered  with  an  imperious 
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air,  that  flie  was  not  a  woman  who  would  have  recourfe  to 
flight,  and  infilled  on  pleading  her  own  caufe  in  the  publio 
aflemblj  ;  adding,  tliis  was  the  leafl  favour  that  could  be  grant- 
ed a  queen,  or  rather  that  it  was  an  aft  of  juftice  which  could 
not  be  refufed  to  perfons  of  the  Joweil  rank.  Callander 
had  no  inclination  to  confent  to  this  demand,  having  reafon 
to  be  apprelieniive,  that  the  remembrance  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, for  whom,  the  Macedonians  i-etained  the  utmoft  vene- 
ration, would  create  a  fuddcn  change  in  their  refolutions  ;  he 
therefore  fent  two  hundred  foldiers  entirely  devoted  to  his 
will,  with  orders  to  deftroj  her  :  But  as  rtfolute  as  they  were 
in  themfelves,  they  were  incapable  of  fupportlng  the  air  of 
majcfty  which  appeared  in  the  eyes  and  afpect  of  that  princefs; 
and  retired  v/ithout  executing  their  commiffion.  It  became 
necelTary,  therefore,  to  employ  in  this  murder  the  relations 
of  thofe  whom  (lie  had  caufed  to  fuifer  death  ;  and  they  were 
tranfportcd  at  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  tlicir  vengeance 
In  making  their  court  to  Cafiander,  Thus  periflied  the  fa- 
mous Olympias,  the  daughter,  the  filler,  the  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  kings,  and  who  really  merited  fo  tragical  a  period 
of  her  days,  in  confequence  of  all  her  crimes  and  cruelties  ; 
but  it  is  impoffible  to  fee  her  perilh  in  this  manner,  without 
detailing  the  wickednefs  of  a  prince  who  deprived  her  of  life^  .] 
in  fo  unworthy  a  manner. 

'  Cafiander  already  beheld  an  alTured  palTage  to  the  Mace- 
donian throne  opened  to  his  ambition  ;  but  he  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  have  recourfe  to  other  meafures,  in  order 
to  fecure  himfelf  againll  the  viciHitudes  of  time,  the  incon- 
flancy  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  jealoufy  of  his  competi- 
tors. Theflalonica,  the  filter  of  Alexander  the  Great,  being 
qualified  by  her  illullrious  birth  and  authority  in  Macedonia, 
to  conciliate  to  him  the  fricndlhip  of  the  grandees  and  people 
of  tliat  kingdom,  he  hoped,  by  clpoufing  her,  to  attach  them 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to  himfelf,  in  confequence  of  the  elteem 
and  refpeft  they  teftified  for  the  royal  family. 

There  was  Itill  one  obltaclc  more  to  be  furmounted,  with- 
out which  CaiTander  would  have  always  been  deemed  an  ufurp- 

1  Dlod.  1.  xJx.  p.  f-yj— 697. 
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€r,  and  a  tyrant.  The  young  prince  Alexander,  the  fon  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  by  Roxana,  was  Hill  living,  and  had 
•been  acknowledged  king,  and  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne. 
It  became  necefl'ary  therefore  to  remove  this  prince  and  his 
mother  out  of  the  way.  Calfander  *,  emboldened  by  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  former  crime,  was  determined  to  commit  a  fecond. 
from  whence  he  expelled  to  derive  ail  the  fruit  of  his  hopes. 
Prudence,  liowever,  made  it  neceiTary  for  him  to  found  tiie 
difpofition  of  the  Macedonians,  v.-ith  refpeft  to  the  death  of 
-Olympias  ;  for  if  they  fiie^ved  themfelves  infenfible  at  the  lofs 
of  that  princefs,  lie  might  be  certain  that  tlie  death  of  the 
young  kmg  and  his  mother  would  affecl  them  as  little.  He 
therefore  judged  it  expedient  to  proceed  with  caution,  and 
advance  by  moderate  Heps,  to  the  execurion  of  his  fcheme.  In 
order  to  which,  he  began  with  cauling  Alexander  and  Roxana 
to  be  conducted  to  the  caftie  of  Amphipolis,  by  a  good  efcort 
commanded  by  Glaucias,  an  officer  entirely  devoted  to  his 
interefl.  When  they  arrived  at  that  fortrefs,  they  were  di- 
-vefted  of  all  regal  honours,  and  treated  rather  like  private 
perfons,  whom  important  motives  of  itate  made  it  neceilary 
to  fecure. 

He  intended,  by  his  next  ftep,  to  make  it  evident,  that  he 
claimed  fovereign  power  in  Macedonia.  With  this  view,  and 
in  order  to  render  the  memory  of  Olympias  Hill  more  odious, 
he  gave  orders  for  performing  with  great  magnificence  the 
funeral  obfequies  of  king  Philip,  or  Aridaeus,  and  queen  Eu- 
rydice  his  wife,  who  had  beren  murdered  by  the  dire(3:ion3  of 
Olympias.  He  commanded  the  ufage  of  fuch  mourning  as 
was  cuftomary  in  foien.  nities  of  that  nature,  and  caufcd  the 
royal  remains  to  be  depofited  in  the  tombs  appropriated  to  the 
fepulture  of  the  xvlacedonian  kings  ;  alTecling  by  thefe  exte- 
riors of  dillembied  fcrrow,  to  manifell  his  zeal  for  the  royal 
family,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  v.'as  meditating  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  young  king. 

Polyfperchon,  in  confequence  of  the  information  he  receiv- 
ed of  the  death  of  Olympias,    and  the  exallatlon  of  CaiTander 

B  iij 
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to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  had  fheltered  hlmfelf  in  Naxia, 
a  citj  of  Perrhoebia,  where  he  had  fuilained  a  fiege,  and  from 
whence  he  retreated  with  a  very  confiderable  body  of  troops, 
to  pufs  into  ThelTaly,  in  order  to  join  fome  forces  of  iEacides  j 
after  which  he  advanced  into  iEtoiia,  where  he  was  great- 
ly refpecled.  Caflander  followed  him  clofely,  and  marched 
his  army  into  Boeotia,  where  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Thebes  were  feen  wandering  from  place  to  place,  without  any 
fixed  habitation  or  retreat.  He  was  touched  with  the  calami- 
tous condition  of  that  city,  which  was  once  fo  powerful,  and 
had  been  razed  to  its  very  foundations  by  the  command  of 
Alexander.  After  a  period  of  twenty  years,  he  endeavoured 
to  reinltate  it  in  its  primitive  fplendor  ;  the  Athenians  offered 
to  rebuild  part  of  the  walls  at  their  own  expence  ;  and  feveral 
towns  and  cities  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece,  bellowed  confi- 
derable fums  on  that  occafion,  by  voluntar}^  contributions.  By 
which  means  Thebes,  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  recovered  its 
ancient  opulence,  and  became  even  richer  than  ever,  by  the 
care  and  magnificence  of  CafH^nder,  who  was  juftly  confidered 
as  the  father  and  reftorer  of  that  city. 

When  he  had  given  proper  orders  for  the  re-eflablifliraen^ 
of  Thebes,  he  advanced  into  Pelopotinefus,  againft  Alexander 
the  fon  of  Polyfperchon,  and  marched  dire£lly  to  Argos, 
which  furrcndered  without  refiilance  ;  upon  which  all  the  ci- 
ties of  the  Melienians,  except  Ithome,  followed  that  example. 
Alexander,  terrified  at  the  rapidity  of  his  conquefls,  endea- 
voured to  check  them  by  a  battle  ;  but  Cafi'ander,  who  was 
much  inferior  to  him  in  troops,  was  unwilling  to  hazard  a  bat- 
tle, and  thought  it  more  advifeable  to  retire  into  Macedonia, 
^ftcr  he  had  left  good  garrifons  in  the  places  he  had  taken. 

^  As  he  knew  the  iT)erit  of  Alexander,  he  endeavoured  to 
difcngage  him  from  the  party  of  Antigonus,  and  attach  him 
to  his  own,  by  oiTering  him  llie  government  of  ^11  Peloponne- 
fus,  v»'ith  tlic  command  of  the  troops  ftalioncd  in  tliat  country. 
An  olctr  fo  advantageous  was  accepted  by  Alexander,  without 
any  hefitation  ;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  having  been  un- 
iortunatcly  flain  foon  after,  by  fome  citizens  of  Sicycue,  where 
*"  Dk/u,  I.  xix.  p.  705 — 7c8.  * 
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he  then  reiided,  who  had  combined  to  deftroy  him.  This  confpl-. 
racj,  however,  did  not  produce  the  elFecls  expected  from  it ; 
for  Cratefipolis,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  whofe  heart  was  a  com- 
poiltion  of  grandeur  and  fortitude,  inftead  of  manifefting  any 
confternation  at  the  fight  of  this  fatal  accident,  and  as  fhe  was 
beloved  by  the  foldiers,  and  honoured  by  the  officers,  whom 
fhe  had  always  obliged  and  ferved,  repreffed  the  iufolence  of 
the  Sicyonians,  and  defeated  them  in  a  battle  ;  after  which  Ihe 
caufed  thirty  of  the  moft  mutinous  among  them  to  be  hung 
up  ;  appcafed  all  the  troubles  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
feditious  in  the  city,  re-entered  it  in  a  victorious  manner,  and 
governed  it  Avith  a  wifdom  that  acquired  her  the  admiration 
of  all  thofe  who  heard  any  mention  of  her  conduct. 

™  Whillt  Callander  was  employing  all  his  etiorts  to  eftabiiili 
himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  Antigonus  was  concerting 
meafures  to  rid  himfelf  of  a  dangerous  enemy;  and,  having 
taken  the  field  the  enfuing  fpring,  he  advanced  to  Babylon, 
where  he  augmented  his  army  with  the  troops  he  received 
from  Pithon  and  Seleucus,  and  then  paiTed  the  Tigris  to  at- 
tack Eumenes  j  who  had  neglected  nothing  on  his  part  to  give 
him  a  warm  reception.  He  was  much  fuperior  to  Antigonus 
in  the  number  of  his  troops,  and  yet  more  in  the  abilities  of 
a  great  commander ;  though  the  other  was  far  from  being  de- 
fective in  thofe  qualifications  ;  for,  next  to  Eumenes,  he  v/as 
undoubtedly  the  belt  general  and  ablefl  ftatefman  of  his  time. 

^  Eumenes  had  this  misfortune,  that  his  army  being  com- 
pofed  of  different  bodies  of  troops,  wiih  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces at  their  head,  each  of  them  pretended  to  the  command 
in  chief.  Eumenes  not  being  a  Macedonian,  but  a  Thracian 
by  birth,  every  one  of  thofe  governors  thought  himfelf,  for  that 
veafon,  his  fuperior.  We  may  add  to  this,  tiiat  the  pomp, 
fplendor,  and  magnificence  affiicted  by  them,  feemed  to  leave 
an  infinite  diltance  between  him  and  them,  who  alTumed  the 
air  of  real  Satrapae.  They  imagined,  in  confequence  of  a  mif« 

Biiij 

^  A.M.  3688.     Ant.  J.  C.  516. 

*  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  669— 672.     Plut.  In  Eumen.  ?.  591,592. 
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taken  and  ill-timed  ambition*,  buCvery  cuftomary  with  great 
men,  that  to  give  fumptuous  repafts,  and  add  to  them  whatever 
may  exalt  pleafure  and  gratify  fenfe,  were  part  of  the  duties  of 
a  foldier  of  rank ;  and  eflimating  their  own  merit  by  the  large- 
nefs  of  their  revenues  and  expences,  they  flattered  themfelves 
that  they  had  acquired,  by  their  means,  an  extraordinary  cre- 
dit, and  a  great  authority  over  the  troops,  and  that  the  army 
had  all  the  confideration  and  efteem  for  them  imaginable. 

°  A  circun. fiance  happened  at  this  time,  which  ought  to  have 
undeceived  them.  As  the  foldiers  were  marching  in  quefl  of" 
the  enemy,  Zumenes,  who  was  feized  with  a  dangerous  indif- 
pofition,  was  carried  in  a  litter,  at  a  confiderable  diilance  from;, 
the  army,  to  be  more  remote  from  the  noife,  and  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  refrefliment  of  flumber,  of  which  he  had  long  been 
deprived.  When  they  had  made  fome  advance,  and  began  to 
perceive  the  enemy  appear  on  the  rifing  grounds,  they  halted 
pn  a  fudden,  and  began  to  call  for  Eumenes,  At  the  fame  time, 
they  call  their  bucklers  on  the  ground,  and  declared  to  their 
officers,  that  they  ivould  not  proceed  on  their  march  till  Eu- 
menes  came  to  comrnand  them.  He  accordingly  came  with  all 
expedition,  haftening  the  flaves  who  carried  him;  and  opening 
the  curtains  on  each  lide  of  his  litter,  he  then  ftretched  out 
his  hands  to  the  foldiers,  and  made  them  3  declaration  of  his 
py  and  gratitude.  When  the  troops  beheld  him,  they  imme- 
diately faluted  him  in  the  Macedonian  language,  refumed  their 
bucklers,  claflaed  upon  them  with  their  pikes,  and  broke  forth 
into  loud  acclamations  of  victory  and  defiance  to  their  enemies, 
as  if  they  defired  only  to  fee  their  general  at  their  head. 

W^hen  Antigonus  recpived  intelligence  that  Eumenes  was 
511,  and  caiifed  himfelf  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  in  the  rear  of 
the  army,  ht;  advanced,  in  hqpes  that  his  diftemper  would  de- 
liver his  enemies  into  his  hands  ;  but  when  he  came  near 
enough  to  take  a  view  of  them,  and  beheld  their  cheerful  aff. 
pcfts,  the  difpofition  qf  their  army,  and  particularly  the  litter., 
yN'hich  \vas  carried  from  rank  to  rank,  he  burfl;  into  a  loud  vein 

o  A.  M.  3639.    Ant.  J.  C.  315. 
*  Non  detrant   qui  aiubitionc  flolida — luriuricfos  apparatus  convivior;im  et 
:f ritunicpta  libidinum  ut  inftfumcnta  bglli  mcicsrcntur.    'I'acit,  ^ 
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of  laughter,  In  his  ufiial  manner;  and  addrcffing  himfelf  to  one 
of  his  officers — "  Take  notice,"  faid  he,  "  of  yonder  litter  ;  it 
*•  is  that  which  has  drawn  up  thofe  troops  agaiuft  us,  and  is 
"  now  preparing  to  attack  us."  And  then,  without  lofmg  a 
moment's  time,  he  caufed  a  retreat  to  be  founded,  and  returned 
to  his  camp, 

Plutarch  remarks,  that  the  Macedonians  made  it  very  evi- 
dent, on  this  occalion,  that  they  judged  all  the  other  Satrapae 
exceedingly  well  qualified  to  give  fplendid  entertainments,  and 
difpofe  great  feafts  ;  but  that  they  efleemed  Eumenes  alone 
capable  of  commanding  an  army  with  ability.  This  is  a  folid 
and  fenfible  refleftion,  and  affords  room  for  a  variety  of  appli- 
cations ;  and  points  out  the  falfe  tafte  for  glory,  and  the  inju- 
uicioufnefs  of  thofe  officers  and  commanders,  who  are  ouly  ftu- 
dious  to  diilinguifh  themfelves  in  the  army  by  magnificent  col- 
lations, and  place  their  principal  merit  in  furpaffing  others  in 
luxury,  and  frequently  in  ruining  themfelves,  without  thanks, 
hy  thofe  ridiculous  expences.  I  fay  without  thank?,  becaufe 
nobody  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  them  for  thoir  profufion,  and 
they  are  always  the  worll  fervants  of  the  Hate. 

^  The  two  armies  having  feparated  without  any  previous  en- 
gagement, encamped  at  the  diftance  of  three  furlongs  from 
each  other,  with  a  river  and  feveral  large  pools  of  water  be-. 
rween  them  ;  and  as  they  fuftamed  great  inconveniencies,  be- 
caufe the  whole  country  was  eaten  up,  Antigonus  fent  ambaf- 
ladors  to  the  Satrapae  and  Macedonians  of  the  army  of  Eume- 
nes, to  prevail  upon  them  to  quit  that  general  and  join  him, 
making  them,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  magnificent  pro- 
mifes  to  induce  their  compliance.  The  Macedonians  rejedled 
bis  propofals,  and  difmiffed  the  ambafladors,  with  fevere  me- 
naces, in  cafe  they  Ihould  prefume  to  make  any  fuch  for  the 
future-  Eumenes,  after  having  commended  them  for  their 
fidelity,  related  to  them  this  very  ancient  fable.  "  A  lion 
"  entertaining  a  paffion  for  a  young  virgin,  demanded  her 
*'  one  day  in  marriage  of  her  father,  whofe  anfwer  was,  that 
"  he  efleemed  this  alliance  a  gr>;at  honour  to  him,  and  was 
"  ready  to  prefent  his  daughter  to  him ;  but  that  his  large 
^  Diod,  L  xix.  p.  6/2, 
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*'  nails  and  teeth  made  him  apprehenfive  left  he  fiiould  em- 
*'  ploy  them  a  little  too  rudely  upon  her,  if  the  leafl  difFer- 
*'  ence  fhould  arife  between  them  with  relation  to  their  houfe- 
*'  hold  affairs.  The  lion,  who  was  paffionately  fond  of  the 
*'  maid,  immediately  fufFered  his  claws  to  be  pared  off,  and 
*'  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  out.  After  which  the  father  caught 
•'  up  a  llrong  cudgel,  and  foon  drove  away  his  pretended  fon- 
*'  in-law.  This,  continued  Eumenes,  is  the  aim  of  Antigo- 
**  nus.  He  amufes  you  with  mighty  promifes,  in  order  to 
*'  itiake  himfelf  mailer  of  your  forces  j  but  when  he  has  ac- 
•'  complifhed  that  defign,  he  will  foon  make  you  fenfible  of 
'*  his  teeth  and  claws." 

'  A  few  days  after  this  event,  fome  deferters  from  the  ar- 
my of  Antigonus  having  acquainted  Eumenes,  that  that  gene- 
ral was  preparing  to  decamp  the  next  night,  about  the  hour 
of  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening,  Eumenes  at  firll  fufpedled,  that 
his  intention  was  to  advance  into  the  province  of  Gabene, 
which  was  a  fertile  country,  capable  of  fabfifling  numeroiis 
armies,  and  very  commodious  and  fecure  for  the  troops,  by 
reafon  of  the  innundations  and  rivers  with  which  it  abounded, 
and  therefore  he  refolved  to  prevent  his  execution  of  that  de- 
fign.  With  this  view  he  prevailed,  by  fums  of  money,  upon 
fome  foreign  foldiers,  to  go  like  deferters  into  the  camp  of 
Antigonus,  and  acquaint  him,  that  Eumenes  intended  to  at- 
tack him  theenfuing  night.  In  the  mean  time,  he  caufed  the 
baggage  to  be  conveyed  away,  and  ordered  the  troops  to  take 
fome  refrefhment,  and  then  march.  Antigonus,  upon  this 
falfe  intelligence,  caufed  his  troops  to  continue  under  arms, 
while  Eumenes  in  the  mean  time  advanced  on  his  way.  An- 
tigonus was  foon  informed  by  couriers,  that  he  had  decamped, 
and  finding  that  he  had  been  over-reached  by  his  enem}',  he 
fliil  perfilled  in  his  firft  intention  ;  and  having  ordered  his 
troops  to  flrike  their  tents,  he  proceeded  with  fo  much  expe- 
dition, that  his  march  refembled  a  purfuit.  But  when  he  faw 
that  it  was  impoflible  to  advance  with  his  whole  army  up  to 
Eumenes,  who  had  gained  upon  him  at  lead  fxx  hours  in  his 
piarch,  lie  left  his  infantry  under  the  command  of  Pithon,  and 
•■  Diod.  1,  xix.  p.  672,  673. 
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proceeded  with  the  cavalry  mi  a  full  gallop,  and  came  up  by 
break  of  day  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy,  .who  were  de- 
fcending  a  hill.  He  then  halted  upon  the  top;  and  Eumenes, 
who  difcovered  this  body  of  cavalry,  imagined  it  to  be  the 
whole  army  ;  upon  which  he  difcontinued  his  march,  and 
foTOied  his  troops  in  order  of  battle.  By  thefe  means  Anti- 
gonus  played  off  a  retrJiation  upon  Eumenes,  and  amufed  him 
in  his  turn  ;  for  he  prevented  the  continuance  of  his  march, 
and  crave  his  own  infantry  fufficient  time  to  come  up. 

"■  The  two  armies  were  then  drawn  up ;  that  of  Eumenes  con- 
fified  of  thirty-five  thoufand  foot,  with  above  fix  thoufand  horfe, 
and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  elephants.  That  of  Antigonus 
was  compoCed  of  twenty-eight  thoufand  foot,  eight  thoufand 
£ve  hundred  horfe,  and  fixty-five  elephants.  The  battle  was 
fought  with  great  obflinacy  till  the  night  ^vas  far  advanced, 
for  the  moon  was  tlien  in  the  full,  but  the  daughter  was  not 
very  confiderable  on  either  fide.  Antigonus  loft  three  thou- 
fand feven  hundred  of  his  infantry,  and  fifty- four  of  his  horfe ; 
and  above  four  thoufand  of  his  men  w^ere  wounded.  Eume- 
nes loft  five  hundred  and  forty  of  his  infantry,  and  a  very 
inconfiderable  number  of  his  cavalry,  and  had  above  nine  hun- 
dred v/ounded.  The  vidlory  was  really  on  his  fide;  but  as 
his  troops,  notwithftanding  all  his  intreatics,  would  not  re- 
turn to  the  field  of  battle  to  carry  off  the  dead  bodies,  which 
among  the  ancients  was  an  evidence  of  victory,  it  was  in 
confequence  attributed  to  Antigonus,  whofe  army  appeared 
again  in  the  field,  and  buried  the  dead.  Eumenes  fent  a  he- 
rald the  next  day,  to  deure  leave  to  inter  his  ilain  :  Tliis  was 
granted  him  ;  and  he  rendered  them  funeral  honours  with  all 
poiTible  magnificence. 

^  A  very  fingular  difpute  arofe  at  tlie  performance  of  this 
ceremony.  The  men  happened  to  find  among  the  flain,  the 
body  of  an  Indian  oIHcer,  who  had  brought  his  two  wives  with 
him,  one  of  whom  he  had  but  lately  married.  The  law  of  the 
rountry,  which  is  faid  to  be  ftiil  fubfifting,  would  not  allow  a 
wife  to  furvive  her  hufoand ;  and  if  fhe  refufed  to  be  burned 
ivith  him  on  the  funeral  pile,  her  chara6ler  was  for  ever  braad- 
F  DIod,  L  jax.  J.  673—678.  8  Ibid,  p.678— 6Sc>. 
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€d  with  infamy,  and  Ihe  was  obliged  to  continue  in  a  flate  of 
widowhood  the  remainder  of  her  days.  She  was  even  con- 
tiemned  to  a  kind  of  excommunication,  as  fhe  was  rendered 
incapable  of  affifting  at  any  fecrifice,  or  other  religious  cere- 
mony. This  law,  however,  extended  only  to  one  wife  ;  but, 
sn  the  prefent  inflance,  there  were  two  ;  each  of  whom  infift- 
ed  on  being  preferred  to  the  other.  The  eldefl  pleaded  her 
fuperiority  of  years ;  to  which  the  youngeft  replied,  that  tlie 
law  excluded  her  rival,  becaufe  fhe  was  then  pregnant ;  and 
the  contefl  was  accordingly  determined  in  that  manner.  The 
iirft  of  them  retired  with  a  very  deje£ted  air,  her  eyes  bathed 
in  tears,  and  tearing  her  hair  and  habit,  as  if  fhe  had  fuflain- 
ed  fome  great  calamity.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
mien  of  joy  and  triumph,  amidfl  a  numerous  retinue  of  her 
relations  and  friends,  and  arrayed  in  her  richefl  ornaments, 
as  on  the  day  of  her  nuptials,  advanced  with  a  folemn  pace, 
where  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  to  be  performed.  She 
there  diflributed  all  her  jewels  among  her  friends  and  rela- 
tions ;  and,  having  taken  her  laft  farewell,  fhe  placed  herfelf 
on  the  funeral  pile,  by  the  afTiflance  of  her  own  brother,  and 
expired  amidfl  the  praifes  and  acclamations  of  mofl  of  the 
fpeclators  j  but  fome  of  them,  according  to  the  hiftorian,  dif- 
approved  of  this  flrange  cuftom,  as  barbarous  and  inhuman. 
The  aftion  of  this  woman  was  undoubtedly  a  real  murder,  and 
might  juftly  be  conlidered  as  a  violation  of  the  mofl  exprefs 
law  of  nature,  which  prohibits  all  attempts  on  a  perfon's  own 
life  ;  and  commands  us  not  to  difpofe  of  it  iu  compliance  with 
the  didates  of  caprice,  or  forget  that  it  is  only  a  depofite, 
which  ought  to  be  refigned  to  none  but  that  Being  from  whom 
\ve  received  it.  Such  a  facrifice  is  fo  far  from  deferving  to  be 
enumerated  among  the  inftances  of  refpe£l  and  amity  due  to 
lier  hufband,  that  he  is  rather  treated  as  an  unrelenting  and 
l)loody  idol,  by  the  immolation  of  fuch  precious  viclims. 

'  Daring  the  courfeof  this  campaign,  the  war  was  maintain- 
ed with  obfllnacy  on  both  fides ;  and  Perfia  and  Media  were  the 
theatre  of  its  operations.  The  armies  traverfed  thofe  two  great 
provinces  by  marches  and  counter-marches  \  and  each  party 
t  Diud.  \,  xjx,  p.  680 — 6S4, 
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had  recourfe  to  all  the  art  and  ftratagems  that  the  greatefl  ca- 
pacity, in  conjunftion  %vith  a  long  feries  of  experience  in  the 
profeillon  of  war,  could  fupply.  Eumenes,  though  he  had  a 
mutinous  and  untraclable  army  to  govern,  obtained  however 
feveral  advantages  over  his  enemies  in  this  campaign  ;  and 
when  his  troops  grew  impatient  for  winter-quarters,  he  had 
ftill  the  dexterity  to  fecure  the  bell  in  all  the  province  of  Ga- 
bene,  and  obliged  Antigonus  to  feek  his  to  the  north  in  Me- 
dia, where  he  was  incapable  of  arriving,  till  after  a  march  of 
twenty-five  days. 

"  Tlie  troops  of  Eumenes  were  fo  ungovernable,  that  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  pofl  themfelves  near  enough 
to  each  other  to  be  alTembled  on  any  emergency.  They  ab- 
folutely  infilled  on  very  diitant  quarters,  which  took  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  province,  under  pretence  of  being  more 
commodioully  flationed,  and  of  having  every  tiling  in  greater 
abundance.  In  a  word,  they  were  difperfed  to  fuch  a  diflance 
from  each  other,  that  it  required  feveral  days  for  realTem- 
bling  them  m  a  body.  Antigonus,  who  was  informed  of  this 
eircumftance,  marched  from  a  very  remote  quarter,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  in  hopes  to  furprife  thefe  different  bodies  fo 
difperfed. 

Eumenes,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  furprifed  in  fuch 
a  manner  ;  but  had  the  precaution  to  difpatch  to  various  parts, 
Ipies  mounted  on  dromedaries,  the  fwiftefh  of  all  animals,  to 
gain  timely  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  motions  j  and  he  had 
pofted  them  fo  judicioufly,  that  he  received  information  of 
this  march,  before  Antigonus  could  arrive  at  any  of  his  quar- 
ters; this  fumiihed  him  with  an  expedient  to  fave  his  army  by 
a  ftratagem,  when  all  the  other  generals  looked  upon  it  as  loft. 
He  pofted  the  troops  who  were  neareft  to  him  on  the  moun- 
tains that  rofe  toward  the  quarter  from  whence  the  enemies 
"were  advancing,  and  ordered  them,  the  following  night,  to 
kindle  as  many  fires  as  might  caufe  it  to  be  imagined  all  the 
army  were  encamped  in  that  fituation.  Antigonus  was  foon 
informed,  by  his  advanced  guard,  that  thofe  fires  were  feen 
at  a  great  diftance  ;  upon  which  be  concluded  that  Eum.enes 
"  Dio4  p.  684 — 688,     Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  C92,    Cor.  Nep.  e.  viii. — ^sii. 
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was  there  encamped  with  all  his  forces,  and  in  a  condition  to 
icceive  him.  In  order,  therefore,  not  to  expofe  his  men,  who 
were  fatigued  by  long  marches,  to  an  engagment  with  frefli 
troops,  he  caufed  them  to  halt,  that  thej  might  have  time  to 
recover  themfelves  a  little;  by  which  means  Eumenes  had  all 
the  opportunity  that  was  necelTary,  for  alTembling  his  forces, 
before  the  enemy  could  advance  upon  him.  Antigonus,  find- 
ing his  fcheme  defeated,  and  extremely  mortified  at  being  thus 
over-reached,  determined  to  come  to  an  engagment. 

The  troops  of  Eumenes  being  all  alTembled  about  him,  v/ere 
ftruck  with  admiration  at  his  extraordinary  prudence  and  abi- 
lity, and   refolved  that  he  fliould  exercife  the  fole  command. 
Antigenes  and  Teu  tames,  the  two  captains  who  led  the  Argy- 
rafpides,  were  fo  exceedingly  mortified  at  a  diftinftion  fo  glo- 
rious for  Eumenes,  that  they  formed  a  refolution  to  defli-oy 
h.im,  and  drew  mod  of  the  Satrapae  and  principal  officers  in- 
to the:r  confpiracy.     Envy  is  a  malady  that  feldom  admits  of 
a  cure,  and  is  generally  heightened  by  the  remedies  admini- 
ilered  to  it.     All  the  precautions  of  prudence,  moderation, 
and  condefcenfion,  which  Eumenes  employed,  were  incapable 
of  mollifying  the  hearts  of  thofe  barbarians,  and  extinguifhing 
their  jealoufy;  and  he  mull  liave  renounced  his  merit  and  vir- 
tue, which  occafioned  it,  to  have  been  capable  of  appeafing 
them.     He  frequently  lamented  to  himfelf  his  unhappinefs  in 
being  fated  to  live,  not  with  men,  as  his  exprelTion  was,  but 
with  brute  bcafts.  Several  confpiracies  had  already  been  form- 
ed againft  him,  and  he  daily  beheld  himfelf  expofed  to  the 
fame   danger.     In   order  to  fruftrate  their  effects,  if  pofiible, 
he   had  borrowed,  on  various  pretexts  of  preffing  neceflity, 
many  confiderable  fums  of  thofe  who  appeared  mofl   invete- 
rate againft  him,  that  he,  at  leaft,  might  reftrain  them,  by  the 
confideration  of  their  own  intereft,   and  an   apprehenfion  of 
lofing  the  fums  they  had  lent  him,  fhould  he  happen  to  perilh. 
His   enemies,  however,  being   now  determined  to  deflroy 
him,  held  a  council,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  time,  place, 
and  means  of  accoinplifhing  their  intentions.     They  all  agreed 
to  protiad  his  fall,  till  after  the  dccifion  of  the  impending 
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battle,  and  then  to  deftroy  him  near  the  fpot  where  it  was 
fought.  Eudemus,  who  commanded  the  elephants,  went  im- 
mediately, with  Phaedimui,  to  acquaint  Eumenes  with  this 
refolution,  not  from  any  affeclion  to  hir  perfon,  but  only  from 
their  apprehenlions  of  lofing  the  money  he  had  borrowed  of 
them.  Eumenes  returned  them  his  thanks,  and  highly  ap- 
plauded their  affeclion  and  fidelity. 

When  he  returned  to  his  tent,  he  immediately  made  his 
will ;  and  then  burned  all  his  papers,  with  the  letters  that  had 
been  written  to  him ;  becaufe  he  was  unwilling  that  thofe  who 
had  favoured  him  with  any  fecret  intelligence,  fnould  be  ex- 
pofed  to  any  accufatlon  or  prejudice  after  his  death.  When 
he  had  thus  difpofed  of  his  affairs,  and  found  himfelf  alone^ 
he  deliberated  on  the  conduct  he  ought  to  purfue.  It  was 
then  a  thoufand  contrary  thoughts  agitated  his  mind.  Could 
it  poffibly  be  prudent  in  him,  to  repofe  any  confidence  in  thofe 
officers  and  generals  who  had  fworn  his  deftruclion.  Might 
he  not  lawfully  arm  againil  them  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the 
foldiers,  who  were  inviolably  devoted  to  him  ?  On  the  othet 
hand,  would  it  not  be  his  beil  expedient,  to  pafs  through  Me- 
dia and  Armenia,  and  retire  to  Cappadocia,  the  place  of  his 
refidence  ;  where  he  might  hope  for  a  fure  afylum  from  dan- 
ger ?  Or,  in  order  to  avenge  himfelf  on  thofe  traitors,  would 
it  not  be  better  for  him  to  abandon  them  in  the  crifis  of  the 
battle,  and  refign  the  victory  to  his  enemies  ?  for  in  a  litua- 
tion  fo  defperate  as  his  own,  what  thoughts  will  not  rife  up 
in  the  mind  of  a  man  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  by  a  fet  of 
perfidious  traitors  I  This  laft  thought,  however,  infufed  a  hor- 
ror into  his  foul  ;  and  as  he  was  determined  to  difcharge  his 
duty  to  his  lateft  breath,  and  to  combat,  to  the  clofe  of  his 
life,  for  the  prince  who  had  armed  him  in  his  caufe,  he  re- 
ligned  his  deftiny,  fays  Plutarch,  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and 
thought  only  of  preparing  his  troops  for  the  battle. 

He  had  thirty-fix  thoufand  feven  hundred  foot,  and  above 
fix  thoufand  horfc,  with  four  hundred  elephants.  The  army 
of  Antigonus  was  compofed  of  twenty-two  thoufand  foot,  nine 
thoutind  horf?,  with  a  body  of  Median  cavalry,  and  fixty-five 
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elephants.  This  general  pofled  his  cavalry  on  the  two  wingSjj 
his  infanrty  he  difpofed  in  the  centre,  and  formed  his  ele- 
phants into  a  firil  line,  which  extended  along  the  front  of  the 
army  ;  and  he  filled  up  the  intervals  between  the  elephants 
with  light-armed  troops.  He  gave  the  command  of  the  left 
wing  to  Pithon ;  that  of  the  right  he  afilgned  to  his  fon  De- 
metrius, where  he  was  to  aft  in  perfon,  at  the  head  of  a  bo- 
dy of  chofen  troops.  Eumenes  drew  up  his  army  almoil  in 
the  fame  manner ;  his  bell  troops  he  difpofed  into  the  left 
wing,  and  placed  himfelf  in  their  front,  in  order  to  oppofe 
Antigonus,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  right  to  Philip. 

Before  the  armies  began  the  charge,  he  exhorted  the  Greeks 
and  Barbarians  to  perform  their  duty  well  ;  for  as  to  his  pha- 
lanx, and  the  Argyrafpides,  they  fo  little  needed  any  animat- 
ing expreffions,  that  they  were  the  firft  to  encourage  him 
with  allurances,  that  the  enemy  fiiould  not  wait  a  moment  for 
them.  They  were  the  oldefl  troops,  who  had  ferved  under 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  were  all  veteran  champions,  whomt 
viftory  had  crowned  in  an  hundred  combats  ;  they  had  hither-* 
to  been  reputed  invincible,  and  had  never  been  foiled  in  any 
action ;  for  which  reafon,  they  advanced  to  the  troops  of  An- 
tigonus, and  charged  them  fiercely  with  this  exclamation  : 
*'  Villains  I  you  now  fight  v/ith  your  fathers  I"  They  then 
broke  in  upon  the  infantry  with  irvefiftible  fury  :  Not  one  of 
the  battalions  could  fullain  the  fliock  j  and  mofl  of  them  were 
cut  to  pieces. 

The  event  was  different  with  refpeft  to  the  cavalry  j  for  as 
the  engagement  between  them  began  on  a  fandy  foil,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  men  and  horfcs  raifed  fuch  a  thick  gloom  of  dull, 
as  made  them  incapable  of  feeing  to  the  dillance  of  three 
paces.  Antigonus,  befriended  by  this  darknefs,  detached  from' 
his  cavalry  a  body  of  troops  fuperior  to  that  of  the  enemy, 
and  carried  off  all  their  baggage,  without  their  perceiving  itj 
and  at  the  fame  time  broke  in  upon  their  horfe.  Peuceftes, 
who  commanded  them,  and,  till  then,  had  given  a  thoufand 
proofs  of  true  bravery,  fell  back,  and  drew  all  the  reft  after 
him.     Eumenes  employed  all  his  efforts  to  rally  them,  but  in 
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Vain  ;  the  confufion  was  univerfal  in  that  quarter,  as  the  ad- 
vantac^e  li^d  been  complete  in  the  other.  The  capture  of  the 
"baggage  was  of  more  impoitance  to  Antigonus  than  the  vic« 
torj  could  be  to  Eumenes  :  for  the  foldiers  of  the  latter,  find- 
ing, at  their  return,  all  their  baggage  carried  off,  with  their 
wires  and  children,  inliead  cf  employing  their  fv^'ords  againll 
the  enemv,  in  order  to  recover  them,  which  would  have  been 
very  practicable  at  that  time,  and  was  what  Eumenes  had  pro- 
piif^d  to  accomplilh,  they  turned  all  their  fury  againll  their 
own  generah 

Having  chofen  their  time,  they  fell  upon  him,  fcrced  his 
fword  out  of  his  hand,  and  bound  his  hands  behind  him  with 
his  own  belt.  In  this  condition  thej  led  him  through  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  then  drawn  up  in  lines  under  arms,  ia 
order  to  deliver  him  up  to  Antigonus,  who  had  promifed  to 
rellore  them  all  their  baggage  on  that  condition.  *'  Kill  me^ 
*'  O  foldiers,"  faid  Eumenes,  as  he  paffed  by  them^  "  kill  me 
"  yourfelves,  I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  !  for 
"  though  I  perilh  by  the  command  of  Antigonus,  my  death 
*'  will  however  be  as  much  your  atl  as  if  I  had  fallen  by  your 
'*  fwords.  If  you  are  unwilling  to  do  me  that  office  wuth 
**  your  own  hands,  permit  me,  at  leaft,  to  difeharge  it  by  one 
'*  of  mine.  That  Ihall  render  me  the  fervice  which  you  re« 
**  fufe  me.  On  this  condition  I  abfolve  you  from  all  the  fe- 
*'  verities  you  have  reafon  to  apprehend  from  the  vengeance 
"  of  the  godsj  for  the  crime  you  are  preparing  to  perpetrate 
**  onmci" 

Upon  this  they  haflened  hirn  along,  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  fuch  pathetic  addrefles,  which  might  awaken  the  af- 
fedion  of  the  troops  for  their  general, 

Moft  of  the  foldiers  of  Antigonus  went  out  to  meet  himj 
and  left  fcarce  a  iingle  man  in  his  camp.  When  that  illuftri- 
ous  prifoner  arrived  there,  Antigonus  had  not  the  couragb  td 
fee  him^  becaufe  his  prefence  alone  would  have  reproached 
him  in  the  higheft  degree.  As  thofe  who  guarded  him  alked 
Antigonus  in  what  manner  he  would  have  him  kept :  "  As 
*'  you  would  an  elephant,"  replied  he.  "  or  a  lion,"  whieia 
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are  two  animals  mofl  to  be  dreaded.  But  within  a  few  days 
he  was  touched  with  compafiion,  and  ordered  him  to  be  eafed 
of  the  weightieil  of  his  chains :  He  likewife  appointed  one  of 
his  own  domeflics  to  ferve  him,  and  permitted  his  friends  to 
fee  him,  and  pafs  whole  days  in  his  company.  They  were 
alfo  allowed  to  furnifh  him  with  all  neceflary  refrefhments. 

Antigonus  deliberated  with  himfelf  for  fome  time,  in  what 
manner  he  fliould  treat  his  prifoner.  They  had  been  intimate 
friends  when  they  ferved  under  Alexander,  and  the  remem.. 
trance  of  that  amity  rekindled  fome  tender  fentiments  in  his 
favour,  and  combated  for  a  while  his  intereft.  His  fon  De- 
metrius alfo  folicited  ftrongly  in  his  favour  ;  paffionately  de- 
firing,  in  mere  generofity,  that  the  life  of  fo  great  a  man 
might  be  faved.  But  Antigonus,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  inflexible  fidelity  for  the  family  of  Alexander,  and 
knew  what  a  dangerous  enemy  he  had  in  him,  and  how  ca- 
pable he  w^as  of  difconcerting  all  his  meafures,  fhould  he 
efcape  from  his  hands,  was  too  much  afraid  of  him  to  grant  him 
his  life,  and  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  deilroyed  in  prifon. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  moft  accompllflied  man  of  his  age 
in  every  particular,  and  the  worthieft  to  fucceed  Alexander 
the  Great.  Ke  had  not,  indeed,  the  fortune  of  that  monarch  ; 
but  he,  perhaps,  was  not  his  inferior  in  merit.  He  was  truly 
brave  v/ithout  temerity,  and  prudent  vv^lthout  weaknefs.  His 
defcent  v/as  but  mean,  though  he  was  not  aihamed  of  it ;  and 
he  gradually  rofe  to  the  highell  llations,  and  might  even  have 
afpired  to  the  throne,  if  he  had  either  had  more  ambition  or 
lefs  probity.  At  a  tim.e  when  intrigues  and  cabals,  fpirited 
by  a  motive  moft  capable  of  affecling  a  human  heart,  I  mean 
the  thirft  of  empire,  knew  neither  fmcerity  or  fidelity,  nor  had 
any  refpeft  to  the  ties  of  blood,  or  the  rights  of  friendlhip, 
but  trampled  on  the  moll  facred  laws  ;  Eumenes  always  re- 
tained an  inviolable  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  royal  family, 
which  no  hopes  or  fears,  no  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  nor  any 
elevation,  had  power  to  fliake.  This  very  chara£ler  of  probity 
rendered  him  infupportable  to  his  colleagues  ;  for  it  frequently 
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haopens  *,  that  virtue  creates  enmities  and  averfions,  becaufe 
it  feeiTis  to  reproach  thofe  who  think  in  a  different  manner^ 
and  places  their  defe6ls  in  too  near  a  vieTV. 

lie  poffefTed  all  the  military  virtues  in  a  fupreme  degree  3 
or,  in  other  words,  he  was  a  complete  mailer  in  the  art  of 
war,  as  well  as  of  fortitude,  forefight,  a  wonderful  fertility  of 
invention  for  flratagems  and  refources  in  the  moft  unexpected 
dangers,  and  mod  defperate  conjunctures  :  But  I  place  in  a 
much  nobler  light,  that  character  of  probity,  and  thofe  fenti- 
ments  of  honour,  which  prevailed  in  him,  and  vrere  always 
iufeparable  from  the  other  dining  qualities  I  have  mentioned, 

A  merit  fo  illuftrious  and  univerfal,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo 
modeil,  which  ought  to  have  excited  the  elleem  and  admira-i 
tion  of  the  other  commanders,  only  gave  them  offence,  and 
inflamed  their  envy  ;  a  defect  too  frequently  vifible  in  perfona 
of  high  rank.  Thefe  Satrapae,  full  of  themfelves,  faw  with 
jealoufy  and  indignation,  that  an  officer  of  no  birth,  but  mucli 
better  qualified,  and  more  brave  and  esperienced  than  them- 
felves,  had  afcended  by  degrees  to  the  mod  exalted  llation?, 
which  they  imagined  due  only  to  thofe  who  were  dignified 
with  f'-reat  names,  and  defcended  from  ancient  and  illuftrious 
families  j  as  if  true  nobility  did  not  confift  in  merit  and  vir« 
tue. 

Antigonus  and  the  whole  army  celebrated  the  funeral  cbfe= 
quies  of  Eumenes  v/ith  great  magnificence,  and  confented  to 
render  him  the  utmofl  honours  ;  his  death  having  extinguifh« 
fed  all  their  foxj  and  fear.  They  depolited  his  bones  and 
allies  in  an  urn  of  filver,  and  fent  it  to  his  wife  and  children 
in  Cappadocia  ;  poor  compenfation  for  a  defokte  v/idow  and 
her  helplefs  orphans  ! 

Cij 

•  Indaftrlae  innocentiaeque  onaG  mall*  artibus  infenfi— etiam  gloria  ac  virtit* 
infeido*  habet,  ut  nimu  ex  propinquo  divsrfa  arguens.    Tacit, 
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Antigonus^,  concluding  that  he  fliould  be  mafter  of  the  em- 
pire of  i.\fia  for  the  future,  made  a  new  regulation  in  the  eaft- 
ern  provinces,  for  his  better  fecurity.  He  difcarded  all  the  go» 
vernors  he  fufpecled,  and  advanced  to  their  places  thofe  per- 
fons  in  whom  he  thought  he  might  confide.  He  even  deflrojed 
feveral  who  had  rendered  themfelves  formidable  to  him  by 
too  much  merit.  Pithon,  governor  of  Media,  arid  Antigenes, 
general  of  the  Argyrafpides,  were  amOng  thefe  latter.  Seleu- 
cus,  governor  of  Babylon,  was  likewife  minuted  down  in  his  lift 
of  profcriptions  ;  but  he  found  means  to  efcape  the  danger,  and 
threw  himfelf  under  the  proteftion  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt. 
As  for  the  Argyrafpides,  who  had  betrayed  Eumenes,  he  fent 
them  into  Arachofia,  the  remotefl  province  in  the  empire,  and 
ordered  Syburtius,  who  governed  there,  to  take  fuch  meafures 
as  might  deftroy  them  all,  and  that  not  one  of  them  might  ever 
return  to  Greece.  The  juft  horror  he  conceived  at  the  infa- 
mous manner  in  which  they  betrayed  their  general,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  this  refolution,  though  he  enjoyed  the  fruit  of 
their  treafon  without  the  lead  fcruple  or  remorfe  ;  but  a  mo- 
tive flill  more  prevalent,  determined  him  chiefly  to  this  pro- 
ceeding. Thefe  foldiers  were  mutinous,  untradlable.  licen- 
tious, and  averfe  to  all  obedience  ;  their  example,  therefore, 
was  capable  of  corrupting  the  other  troops,  and  even  of  de- 
ilroylng  him,  by  a  new  inflance  of  treachery  ;  he  therefore  was 
refolved  to  exterminate  them  without  hefitation. 

y  Seleucus  knew  how  to  reprefent  the  formidable  power  of 
Antigonus  fo  efFeclually  to  Ptolemy,  that  he  engaged  him  in  a 
league  with  Lyfimachus  and  Cafiander,  whom  he  had  alfo  con- 
vinced, by  an  exprefs,  of  the  danger  they  had  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  power  of  that  prince.  Antigonus  was  very 
fenfible  that  Seleucus  would  not  fail  to  folicit  them  into  mea* 

*  A  M.  3689.     Ant.  J.  C.  315.     Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  689 — 691.  et  697,  698, 
y  A.  M.  369c.    ArfJ.  C.  314.    Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  698 — 700. 
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fures  agalnft  his  intereft ;  for  which  reafon  he  fent  an  embaflj 
to  each  of  the  three,  to  renew  the  good  intelligence  between 
them,  by  new  affurances  of  his  friendfliip.  But  what  confi- 
dence could  be  repofed  in  fuch  affurances  from  a  perfidious  man^ 
who  had  lately  deflroyed  fo  many  governors,  from  no  induce- 
ment but  the  ambition  of  reigning  alone  at  the  expence  of  all  his 
colleagues  ?  The  anfwers  therefore  which  he  received,  made 
him  fufficiently  fenfible,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  pre- 
pare for  war  :  Upon  which  he  quitted  the  eaft,  and  advanced 
into  Cilicia  with  very  confiderable  treafures,  which  he  had  drawn 
from  Babylon  and  Sufa.  He  there  raifed  new  levies,  regulated 
feveral  affairs  in  the  provinces  of  Afia  Minor,  and  then  march- 
ed into  Syria  and  Phoenicia. 

^  His  defign  was  to  diveil  Ptolemy  of  thofe  two  provinces, 
and  make  himfelf  mailer  of  their  maritime  forces,  which  were 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  him  in  the  war  he  was  preparing  to  un- 
dertake againft  the  confederates.  For  unlefs  he  could  be  maf- 
ter  at  fea,  and  have  at  leall  the  ports  and  veffels  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians at  his  difpofal,  he  could  never  expeft  any  fuccefs  againfl 
them.  He,  however,  arrived  too  late  to  furprife  the  fhips ; 
for  Ptolemy  had  already  fent  to  Egypt  all  that  could  be  found 
in  Phoenicia;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Antigonus  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  ports ;  for  Tyre,  Joppa,  and  Gaza,  op- 
pofed  him  with  all  their  forces.  The  two  laft,  indeed,  were 
foon  taken  ;  but  a  confiderable  length  of  time  w^its  neceffary  for 
the  redudlion  of  Tyre. 

However,  as  he  was  already  mafter  of  all  the  other  ports  of 
Svria  and  Phoenicia,  he  immediately  gave  orders  for  building 
veffels,  and  a  vaft  number  of  trees  were  cut  down  for  that 
purpofe,  on  mount  Libanus,  which  was  covered  with  cedar, 
and  cyprefs  trees  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  height,  and  they 
were  conveyed  to  the  different  ports  where  the  Ihips  were  to 
be  built ;  in  which  work  he  employed  feveral  thoufand  men. 
In  a  word,  with  thefe  fliips,  and  others  that  joined  him  from 
Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  fome  particular  cities  with  which  he  had, 

Ciij 
^  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  700 — 703. 
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contracled  an  alliance,  lie  formed  a  confiderable  fleet,'  and  ren-. 
dered  himfeif  mafler  of  the  fea. 

His  ardour  for  this  work  was  redoubled  by  an  affront  he 
had  received  from  Seleucus,  who,  with  an  hundred  ftiips  that 
Ptolemy  had  fent  him,  failed  up  to  Tyre,  in  fight  of  all  the 
forces  of  Antigonus,  with  an  intention  to  brave  him  whilft  he 
was  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  that  city.  And  in  reality,  this 
infult  had  greatly  difcouraged  his  troops,  and  given  his  allies 
fuch  an  impreffion  of  his  weaknefs,  as  was  very  injurious  tq 
him.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  effect  of  thofe  dif- 
advantageous  opinions,  he  fent  for  tlie  principal  allies,  and 
affured  them,  he  would  have  fuch  a  fleet  at  fea  that  fummer, 
as  fhoald  be  fuperior  to  the  naval  force  of  all  his  enemies  ; 
»nd  he  was  Dunclual  to  his  promife  before  the  expiration  of 
the  year. 

*  But  when  he  perceived,  that  v/hile  he  was  thus  employed 
in  Phoenicia,  Caffander  gauied  upon  him  by  land  in  Afia  Mi- 
nor, he  marched  thither  with  part  of  his  troops,  and  left  the 
refl  with  his  fon  Demetrius,  who  was  then  but  twenty-tv/a 
years  of  age,  to  defend  Syria  and  Phoenicia  againft  Ptolemy. 
This  I^emetrius  will  be  much  celebrated  in  the  fequel  of  this 
hiftory,  and  I  Tnall  foon  point  out  his  particular  charafter. 

**  Tyre  v»'a3  then  reduced  to  the  lafl  extremities ;  the  fleet 
of  Antigonus  cut  off  all  comiriunicatlon  of  provifions,  and  the 
city  was  foon  obliged  to  capitulate.  The  garrifon  v/hich  Ptov 
lemy  had  there,  obtained  permliTion  to  march  out  with  all  their 
?:ffe£ls  ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  promifed  the  enjoyment  of 
theirs  without  inolellation,  Andronicus,  who  commanded  at 
the  Hcge,  was  tranfported  witli  gaining  a  place  of  fuch  import- 
ance on  any  conditions  whatever ;  and  efpeclally  after  a  fiege 
which  had  haraffed  his  troops  fo  exceedingly  for  fifteen  months. 

It  was  no  longer  than  nineteen  years  before  this  event,  that 
Alexander  had  delli-oj'ed  this  city,  in  fucli  a  manner  as  made 
it  natural  to  believe  it  would  require  v,'hole  ages  to  re-ellablilh 
it ;  and  3'ct  in  fo  fliovt  a  time  it  became  capable  of  fuitaining 
Uiis  new  iiegc,  which  lailcd  more  than  as  long  again  as  that 
of  Alexander.  This  circumuance  difcovers  the  great  refourcei 
J  A.  M.  3691,    Ant.  J.  C.  313.  ^  Piod.  J.  xlx.  p.  70J. 
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derived  from  commerce  ;  for  this  was  the  Only  expedient  by 
which  Tyre  rofe  out  of  its  ruins,  and  recovered  mofl  of  its 
former  fplendor.  This  city  was  then  the  centre  of  all  the  traf- 
fic of  the  Eaft  and  Weft. 

^  Demetrius,  who  now  began  to  be  known,  and  will  for  the 
future  be  furnamed  Pollorcetes  *,  which  lignilies  Taker  of  Ci- 
ties, was  the  fon  of  Antigonus.     He  was  finely  made,  and  of 
uncommon  beauty.     A  plealing  fweetnefs,   blended  with  gra- 
vity, was  vifible  in  his  afpeclf  ;  and  he  had  an  air  of  ferenity, 
intermixed  with  fomething  which  carried  awe  along  with  it. 
Vivacity  of  youth  in  him  was  tempered  with  a  majeftic  mien, 
and  an  air  truly  royal   and  heroic.     The  fame   mixture  was 
likewife  obfervable  in  his  manners,  which  were  equally  quali- 
fied to  charm  and  aftoniih.     When  he  bad  no  affairs  to  tranf- 
acl,  his  intercourfe  with  his  friends  was  enchanting;   Nothing 
could  equal  the  fumptuofity  infeperable  from  his  fealts,  luxury, 
and  his  whole  manner  of  living ;  and  it  may  be  juflly  faid, 
that  he  was  the  moft  voluptuous  and  delicate  of  ail  princes.    On 
the  other  hand,  as  alluring  as  all  thefe  foft  pleafures  might  ap- 
pear to  him,  when  he  had  any  enterprife  to  undertake,  he  was 
the  moft  active  and  vigilant  of  mankind  :  Nothing  but  his  pa- 
tience and  affiduity  in  fatigue,  were  equal  to  his  vivacity  and 
courage.     Such  is  the  charatSier  of  the  young  prince  who  now 
begins  to  appear  upon  the  ftage  of  aftion. 

Plutarch  remarks  in  him,  as  a  peculiarity  which  diftinguiih- 
ed  him  from  the  other  princes  of  his  time,  his  profound  refpect 
for  his  parents,  which  neither  flowed  from  affectation  or  cere- 
mony, but  was  lincere  and  real,  and  the  growth  of  the  heart 
itfelf.  Antigonus,  on  his  part,  had  a  tendernefs  and  affection 
for  his  fon,  that  was  truly  paternal,  and  extended  even  to  fa- 
miliarity, though  Without  any  diminution  of  the  authority  of 
the  fovereign  and  the  father;  and  this  created  an  union  and  con- 
fidence between  them,  entirely  free  from  all  fear  and  fufpicion. 

C  c  iiij 

<=  Plut.  =n  Demet.  p.  889—890. 
*  The  word  is  derived  from  ffuA.apej?,  to  befiege  a  city,  whofe  root  is  a-cX/f,  a 
city,  and  Ify.o;,  a  fence,  a  trench,  a  bulwark. 

■}■  To  yap  auro  x^i'''  '^^'  l^^S^'t  "'"  (fiSov  xai  apKV  £/VS,  xxi  (SvUKiKfCiTO  T^  vsas^w  xut 
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Plutarch  relates  an  Inftance  of  it,  to  this  efFc£l.  One  day,  whe^ 
Antigoniis  was  engaged  in  giving  audience  to  fome  ambafiadorg, 
Demetrius,  returning  frotn  the  chace,  advanced  into  the  great 
hall,  where  he  faluted  his  father  witli  a  kifs,  and  then  feated 
himfelf  at  his  fide,  with  his  darts  in  his  hand.  Antigonus  had 
jufl  given  the  ambalTadors  their  anfwer ;  but  he  orde;-ed  thei^i 
to  be  introduced  a  fecond  time  :  "  You  may  likewife  inform 
*'  your  mafters,"  faid  he,  "  of  the  manner  in  which  my  fon  and 
*'  "I  live  together."  Intimating  thereby  that  he  was  not  afraid 
to  let  his  fon  approach  him  with  arms  *,  and  that  this  good 
intelligence  that  fubfilled  between  him  and  his  fon,  conftitut- 
ed  the  greateft  llrength  of  his  dominions,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  affected  him  with  the  mofl  fenlible  pleafure.  But  to 
return  to  our  fubject. 

^  Antigoims  having  pafled  into  Afia,  foon  Hopped  the  pro- 
grefs  of  CaiTander's  arms,  and  prefTed  him  fo  vigoroufly,  that 
he  obliged  him  to  come  to  an  accommodation,  on  very  ho- 
nourable terms  ;  but  the  treaty  was  hardly  concluded  before 
he  repented  of  his  accefllon  to  it,  and  broke  it,  by  demand- 
ing fuccours  of  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus,  and  renewing  the  war. 
The  violation  of  treaties  was  confidered  as  nothing,  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  thole  princes  whofe  hiflory  I  am  now  writing. 
Thefe  unworthy  expedients,  which  are  jullly  thought  diiho- 
nourable  in  private  perfons,  appeared  to  thofe  as  fo  many  cir- 
cumftances  clTential  to  their  glory.  They  applauded  them- 
felves  for  their  perfidious  meafures,  as  if  they  had  been  in- 
ilances  of  their  abilities  in  government,  and  were  never  fen- 
lible that  fuch  proceedings  would  teach  their  troops  to  be 
■wanting  in  their  fidelity  to  them,  and  leave  them  deftitute  of 
any  pretext  of  complaint  againft  their  own  fubje£ls,  who,  by 
revolting  from  their  authority,  orjy  trod  in  the  fame  paths 
which  they  themfelves  had  already  marked  out.  By  fuch  con- 
tagious examples,  a  whole  age  is  foori  corrupted,  and  learns 
to  renounce,  withw)ut  a  blufii,    all   fentiments  of  honour  and 

d  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  lo. 

^  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  \yore  arms  but  in  war,  or  when  they 
hunted. 
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probity,  becaufe  that  which  is  once  become  corTimon,  no 
longer  appears  Ihameful. 

The  renewal  of  this  war  detained  Antigonus  in  thofe  parts 
longer  than  he  intended,  and  afforded  Ptolemy  an  opportuni- 
ty of  obtaining  confiderable  advantages  over  him  in  another 
quarter. 

*  He  firft  failed  with  his  fleet  to  the  iile  of  Cyprus,  and  re- 
duced the  greatefl  part  of  it  to  his  obedience.  Nicocles,  king 
of  Pathos,  one  of  the  cities  of  that  ifland,  fubmitted  to  him 
like  the  reft,  but  made  a  fecret  alliance  with  Antigonus,  a 
year  or  two  after.  Ptolemy  received  intelligence  of  this  pro- 
ceeding ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  other  princes  from  imi- 
tating his  example,  he  ordered  fome  of  his  officers  in  Cyprus 
to  deftroy  him  ;  but  they  being  unwilling  to  execute  tliat  com- 
miffion  themfelves,  earneflly  entreated  Nicocles  to  prevent  it 
by  a  voluntary  death.  The  unhappy  prince  confented  to  the 
propofal ;  and,  feeing  himfelf  utterly  dellitute  of  defence,  be- 
came his  own  executioner.  But  though  Ptolemy  had  com- 
manded thofe  officers  to  treat  the  queen  Axithea,  and  the 
other  princelTes  whom  they  found  in  the  palace  of  Nicocles, 
with  the  refpeft  due  to  their  rank,  yet  they  could  not  prevent 
them  from  following  the  example  of  the  unfortunate  king. 
The  queen,  after  fne  had  flain  her  daughters  with  her  own 
hands,  and  exhorted  the  other  princelTes  not  to  furvive  the 
calamity  by  which  their  unhappy  brother  fell,  plunged  her 
dagger  into  her  own  bofom.  The  death  of  thele  princelTes 
was  fucceeded  by  that  of  their  hufoands,  who,  before  they 
flew  themfelves,  fet  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  the  palace. 
Such  was  the  dreadful  and  bloody  fcene  which  was  acled  at 
Cyprus. 

Ptolemy,  after  he  once  became  mailer  of  that  ifland,  made 
a  defcent  into  Syria,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Cilicia, 
where  he  acquired  great  fpoils,  and  took  a  large  number  of 
prifoners,  whom  he  carried  with  him  into  Egypt.  Seleucus 
imparted  to  him,  at  his  return,  a  project  for  regaining  Syria 
and  Phoenicia ;  and  the  execution  of  it  Vas  agreed  to  be  un- 
dertaken. Ptolemy  accordingly  marched  thither  in  perfon 
f  Diod,  1.  xs.  p.  76I: 
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■with  a  fine  army,  after  he  had  happily  fuppreffed  a  revolt 
which  had  been  kindled  among  the  Cyreneans,  and  found 
Demetrius  at  Gaza,  who  oppofed  his  entrance  into  that  place. 
This  occafioned  a  iharp  engagement,  in  which  Ptolemy  was 
at  laft  viftorious.  Demetrius  had  five  thoufand  of  his  men 
killed,  and  eight  thoufand  more  made  prifoners  :  He  likewife 
loft  his  tents,  his  treafure,  and  all  his  equipage,  and  was 
obliged  to  retreat  as  far  as  Azotus,  and  from  thence  to  Tripo- 
li, a  city  of  Phoenicia  on  the  frontiers  of  Upper  Syria,  and  to 
abandoia  all  Phoenicia,  Paleftine,  and  Coelofyria,  to  Ptolemy. 

Before  his  departure  from  Azotus,  he  defired  leave  to  bury 
the  dead,  which  Ptolemy  not  only  granted ;  but  alfo  fent  him 
back  all  his  equipage,  tents,  furniture,  friends  and  domeftics, 
•without  any  ranfom,  and  caufed  it  to  be  declared  to  him, 
**  That  they  ought  not  to  make  war  againft  each  other  for 
*'  riches,  but  for  glory;"  and  it  was  impoffible  for  a  Pagan  to 
think  better.  May  we  not  likewife  fay,  that  he  uttered  his 
real  fentiments  ?  Demetrius,  touched  with  fo  obliging  an  in- 
llance  of  generofity,  immediately  begged  of  the  gods  not  to 
leave  him  long  indebted  to  Ptolemy  for  fo  great  a  benefa£lion, 
but  to  furnilh  him  with  an  opportunity  of  returning  him  one 
of  a  like  nature. 

Ptolemy  fent  the  reft  of  the  prifoners  into  Egypt,  to  ferve 
him  in  his  fleet,  and  then  purfued  his  conquefts.  All  the 
coaft  of  Phoenicia  fubmitted  to  him,  except  the  city  of  Tyre  j 
npon  which  he  fent  a  fecret  meflage  to  Andronicus,  the  go- 
vernor of  that  place,  and  one  of  the  braveft  officers  of  Anti- 
gonus,  and  the  moft  attached  to  the  fervice  of  his  mafter,  to 
induce  him  to  abandon  the  city  with  a  good  grace,  and  not 
oblige  him  to  beficge  it  in  form.  Andronicus,  who  depended 
on  the  Tyrian's  fidelity  to  Antigonus,  returned  a  haughty, 
and  even  an  infulting  and  contemptuous  anfwer  to  Ptolemy  ; 
but  he  was  deceived  in  his  expeftations ;  for  the  garrifon  and 
inhabitants  compelled  him  to  furrender.  He  then  imagined 
himfelf  inevitably  loft,  and  that  nothing  could  make  a  con- 
queror forget  the  infolence  with  which  he  had  treated  him ; 
but  he  was  deceived  again.     The  king  of  Egypt,  inftead  of 
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any  reprilals  upon  an  officer  who  had  infulted  him  with  fa 
much  indignity,  made  it  a  kind  of  duty  to  engage  him  in  his 
fervice  by  the  regard  he  profelTed  for  him,  when  he  was  in- 
troduced to  falute  him. 

Demetrius  was  not  difcouraged  with  the  lofs  of  the  battle, 
as  a  young  prince  who  had  been  fo  unfortunate  in  his  firfc  en- 
terprife,  might  naturally  have  been  ;  but  he  employed  all  his 
attention  in  raifing  frcfh  troops  and  m.aking  new  preparations, 
xvith  all  the  fteadincfs  and  refolution  of  a  confummate  gene- 
ral, habituated  to  the  art  of  war,  and  to  the  inconftaucy  and 
vicilHtudes  of  arms  j  in  a  word,  he  fortiSed  the  cities,  and 
was  continually  exerciiing  his  foldiers. 

Antigonus  received  intelligence  of  the  lots  of  that  battle, 
Tvithout  any  vifible  emotion  ;  and  he  coldly  faid,  "  Ptolem)*- 
♦'  lias  defeated  boys,  but  fhall  foon  have  men  to  deal  with  ;" 
and  as  he  was  unwilling  to  abate  the  courage  and  ardour  of 
his  fon,  he  complied  with  his  requeil  of  making  a  fecond  trial 
of  his  forces  againil  Ptolemy. 

^  Some  time  after  this  event,  Cille?,  Ptolemy's  lieutenant, 
arrived  with  a  numerous  army,  fully  perfuaded  that  he  fliould 
drive  Demetrius  out  of  Syria  ;  for  he  had  entertained  a  very 
contemptible  opinion  of  him  from  his  defeat :  But  Demetrius, 
who  had  known  how  to  derive  advantages  from  his  misfor- 
tune, and  was  now  become  more  circumfpecl  and  attentive, 
fell  upon  liim  when  he  leall  expected  it,  and  made  himfeif 
mailer  of  his  camp  and  all  his  baggage,  took  feven  thoufand 
of  his  men  prifoners,  even  feized  him  with  his  own  hands, 
and  carried  off  a  great  booty.  The  glory  and  riches  Deme- 
trius had  acquired  by  tliis  victory,  afTecled  him  lefs  than  the 
pleafure  of  being  in  a  condition  to  acquit  himfeif  with  refpecl 
to  his  enemy,  and  return  the  obligation  he  had  received  from 
him.  He  could  not,  however,  act  in  this  manner  by  his  owa 
authority,  but  vvTote  an  account  of  the  whole  affair  to  his  fa- 
ther, who  permitted  him  to  acl  as  he  fnould  judge  proper. 
Upon  which  he  immediately  fent  back  Cilles,  with  all  his 
friends,  laden  with  magnificent  prefents,  and  all  the  baggage 
pe  had  taken.  There  is  certainly  fomething  very  noble  ia 
f  A.  M.  3603.    Ant.  J.  C.  311.    Tied.  1.  sis.  p.  729. 
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contending  with  an  enemy  in  this  generous  manner ;  and  it 
was  a  difpofiiion  ilill  more  efb'mable,  efpecially  in  a  young 
and  viftorious  prince,  to  make  it  a  point  of  glory,  to  depend 
entirely  upon  his  father,  and  to  take  no  naeafures  in  fuch  ^ 
conjunclu're  without  confulting  him. 

2  Seleucus,  after  the  viftory  obtained  over  Demetrius  at 
Gaza,  had  obtained  a  thoufand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horfe 
from  Ptolemy,  and  proceeded  with  this  fmall  efcort  to  the 
Eaft,  with  an  intention  to  re-enter  Babylon.  When  he  ar- 
rived at  Carrae,  in  Mefopotamia,  he  made  the  Macedonian 
garrifon  join  his  troops,  partly  by  confent,  and  partly  by  com- 
pulfion.  As  foon  as  his  approach  to  Babylon  was  known,  his 
ancient  fubjefts  came  in  great  numbers  to  range  themfelves 
under  his  enfigns,  for  the  moderation  of  his  government  had 
rendered  him  greatly  beloved  in  that  province  ;  whilft  the  fe- 
verity  of  Antigonus,  was  univerfally  detelled.  The  people 
were  charmed  at  his  return,  and  the  hopes  of  his  re-ellablifli- 
ment.  When  he  arrived  at  Babylon,  he  found  the  gates  open, 
and  was  received  with  the  general  acclamations  of  the  people. 
Thofe  who  favoured  the  party  of  Antigonus,  retired  into  the 
caftle ;  but  as  Seleucus  was  mafter  of  the  city,  and  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  he  foon  made  himfelf  mailer  of  tliat  for- 
trefs,  and  there  found  his  children,  friends,  and  domeftics, 
whom  Antigonus  had  detained  prifoners  in  that  place  from 
the  retreat  of  Seleucus  into  Egypt. 

It  was  immediately  judged  necelTary  to  ralfe  a  good  army  to 
defend  thefe  acquifitions  ;  and  he  was  hardly  reinftated  in  Ba- 
bylon, before  Nicanor,  the  governor  of  Media  under  Anti- 
gonfts,  was  upon  his  march  to  dillodge  him.  Seleucus  having 
received  intelligence  of  his  motion,  palled  the  Tigris,  in  order 
to  confront  him,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  furprife  him 
in  a  difadvantageous  poft,  where  he  afiaulted  his  camp  by  night, 
and  entirety  defeated  his  army.  Nicanor  was  compelled  to 
fly,  with  a  fmall  number  of  his  friends,  and  to  crofs  the  de- 
ferts  before  he  could  arrive  at  the  place  where  Antigonus  then 
was.  All  the  troops,  who  had  efcaped  from  the  defeat,  declared 
for  Seleucus,  either  through  a  diilatisfadion  in  the  fervice  of 
g  Diod.  1,  xix.  r-  7a6 — 728, 
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Antigonus,  or  elfe  from  the  apprehenfions  of  the  conqueror. 
Seleucus  was  now  mafter  of  a  fine  army,  which  he  employed 
in  tlie  conqueft  of  IMedia  and  Sufiana,  wifh  the  other  adjacent 
provinces  ;  by  which  means  he  rendered  himfelf  very  powerful . 
The  lenity  of  his  government,  his  juftice,  equity  and  humani- 
ty to  all  his  fubjecls,  contributed  principally  to  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  his  power ;  and  he  was  then  fenuble  how  advantage- 
ous it  is  for  a  prince  to  treat  his  people  in  that  manner,  and 
to  poflefs  their  afFe6Vions.  He  arrived  in  his  own  territories 
with  a  handful  of  m^n  ;  but  the  love  of  his  people  was  equi\'n- 
lent  to  an  army  ;  and  he  not  only  affembled  a  vail  body  of  them 
about  hitn,  in  a  fnort  time,  but  they  were  like  wife  rendered 
invincible  by  their  aifedlion  for  him. 

^  With  this  entry  into  Babylon,  commences  the  famous  Era 
of  the  Seleucides,  received  by  all  the  people  of  the  eaft,  as 
well  Pagans,  as  Jews,  Chriflians,  and  Mohammedans.  Tiie 
Jev/s  called  it  the  Era  of  Contracts,  becaufe  when  they  w-ere 
fubje6led  to  the  government  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings, 
they  were  obliged  to  infert  it  into  the  dates  of  their  contracts 
and  other  civil  writings.  The  Arabians  flile  it  the  Era  of  Ei- 
corniis,  intimating  Seleucus  thereby,  according  to  fome  au- 
thors, who  declare  that  the  fculptors  reprefented  him  witli 
two  horns  of  an  ox  on  his  head,  becaufe  this  prince  was  fo 
ftrong,  that  he  could  feize  that  animal  by  the  horns,  and  flop 
him  fliort  in  his  full  career.  The  two  books  of  Maccabees 
call  it  the  Era  of  the  Greeks,  and  ufe  it  in  their  dates ;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  Hrft  of  thefe  books  repre- 
fents  it  as  beginning  in  the  fpring,  the  other  in  the  autumn 
of  the  fame  year.  The  thirty-one  \ears  of  the  reiiiii  afcribed 
to  Seleucus  begin  at  this  period. 

'  Antigonus  was  at  Calaenae,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  victory  obtained  by  his  fon  Demetrius  over  the  troops 
of  Ptolemy  ;  and  immediately  advanced  to  Syria,  in  order  to 
fecure  all  the  advantages  that  were  prefented  to  him  by  that 
event.  He  croffed  mount  Taurus,  and  joined  his  fon,  v.-hom 
he  tenderly  embraced  at  the  firft  interview,  ilaedding  at  the 
fame  time  tears  of  joy.  Ptolemy,  being  fenfible  that  he  was 
h.  A.  M.  J693.    Ant.  J.  C.  311.  i  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  729. 
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not  ftrong  enough  to  oppofe  the  united  forces  of  the  fathex* 
aud  fon,  refolved  to  demolifh  the  fortifications  of  Aca,  Toppa, 
Samaria,  and  Gaza ;  after  which  he  retired  into  Egypt,  with 
the  greateft  part  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  and  a  numerous 
ti-ain  of  the  inhabitants.  In  this  manner  was  all  Phoenicia, 
Judaea,  and  Coelofyria,  fubjefted  a  fecond  time  to  the  power 
©f  Antigonus. 

^  The  inhabitants  cf  thefe  provinces,  who  were  carried  off 
by  Ptolemy,  followed  him  more  out  of  inclination  than  by  any 
conflraint ;  and  the  moderation  and  humanity  with  which  he; 
always  treated  thofe  who  fubmitted  to  his  government,  had 
gained  their  hearts  fo  elFeflually,  that  they  v/ere  more  defirous 
of  living  under  him  in  a  foreign  country,  than  to  continue  fub- 
ject  in  their  own  to  Antigonus,  from  whom  they  had  ncJ 
expedations  of  fo  gentle  a  treatment.  They  were  likewife 
Hrengthened  in  this  refolution  by  the  advantageous  propofals 
of  Ptolemy ;  for,  as  he  then  intended  to  make  Alexandria  the 
capital  of  Egypt,  it  was  very  eafy  to  draw  the  inhabitants  thi- 
ther, where  he  offered  them  extraordinary  privileges  and  im- 
munities. He  therefore  fettled  in  that  city  moll  of  thofe  who" 
followed  him  on  this  occafion,  among  v^'hom  was  a  numerous 
body  of  Jews.  Alexander  had  formerly  placed  many  of  that 
nation  there  ;  but  Ptolemy,  in  his  return  from  one  of  his  firfl 
expeditions,  planted  a  much  greater  mimber  in  that  city  than 
Alexander  himfelf ;  and  they  there  found  a  fine  country,  and 
a  powerful  prcteclion.  The  rumour  of  thefc  advantages  being 
propagated  through  all  Judaea,  rendered  many  more  of  the 
inhabitants  defirous  of  eftablifhing  themfelves  at  Alexandria  5 
and  they  accomplilhed  that  defign  upon  this  occafion.  Alex- 
ander had  granted  the  Jews  who  fettled  there  under  liis  go- 
vernment, the  fame  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  Mace- 
donians ;  and  Ptolemy  purfued  tlie  fame  conduct  with  refpeft 
to  this  new  colony.  In  a  word,  he  fettled  fuch  a  number  of 
them  there,  that  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  Jews  almoft 
formed  an  entire  city  of  itfelf.  A  large  body  of  Samaritans 
alfo  eftablilhcd  themfelves  theie,  on  the  fame  footing  with  the 
Jews,  and  increafed  exceedingly  in  numbers. 

k  Jofc-ph.  Anti"}- 1,  xii,  c.  I,  ct  contr.  Appian.  1.  i.  ct  ii. 
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'  Antlgonus,  after  he  had  repoflefied  hlmftlf  of  Syria  and 
Judaea,  font  Athenaeus,  one  of  his  generals,  againfl  the  Na- 
bathaean  Arabs,  a  nation  of  robbers,  who  made  fev^eral  inroads 
into  the  country  he  had  newly  conquered,  and  had  lately  car- 
ried off  a  very  large  booty.  Their  capital  city  was  Petra,  fo 
called  by  the  Greeks,  becaufe  it  is  fituated  on  a  high  rock,  ia 
the  middle  of  a  defert  country.  Athenaeus  made  himfelf  ma- 
iler of  this  place,  and  likewife  of  the  fpoils  depofited  in  it  j  but 
the  Arabs  attacked  him  by  furprife  in  his  retreat,  and  defeat- 
ed the  greateft  part  of  his  troops  ;  they  likewife  killed  him  on 
the  fpot,  regained  all  the  booty,  and  carried  it  back  to  Petra, 
from  whence  they  wrote  a  letter  to  Andgonus,  who  was  thea 
in  Syria,  complaining  of  the  injuftice  with  which  they  had 
been  treated  by  Athenaeus.  Antigonus  pretended  at  firll  to  dif- 
approve  his  proceedings  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  had  affembled  his 
troops,  he  gave  the  command  of  them  to  his  fon  Demetrius, 
with  orders  to  chaflife  the  infolence  of  thofe  robbers :  But  as  this 
prince  found  it  impraclicable  to  force  them,  in  their  retreat,  or 
retake  Petra,  he  contented  himfelf  with  making  the  beil  treaty 
he  could  with  this  people,  and  then  marched  back  with  his 
troops. 

™  Antigonus,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  Seleucus  in  the  Eaft,  fent  his  fon  Demetrius  thither  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  to  drive  him  out  of  Babylon,  and  dif- 
poflTefs  him  of  that  province,  while  he  himfelf  advanced  to  the 
coafts  of  Afia  Minor,  to  oppofe  the  operations  of  the  confe- 
derate princes,  whofe  power  daily  increafed.  He  likewife  or- 
dered his  fon  to  join  him,  after  he  had  executed  his  commif- 
fion  in  the  Eaft.  Demetrius,  in  conformity  to  his  father's  di- 
re£lions,  alTembled  the  army  at  Daraafcus,  aud  marched  to 
Babylon ;  and  as  Seleucus  was  then  in  Media,  he  entered  the 
city  without  any  oppofition.  Patrocles,  who  had  been  intruft- 
ed  with  the  government  of  that  city  by  Seleucus,  finding  him- 
felf not  ftrong  enough  to  refill  Demetrius,  retired  with  his 
troops  into  the  marlhes,  where  the  rivers,    canals,  and  fens 

1  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  730—733. 
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that  covered  him,  made  the  approach  impradicable.  He  had 
the  precaution,  when  he  left  Babylon,  to  caufe  the  inhabitants 
alfo  to  retire  from  thence,  who  all  faved  themfelves;  fome  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Tigris,  others  in  the  deferts,  and  the  reft 
in  places  of  fecurity. 

Demetrius  caufed  the  caftles  to  be  attacked,  of  which  there 
were  two  in  Babylon,  very  large,  and  ftrengthened  with  good 
garrifons  on  the  two  oppofite  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  One 
of  thefe  he  took,  and  placed  in  it  a  garrifon  of  feven  thoufand 
men.  The  other  fuftained  the  fiege  till  Antigonus  ordered 
his  fon  to  join  him.  This  prince,  therefore,  left  Archelaus,  one 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  with  a  thoufand  horfe, 
and  five  thoufand  foot,  to  continue  the  fiege,  and  marched  with 
the  refl  of  the  troops  info  Afia  Minor,  to  reinforce  his  fatheri 

Before  his  departure,  he  caufed  Babylon  to  be  plundered  ; 
but  this  action  proved  very  detrimental  to  his  fadier's  affairs, 
and  attached  the  inhabitants  more  than  ever  to  Seleucus  ;  even 
ihofe  who  till  then  had  efpoufed  the  interell  of  Antigonus, 
never  imagined  that  the  city  would  be  treated  in  that  manner, 
and  looked  upoii  this  pillage  as  an  a6l  of  defertion,  and  a  foi'^ 
mal  declaration  of  his  having  entirely  abandoned  them.  This 
induced  them  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  an  accommodation 
with  Seleucus  ;  and  they  accordingly  went  over  to  his  party  ; 
by  which  means  Seleucus  upon  his  return,  which  immediately 
followed  the  departure  of  Demetiius,  had  no  difficulty  to  drive 
out  the  few  troops  that  Demetrius  had  left  in  the  city  ;  and  he 
retook  the  caftle  they  had  poffefied.  When  this  event  was 
accomplifiied,  he  efiabliftied  his  authority  in  fuch  a  folid  man- 
ner, that  nothing  was  capable  of  Ihaking  it.  This,  therefore, 
is  the  epocha  to  which  the  Babylonians  refer  the  foundation 
of  his  kingdom,  though  all  the  other  nations  of  Afia  place  it 
fix  months  fooner,  and  in  the  preceding  ytzr. 

"  Demetrius,  upon  his  arrival  in  Afia  Minor,  obliged  Pto- 
lemy to  raife  the  fiegejof  Halicarnafl'us  ;  and  this  event  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  confederate  prince* 
and  Antigonus  ;  by  which  it  was  llipulated,  that  Cafl'ander 
lliould  have  the  management  of  the  Macedonian  afi"airs,  till 

n  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  739.    Plut.  in  Dcmet.  p.  89*, 
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Alexander,  the  fon  of  Roxana,  was  of  age  to  reign.  Lyfi- 
niachus  "vvas  to  have  Thrace  ;  Ptolemy,  Egypt;  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  Libya,  with  Arabia,  and  all  Alia,  was  allotted  to  An- 
tigonus.  All  the  cities  of  Greece  were  iikewife  to  enjoy  their 
liberty  ;  but  this  accomodation  was  of  no  long  duration  :  And 
indeed  it  is  furpriling,  that  princes  fo  well  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  fenfible  that  the  facred  folemnity  of  oaths  was 
only  employed  for  their  mutual  delulion,  fliould  expect  any 
fuccefs  from  an  expedient  that  had  been  praclifed  fo  frequentr 
ly  in  vain,  and  was  then  fo  much  indifgrace.  This  treaty  was 
hardly  concluded  before  each  party  complained  of  infractions, 
and  hoftilities  were  renewed.  The  true  reufon  was,  the  ex- 
traordinary power  of  Antlgonus,  which  daily  increafed,  and 
became  fo  formidable  to  the  other  three,  that  they  Vv'ere  in- 
capable of  enjoj-ing  any  fatisfaclion,  till  they  had  reduced  hin;. 

It  was  manifeft  that  they  were  only  foiicituous  for  their  own 
intereft,  and  had  no  regard  for  the  family  of  Alexander.  Ths 
Macedonians  began  to  be  impatient ;  and  declared  aloud,  that 
it  was  time  for  them  to  caufe  the  young  Alexander  to  appear 
upon  the  ftage  of  action,  as  he  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  to  bring  him  out  of  prifon,  in  order  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted v/ith  the  ftate  of  his  affairs.  Callander,  who  forefaw 
in  this  proceeding,  the  deftrudtion  of  his  own  meafures,  caufed 
the  young  king  and  his  mother  Roxana  to  be  fccrctly  put  to' 
(death,  in  the  cafile  of  Amphipplis,  where  he  had  confined 
them  for  fome  years. 

°  poj.yfperchon,  who  governed  in  Peioponncuis,  took  this 
opportunity  to  declai"e  openly  againft  the  conduct  of  Caffander 
and  mrvde  the  people  feniible  of  the  enormous  vvickednefs  of 
this  action,  with  a  view  of  rendering  him  odious  to  the  Mace- 
donians, and  entirely  fuppl^nt  him  in  their  alFeftions.  As  he 
had  then  no  thoughts  of  re-entering  MacMonia,  from  whenc? 
he  had  been  driven  by  Caffander,  he  affected  an  air  of  great 
zeal  for  the  houfe  of  Alexander  ;  and  in  order  to  render  it 
apparent,  he  caufed  Hercules,  another  fon  of  Alexander  by 
Earfma,  the  widow   of   Memnon,  and  who  was  then  aboiy: 
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feventeen  years  of  age,  to  be  brought  from  Pergamus  ;  upon 
which  he  himfelf  advanced  with  an  army,  and  propofed  to  tlie 
Macedonians,  to  place  him  upon  the  throne.  Caffander  wag 
terrified  at  his  proceeding,  and  reprefented  to  him,  at  an  in- 
terview between  them,  that  he  was  preparing  to  raife  himfelf 
a  mailer  ;  but  that  it  would  be  more  for  his  intereft  to  remove 
Hercules  out  of  the  way,  and  fecure  the  fovereignty  of  Greece 
to  himfelf;  oiFering,  at  the  fame  time,  his  own  ailiflance  for 
that  purpofe.  This  difcourfe  eafily  prevailed  upon  him  to  fa- 
crifice  the  young  prince  to  Caffander,  as  he  was  now  perfuaded 
that  he  fliould  derive  great  advantages  from  his  death.  Her- 
cules, therefore,  and  his  mother,  fuftered  the  fame  fate  from 
him  the  next  year,  as  Roxana  and  her  fon  had  before  from 
Caflander ;  and  each  of  thefe  wretches  facrificed,  in  his  turn, 
an  heir  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  iliare  it  between  themfelves. 

As  there  was  novv^  no  prince  of  Alexander's  houfe  left,  each 
of  them  retained  his  government  with  the  authority  of  a  fove- 
j-eign,  and  were  perfuaded  that  they  had  efFe£lually  fecured 
their  acqt^ifitions,  by  the  murder  of  thofe  princes  \'A\o  alone 
had  a  lawful  title  to  them,  even  congratulating  themfelves  for 
having  extinguifhed  in  their  own  minds  all  remains  of  refpedb  1 
for  the  memory  of  Alexander,  their  m after  and  bencfaftor, 
which  till  then  had  held  their  hands.  Who  without  horror 
could  behold  an  action  fo  perfidious,  and  at  the  fame  time,  j 
fo  fliameful  ':A\d.  bafe  1  But  fuch  was  the  infenlibiiity  of  them 
both,  that  they  were  equally  forward  to  felicitate  themfelve^ 
on  the  fuccefs  of  an  impious  confederacy,  which  ended  in  the 
eiFuiicn  of  their  mafter's  blood.  The  blackeft  of  all  crimes 
never  cod  the  ambitious  any  remorfe,  provided  the}"-  conduce 
to  their  ends. 

P  Ptolemy  having  commenced  the  Avar  anew,  took,  feveral 
cities  from  Antigonus  in  Cilicia,  and  other  parts  ;  but  Deme- 
trius foon  regained  what  his  father  had  loll  in  Cilicia  5  and  the 
other  generals  of  Antigonus  had  the  fame  fuccefs  againft  thofe 
of  Ptolemy,  who  did  not  command  tliis  expedition  in  perfon. 
Cyprus  v/as  now  the  only  territory  where  Ptolemy  preferved 
his  conquefts  -,  for  v/hcn  he  had  caufed  Nicoclcs,  king  of  Pa- 
p  Diod.  I.  XX.  p.  760, 
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phos,  to  fuflxn-  death,  he  entirely  cruflied  the  party  of  Antl- 
gonus  in  that  ifland. 

"i  In  order  to  obtain  fome  compenfation  for  what  he  had  loft 
in  Cilicia,  he  invaded  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  fome  other  pro- 
vinces of  Afia  Minor,  where  he  took  feveral  places  from  An- 
tigonus. 

■■  He.  then  failed  into  the  ^gean  fea,  and  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  theifleof  Andros  ;  after  which  he  took.  Sicyon,  Corinth, 
and  fome  other  cities. 

During  his  continuance  in  thofa  parts,  he  formed  an  mti- 
aiate  correfpondence  with  Cleopatra,  the  fifter  of  Ale:::?jider, 
who  had  efpoufed  Alexander  king  of  Epirus,  and  at  whofe 
nuptials  Philip  had  been  aflaffinated.  This  princefs,  after  the 
<leath  of  her  conlort,  who  was  (lain  in  the  Avars  of  Italy,  had 
continued  in  a  Itate  of  widowhood,  and  lor  feveral  years  had 
refided  at  Sard  is  in  Lydia  ;  but  as  Antigonus,  who  was  malier 
of  that  city,  did  not  treat  her  with  any  extraordinary  refpect, 
Ptolemy  made  an  artful  improvement  of  her  dlfcontent,  in  or- 
der  to  gain  her  over  to  his  intereft.  With  this  intention,  he 
invited  her  to  an  interview,  in  hopes  of  deriving  from  her  pre- 
ience,  fome  advantages  againft  Antigonus.  The  princefs  had 
already  fet  out ;  but  the  governor  of  Sardis  cavifed  her  to  be 
ilopped,  and  imm.ediately  brought  back  by  the  command  of 
Antigonus,  and  then  lecretly  deilroyed  her.  Antigonus,  foon 
after  this  event,  came  to  Sardis,  where  he  ordered  all  the  wo- 
riien  who  had  been  inllrumcntal  ia  her  murder,  to  be  proceed- 
ed acjainit. 

We  may  here  behold  with  admiration,  how  heavily  the 
arm  of  the  Almightly  fell  upon  all  the  race  of  Alexander,  and 
with  Vvhat  feverity  it  purfued  the  fmall  remains  of  his  faaiily, 
and  all  thofe  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  any  v/ay  related  to 
that  famous  conqueror,  whofe  favour  was  ardently  courted  by 
all  the  world  a  few  years  before.  A  fatal  curfc  confumed  his 
whole  family,  and  avenged  upon  it  all  the  acts  of  violence 
which  had  been  committed  by  that  prince.  God  even  ufed  the 
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mlniftration  of  his  courtiers,  officers,  and  domeflics,  to  render 
the  fevcrity  of  his  judgments  vifible  to  all  mankind,  who,  by 
thefe  means,  received  feme  kind  of  reparation  for  the  calami- 
ties they  had  fuffered  from  Alexander. 

Antigonus,  though  he  was  the  minifler  of  the  Deity,  in  the 
execution  of  his  jufl  decrees,  was  not  the  lefs  criminal  on  that 
account,  bepaufe  he  only  aded  from  motives  of  ambition  and 
cruelty,  which,  in  the  event,  filled  him  with  all  imaginable 
horror,  and  which  he  wiihed  he  could  be  capable  of  conceal-r 
ing  from  the  obfervation  of  mankind.  He  celebrated  the  fu- 
neral of  Cleopatra  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  hoping, 
by  this  plaufible  exterior,  to  dazz.le  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and 
avoid  the  hatred  due  to  fo  black  a  crime.  But  fo  deep  a  ftain 
of  hypccrify  as  this,  ufuaily  difcovers  the  crime  it  labours  to 
conceal,  and  only  increafes  the  jufl  horror  the  world  generally 
entertains  for  thofe  who  have  comipitted  it. 

This  barbarous  and  unmanly  adion  was  not  the  only  one 
that  Antigonus  committed.  Seleucus  and  Ftolemy  raifed  the 
fuperltruclure  of  their  power  on  the  clemency  and  juftice  with 
which  they  governed  their  people ;  and,  by  thefe  expedients, 
eftabliflied  lading  empires,  which  continued  in  their  families 
for  feveral  generations  :  But  the  charader  of  Antigonus  was 
of  a  different  caft.  It  was  a  maxim  v/ith  him,  to  remove  ail 
obllacies  to  his  defigns,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  jullice  or 
humanity  ;  in  ccnfequence  of  which,  wh,en  that  brutal  and 
tyrannical  force,  by  wnich  alone  he  had  fupported  himfelf, 
came  to  fail  him,  he  loft  both  life  and  empire. 

Ptoleniy,  with  all  the  wifdom  and  moderation  of  his  govern- 
ment, was  not  fecure  from  revolts.  The  treachery  of  Ophel- 
ias, governor  of  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  v/ho  formed  an  infur- 
redion  liiuch  about  this  time,  gave  him  a  juft  inquietude  ;but 
it  happened  very  fortunately  to  be  attended  with  no  finifter 
pffed.  This  c.fiicer  had  fcrved  firil  under  Alexander  j  and, 
after  the  death  of  that  prince,  had  embraced  the  interell  of 
Ptolemy,  whom  he  followed  into  Egypt.  Piolemy  intrufted 
him  with  the  command  of  the  army  which  was  intended  for 
the  redudion  of  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  provinces  that  had  bee^ 
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allotted  to  lilm,  as  v/ell  as  Egypt  and  Arabia,  in  tlie  partition 
of  the  empire.  When  thofe  two  provinces  were  fubdued, 
Ptolemy  conferred  the  government  of  them  upon  Ophelias, 
who,  when  he  was  fenfible  that  this  prince  was  too  much  en- 
gaged with  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  to  give  him  any  appre- 
henfions,  had  rendered  himfelf  independent,  and  continued, 
for  that  year,  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  ufurpation. 

Agathocles,  king  of  Sicily,  having  marched  into  Africa  to 
attack  the  Carthaginians,  endeavoured  to  engage  Ophelias  in 
his  intereft,  and  promifed  to  affift  him  in  the  conqueft  of  all 
Africa  for  himfelf.  Ophelias,  won  by  lb  grateful  a  propofal, 
joined  Agathocles  with  an  army  of  twenty  tlioufand  men  in 
the  Carthaginian  territories  j  but  he  had  fcarce  arrived  there, 
before  the  perfidious  wretch,  who  had  drawn  him  thither, 
caufed  him  to  be  flain,  and  kept  his  army  in  his  own  fervice. 
The  liiftory  of  the  Carthaginians  will  inform  the  reader,  in 
what  manner  this  black  inftance  of  treachery  fucceeded.  Pto- 
lemy, upon  the  death  of  Ophelias,  recovered  Libya  an.l  Cyre- 
naicai  The  wife  of  the  latter  was  an  Athenian  lady  of  un- 
common beauty ;  her  name  was  Eurjdice,  and  fhe  was  de- 
fcended  from  Miltiades.  After  the  death  of  her  hulband,  fne 
returned  to  Athens,  where  Demetrius  faw  her  the  following 
lyear,  and  efpoufsd  her. 

SECTION  VII. 

t}EMETRIUS,  the  SoN  o/ANTIGONUS,  hcfiCges  andtahes  AthENS, 

'the  Conferences  ivhich  follow. 

Antigonus  and  Demetrius  had  formed  a  defign  to  reftore  li- 
berty to  all  Greece  %  which  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  flavery,  by 
Callander,.  Ptolemy,  and  Polyfperchcn.  Thefe  confederate 
princes,  in  order  to  fubje^l  the  Gi"eeks,  had  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  eftablifh  arillocracy  in  all  the  cities  they  conquered. 
This  is  the  government  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  corre- 
fponds,  the  mod  of  any,  with  regal  authority.     Antigonuo, 
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to  engage  the  people  in  his  interefl,  had  recourfe  to  a  contra- 
ry method,  by  fubfiituting  a  democracy,  which  more  eiTeftu- 
ally  foothed  the  inclination  of  the  Greeks,  by  lodging  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  This  conduct  was  a  reno- 
vation of  the  policy  which  had  been  fo  frequently  employed 
again^  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  the  Athenians  and  Perfians, 
that  had  alwajrs  fucceeded  ;  and  it  was  impofiible  for  it  to  be 
ineffe£lual  in  this  conjunftiire,  if  fupported  by  a  good  array. 
Antigonus  could  not  enter  upon  his  raeafures  in  a  better  man- 
ner, than  by  opening  the  fcene  with  the  fignal  of  democratic 
liberty  in  Athens  ;  which  was  not  only  the  moft  jealous,  but 
tvas  likewife  at  tlie  head  of  all  the  other  republics. 

Vv'^hen  the  liege  of  Athens  had  been  refolved  upon,  Anti- 
conns  was  told  by  one  of  his  friends,  that,  if  he  flaould  hap- 
pen to  take  that  city,  he  ought  to  keep  it  for  himfelf,  as  the 
key  of  all  Greece  ;  but  he  entirely  rejected  that  propofal,  and 
replied,  "  That  the  beft  and  flronged  key  which  he  knev.', 
"  was  the  friendmip  of  the  people ;  and  that  x\thens  being  in 
'•'■  a  manner  the  light  by  which  all  the  world  fleered,  would 
"  net  fair  to  fpread  univerfally  the  glory  of  his  adlions."  It 
is  very  furpriling  to  fee  in  what  manner  princes,  who  are  very 
tinjuil  and-  felf-interefled,  can  fometimes  borrow  the  language 
of  equity  and  generolity,  and  are  fohcitous  of  doing  them- 
felves  honour  by  affumiug  the  appearance  of  virtues,  to  which, 
in  reality,  they  are  utter  ftrangers. 

Demetrius  fet  out  for  Athens  with  five  thoufand  talents, 
and  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  fhips.  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus  had  commanded  in  that  city  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years, 
in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  Caflander;  and  the 
republic,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  never  experienced  a  juft- 
er  government,  or  enjoyed  a  feries  of  greater  tranquillity  and 
happinefo.  The  citizens,  in  gratitude  to  his  adminiftration, 
had  erected  as  many  flatues  to  his  honour  as  there  are  days 
in  the  year,  namely,  three  hundred  and  fixty  ;  for,  at  that 
time,  tlie  year,  according  to  Pliny  *,  was  limited  to  this  num- 
ber of  days.  An  honour  like  this  had  never  been  accorded  to 
any  citiz.en. 

*  Nonduxn  anno  hunc  numcrum  dicrum  excedente-     Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  6. 
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When  tlie  fleet  of  Demetrius  approached,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants prepared  for  its  reception,  believing  the  Ihips  belonged 
to  Ptolemy ;  but  when  the  captains  and  principal  ofiicerS 
were  at  lad  undeceived,  they  immediately  had  recourfe  to 
arms  for  their  defence;  every  place  was  filled  with  tumult  and 
conmiion,  the  Athenians  being  reduced  to  a  fudden  and  un- 
expected neceffity  of  repelling  an  enemy,  who  advanced  upon 
them  without  being  difcovered,  and  liad  already  made  a  de- 
fcent ;  for  Demetrius .  had  entered  the  port,  which  he  found 
entirely  open,  and  might  eafily  be  di'linguiriied  on  the  deck 
of  his  galley,  where  with  his  hand  he  made  a  fignal  to  the 
people  to  keep  themfelves  quiet,  and  afford  him  an  audience* 
The  tumult  being  then  calmed,  he  caufed  them  to  be  inform- 
ed aloud  by  a  herald,  who  placed  himfelf  at  his  fide,  "  That 
*'  his  father  Antigonuo  hud  fent  him,  iinder  happy  aufpices, 
"  to  reiuftate  the  Athenians  in  the  poffenion  of  their  liberty; 
"  to  drive  the  garrifon  out  of  their  citadel ;  and  to  re-eilablifh 
"  their  laws,  and  ancient  plan  of  government." 

The  Athenians,  at  this  proclamation,  call  their  bucklers 
down  at  their  feet,  and  clapping  their  hands  with  loud  accla- 
mations of  joy,  prelTed  Demetrius  to  defcend  from  his  galley, 
and  called  him  their  preferver  and  benefador.  Thofe  who 
were  then  with  Demetrius  Phalereus,  were  unanimoufly  of 
opinion,  that  as  tlie  fon  of  Antigonus  was. already  mailer  of  the 
city,  it  would  be  better  to  receive  him,-  though  they  fnould 
even  be  certain  that  he  would  not  perform  any  one  article  of 
what  he  had  promifed  :  Upon  Vvhich  they  immediately  dif- 
patched  ambalTadors  to  him  with  a  tender  of  their  fubmifllons, 

Demetrius  received  them  in  a  gracious  manner,  and  gave 
them  a  very  favourable  audience;  and,  in  order  to  convince 
them  of  his  good  difpofition  towards  them,  he  gave  them  Ari- 
flodemus  of  Miletus,  one  of  his  father's  moft  intimate  friends, 
as  an  hoilage,  at  their  difmiffion.  He  was  likev?ife  careful  to 
provide  for  the  fafety  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  revolution,  had  more  reafon  to  be  appi-ehen-. 
five  of  his  citizens,  than  even  of  the  enemies  themfelves.  The 
reputation  and  virtue  of  this  great  man  had  infpired  the  young 
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prince  with  the  utmoft  refpeft  for  his  perfon  ;  and  he  fent 
him  with  a  fufficient  guard  to  Thebes,  in  compliance  with  his 
own  requeft.  He  then  told  the  Athenians,  that  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  fee  their  city  ;  and  that,  as  defirous  as  he  was  to 
vifit  it,  he  would  not  fo  much  as  enter  within  the  walls,  till 
he  had  entirely  freed  the  inhabitants  from  fubjeclion,  by  driv- 
ing out  the  garrifon  that  incroached  upon  their  liberties.  At 
ihe  fame  time^  be  ordered  a  large  ditch  to  be  opened,  and 
raifed  good  intrenchments  before  the  fortrefs  of  Munychia,  to 
deprive  it  of  all  communication  with  th^  city ;  after  which  he 
embarked  for  Megara,  where  Caflander  had  placed  a  llrong 
garrifon. 

When  he  arri\-ed  at  that  city,  he  was  informed  that  Gi^a- 
tefipolis,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  and  daughter  of  Polyfper^ 
chon,  who  was  greatly  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  then  reiided 
at  Patrae,  and  was  extremely  defirous  to  fee  him,  and  be  at 
his  devotion.  He  therefore  left  his  army  in  the  territories  of 
Megara  ;  and  having  felecled  a  fmall  number  of  perfons,  mod 
difpofed  to  attend  him,  he  fet  out  for  Patrae  ;  and,  wlien 
he  had  arrived  within  a  fmall  diftance  of  that  city,  he  fe- 
eretly  withdrew  himfelf  from  his  people,  and  caufed  a  pavili- 
on to  be  ercfted  in  a  private  place,  that  Cratcfipolis  might  not 
be  feen  when  Ilie  came  to  him.  A  party  of  the  enemies  hap- 
pening to  be  apprifed  of  this  imprudent  proceeding,  marched 
againll  him  when  he  lead  expeflcd  fuch  a  viiit ;  and  he  had 
but  juft  time  to  difguife  himfelf  in  a  mean  habit,  and  elude 
the  danger  by  a  precipitate  flight ;  fo  that  he  was  on  the  very 
point  of  being  taken  in  the  moft  ignominious  manner,  on  ac- 
count of  his  incontinence.  The  enemy  feized  his  tent,  with 
tlie  riches  that  were  in  it. 

The  city  of  Megara  being  taken,  the  foWiers  demanded 
leave  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  \  but  the  Athenians  interced- 
ed for  them  fo  effe£lual]y,  that  the  city  was  faved.  Demetrius 
{Irove  out  the  garrifon  of  Caffander,  and  reinflated  Megara  in 
its  liberties.    Stilpon  *,  a  celebrated  philofopher,  lived  in  that 

♦  Megara  Demetrius  ceperat,  cui  cognomen  Poliorcetcs  fuit.  Ab  hoc  Stilpon 
philofopliuj  interrogatus,  num  quid  perdidifTet :  Nihil,  inquit;  omnia  namque  niCa. 
wuciim  fimt — Jiabebat  ci.im  fccum  vera  bona,  in  quae  uon  eft  nianus  injedio— 
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citv,  and  wvls  viiited  by  Demetrius,  who  alked  him  if  he  had 
loft,  any  thing  ?  "  Nothing  at  all,"  replied  Stilpon,  "  for  I 
"  carry  stU  my  efFccls  about  me;"  meaning  by  that  expreflion, 
his  juftice,  probity,  temperance,  and  wifdom  ;  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  ranking  any  thing  in  the  clafs  of  blf-fTmgs  that 
could  be  taken  from  him.  What  could  all  the  klr.^:  of  th-. 
earth  do  in  conjunction  againfl  fuch  a  man  as  tin's,  who  neither 
dcfires  nor  dreads  any  thing,  and  who  has  been  taught  by  pbi- 
lofophy,  not  to  confider  death  itfelf  as  a  calamity  ? 

Though  the  city  was  faved  from  pillage  ;  yet  all  the  Haves  in 
general  were  taken,  and  carried  off  by  the  conquerors.  De- 
metrius, on  the  day  of  his  return  from  thence,  carefled  Stil- 
pon exceedingly,  and  told  him,  that  he  left  the  city  to  him 
in  an  entire  Hate  of  freedom.  "  What  you  fay,  my  Lord,  is 
"  certainly  true,"  replied  the  philofopher,  "  for  you  have  not 
*'  left  fo  much  as  one  Have  in  it." 

Demetrius,  when  he  reti^rned  to  Athens,  polled  his  troops 
before  the  port  of  Munychia,  and  carried  on  the  fiege  with  fo 
much  vigour,  that  he  foon  drove  out  the  garrifon,  and  razed 
■  the  fort.  The  Athenians,  after  this  event,  intreated  liim  with 
great  importunity,  to  come  to  refrelh  himfelf  in  the  city  ; 
tiDon  which  he  accordingly  entered  it,  and  then  affembled  the 
people,  to  whom  he  reilored  th^ir  ancient  form  of  government, 
promiling,  at  the  lame  time,  that  his  father  fnould  fend  them 
an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufr.nd  meafures  of  ccm,  and  all  ne- 
ceffary  materials  for  building  an  hundred  galleys,  of  three 
benches  of  oars.  In  this  manner  did  the  Athenians  recover 
their  democracy,  about  fourteen  years  after  its  abolition. 

The  gratitude  to  their  benefaftors  extended  even  to  impie- 
ty and  irreligion,  by  the  exceiTive  honours  they  decreed  them. 
They  firil  conferred  the  title  of  king  on  Antigonus  and  De- 
metrius, which  neither  thefe,  nor  any  of  the  other  princes, 
had  ever  had  the  prefumption  to  take  till  then,  tkough  they 
had  alTumed  to  themfelves  all  the  power  and  ciFeds  of  royalty. 

Haec  funt,  juflicia,  virtus,  temperantia,  prudentia;  et  hoc  ipfum,  nihil  bonum  pu- 
tare  quod  eripi  pofSt — Cogita  nunc,  an  huic  quilquaiii  facere  injuriam  poffit,  cui 
nellum,  et  hoftis  ille  egregiain  artem  quafiandaruin  urbium  prefcfius,  eripere  nihil 
potuit.     Sencc.  de  C'jnit,  fap.  c.  v.  et  Ep.  9. 
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The  Athenians  llkewife  honoured  them  with  the  appellation 
of  Tutelar  Deities  ;  and  inftead  of  the  magiftracy  of  the  Arch- 
on,  which  gave  tlie  year  its  denominaticn,  they  eleclada  pricil 
of  thefe  tutelar  deities,   in  whofe  name  all  the  public  acts  and 
decrees  were  paffed.     They  alfo  ordered  their  pictures  to  be 
painted  on  the  veil,  which  was  carried  in  proceffion  at  their  fo- 
lemn  fellivals  in  honour  of  Minerva,  called  Panathenaea,   and 
by  an  excefs  of  adulation  fcarce  credible,  they  confecrated  the 
fpot  of  ground  on  which  Demetrius  defcended  from  his  cha- 
riot, and  ere£ted  an  altar  upon  it,  which  they  called  the  "  altar 
*'  of  Demetrius  defcending  from  his  chariot ;"  and  they  added 
to  the  ten   ancient  tribes  two  more,  which  they  ftiled,  "  the 
*'  tribe  of  Demetrius,"  and  "  the  tribe  of  Antlgonus."  They 
Jikewife  changed  the  names  of  two  months  in  their  favour,  and 
publifhed  an  order,   that  thofe  who  lliould  be  fent  to  Antigo- 
nus  and  Demetrius,  by  any  decree  of  the  people,  inftead  of  be- 
ing diflinguiihed  by  the  common  title  of  ambalTadors,  fnould 
be  called  Theoroi,- which  was  an  appellation  referved  for  thofe 
who  were  chofen  to  go  and  offer  facrifices  to  the  gods  of  Del- 
phos   or  Olympia,  in   the   name  of  the  cities.     But  even  all 
thefe  honours  were  not  fo  fl range  and  extravagant  as  the  de- 
cree obtained  by  Democlides,  who  propofed,  "  that  in  order  to 
'  the  more  effectual  confecratlon  of  the  bucklers  that  were  to 
'  be  dedicated   in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos,  proper 
'  perfons  Ihould  be  difpatched  to  Demetrius,  the  tutelar  dei- 
'  ty ;  and  that  after  they  had   offered  facrifices  to  him,  they 
'  fhould  inquire  of  this  tutelar  deity,  in  what  manner  they 
'  ought  to  condufl  themfelves,  fo  as  to  celebrate,  with  the 
'  greateft  pomptitude,   and  the  utmoft  dev^otion  and  magnifi- 
'  cence,  the  dedication  of  thofe  offerings  ;  and  that  the  people 
'  would  comply  with  all  the  direftions  of  the   oracle  on  that 
'  occafion." 

-The  extreme  ingratitude  the  Athenians  difcovered,  in  re- 
fpecl  to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  was  no  lefs  criminal  and  extra- 
vagant, than  the  immoderate  acknowledgment  they  had  ren- 
dered to  their  nev/  mailer.  They  had  always  conhdered  the 
former  as  too  much  devoted  to  oligarchy,  and  were  offended 
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at  Ills  fuffering  the  Macedonian  garrifon  to  continue  In  their 
citadel,  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  without  making  the  lead 
application  to  Caffander  for  their  removal :  In  which  he,  how- 
ever, had  only  purfued  the  condu£l  of  Phocion,  and  undoubt- 
edly confidered  thofe  troops  as  a  neceffary  reftraint  on  tlie 
turbulent  difpofition  of  the  Athenians.  '  They  might  pofTibly 
imagine  likewife,  that  by  declaring  againft  him,  they  fhould 
ingratiate  themfelves  more  efFeclually  with  the  conqueror.  But 
whatever  their  motives  might  be,  they  firft  condemned  him  to 
fufFer  death  for  contumacy ;  and  as  they  were  incapable  of 
executing  their  refentment  upon  his  pcrfon,  becaufe  he  had 
retired  from  their  city,  they  threw  down  the  numerous  ftatues 
they  had  raifed  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  ;  who,  when 
he  had  received  intelligence  of  their  proceedings,  "  At  lead," 
faid  he,  "  it  will  not  be  in  their  power  to  deftroy  that  virtue 
"  in  me  by  which  thefe  ftatues  were  defer\-ed." 

What  eftimation  is  to  be  made  of  thofe  honours,  which,  at 
one  time,  are  beflowed  with  fo  much  profufion,  and  as  fud- 
dcnly  revoked  at  another  ;  honours  that  have  been  denied  to 
virtue,  and  prollituted  to  vicious  princes,  with  a  conllant  dif- 
pofition to  dived  them  of  thofe  favours,  upon  the  firft  impref- 
iions  of  difcontent,  and  degrade  them  from  their  divinity  VN-ith 
as  much  precipitation  as  they  conferred  it  upon  them  !  Vvhat 
weaknefs  and  llupidity  do-  thofe  difcover,  v^^ho  are  either 
touched  with  ftrong  impreiTions  of  joy  when  they  receive  fucu 
honours,  or  appear  dejected  when  they  happen  to  lofe  them  ! 

The  Athenians  ftill  proceeded  to  greater  extremities.  De- 
metrius Phalereus  was  accufed  of  having  acted  contrary  to 
their  laws  in  many  inflances  during  his  adminiftration ;  and 
they  omitted  no  endeavours  to  render  him  odious.  It  was  ne- 
ceiTary  for  them  to  have  recourfe  to  this  injuftice  and  calum- 
ny, as  infamous  as  fuch  expedients  were  in  their  own  nature, 
to  efcape,  if  pollible,  the  juft  reproach  of  having  condemned 
that  merit  and  virtue  which  had  been  univerfaliy  known  and 
c::perienced.  The  ftatues,  while  they  fubfifted,  were  fo  many 
public  teftimonials,  continually  declaring  in  favour  of  the  in- 

^  Diog.  Laert. 
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nocence  of  Demetrius,  and  againft  the  injullicc  of  the  Atheni- 
ans. Their  own  evidence  tlien  turned  againft  them,  and  thaD 
they  could  not  invalidate.  The  reputation  of  Demetrius  was 
not  obliterated  by  the  deflru£tion  of  his  ftatues  ;  and  therefore 
it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  that  he  ftiould  appear  criminal,  that 
the  Athenians  might  be  able  to  reprefent  themfelves  as  inno- 
cent and  juft  ;  and  they  imagined  that  a  folemn  and  authentic 
condemnation  would  fupply  the  defedt  of  proofs,  and  the  re- 
gularity of  forms.  They  did  not  even  fpare  his  friends  ;  and 
all  thofe  who  had  maintained  a  ftrift  intimacy  with  him  were 
expofed  to  infults.  Menander,  that  celebrated  poet,  from 
whom  Terence  has  tranfcribed  the  greateft  part  of  his  come- 
dies, was  on  the  point  of  being  profecuted,  for  no  other  rea- 
fon  than  his  having  contraded  a  friendlhip  with  Demetrius, 

There  is  fome  reafon  to  believe,  that  Demetrius,  after  he 
had  paiTed  fome  time  at  Thebes,  retired  for  refuge  to  CalTan- 
der,  who  was  fenfible  of  his  merit,  and  teftilied  a  particular 
efteem  for  him,  and  that  he  continued  under  his  protection  as 
long  as  that  prince  lived.  But  as  he  had  reafon,  after  the  death 
of  CaiTander,  to  be  appreheniivc  of  all  things  from  the  bruta- 
lity of  his  fon  Antipater,  who  had  caufed  his  own  mother  to 
be  deftroyed,  he  retired  into  Egypt,  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  who 
had  rendered  himfelf  illuftrious  by  his  liberalities,  and  regard 
to  men  of  letters,  and  whofe  court  was  then  the  afylum  of  all 
perfons  in  diftrefs. 

"  His  reception  at  that  court  was  as  favourable  as  poffible  ; 
and  the  king,  according  to  iElian,  gave  him  the  office  of  fu- 
perintending  the  obfervation  of  the  laws  of  the  ftate.  He 
held  the  firil  rank  among  the  friends  of  that  prince  ;  lived  in 
affluence,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  tranfmit  prefents  to  his 
friends  at  Athens.  Thefe  were  undoubtedly  fome  of  thofe 
real  friends,  of  whom  Demetrius  himfelf  declared,  that  they 
never  came  to  him  in  his  profperity,  till  he  firft  had  fent  for 
them  ;  but  that  they  always  vifited  him  in  his  adverfity,  with- 
out waiting  for  any  invitation. 

During  his  exile,  he  compofed  feveral  treatlfes  on  govern- 
u  ^lian.  1.  iii.  c.  1 7.    Flut.  ill  exil.  p.  601. 
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ment,  f\t  duties  of  civil  life,  and  other  fubjefts  of  the  like 
nature.  This  employment  was  a  kind  of  fuftenance  to  his 
mind*,  and  cherilhed  in  itthofe  fentiments  of  humanity,  with 
■which  it  was  fo  largely  replenilhed.  How  grateful  a  confola- 
tion  and  refource  is  this,  either  in  folitude,  or  a  ftate  of  exile, 
to  a  man  felicitous  of  improving  his  hours  of  ieifure  to  the 
advantage  of  himfelf,  and  the  public  ! 

The  reader,  when  he  conlidcrs  the  furprifing  number  of 
flatues  erefled  in  honour  to  one  man,  will  undoubtedly  bellow 
fome  refledlions  on  the  ftrange  difference  he  difcovers  between 
x\\&  glorious  ages  of  Athens,  and  that  we  are  now  defcribing. 
A  very  judicious  author  ^  has  a  fine  remark  on  this  occalion. 
All  the  recompence,  fays  he,  which  the  Athenians  formerly 
granted  Miltiades  for  preferving  the  ftate,  was  the  privilege 
of  being  reprefented  in  a  pifture  as  the  principal  figure,  and 
at  the  head  of  nine  other  generals,  animating  the  troops  for 
the  battle  ;  but  the  fame  people  being  afterwards  foftened  and 
corrupted  by  the  flattery  of  their  orators,  decreed  above  three 
hundred  flatues  to  Demetrius  Phalereus.  Such  a  prodigality 
of  honours  are  no  proofs  of  real  merit,  but  the  efFetls  of  fervils 
adulation  ;  and  Demetrius  Phalereus  v/as  culpable  to  a  confi- 
derable  degree,  in  not  oppofing  them  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power,  if  he  really  was  in  a  condition  to  prevent  tlieir  takino- 
place,  y  The  conduct  of  Cato  was  much  more  prudent,  when 
he  declined  feveral  marks  of  diftin£lion  which  the  people  were 
defirous  of  granting  him  ;  and  when  he  was  alked,  one  day, 
why  no  ftatues  had  been  erected  to  him,  wjien  Rome  was 
crowded  with  thofe  of  fo  many  others,  "  I  had  much  rather  " 
faid  he,  "  people  fnould  inquire  why  I  have  none,  than  why 
"  I  have  any." 

True  honour  and  diftin£lion,  fays  Plutarch,  in  the  place 
I  laft  cited,  confift  in  the  fincere  eiteem  and  affection  of  the 
people,  founded  on  real  merit  and  effeclual  fervices.     Thefs; 

X  Cor.  Nep.  In  Miltiad.  c.  vl. 
<•  y  Plut.  in  praec.  relp.  ger.  p.  8io. 

*  Multa  praec!ara  in  illo  cabmitofo  exilio  fcripfit,  non  ad  ufum  aliqucm  fuum, 
quo  erst  ot'oatus ;  fed  animi  cultus  iUe  erat  el  quafi  quidam  humanitaii*  cibus 
ic.  dc  Finib.  bon.  et  nia!.  1.  v.  n.  540 
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are  fentiments  which  are  fo  far  from  being  extinguifhed  by 
death,  that  they  are  perpetuated  from  age  to  age  ;  whereas  a 
profulion  of  honours  through  flattery,  or  the  apprehenlions 
entertained  of  bad  princes  and  tyrants,  are  never  known  to 
furvive  them,  and  frequently  die  away  before  them.  The 
lame  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  whom  we  have  lately  feen  con- 
fulted  and  adored  like  an  oracle  and  a  god,  will  foon  have  the 
mortification  to  behold  the  Athenians  fiiutting  their  gates  a- 
gainfh  him,  for  no  other  reafon  than  the  change  of  his  fortune. 
^  Demetrius,  while  he  continued  at  Athens,  efpoufed  Eu- 
rydice,  the  widow  of  Ophelias.  He  had  already  had  feveral 
wives,  and,  among  the  reft,  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Antipater, 
whom  his  father  compelled  him  to  marry  againft  his  inclma- 
tions,  citing  to  him  a  verfe  out  of  Euripides,  which  he  chang- 
ed into  a  parody,  by  the  alteration  of  one  word.  "  Where- 
"  ever  fortune  is,  a  perfon  ought  to  marry,  even  againft  his 
*'  inclination  *."  As  ancient  as  this  maxim  is,  it  has  never 
grown  obfolete  hitherto,  but  retains  its  full  force,  how  con- 
trary foever  it  be  to  the  fentiments  of  nature.  Demetrius 
was  feverely  cenfured  at  Athens  for  infamous  excelTes. 

*  In  a  (hort  time  after  this  marriage,  his  father  ordered  him 
to  quit  Greece,  and  fent  him  with  a  ftrong  fleet,  and  a  nume- 
rous army,  to  conquer  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  from  Ptolemy.  Be- 
fore he  undertook  this  expedition,  he  fent  ambafl.adors  to  the 
E-hcdians,  to  invite  them  to  an  alliance  with  him  againft  Pto- 
lemy ;  but  this  attempt  proved  ineffefiual,  and  they  conftant- 
ly  infifted  on  the  liberty  of  perfevering  in  the  neutrality  they 
had  embraced.  Demetrius  being  fenfible  that  tlie  intelligence 
Ptolemy  maintained  in  Rhodes  had  defeated  his  defign,  ad- 
vanced to  Cyprus,  where  he  made  a  defcent,  and  marched  to 
Salamina,  the  capital  of  that  ifland.  Menelaus,  the  brother  of 
Ptolemy,  who  had  fhut  himfelf  up  there  with  moft  of  his 
troops,  marched  out  to  give  him  battle,  but  v>'as  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  re-enter  the  place,  after  he  had   loft   a  thoufand 

2  Pint,  in  Demetr.  p.  894,  « 

*  Diod.  1.  XX.  p.  783 — 789.  Plut  in  Demetr.  p.  895,  896.  JuAin.  1.  xv.  c.  a. 

*  ''Oirs  7-3  x'ipoos,  (Tufix  (^li'iv  ya-uriTuv,     It  was  tfaXtuTicK,  a  man  mufl  Tervej 
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of  his  men,  who  were  flain  upon  the  fpot,  and  three  thoufand 
more,  who  were  taken  prifoners. 

Menelaus,  not  doubting  but  the  prince,  elated  with  this  fuc- 
cefs,  would  undertake  the  liege  of  Salamina,  made  all  the  ne- 
ceiTary  preparations,  on  his  part,  for  a  vigorous  defence  ;  and 
while  he  was  employing  all  his  attention  to  that  efTecl,  he  fent 
three  couriers  poft  to  Ptolemy,  to  carry  him  the  news  of  his 
defeat,  and  the  fiege  with  which  he  was  threatened  ;  they 
were  alfo  to  folicit  him  to  haflcn  the  fuccours  he  demanded, 
and,  if  poiUble,  to  lead  them  in  perfon. 

Demetrius,  after  he  had  obtained  an  exa6L  account  of  the 
iituation  of  the  place,  as  alfo  of  his  forces,  and  thofe  of  the 
garrifon,  was  fenlible  that  he  had  not  a  fuff.cient  number  of 
battering-rams,  and  other  military  machines  for  its  reduction ; 
and  therefore  fent  to  Syria  for  a  great  number  of  expert  work- 
men, with  an  infinite  quantity  of  iron  and  wood,  in  order  to 
make  all  the  neceffary  preparations  for  alTaulting  a  city  of  that 
im.portance  ;  and  he  then  built  the  famous  engine  called  Hele- 
polis,  of  which  I  fliall  give  an  exact  defcription. 

When  all  the  neceffary  difpofitions  were  made,  Demetrius 
carried  on  his  approaches  to  the  city,  and  began  to  batter  the 
walls  with  his  engines  j  and  as  they  were  judicioufly  worked, 
they  had  all  the  effect  that  could  be  expc£ted.  The  befiegers, 
after  various  attacks,  opened  feveral  large  breaches  in  the  wall ; 
by  which  means  the  beiieged  were  rendered  incapable  of  fuf- 
taining  the  affault  much  longer,  unlefs  they  could  refolve  on 
fome  bold  attempt,  to  prevent  the  attack  which  Demetrius  in- 
tended to  make  the  next  day.  During  the  night,  which  had 
fufpended  the  hofiiiities  on  both  fides,  the  inhabitants  of  Sala- 
mina piled  a  vaft  quantity  of  dry  wood  on  their  walls,  with  an 
intermixture  of  other  combuftible  materials,  and  about  mid- 
night, threw  them  all  down  at  the  foot  of  the  Helepolis,  bat- 
tering rams,  and  otlier  engines,  and  then  kindled  them  with 
long  flaming  poles.  The  fire  immediately  feized  them  with  fo 
much  violence,  that  they  were  all  in  flames  in  a  very  Ihort 
time.  The  enemies  ran  from  all  quarters  to  extinguifh  the 
^r? ;  but  this  coil  tliem  a  confiderable  time  to  effect,  and  moft 
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of  the  machines  were  greatly  damaged.  Demetrius,  however* 
was  not  difcouraged  at  this  dilafter. 

Ptolemy,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of  his  brother's 
ill  fuccefs  in  the  a£lion  againfl  Demetrius,  caufed  a  powerful 
fleet  to  be  fitted  out  with  ail  expedition,  and  advanced,  as  foon 
as  pollible,  to  his  afBllance.  Tiie  battle,  for  which  both  par- 
ties prepared,  after  fome  ineffectual  overtures  of  accommoda- 
tion, created  great  expedlations  of  the  event,  not  only  in  the 
generals  who  were  then  upon  the  fpot,  but  in  all  tlie  abfent 
princes  and  commanders.  The  fuccefs  appeared  to  be  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  was  very  apparent,  that  it  would  eventually  give 
one  of  the  contending  parties  an  entire  fuperiority  over  the 
Tell.  Ptolemy,  who  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  and 
fifty  fail,  had  ordered  Menelaus,  who  was  then  at  Salamina, 
to  come  up  with  the  fixty  vefTels  under  his  command,  in  order 
to  charge  the  rear  guard  of  Demetrius,  and  throw  them  into 
diforder,  amidfl  the  firft  heat  of  the  battle.  But  Demetrius 
had  the  precaution  to  leave  ten  of  his  fliips  to  oppofe  thofe 
fixty  of  Menelaus  ;  for  this  fmall  number  was  fufficient  to 
guard  the  entrance  into  the  port,  which  was  very  narrow,  and 
prevent  Menelaus  from  coming  out.  When  this  preliminary 
to  the  engagement  was  fettled,  Demetrius  drew  out  his  land- 
forces,  and  extended  them  along  the  points  of  land  which  pro^ 
jecled  into  the  fea,  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition,  in  cafe  any 
misfortune  happened,  to  aflift  thofe  who  would  be  obliged  to 
fave  themfelves  by  fwimming ;  after  which  he  failed  into  the 
open  fea,  with  an  hundred  and  eighty  galJeys,  and  charged  the 
fleet  of  Ptolemy  with  fo  much  impetuofity,  that  he  broke  the 
lines  of  battle.  Ptolemy,  finding  his  defeat  inevitable,  had  im-r 
mediately  recourfe  to  flight  with  eight  galleys,  which  were  all 
that  efcaped  ;  for  of  the  other  vefTels  which  compofed  his  fleet, 
ibme  were  either  Ihattered  or  funk  in  the  battle  ;  and  all  the 
others,  to  the  number^of  feventy,  were  taken  with  their  whole 
complements.  All  the  remains,  therefore,  of  Ptolemy's  train 
and  baggage,  with  his  domeftics,  friends  and  wives,  provi- 
fions,  arms,  money,  and  machines  of  war,  on  board  the  flore- 
ihips  that  lay  at  anchor,  were  feized  by  DemetriuSj  who  cauf-» 
ed  them  to  be  carried  to  his  camo. 
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Menelaus  no  longer  made  any  oppofidon,  after  this  battle 
nt  fea,  but  furrendered  himfelf  to  Demetrius,  with  the  citj, 
and  all  his  fliips  and  land-forces,  which  lafl  confifted  of  twelve 
hundred  horfe,  and  twelve  thoufand  foot. 

Demetrius  exalted  the  glory  of  this  vi£lory,  by  his  humani- 
ty and  generous  conduft  after  it.  He  caufed  the  flain  to  be 
interred  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  generoufly  rellored  li- 
berty to  Menelaus  and  Lentifcus,  one  the  brother,  and  the 
other  the  fon  of  Ptolemy,  who  were  found  among  the  prif  ;n- 
ers :  He  alfo  dil'milTed  them,  with  their  friends  and  domeflicsy 
and  all  their  baggage,  without  any  ranfom  ;  that  he  might  once 
more  return  the  civilities  he  had  experienced  from  Ptolemy,  on 
a  like  occalion,  after  the  battle  of  Gaza.  *  With  fo  much  more 
generofity,  difintereilednefs  and  politenefs,  did  enemies  makq 
war  a.o-ainft  each  other  in  tbofe  days,  than  we  now  find  between 
friends  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life.  He  iikewife  felecl- 
ed  out  of  the  fpoils,  one  thoufand  two  hundred  complete  fuits 
of  armour,  and  gave  them  to  the  Athenians  ;  the  reft  of  the 
prifoners,  whofe  number  amounted  to  feventeen  thoufand  men, 
without  including  the  marines  taken  with  the  fleet,  were  in- 
corporated by  him  into  his  troops  j  by  which  means  he  great- 
ly reinforced  his  army. 

Antigonus,  who  continued  in  Syria,  w^iited  with  the  utmofl 
anxiety  and  impatience  for  an  account  of  a  battle,  by  the  event 
of  which  the  fate  of  himfelf  and  his  fon  was  to  be  decided. 
"When  the  courier  brought  him  intelligence,  that  Demetrius 
had  obtained  a  complete  victory,  his  joy  rofe  in  proportion  ;■ 
and  all  the  people,  at  the  fame  inftant,  proclaimed  Antigonus 
and  Demetrius  kings.  Antigonus  immediately  tranfmitted  to 
his  fon  the  diadem  which  had  glittered  on  his  own  brows,  and 
gave  him  the  regal  title  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  him.  The 
Egyptians,  when  they  were  informed  of  this  proceeding,  were 
alfo  no  lefs  induftrious  in  proclaiming  Ptolemy  king,  that  they 
might  not  feem  to  be  dejected  at  their  defeat,  or  he  thought  to 
entertain  the  lefs  efteem  and  affection  for  their  prince.     Lj^fi- 
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Hiachus  and  Seleucus  foon  followed  their  excimple,  the  one  in 
Thrace,  and  the  other  in  Babylon,  and  the  provinces  of  the 
Eaft  ;  and  affumed  the  title  of  king,  in  their  feveral  dominions, 
after  they  had  for  fo  many  years  ufurpcd  the  fupreme  authority 
there,  without  prefuming  to  take  this  title  upon  them  till  that 
time,  which  was  about  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. Caffander  alone,  though  he  was  treated  as  a  king  by 
the  others,  in  their  difcourfe  and  letters  to  him,  continued  to 
write  his  in  his  ufual  manner,  and  without  affixing  any  addition 
to  his  namx. 

Plutarch  obfeA'Cs,  that  this  new  title  not  only  occafioned 
chefe  princes  to  augment  their  train,  and  pompous  appearance, 
but  alfo  caufed  them  to  affurae  airs  of  pomp  and  loftinefs,  and 
infpired  them  with  fuch  liaughty  impreffions  as  they  had  never 
manifefted  till  then;  as  if  this  appellation  had  fuddenly  exalted 
them  into  a  fpecies  of  beings  different  from  the  refl  of  man- 
kind. 

''  Seleucus  had  greatly  increafed  his  power  in  the  oriental 
provinces,  during  the  tranfadlions  we  have  been  defcribing  ; 
for  after  he  had  killed  Nicanor  in  a  battle,  whom  Antigonus 
had  fent  againil  him,  he  not  only  eflablilhed  himfelf  in  the 
poffeflion  of  Media,  Aflyria,  and  Babylon,  but  reduced  Perlia, 
Baftriana,  Hyrcania,  and  all  the  provinces  on  this  fide  the  In- 
dus, which  had  formerly  been  conquered  by  Alexander. 

'^  Antigonus,  on  his  fide,  to  improve  the  viftory  his  fon  had 
obtained  in  Cyprus,  afTembled  an  army  of  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  men  in  Syria,  v/ith  an  intention  to  invade  Egypt.  He 
flattered  himfelfy  that  conqueft  would  infallibly  attend  his  arms, 
and  that  he  fliould  divell  Ptolemy  of  that  kingdom,  with  as 
much  eafe  as  be  had  taken  Cyprus  from  him.  Whilfl  he  was 
eondu6ling  this  great  army  by  land,  Demetrius  followed  him 
with  his  fleet,  which  coafted  along  the  fhores  to  Gaza,  where 
the  father  and  fon  concerted  the  meafures  each  of  them  were 
to  purfue.  The  pilots  advifed  them  to  wait  till  the  fetting  of 
the  Pleiades,  and  defer  their  departure  only  for  eight  days, 
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becaufe  tlie  fea  was  then  very  tempeftuous ;  but  the  impatience 
of  Antigonus  to  furprife  Ptolemj,  before  his  preparations  were 
completed,  caufed  him  to  difregard  that  falutary  advice.  De- 
metrius was  ordered  to  make  a  defcent  in  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  whilfl  Antigonus  was  to  endeavour  to  open  a  paf- 
fage  bj  land,  into  the  heart  of  the  country  ;  but  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  fucceeded  in  his  expedition.  The  fieet  of 
Demetrius  fuftained  great  damage  bj  violent  Itorms;  and  Pto- 
lemy had  taken  fuch  efFeclual  precautions  to  fecure  the  mouths 
of  tiie  Nile,  as  rendered  it  impracticable  to  Demetrius  to  land 
his  troops.  Antigonus,  on  the  other  hand,  having  employed 
all  his  efforts  to  crofs  the  deferts  which  lie  between  Paleftine 
and  Egypt,  had  much  greater  difficulties  Hill  to  furmount,  and 
found  it  impofiible  to  pafs  the  firll  arm  of  the  Nile  in  his  march, 
fuch  judicious  orders  had  been  given  by  Ptolemy,  and  fo  ad- 
vantageoufly  were  his  troops  pofted  at  all  the  paiTes  and  ave- 
nues ;  but,  what  was  ftill  more  afHiclive  to  Antigonus  than  all  the 
reft,  his  foldiers  daily  defcrted  from  him  in  great  numbers. 

Ptolemy  had  fent  out  boats  on  feveral  parts  of  the  river 
where  the  enemies  reforted  for  water,  and  caufed  it  to  be  pro- 
claimed on  his  part,  from  thofe  veflTels,  that  every  deferter 
from  their  troops  fhould  receive  from  him  two  minae,  and 
every  officer  a  talent.  So  confiderable  a  recompence  foon  al- 
lured great  numbers  to  receive  it,  efpeeially  the  troops  in  the 
pay  of  Antigonus  ;  nor  v/ere  they  prevailed  upon  by  money- 
alone,  as  their  inclinations  to  ferve  Ptolemy  were  much  ftrong- 
er  tlian  their  motives  to  continue  under  Antigonus,  whom  they 
confidered  as  an  old  man  difficult  to  be  pleafed,  imperious, 
morofe,  and  fevere ;  whereas  Ptolemy  rendered  himfelf  ami- 
able, by  his  gentle  difpolition  and  engaging  behaviour  to  all 
who  approached  him. 

Antigonus,  after  he  had  hovered  to  no  effect  on  the  fron* 
tiers  of  Egypt,  and  even  till  his  provifions  began  to  fail  him, 
became  fenfible  of  his  inability  to  enter  into  Egypt ;  that  his 
army  decreafed  every  day  by  ficknefs  and  defertion  ;  and  that  it 
was  impoffible  for  him  to  fubfift  his  remaining  troops  any 
longer  in  that  country,  was  obliged  to  return  into  Syria,  iu  9. 
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verj  fliameful  manner,  after  having  loft  in  this  unfortunate 
expedition,  a  great  number  of  his  land-forces,  and  abundance 
of  his  iliips. 

■  Ptolemy,  having  offered  a  facrifice  to  the  gods,  in  gratitude 
for  the  protection  they  had  granted  hiiu,  fent  to  acquaint 
Lyfimachus,  Caffander,  and  Seleucus,  with  the  happy  event 
of  that  campaign,  and  to  renew  the  alliance  between  them, 
againft  the  common  enemy.  This  was  the  laft  attack  he  had 
to  fuftain  for  the  crown  of  Egypt;  and  it  greatly  contributed 
to  fix  it  upon  his  head,  in  confequence  of  the  prudent  mca- 
fures  he  purfiied.  Ptolemy,  the  aftronomer,  therefore  fixed 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  at  this  period,  and  afterwards 
points  out  the  feveral  years  of  its  duration,  in  his  chronologi- 
cal canon.  He  begins  the  Epocha  on  the  feventh  of  Novem- 
ber, and  nineteen  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

SECTION  VIIL 

Demetrius  hejleges  Rhodes:    Protogenes /pared  during 
the  Siege. 

Antigonus^  was  almoft  fourfcore  years  of  age  at  that  time; 
and  as  he  had  then  contrafled  a  grofs  habit  of  body,  and  con- 
feaucntly  was  but  little  qualified  for  the  aflivity  of  a  military 
life,  he  made  ufe  of  his  fon's  fervices,  who,  by  the  experience 
he  had  already  acquired,  and  the  fuccefs  which  attended  him, 
tranfa£led  the  moll  important  affairs  with  great  ability.  The 
father,  f(>r  this  reafon,  was  not  offended  at  his  expenfive  lux- 
ury and  intemperance;  for  Demetrius,  during  peace,  aban- 
doned himfelf  to  the  greatcil  excelTes  of  all  kinds,  without 
the  leaft  regard  to  decorum.  In  times  of  war,  indeed,  he 
afted  a  very  different  part  ;  he  was  then  a  quite  different  man, 
vigilant,  active,  laborious,  and  invincible  to  fatigues.  Whe- 
ther he  gave  into  pleafure,  or  applied  to  ferious  affairs,  he  en- 
tirely devoted  himfelf  to  the  one  or  the  other-,  and  for  the 
time  he  engaged  in  either,  was  incapable  of  moderation.  He 
had  an  inventive  genius  ;  and  it  may  be  juftly  faid,  that  curi- 
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olitj,  and  a  fine  turn  of  mind  for  the  fciences,  were  infepara- 
ble  from  him.  He  never  employed  his  natural  induftry  in  fri- 
volous and  infignific.^nt  amufements,  like  many  other  kings, 
fome  of  whom,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  valued  therafelves  for 
their  expertnefs  in  playing  on  inflruments,  others  in  painting, 
and  fome  in  their  dexterity  in  the  tumei-'s  art,  with  an  hun- 
dred ether  qualities  of  private  men,  ^ut  not  one  of  a  prince. 
His  application  to  the  mechanic  arts  had  fomething  great  and 
truly  royal  in  it ;  his  gallies-,  with  five  benches  of  oars,  were- 
the  admiration  of  his  enemies,  who  beheld  them  failing  along 
die  coafts ;  and  his  engines,  called  Helepolis,  were  a  furprif- 
ing  fpectacle  to  thofe  whom  he  befieged.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly ufeful  to  him  in  the  war  with  Rhodes,  with  the  condudl 
of  which  his  father  had  charged  aim  at  the  time  we  are  now 
fpeaking  of. 

Among  the  iflands  called  Sporades,  Rhodes  held  the  firft 
rank,  as  well  for  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  as  the  fafety  of  its 
ports  and  roads,  which,  on  that  account,  were  reforted  to  by 
great  numbers  of  trading  fliips  from  all  parts.  It  then  form- 
ed a  fmall  but  very  powerful  ftate,  whofe  friendfliip  was 
courted  by  all  princes,  and  who  was  ftudious,  on  its  ov/n  part, 
to  oblige  them,  by  obferving  an  exact  neutrality,  and  careful- 
ly declining  any  declaration  in  favour  of  one  againll  another, 
in  the  wars  that  arofe  in  thofe  times.  As  the  inhabitants 
were  limited  to  a  little  iiland,  all  their  power  flowr.d  fronl 
their  riches,  and  their  riches  from  their  commerce,  which  it 
was  their  capital  intereft  to  prefcrve  as  free  as  poffible  with 
the  Mediterranean  flates,  which  all  contributed  to  their  prof- 
perity.  The  Rhodians,  by  periling  in  fo  prudent  a  conduS:, 
had  rendered  their  city  very  flourifhing  ;  and  as  they  ea'oyed 
continual  peace,  they  became  extremely  opulent.  Notwith- 
itanding  the  feeming  neutrality  they  maintained,  their  inclina- 
tion, as  well  as  intereft,  fecretly  attached  them  to  Ptolemy, 
becaufe  the  principal  and  mod  advantageous  branches  of  their 
commerce  flowed  from  Egypt.  When  Antigonus,  therefore, 
demanded  fuccours  of  them  in  his  war  v,ith  Cyprus,  they  eu 
treated   hiru   no:  to   compel  them  to  declare  againft  Ptclemyj 
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their  ancient  friend  and  ally  ;  but  this  anfwer,  as  prudent  and 
well-concerted  as  it  really  was,  drew  upon  them  the  dilpleafure 
of  Anngonus,  which  he  expreffed  in  the  fevereft  menaces  ; 
and,  when  he  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  he  fent 
his  fon  Demetrius,  with  a  fleet  and  arm.y,  to  challife  their 
infolent  temerity,  as  he  termed  it,  and  likewife  to  reduce  them 
to  his  obedience. 

The  Rhodians,  who  forefaw  the  impending  ftorm,  had  fent 
to  all  the  princes  their  allies,  and  to  Ptolemy  in  particular,  to 
implore  their  afliftance,  and  caufed  it  to  be  reprefented  to  the 
latter,  that  their  attachment  to  his  interell  had  drawn  upon 
them  the  danger  to  which  they  were  then  expofed. 

The  preparations  on  each  fide  were  immenfe.  Demetrius 
arrived  before  Rhodes  with  a  very  numerous  fleet;  for  he  had 
two  hundred  ihips  pf  war  of  different  dimeniions,  and  more 
than  an  hundred  and  feventy  tranfports,  which  carried  about 
forty  thoufand  naen,  without  including  the  cavalry,  and  the  fuc- 
cours  he  received  from  pirates.  He  had  likewife  near  a  thou- 
fand fmall  veflels  laden  with  provifions,  and  all  other  necefla- 
ry  accommodations  for  an  army.  The  expeftation  of  the  vaft 
booty  to  be  acquired  by  the  capture  of  fo  rich  a  city  as  Rhodes, 
had  allured  great  numbers  of  foldiers  to  join  Demetrius  in  this 
expedition.  This  prince,  who  had  the  moll  fertile  and  in- 
o-entive  genius  that  ever  was,  for  attacking  places,  and  form- 
ing machines  of  war,  had  brought  with  him  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  the  latter.  He  was  fenfible  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
brave  people,  and  very  able  commanders,  who  had  acquired 
great  experience  in  maritime  affairs ;  and  that  the  befieged  had 
above  an  hvmdred  military  macliines  almofl:  as  formidable  as  his 
pwn. 

Demetrius,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  ifland,  landed,  in  order 
to  take  a  yiev;  of  the  mod  commodious  fituation  for  aflaulting 
the  place.  He  likewife  fent  out  parties  to  lay  the  country 
wafl.e  on  all  fides  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  caufed  another  bo- 
dy of  his  troops  to  cut  down  the  trees,  and  demolifti  the 
houfcs  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  Rhodes,  and  then  employed 
^hem  as  materials  to  fortify  his  camp  with  a  triple  palifade. 
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The  Rhodians,  on  their  part,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fence. All  perfons  of  merit,  and  reputation  for  military  af- 
fairs, in  the  countries  in  alliance  \vith  the  Rhodians,  threw 
themfelves  into  the  city,  as  much  for  the  honour  of  ferving  a 
republic,  equally  celebrated  for  its  gratitude  and  the  courage 
of  its  citizens,  as  to  manifefl  their  own  fortitude  and  abilities 
in  the  defence  of  that  place,  againfl  one  of  the  greateil  cap- 
tains, and  the  moll  expert  in  the  conducl  of  fieges,  that  anti- 
quity ever  produced. 

They  began  with  difmiillng  from  the  city  all  Aich  perfons 
as  were  ufelefs;  and  the  number  of  thofe  who  were  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  amounted  to  fix  thoufand  citizens,  and  a  thou- 
fand  llrangers.  Liberty,  and  the  right  of  denifons,  were  pro- 
mifed  to  fuch  Haves  as  Ihould  dillinguilli  themfelves  by  their 
bravery  J  and  the  public  engaged  to  pay  the  mailers  the  full 
price  of  each  of  them.  It  was  likewife  publicly  declared,  that 
the  citizens  ihould  bellow  an  honourable  interment  on  thofe 
who  Ihould  lofe  their  lives  in  any  engagement,  and  would 
alfo  provide  for  the  fubfiftence  of  their  parents,  wives,  and 
children,  and  portion  the  daughters  in  marriage  ;  and  that 
when  the  fons  lliould  be  of  age  capable  of  bearing  arms,  they 
ihould  be  prefented  with  a  complete  fuit  of  armour,  on  the 
public  theatre,  at  the  great  folemnity  of  the  Bacchanalians. 

This  decree  kindled  an  incredible  ardour  in  all  ranks  of 
men.  The  rich  came  m  crowds  with  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  fiege,  and  the  foldiers  pay.  The  workmen  re- 
doubled their  induflry  in  making  arms,  that  were  excellent, 
as  well  for  the  promptitude  of  execution,  as  the  beauty  of  the 
work.  Some  were  employed  in  making  catapultas  and  balif- 
tas ;  others  formed  different  machines  equally  neceflary  ;  a 
third  clafs  repaired  the  breaches  of  the  walls  ;  while  feveral 
others  fupplied  them  v/ith  Hone.  la  a  word,  every  thing  was 
in  motion  throughout  the  city ;  each  driving  with  emulation 
to  diftinguifn  himfelf  on  that  occafion  ;  fo  that  a  zeal  fo  ar- 
dent and  univerfal  was  never  known  before. 

The  beueged  iiril  fet  out  three  good  failors  againfl  a  fmall 
ficet  of  iutlers  and  merchants,  who  fupplied  the  enemy  withi 

E  iiij 
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proviiions  :  they  funk  a  great  number  of  their  veffels,  burn- 
ed feveral,  ^nd  carried  into  the  city  fuch  of  the  prifoners  who 
were  m  a  condition  to  pay  their  ranfom.  The  Rhodians  gain- 
ed a  confiderable  fum  of  money  by  this  expedition  ;  for  it 
was  mutually  agreed,  that  a  thoufand  drachms,  about  twenty- 
five  pounds,  fliould  be  paid  for  every  perfon  that  was  a  free- 
man, and  half  the  fum  for  a  flave. 

The  liege  of  Rhodes  has  been  reprefented  as  the  malier- 
piece  of  Demetrius,  and  the  greateft  inftance  of  the  fertility 
cf  his  2;eniu3  in  refourcss  and  inventions.  He  began  the  at- 
tack  from  the  fea,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
port,  and  the  towers  which  defended  the  entrance. 

In  order  to  accompliih  this  defign,  he  caufed  two  tortoifes 
to  be  eredled  on  tVvo  flat  prahms  or  barks  joined  together,  to 
facilitate  his  approach  to  the  places  he  intended  to  butter.  One 
of  thefe  was  llronger  and  more  lolid  than  the  other,  in  ordev 
to  cover  the  men  from  thefe  enormous  malTes  which  the  be- 
fieged  difcharged  from  the  towers  and  walls  with  the  catapiil- 
tas  planted  upon  them  ;  the  other  was  of  a  lighter  Itrufture, 
and  deiigned  to  llielter  the  foldiers  from  flights  of  darts  and 
arrows.  Two  towers  of  four  Itories  were  eretled  at  the  fame 
time,  which  exceeded  in  height  the  towers  that  defended  the 
entrance  into  the  port,  and  which  were  intended  to  be  uled 
in  battering  the  latter  wich  vollies  of  (tones  and  darts.  Each 
of  thefe  towers  v/ere  placed  upon  tvw'o  Ihips  llrongly  bound  to- 
gether. 

Demetrius,  belide  thefe  tortoifes  and  towers,  caufed  a  kind 
of  floating  barricado  to  be  erecled  on  a  long  beam  of  timber, 
four  feet  thick,  through  which  Hakes,  armed  at  the  end  with 
large  points  of  iron,  were  driven.  Thefe  ilakes  were  difpofed 
horizontally,  with  their  fpikes  projefting  forward,  in  ordet 
to  pi-event  the  velTcls  of  the  port  from  Ihattering  the  work 
with  their  beaks. 

Kc  like  wife  fclefted  out  of  his  fleet  the  largeft  veffels,  on 
the  fide  of  which  he  erecled  a  rampart  of  planks  with  little 
windows,  cafy  to  be  opened.  He  there  placed  the  bed  Cretan 
archers  and  llingers  in  all  h:;  army,  and  furnilhed  them  with 
an  iuiinite  number  of  bow-s,  frnall  baliitas,  cr  crofs-bows,  and 
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catapultas,  with  other  engines  for  ihooting  ;  in  order  to  gall 
the  workmen  of  the  city  employed  in  raifing  and  repairing  the 
walls  of  tlie  port. 

The  Rliodians,  feeing  the  befiegers  turn  all  their  efforts 
againfl  that  quarter,  were  no  lefs  indullrious  to  defend  it.  la 
order  to  accomplilh  that  delign,  they  raifed  two  machines  up- 
on an  adjoining  eminence,  and  formed  three  others,  which, 
they  placed  on  large  Ihips  of  burden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little 
liaven.  A  body  of  archers  and  Tiingers  was  likewife  polled 
on  each  of  thefe  fituations,  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
ftones,  darts,  and  arrows  of  all  kinds.  The  fame  orders  were, 
alfo  given,  with  refped  to  the  fliips  of  burden  in  the  great  port. 

When  Demetrius  advanced  with  his  (liips  and  all  their  ar- 
mament, to  begin  the  attack  on  the  ports,  fuch  a  violent  tem- 
peil  arofe,  as  rendered  it  impoflible  for  him  to  accompliih.  any 
of  his  operations  that  day  ;  but  the  fea  growing  calm  about 
night,  he  took  the  advantage  of  the  darknefs,  and  advanced, 
without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  to  the  grand  port, 
where  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  a  neighbouring  eminence, 
about  five  hundred  paces  from  the  vvall,  where  he  pofted  four 
hundred  foldiers,  who  fortified  tbemfelves  immediately  with 
good  palifadoes. 

The  next  morning,  Demetrius  caufed  his  batteries  to  ad- 
vance, with  the  found  of  trumpets,  and  the  fliouts  of  his  whole- 
army  ;  and  they  at  firll  produced  all  the  effect  he  propofed 
from  them.  A  great  number  of  the  befieged  were  flain  in  thii 
attack,  and  feveral  breaches  were  opened  in  the  mole  v.-hich 
covered  the  port :  But  they  were  not  very  advantageous  to  the 
befiegers,  who  were  alw?ays  repulfcd  by  the  Rhodians ;  and 
the  lofs  being  almoft  equal  on  both  fides,  Demetrius  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  port  v.'ith  his  ihips  and  machines, 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  arrows. 

The  befieged,  who  had  been  inflrucled  at  their  own  ex- 
pence  in  what  manner  the  night  was  capable  of  being  improv- 
ed, caufed  feveral  fire  ihips  to  fail  out  of  the  port,  during 
the  darknefs,  in  order  to  bur-  the  tortoifes  and  wooden  towers 
which  the  enemy  had  erected  ,  but  as  they  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  incapable   of  forcing  the  floating  barricade,  the^r 
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were  obliged  to  return  into  the  port.  The  Rhodlans  loft  feme 
of  their  fire  fliips  in  this  expedition  ;  but  the  mariners  faved 
themfelves  by  fwimming. 

The  next  day,  the  prince  ordered  a  general  attack  to  be 
made  againft  the  port,  and  the  walls  of  the  place,  with  the 
found  of  trumpets,  and  the  ftiouts  of  his  whole  array,  think- 
ing by  thofe  means  to  fpread  terror  among  the  befieged  :  But 
they  were  fo  far  from  being  intimidated,  that  they  fuftained 
the  attack  with  incredible  vigour,  and  difcovered  the  fame  in- 
trepidity for  the  fpace  of  eight  days  that  it  continued  ;  and 
adions  of  aftonifhing  bravery  were  performed  on  both  fides 
during  that  long  period. 

Demetrius,  taking  advantage  of  the  eminence  which  his 
troops  had  feized,  gave  orders  for  ere£ling  upon  it  a  battery 
of  feveral  engines,  which  difcharged  great  ftones  of  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  in  weight,  againft  the  walls  and  towers, 
the  latter  of  which  tottered  with  the  repeated  (hocks,  and  fe- 
veral breaches  were  foon  made  in  the  walls.  The  befiegers 
then  made  a  furious  advance  to  feize  the  moles  which  defend- 
ed the  entrance  into  the  port ;  but  as  this  poft  was  of  the  laft 
importance  to  the  Rhodians,  they  fpared  no  pains  to  repulfe 
the  befiegers,  who  had  already  made  a  confiderable  progrefs. 
This  they  at  laft  effe£led,  by  a  (hower  of  ftones  and  arrows, 
■which  they  difcharged  upon  their  enemies  with  fo  much  ra- 
pidity, and  for  fuch  a  length  of  time,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  retire  in  confufion,  after  lefing  a  great  number  of  their  men. 

The  ardour  of  the  befiegers  was  not  diminifaed  by  this  re- 
pulfe ;  and  they  rather  appeared  more  animated  than  ever 
againft  the  Rhodians.  They  began  the  fcalade  by  land  and  fea 
at  the  fame  time,  and  employed  the  befiegers  fo  efFedually, 
that  they  fcarce  knew  whither  to  run  for  the  defence  of  the 
place.  The  attack  was  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  fury  on  all 
fides  ;  and  the  befiegers  defended  themfelves  with  the  greateft 
intrepidity.  Great  numbers  were  thrown  from  the  ladders  to 
the  earth,  and  miferably  bruifed  ;  feveral,  even  of  tlie  princir 
pal  ofiicers,  got  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  where  they  were  cover- 
ted  with  wounds,  and  taken  prifoners  by  the  enemy ;  fo  that  De- 
metrius, notwithftanding  all  his  valour,  thought  it  ncceffary 
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to  retreat,  in  order  to  repair  his  engines,  which  were  almoft 
entirely  deflroyed  by  fo  many  attacks,  as  well  as  the  vefTels 
that  carried  thenri. 

After  the  prince  had  retreated  from  Rhodes,  immediate  care 
was  taken  to  bury  the  dead ;  the  beaks  alfo  of  the  fhips,  with 
the  other  fpoils  that  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy,  were  car- 
ried to  the  temple,  and  the  workmen  were  indefatigable  in  re- 
pairing the  breaches  of  the  walls. 

Demetrius  having  employed  feven  days  in  refitting  his  fhips 
and  repairing  his  engines,  fct  fail  again,  with  a  fleet  as  formi- 
dable as  the  former,  and  fleered,  with  a  fair  wind,  dired:ly 
for  the  port,  which  employed  his  attention  mofl,  as  he  con- 
ceived it  impraclicable  to  reduce  the  place  till  he  had  firft 
made  himfelf  mafler  of  that.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  caufed  a 
vatl  quantity  of  lighted  torches,  flaming  ftraw,  and  arrows  to 
be  difcharged,  in  order  to  fet  fire  to  the  veffels  that  were  rid- 
ing there,  while  his  engines  battered  the  mole  without  inter- 
mifBon.  The  befieged,  who  expe£led  attacks  of  this  nature, 
exerted  themfelves  with  fo  much  vigour  and  activity,  that  they 
foon  extinguifhed  the  flames,  which  had  feized  the  veffels  of 
the  port. 

At  the  fame  time,  they  caufed  three  of  their  largefl  fhips  to 
fail  out  of  the  port,  under  the  command  of  Exacefles,  one  of 
their  bravefl  officers,  with  orders  to  attack  the  enemy,  and 
ufe  all  pofTible  means  to  join  the  veffels  that  carried  the  tor- 
toifes  and  wooden  towers,  and  to  charge  them  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner with  the  beaks  of  theirs,  as  might  either  fink  them,  or 
render  them  entirely  ufelefs.  Thefe  orders  were  executed 
with  a  furprifing  expedition  and  addrefs  ;  and  the  three  gal- 
leys, after  they  had  fhattered  and  broke  through  the  floating 
barricade  already  mentioned,  drove  their  beaks  with  fo  much 
violence  into  the  fides  of  the  enemy's  barks,  on  which  the 
machines  v/ere  erecled,  that  the  water  was  immediately  feen 
to  flow  into  them  through  feveral  openings.  Two  of  them 
were  already  funk  ;  but  the  third  was  towed  along  by  the  gal- 
leys, and  joined  the  main  fleet ;  and  as  dangerous  as  it  was  to 
attack  them  in  that  fituation,   the  Rhodians,  through  a  blind 
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and  precipitate  ardour,  had  the  courage  to  attempt  it.  But  as 
the  inequality  was  too  great  to  admit  them  to  come  off  with 
fuccefs,  Exaceftes,  with  the  oiEcer  who  commanded  under  him, 
and  fome  others,  after  having  fought  with  all  the  bravery  ima- 
ginable, were  taken  with  the  galley  in  which  they  Vt^ei'e ;  the 
other  two  regained  the  port,  after  fallaining  many  dangers  j 
and  moft  of  the  men  alfo  arrived  there  by  fwimming. 

As  unfortunate  as  this  laft  attack  had  proved  to  Demetrius, 
he  was  determined  to  undertake  another  himfelf ;  and,  in  order 
to  fuccced  in  that  defign,  he  ordered  a  machine  of  a  new  in- 
vention to  be  built,  of  thrice  the  height  and  breadth  of  thofe 
he  had  lately  loft.  When  this  was  completed,  he  caufed  it  to 
be  placed  near  the  port,  which  he  was  refolved  to  force ;  but 
at  the  inftant  they  were  preparing  to  work  it,  a  dreadful  tem- 
peft  arofe  at  fea,  and  funk  it  to  the  bottom,  with  the  veiTels  on 
ivhich  it  had  been  raifed. 

The  belieged,  who  were  attentive  to  improve  all  favour- 
able conjunctures,  employed  the  time  afforded  them  by  the 
continuance  of  the  tempeft,  in  regaining  the  eminence  near 
the  port,  which  the  enemy  had  carried  in  the  firft  aflault,  and 
where  they  afterwards  fortiiied  themfelves.  The  Rhodians  at- 
tacked it,  and  were  repulfed  feveral  times  ;  but  the  forces  of 
Demetrius,  who  defended  it,  perceiving  frelh  troops  continu- 
ally pouring  upon  them,  and  that  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to 
expecl  any  relief,  were  obliged  at  laft  to  furrender  themfelves 
prifoners,  to  the  number  of  lour  hundred  men. 

This  feries  of  fortunate  events  was  fucceeded  by  the  arrival 
of  five  hundred  men  from  CnoiTus,  a  city  of  Crete,  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  Rhodians,  and  alfo  of  five  hundred  more  whom 
Ptolemy  fent  from  Egypt,  moft  of  them  being  Rhodians,  who 
had  lifted  themfelves  among  the  troops  of  that  prince. 

Demetrius  being  extremely  mortified  to  fee  all  his  batteries 
at  the  port  rendered  ineffectual,  refolved  to  employ  them  by 
land,  in  order  to  "carry  the  place  by  aflault,  or  reduce  it  to  the 
yieccflity  of  capitulating.  He  therefore  prepared  materials  of 
pvery  kind,  and  formed  them  into  a  ma&liine  called  Helepolis, 
jind  which  v.'as  larger  thr.n  any  rhut  had  ever  been  invented 
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before.  The  bafis  on  which  it  flood  was  fqiiare,  and  each  of 
its  fides  had  an  extent  of  feventy-five  feet.  The  machine  it- 
felf  was  an  alTemblage  of  large  fquare  beams,  rivetted  together 
with  iron  ;  and  the  whole  mafs  relied  upon  eight  wheels  that 
were  made  proportionable  to  the  fuperfiruclure.  The  jaunts 
of  thefe  wheels  were  three  feet  thick,  and  lli'engthened  with 
larg-e  iron  plates. 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  vary  the  movements  -of  the  HJa- 
polis,  care  had  been  taken  to  place  caliers  *  imder  ir,  whofe 
volubility  rendered  the  machine  moveable  any  way. 

From  each  of  the  four  angles  a  large  column  of  wood  was 
carried  up  to  the  height  of  about  one  hundred  and  tlfty  feet, 
and  mutually  incling  to  each  other.  The  machine  was  com- 
pofed  of  nine  ftories,  whofe  dimenfions  gradually  leflened  in 
the  afcent.  The  firft  flory  was  fupported  by  forty- three  beams, 
and  the  lad  by  no  more  than  nine. 

Three  fides  of  the  machine  were  planted  over  with  iron,  to 
prevent  its  being  damaged  by  the  fires  that  were  launched  from 
the  city. 

In  the  front  of  each  ftory  were  little  windows  whofe  form 
and  dimenfions  correfponded  with  the  nature  of  the  arrows  that 
were  to  be  fhot  from  the  machine.  Over  each  window  was  a 
kind  of  curtain  n^iade  with  leather,  ftu-Ted.  with  wool  ;  Thi-i 
was  let  down  by  a  machine  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  intention 
of  it  was,  to  break  the  force  of  whatever  fiiould  be  difcharged 
by  the  enemy  againft  it. 

Each  ftory  had  two  large  ftair  cafes,  one  for  the  afcent  of 
the  men,  and  the  other  for  their  defcent. 

This  machine  was  moved  forwards  by  three  thoufand  of  the 
ftrongeft  and  moft  vigorous  men  in  the  whole  army  ;  but  the 
art  with  which  it  was  built  greatly  facilitated  the  motion. 

Demetrius  alio  gave  direQ:ions  for  building  a  great  number 

*  Monf.  Rollin  informs  us  in  a  note,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retain  the  Greek 
term  (Antiftrepta)  for  want  of  a  proper  French  word  to  render  it  by ;  but  as  the 
Erglifh  language"  is  not  fo  defective  in  that  particular,  the  traiiflator  lias  exprefied 
the  Greek  by  the  word  Cauer,  which,  as  well  as  the  original  w^ord,  fignifies  a 
wheel  placed  under  a  piece  of  work,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  convertible 
on  all  fides,  like  thofe-litt'e  wheels  affixed  under  the  feet  of  beds,  by  which  they 
move  with  eafe  to  any  part  of  a  room. 
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of  other  machines,  of  different  magnitii^es,  and  for  various 
■ufes  i  he  alfo  employed  his  feamen  in  levelling  the  ground 
over  which  the  machines  were  to  move,  which  was  an  hun- 
dred fathoms.  The  number  of  artizans  and  others,  employ- 
ed in  thefe  works,  amounted  to  near  thirty  thoufand  men  ;  by 
which  means  they  were  finiflaed  with  incredible  expedition. 

The  Rhodians  were  not  indolent  during  thefe  formidable 
preparations  ;  but  employed  their  time  in  railing  acounterwall, 
on  the  tracl  of  ground  where  Demetrius  intended  to  batter 
the  walls  of  the  city  with  the  Helepolis  ;  and,  in  order  to  ac- 
complifh  this  work,  they  demolifhed  the  wall  which  furround- 
ed  the  theatre,  as  alfo  feveral  neighbouring  houfes,  and  even 
fome  temples,  having  folemnly  promifed  the  gods  to  build 
more  magnificent  ftrudlures  for  the  celebration  of  their  wor- 
fliip,  after  the  fiege  fliovild  be  raifed. 

When  they  kne^v  that  the  enemy  had  quitted  the  fea,  they 
fent  out  nine  of  their  beft  fliips  of  war,  divided  into  three 
fquadrons,  the  command  ofv/hich  they  gave  to  three  of  their 
braveft  fea- officers,  who  returned  with  a  very  rich  booty,  fome 
galleys,  and  feveral  fmaller  veffels,  which  they  had  taken,  as 
alfo  a  great  number  of  prifoners.  They  had  like  wife  feized  a 
galley  richly  laden,  and  in  which  were  large  quantities  of  tapef- 
try,  with  other  furniture,  and  a  variety  of  rich  robes,  intend- 
ed by  Phila  as  a  prefent  to  her  hufnand  Demetrius,  and  ac- 
companied with  letters  which  flie  herfelf  had  written  to  him. 
The  Rhodians  fent  the  whole,  and  even  the  letters,  to  Ptolemy, 
which  exceedingly  exafperated  Demetrius.  In  this  proceeding, 
fays  Plutarch,  they  did  not  imitate  the  polite  condu£l  of  the 
Athenians,  who  having  once  feized  fome  of  the  couriers  of 
Philip,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war,  opened  all  the 
packets  but  thofe  of  Olympias,  which  they  fent  to  Philip  fealed 
as  they  were.  There  are  fome  rules  of  decency  and  honour 
which  ought  to  be  inviolably  obferved,  even  with  enemies. 

While  the  Ihips  of  the  republic  were  employed  in  taking 
the  prizes  already  mentioned,  a  great  commotion  happened  at 
Rhodes,  with  refped;  to  the  ilatucs  of  Antigonus  and  Deme- 
trius, which  had  been  eredled  in  honour  to  them,  and  till  then 
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•were  held  In  the  utmoft  veneration.  Some  of  the  principal 
citizens  were  felicitous,  in  a  public  affembly,  for  an  order  to 
deftroy  the  flatues  of  thofe  princes  who  then  harafled  them 
with  fuch  a  cruel  war ;  but  the  people,  who  were  more  dif- 
creet  and  moderate  on  this  occafion  than  their  chiefs,  would 
not  fuffer  that  propofal  to  be  executed.  So  wife  and  equitable 
a  condud,  exclufively  of  all  events,  did  the  Rhodians  no  fmall 
honour  ;  but  (hould  their  city  have  been  taken,  it  could  not 
have  failed  to  infpire  the  conqueror  with  impreffions  in  their 
favour. 

Demetrius  having  tried  feveral  mines  without  fuccefs,  from 
their  being  all  difcovered,  and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  vi- 
gilant conduft  and  activity  of  the  befieged,  gave  orders,  and 
made  the  neceffary  difpofitions  for  a  general  affault :  In  order 
to  which  the  Helepolis  was  moved  to  a  fituation  from  whence 
the  city  might  be  battered  v/ith  the  befl  effeft.  Each  ftory  of 
this  formidable  engine  was  furniftied  with  catapultas  and  balif- 
tas  proportioned  in  their  fize  to  the  dimenlions  of  the  place. 
It  was  likewife  fupported  and  fortified  on  two  of  its  lides,  by 
four  fmall  machines  called  tortoifes,  each  of  which  had  a  co- 
vered gallery,  to  fecure  thofe  who  fhould  either  enter  the  hele- 
polis, or  iffue  out  of  it,  to  execute  different  orders.  On  each 
fide  was  a  battering  ram  of  a  prodigious  fize,  confifling  of  a 
piece  of  timber  thirty  fathoms  in  length,  armed  with  iron 
terminating  in  a  point,  and  as  ftrong  as  the  beak  of  a  galley. 
Thefe  engines  were  mounted  on  wheels,  and  were  made  to 
batter  the  walls  during  the  attack,  with  incredible  force,  by 
near  a  thoufand  men. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  Demetrius  ordered  the  trum- 
pets to  found,  and  the  general  affault  to  be  given  on  all  fides, 
both  by  fea  and  land.  In  the  heat  of  the  attack,  and  when  the 
walls  were  already  ftiaken  by  the  battering  rams,  ambaffadors 
arrived  from  the  Cnidians,  and  earneftly  folieited  Demetrius 
to  fufpend  the  affault,  giving  him  hopes,  at  the  fame  time» 
that  they  fhould  prevail  upon  the  befieged  to  fubmit  to  an 
honourable  capitulation.  A  fufpenfion  of  arms  was  accordingly 
granted ;  but  the  Rhodians  refufing  to  capitulate  on  the  coa^f 
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ditions  pvopof Jcl  to  them,  the  attack  was  renewed  with  fo  much 
furj,  and  all  the  machuies  co-operated  fo  effectually,  that  a 
Jarge  tower  built  with  fquarc  flones,  and  the  wail  that  flanked 
it,  were  battered  down.  The  btfieged  fought  like  lions  in  the 
breach,  and  repulfed  their  enemies. 

In  this  conjun,<S:ure  the  veiTels  which  Ptolemy  had  freighted 
with  three  hundred  thoufand  meafures  of  corn,  and  different 
kinds  of  pulfe  for  the  Rhodians,  arrived  very  feafonably  in  the 
port,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemies  fhips  which 
cruifed  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  intercept  them.  A  few  days 
after  this  relief,  two  other  fmall  fleets  failed  into  the  port ;  one 
was  fent  by  Caffander,  with  an  hundred  thoufand  budiels  of 
barley;  the  other  came  from  Lylimachus,  with  four  hundred 
thoufand  buGiels  of  corn,  and  as  much  b-irley.  This  feafonable 
and  abundant  fupply,  which  was  received  when  the  city  began 
to  be  in  want  of  provifions,  infpired  the  beiieged  with  new 
courage,  and  they  refolved  not  to  furrender  till  the  lail  extre- 
mity. 

While  they  were  animated  in  this  manner,  they  attempted 
to  fire  the  enemies  machines  ;  and  with  this  view,  ordered  a 
body  of  foldiers  to  march  out  of  the  city,  that  following  mid- 
night, with  torches,  and  all  kinds  of  kindled  wood.  Thefe 
troops  advanced  to  the  batteries,  and  fet  them  on. fire;  and  at 
the  fame  time  innumerable  arrows  were  fliot  from  the  Vv'all, 
to  fuppcrt  the  detachment  againtl  thofe  who  Ihould  endeavour 
to  extinguilh  the  flames.  The  befiegers  loH  great  numbers  of 
their  men  on  this  occafion,  becaufe  tliey  were  incapable,  amidft 
the  obfcurity  of  the  night,  either  to  fee  or  avoid  the  voUies  of 
arrows  difcharged  upon  them.  Several  plates  of  iron  happen- 
ing to  fall  from  the  helepolis  during  the  conflagration,  the 
Rhodians  advanced  with  impetuoiity,  in  order  to  fet  it  on  fire  : 
But  as  the  troops  within  that  moving  tower  quenched  it  with 
water  as  fall  as  the  flames  were  kindled,  they  could  not  effev;fc 
their  defign.  However,  Demetrius  was  apprehenfive  that  all 
his  machines  would  be  confumed  ;  to  prevent  wliich  he  cauf- 
ed  them  to  be  removed  with  all  polTiblc  expedition. 

Demetrius,  being  curious  to  know  what  nuuibcr  of  machines' 
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the  befie'^ed  had  employed  in  calling  arrows,  caufed  all  thofe 
which  had  been  Ihot  from  the  place  in  the  attack  that  night, 
to  be  gathered  up  ;  and  when  thefe  were  counted,  and  a  pro- 
per computation  made,  he  became  fenfible  that  the  inhabitants 
muft  have  more  than  eight  hundred  engines  of  different  di- 
menfions,  for  difcharging  fires,  and  about  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  for  arrows.  The  prince  was  ftruck  with  confterna- 
tion  at  this  number,  as  he  did  not  imagine  the  city  could  have 
made  fuch  formidable  preparations.  He  caufed  his  dead  to 
be  interred,  gave  direftions  for  curing  thofe  who  were  wound- 
ed, and  ^vas  as  expeditious  as  polTible  in  repairing  the  machines 
which  had  been  difmounted  and  rendered  ufelefs. 

The  befieged,  in  order  to  improve  the  relaxation  they  en- 
joyed by  the  removal  of  the  machines,  were  induftrious  to 
fortify  themfelves  againft  the'new  aflault,  for  which  the  ene- 
mies were  then  preparing.  To  thisJiurpofe  they  began  with 
opening  a  large  and  deep  ditch  behind  the  breach,  to  obilruft 
the  paffage  of  the  enemy  into  the  city ;  after  which  they  raif- 
ed  a  fubftantial  wall,  in  the  form  of  acrefcent,  along  the  ditch; 
and  which  would  coil  the  enemies  a  new  attack. 

As  their  attention  was  devoted,  at  the  fame  time,  to  every 
other  emergency,  they  detached  a  fquadron  of  the  nimblefl 
fhips  in  their  port,  which  took  a  great  number  of  veffels  laden 
with  provifion  and  ammunition  for  Demetrius,  and  brought 
them  into  the  port.  Thefe  were  foon  followed  by  a  numerous 
fleet  of  fmall  veffels  freighted  with  corn,  and  other  neceffariec, 
fent  them  by  Ptolemy,  with  one  thoufand  five  hundred  men 
commanded  by  Antigonus  of  Macedonia. 

Demetrius,  having  reinftated  his  machines,  caufed  them  all 
to  advance  near  the  city,  when  a  fecond  embaffy  arrived  at  the 
camp,  from  the  Athenians,  and  fome  other  ftates  of  Greece, 
on  the  lame  fubjedl  as  the  former  ;  but  with  as  little  fuccefs. 
The  king,  whofe  imagination  was  fruitful  of  expedients  for  fuc- 
ceeding  in  his  prcjecls,  detached  fifteen  hundred  of  his  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Alcimus  and  Mancius,  with  orders 
to  enter  the  breach  at  midnight,  and  force  the  intrenchments 
behind  it.     They  were  tlien  to  polTefs  themfelves  of  the  parts 
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adjacent  to  the  theatre,  where  thej  would  be  in  a  conditior* 
to  maintain  their  ground,  if  they  could  but  once  make  them- 
felves  mafters  of  it.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  fo 
important  and  dangerous  an  expedition,  and  amufe  the  ene- 
mies with  falfe  attacks,  he  at  the  fame  time  caufed  the  fignal 
to  be  founded  by  all  the  trumpets,  and  tlie  city  to  be  attacked 
on  all  fides,  both  by  fea  and  land,  that  the  befieged  finding 
fufficient  emplojnnent  in  all  parts,  the  fifteen  hundred  men 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  forcing  the  intrenchments  which 
covered  the  breach,  and  afterwards  of  feizing' all  the  advanta- 
geous p  fts  about  the  theatre.  This  feint  had  all  the^fuccef* 
the  prince  expe6led  from  it.  The  troops  having  Ihouted  from 
all  quarers,  as  if  they  were  advancing  to  a  general  alTault, 
the  detachment  commanded  by  Alcimus  entered  the  breach, 
and  made  fuch  a  vigorous  attack  upon  thofe  who  defended  the 
ditch,  and  the  crefcent  which  covered  it,  that  after  they  had 
killed  a  great  number  of  their  enemies,  and  put  the  reft  into 
confufion,  they  feized  the  nofts  adjacent  to  the  theatre,  where 
they  maintained  themfelv^es. 

The  alarm  was  very  great  in  the  city,  and  all  the  chiefs  who 
Commanded  there,  difpatchcd  orders  to  their  officers  and  fol- 
diers,  not  to  quit  their  polls,  nor  make  the  leaft  movement 
whatever.  After  which  they  placed  themfelves  at  the  head 
of  a  chofen  body  of  their  own  troops,  and  of  thofe  who  were 
newly  arrived  from  Egypt,  and  with  them  poured  upon  the 
detachment  which  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  theatre:  but  the 
ohfcurity  cf  the  night  rendered  it  impradlicable  to  diflodge 
them  from  the  pofts  they  had  feized  ;  and  the  day  no  fooner 
•  appeared,  than  an  univerfal  cry  of  the  befiegers  was  heard 
from  all  quarters,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  animate 
thofe  who  had  entered  the  place,  and  infpire  them  with  a  re- 
folution  to  maintain  their  ground,  where  they  might  foon  ex- 
pecl  fuccours.  This  terrible  cry  drew  floods  of  tears  and  dif- 
mal  gr.ians  from  the  populace,  women  and  children,  who  con- 
tinued in  the  city,  and  then  concluded  themfelves  inevitably 
loft.  The  battle,  however,  continued  with  great  vigour  at  the 
theatre,  and  the  Macedonians  defended  their  pofts  with  an  in- 
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trepiditj  that  aftonlflied  their  enemies  ;  till  at  Lift  the  Rhocli- 
ans  prevailing  by  their  numbers,  and  perpetual  fupplies  of  frefli 
troops,  the  detachment,  after  having  feen  Alcimus  and  Man- 
cius  flain  on  the  fpot,  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  fuperior 
force,  and  abandon  a  poft  it  was  no  longer  poffible  to  main- 
tain. Great  numbers  of  them  fell  on  the  fpot,  and  tlie  rell 
v/ere  taken  prifoners. 

The  ardour  of  Demetrius  was  rather  augmented  than  abat- 
ed by  this  check;  and  he  v/as  making  the  neceffary  difpofitions 
for  a  new  aflault,  when  he  received  letters  from  his  father  An- 
ti^onus,  by  which  he  was  direfledto  take  all  poffible  meafures 
for  the  conclufion  of  a  peace  with  the  Pvhodians.  He  then  want- 
ed fome  plaufible  pretext  for  dlfcontinuing  the  fiege ;  and 
chance  fupplied  him  with  it.  At  that  very  inftant  deputies 
from  ^tclia  arrived  at  his  camp,  to  folicit  him  anew  to  grant 
a  peace  to  the  Rhodians  ;  to  vv'hich  they  found  him  not  fd 
averfe  as  before. 

^  If  what  Vegetius  relates  of  thehelepolis  be  true,  and  indeed 
Vitruvius  feems  to  confirm  it,  with  a  fmall  variation  of  circum- 
llances,  it  might  poffibly  be  another  motive  that  contributed 
not  a  little  to  difpofe  Demetrius  to  a  peace.  That  prince  was 
preparing  to  advance  his  helepolis  againfl  the  city,  when  a 
Rhodian  engineer  contrived  an  expedient  to  render  it  entirely 
ufelefs  j  he  opened  a  mine  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
continued  it  to  the  way  over  which  the  tower  was  to  pafs  the 
enfuing  day  in  order  to  approach  the  walls.  The  befiegers, 
tiot  fufpefting  any  flratagem  of  that  nature,  moved  on  the 
tower  to  the  place  undermined  ;  which  being  incapable  of  fup- 
porting  fo  enormous  a  load,  funk  in  under  the  machine,  which 
buried  iti'elf  fo  deep  in  the  earth,  that  it  was  impoffible  to 
draw  it  out  ag?.in.  This  was  one  inconvenience  to  which 
thefe  formidable  engines  were  obnoxious  ;  and  the  two  authors 
whom  I  have  citedj  declare,  that  this  accident  determined  De- 
metrius to  raife  the  ficge ;  and  it  is  at  leaft  very  probable, 
that  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  taking  that  rcfolution. 
The  Rhodians,  on  their  part,  were  as  defirous  of  an  accom- 
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modation  as  himfelt,  provided  It  could  be  cffe£led  upon  rea- 
fonable  terms.  Ptolemj,  in  promiling  them  frefli  fuccours, 
much  more  confiderable  than  the  former,  had  earneftly  ex- 
horted them  not  to  lofe  fo  favourable  an  occaficn,  if  it  iliould 
offer  itfelf.  Befides  which,  they  were  fenfible  of  the  extreme- 
necelTitj  they  were  under  of  putting  an  end  to  the  fiege,  which 
could  not  but  prove  fatal  to  tliem  at  laft.  This  confideration 
induced  them  to  liflen  with  pleafure  to  the  propofals  mad^ 
them  ;  and  the  treaty  was  concluded  foon  after  upon  the  fol- 
lowing terms.  The  republic  of  Rhodes,  and  all  its  citizens, 
fliould  retain  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  privileges,  and 
liberty,  without  being  fubjefted  to  any  power  whatfoeA-er. 
The  alliance  they  had  always  had  with  Antigonus,  was  to  be 
coniirmed  and  renewed,  with  an  obligation  to  take  up  arms 
for  him  in  all  future  wars,  provided  it  was  not  againft  Ptole- 
my. The  city  was  alfo  to  deliver  an  hundred  hoftages,  to  be 
chofen  by  Demetrius,  for  the  effectual  performance  of  the  ar- 
ticles flipulated  between  them.  When  thefe  hoftages  were 
given,  the  army  decamped  from  before  Rhodes,  after  having 
befieged  it  a  year. 

^  Demetrius,  who  was  then  reconciled  with  the  Rhodians^ 
was  defirous,  before  his  departure,  to  give  them  a  proof  of  that 
difpolition  ;  and  accordingly  prefented  them  wath  all  the  ma- 
chines of  war  he  had  employed  in  that  fiege.  Thefe  they 
afterwards  fold  for  three  hundred  talents,  about  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  crowns,  which  they  employed,  with  an  addition- 
al fum  of  their  own,,  in  making  the  famous  Colofl'us,  which 
was  reputed  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  a 
ftatue  of  tlie  fun,  of  fo  ftupendous  a  fize,  that  Ihips  in  full  fail 
palled  between  its  legs;  the  lieight  of  it  v/as  feventy  cubits,  or 
an  hundred  and  five  feet  ;  and  few  men  could  clafp  its  thumb 
with  their  arms.  It  was  the  work  of  Chares  of  Lindus,  and 
employed  him  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  years.  Sixty-fix  years 
after  its  erection,  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake;  of 
which  v.'c  fhall  fpeak  in  the  fequel  of  this  hiflory. 

The  Rhodlans,  to  teftify  their  gratitude  to  Ptolemy  for  the 
afliilance  he  had  given  them  in  fo  dangerous  a  conjun6lure, 
g  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c,  7. 
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confecrated  a  grove  to  that  prince,  after  they  had  confulted 
the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  give  the  action  an  air  of 
Solemnity ;  and  to  honour  him  the  more,  crefted  a  magnid- 
cfcnt  work  within  it.  They  built  a  fumptuous  portico,  and  con- 
tinued it  along  each  fide  of  the  fqiiare  which  encompafled  it, 
containing  a  fpace  of  four  hundred  fathoms.  This  portico 
was  called  the  Ptolemaeon  ;  and,  out  of  flattery,  as  cuftomary 
in  thofe  days  as  impious  in  itfelf,  divine  honours  were  rendered 
-to  him  in  that  place :  And,  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  deli- 
verer in  this  war  by  another  method,  they  gave  hirn  the  ap- 
pellation of  Soter,  which  lignifies  a  faviour,  and  is  ufed  by  the 
•hifiorians  to  diftinguifti  him  from  the  other  Ptolemies,  who 
were  his  fucceffbrs  on  the  throne  of  Egypt. 

I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  feries  of  events  that  occur- 
red at  this  fiege  ;  and  therefore  referved  for  this  place  one  that 
greatly  redounds  to  the  honour  of  Demetrius.  It  relates  to 
his  taile  for  the  arts,  and  the  efteem  he  entertained  for  thofe 
who  were  diftinguiihed  by  peculiar  merit  in  them  ;  a  circum- 
ilance  not  a  little  for  the  glory  of  a  prince. 

Rhodes  was  at  that  time  the  refidence  of  a  celebrated  paint- 
■cr,  named  Protogenes,  who  was  a  native  of  Caunus,  a  city  of 
daria,  which  was  then  fubjeft  to  the  Rhodians.  The  apart- 
ment where  he  painted  was  in  the  fuburbs,  v.'ithout  the  city, 
'when  Demetrius  firft  befieged  it;  but  neither  the  prefence  of 
the  enemies  who  then  lurrounded  him,  nor  the  noife  of  arms 
that  perpetually  rung  in  his  ears,  could  induce  him  to  quit  his^ 
habitation,  or  difcontinue  Iris  work.  The  king  was  furprifed 
'  t  his  conduct  ;  and  as  he  one  day  afl-ced  him  his  reafons  for 
fuch  a  proceeding,  "  It  is,"  replied  he,  "  becaufe  J  am  fenfible 
"  you  have  declared  war  againft  the  Rhodians,  and  not  againlt 
"  the  fciences."  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  that  opinion;  for 
Demetrius  aclually  fliewcd  liimfelf  tlieir  protector.  He  plant- 
ed a  guard  round  his  houfe,  that  the  artifl  might  enjoy  tran- 
<]Uil]:ty,  or  at  leHfc  be  fccure  from  danger,  amidil  the  tumult 
a-.id  ravages  of  war.  He  frequently  wer.t  tn  fc-e  him  work, 
and  never  fufficiently  admired  the  application  of  that  mnller 
io  his  art,  and  his  lurprifmg  cxcc^ncy  in  it. 
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The  mafterpiece  of  this  painter  was  the  Jalyfus,  an  hifto- 
rical  pi£i:ure  of  a  perfon  of  that  name,  whom  the  Rhodians 
acknowledged  as  their  founder,  though  only  a  *  fabulous  hero. 
Protogenes  had  employed  feven  years  in  {inifliing  this  piece  j 
and  when  Apellcs  iiril;  faw  it,  he  was  tranfported  with  fo 
much  admiration,  that  his  fpeech  failed  him  for  fome  time  j 
and  when  he  at  lad  began  to  recover  from  his  aftomihment, 
he  cried  out,  "  Prodigious  work  indeed  I  Admirable  perform- 
^'  ance  !  It  has  not,  however,  the  graces  I  give  my  works,  and 
'•  which  have  raifed  their  reputation  to  the  feies."  If  we 
Xo^y  credit  Pliny,  Protogenes,  during  the  whole  time  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  this  work,  condemned  himfelf  to  a  very  rigid 
and  abftcmious  lifef,  that  the  delicacy  of  his  tafte  and  imagi- 
nation might  not  be  affefted  by  his  diet.  This  picture  was 
carried  to  Rom.e,  and  confecrated  in  the  temple  of  Peace, 
ivhere  it  remained  to  the  time  of  Piiny  ;  but  it  was  at  lail  de- 
ft roved  by  fire. 

The  fame  Pliny  pretends,  that  PJiodes  was  faved  by  this 
pifture  ;  becaufe,  as  it  hung  in  the  only  quarter  by  which  it 
•was  pofilble  for  Demetrius  to  take  the  city,  he  rather  chofe 
to  abandon  his  conquelll,  than  expofe  fo  precious  a  monu- 
ment of  art  to  the  danger  of  being  confumed  in  the  flames. 
This,  indeed,  would  have  been  carrying  his  talle  and  value  for 
painting  into  a  furprinng  extreme  ;  but  we  have  already  feei^ 
the  true  reafons  which  obliged  Demefrius  to  raife  the  fiege. 

One  of  tlie  figures  in  this  picture  v/as  a  dog  §,  that  was  ad- 
mired by  all  good  judges,   and   had  coll  the  painter  great  ap- 

*  He  was  the  fon  of  Orchimus,  wliofe  parents  wfre  the  Sun  and  Rhoda,  from 
■whom  tlie  city  and  ifland  derived  their  name. 

f  He  fiihliflcd  himfelf  on  boiled  Lupines,  a  land  of  pulfe  which  fatlsfied  his 
hunger  and  thirft  at  the  fame  time. 

\  Parccnteni  pidturae  fugit  occafio  viifloriae. 

§  Eft:  in  ea  canis  mire  faflus,  ut  queni  pariter  cafus  et  ars  pinxerint.  Non  ju- 
dlcabat  fe  cxprimere  in  eo  finimam  anhelantis  polfe,  cum  in  reliqua  omni  parte 
(quod  difficlilimum  erat)  fibi  ipli  fatisfecilTet.  Dilphcehat  autcm  ars  ipfa,  nee 
minui  petcrat,  et  vidtbatur  nimia,  ac  '.orgius  a  veritatc  difcedere,  fpumaque  ilia 
pingi  non  ex  ore  nafci,  an.xio  animi  cruciatu  cum  in  picflura  vcrum  cffc,  non  veri- 
fimilo,  vcUet.  Abfterferat  facpius  muiaveratque  pennicilluni,  nullo  modo  fibi  ap- 
probans.  Poftrtmo  iratus  arti  quod  Intclligf-Tctur,  fpongiam  cam  impcglt  invifo 
loco  tabulae,  et  ilia  repofuit  aMatoffrolores,  qualitcr  cura  optabat :  fccitquc  in  pic-; 
tura  fortuna  natur::m,     Pliii.  1.  x.\iv.  c,  lo. 
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plication,  without  his  being  able  to  exprefs  his  idea  to  his  own 
fatlsfa6lion,  though  he  was  fufficiently  pleaied  with  all  the  reft 
of  tlie  work.  He  endeavoured  to  reprefent  the  dog  panting, 
and  with  his  mouth  foaming  as  after  a  long  chace  ;  and  em- 
ployed all  the  fkill  he  was  capable  of  exerting  on  that  occa- 
fion,  without  being  able  to  content  himfelf.  Art,  in  his  opi- 
nion, was  more  vifible  than  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  a  mere  re- 
femblance  would  not  fuffice,  and  almoll  nothing  but  i-ealitj  it- 
felf  would  fa,asfy  him.  He  was  deiirous  that  the  foam  Ihould 
not  feem  painted,  but  a£lually  flowing  out  of  the  mouth  of 
'the  dog.  He  frequently  retouched  it,  and  fufFered  a  degree 
,of  torture  from  his  anxiety  to  exprefs  thofe  fimple  traces  of 
r^ature,  of  which  he  had  formed  the  ideas  in  his  miad.  All 
his  attempts  were  however  inefFeclual,  till  at  laft,  in  a  violent 
emotion  of  rage  and  defpair,  he  darted  at  the  pidure  the  very 
fpunge  with  which  he  ufed  to  wipe  out  his  colours,  and  chance 
accomplifKed  that  which  art  had  not  been  able  to  cffeil. 

This  painter  is  cenfured  for  being  too  difficult  to  be  pleafed, 
:and  for  retouching  his  pictures  too  frequently.  It  is  certain, 
that  though  Apelles  *  almofl  regarded  him  as  his  jnafter,  and 
allowed  him  a  number  of  excellent  qualities,  yet  he  condemn- 
ed in  him  the  defe£t  of  not  being  able  to  quit  the  pencil  and 
linilh  his  works  ;  a  defect  highly  pernicious  in  eloquence  as 
well  as  painting..  "  We  ought,"  fays  Cicero  f,  "to  know  how 
*'  far  we  lliould  go  ;  arid  Apelles  juftly  cenfured  fome  painters 
*'  for  not  knowing  when  to  have  done." 

F  iiij 


*  Et  aiiam  glorlam  uforpavit  Apelles,  cum  Protogenis  opus  immenfi  laboris 
^c  curae  fupra  nioduni  anxiac  miraretur.  Inxit  enim  omnia  fibi  cum  iJio  pariu 
elle,  aut  illi  meliora,  fed  uno  fe  praeftare,  quod  manum  ille  Je  tabula  nefcirct  tol- 
}erc  :  memorabili  praecepto,  nocere  faepe  iiimiam  diligentiam.     Plin.  Ibid. 

•f  In  omnibus  rebus  videndum  eft  quatenus — in  quo  Apelles  piiiores  quoque 
'v  peccare  dicebat,  qiu  nou  fentirent  quid  effet  Cutis.     Orat.  n.  73. 
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SECTION  IX. 

m 
Expeditions  of  seleucus.     Cassanber  compelled  io  raifo 

the  Siege  of  AtrenS.      ANTIGONUSjlahi. 

J.  HE  favthei-  we  advance  into  the  hiftory  of  Alexander's  fuc_ 
ceilors,  the  more  eafily  inaj  we  difcover  the  fpirit  b_y  which 
thej  were  conftantlj  aftuated  hitherto,  and  by  which  they 
will  fllll  appear  to  be  influenced.  They  at  firft  concealed  their 
real  difpofitions,  by  nominating  children,  or  perfons  of  weak 
capacities,  to  the  regal  dignity,  in  order  to  difguifc  their  own 
ambitious  views.  But  as  foon  as  all  the  family  of  Alexander 
•was  deflroycd,  they  threw  off  the  maflc,  and  difcovered  them- 
felves  in  their  proper  colours,  and  fuch  as  in  reality  they  had 
always  been.  They  were  all  equally  folicitous  to  fupport  them- 
feives  in  tlieir  feveral  governments  ;  to  become  entirely  inde- 
pendent;  to  affame  an  abfolute  fovereignty,  and  enlarge  the 
limits  of  their  provinces  and  kingdoms  at  the  expence  of  thofe 
other  governors,  who  were  weaker  or  lefs  fuccefsful  than 
themfelves.  To  this  efFe£t  they  employed  the  force  of  their 
arms,  and  entered  into  alliances,  which  they  were  always  ready 
to  violate,  when  they  could  derive  more  advantages  from 
others ;  and  they  renewed  them  with  the  fame  facility  from  the 
fame  motives.  They  coniidered  the  vafl  conqucfts  of  Alex- 
ander as  an  inheritance  deftitute  of  a  mafter,  and  which  pru- 
dence obliged  them  to  fccure  for  themftlve^j,  in  as  large  por- 
tions as  poflible,  without  any  apprehenlions  of  being  reproach- 
ed as  ufurpers,  for  the  acquifition  of  countries  gained  by  the 
victories  of  tlie  Macedonians,  but  not  the  property  of  any  par- 
ticular pcrfcn.  This  was  the  great  motive  of  all  the  enter- 
prifes  in  which  they  engaged. 

''  Seleucus,  as  wc  formerly  obfervcd,  was  mailer  of  all  the 
countries  between  Euphrates  and  Indus,  and  was  defirous  of 
acquiring  thofe  that  lay  beyond  the  latter  of  thofe  rivers.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  improve  the  favourable  conjuncture  of 
his  union,-  in  point  of  intercft  with  Ptolemy,  Caflander,  and 
h  A.  M.  37CI.    Aui.  J.  C.  303. 
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Lyfimachus,  and  at  a  time  when  the  foixes  of  Antigonus  were 
divided,  and  Demetrius  was  employed  in  the  iiege  of  Rhodes, 
and  in  awing  the  republjps  of  Greece;  in  a  word,  while  Anti- 
gonus himfelf  was  on\y  intent  upon  becoming  mailer  of  Syria 
and  Phoenicia,  and  attacking  Ptolemy  even  in  Egypt  itfelf : 
Seleucus  therefore  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  improve 
this  diveriion,  which  weakened  the  only  enemy  he  had  to  fear  ; 
for  carrying  his  arms  againil  the  people  of  India,  who  were 
included  in  his  lot  by  the  general  partition,  and  whom  he  hop- 
ed it  would  be  very  practicable  for  him  to  fubdue  by  a  fud- 
den  irruption,  altogether  unexpected  by  king  Sandrocotta. 
This  perfon  was  an  Indian  of  very  mean  extraftion,  who,  un- 
der the  fpecious  pretext  of  delivering  his  country  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  foreigners,  had  raifed  an  army,  and  augmented  it  fo 
well  by  degrees,  that  he  found  means  to  drive  the  Macedoni- 
ans out  of  all  the  provinces  of  India  which  Alexander  had 
conquered,  and  to  eftablilh  himfelf  in  them,  while  the  fuc- 
ceiTors  of  that  monarch  were  engaged  in  mutual  wars  with  each 
other.  Seleucus  paffed  the  Indus  in  order  to  regain  thofe  pro- 
vinces; but  when  he  found  that  Sandrocotta  had  rendered  him-r 
felf  abfolute  mailer  of  all  India,  and  had  likewife  an  army  of  fix 
liundred  thoufand  men,  with  a  prodigious  number  of  elephants, 
he  did  not  judge  it  prudent  to  attack  fo  potent  a  prince  ;  but 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he  agreed  to  renounce 
all  his  pretenfions  to  that  country,  pi'ovided  Sandrocotta  would 
furniili  him  with  five  hundred  elephants  ;  upon  which  terms 
a  peace  was  concluded.  This  was  the  final  refult  of  Alexan- 
der's Indian  conqueils  I  This  the  fruit  of  fo  much  blood  flied 
to  gratify  the  frantic  ambition  of  one  prince  !  Seleucus  fliortlj 
after  led  his  troops  into  the  Well  againfl  Antigonus,  as  I 
lliall  foon  obferve.  The  abfolute  necenity  he  was  under  of 
engaging  in  this  war,  was  one  of  the  Urongeft  inducements  for 
concluding  fo  fudden  a  peace  with  the  Indian  prince. 

'  The  Athenians,  at  the  fame  time,  called  in  Demetrius  to 
aflift  them  againft  Caifander,  wlio  belieged  their  city.  Ke  ac- 
coidingly  fet  fail  with  tiu'ee  liundred  and  thirty  galleys,  andj^ 

i  Diod.  1.  XX.  p.  8:5—828.     Plut.  Ln  Pemctr.  p.  Syg. 
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great  bodj  of  foot ;  2nd  not  onlj  drove  Callander  out  of  At- 
tica, but  purfued  him  as  far  as  Thermopylae,  where  he  de- 
feated him,  and  made  himfelf  mafter^of  Heraclea,  which  furr. 
rendered  voluntarilj.  He  alfo  admitted  into  his  fervice  fix 
thoufand  Macedonjajis,  who  came  over  to  his  fide. 

When  he  returned  to  Athens,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
though  they  had  always  laviOied  upon  him  all  the  honours 
they  were  able  to  invent,  had  recourfe  to  new  flatteries  tha; 
outdid  the  former.  They  lodged  him  in  the  back  part  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  called  Partheon ;  but  even  this  place,  v;hich 
had  fo  much  fanftity  afcribed  to  it  bj^  the  people,  and  was  the 
manfion  of  a  virgin  goddefs,  hfi  did  not  fcruple  to  profane  by 
the  mod  infamous  and  crying  debaucheries.  His  courtefang 
were  there  treated  with  more  honour  than  the  goddefs  her- 
felf,  and  were  the  only  divinities  he  adored.  ^  Ke  even  cauf- 
ed  altars  to  be  eredled  to  them  by  the  Athenians,  whom  he 
called  abjefl:  wretches,  for  their  mean  compliance,  and  crea- 
tures born  only  for  flavcry ;  fo  much  was  even  this  prince 
Clocked  at  fuch  defpicable  adulation,  as  Tacitus  obferved  with 
refpedl  to  Tiberius  *. 

Democles,  furnamed  the  Fair,  and  of  a  very  tender  age, 
threw  himfelf,  in  order  to  elude  the  violence  of  Demetrius, 
into  a  veflcl  of  boiling  v.?ater  prepared  for  a  bath,  and  there 
loft  his  life  ;  cho^jfing  rather  to  die  than  violate  his  modefty. 
The  Athenians,  to  appeafe  the  refentment  of  Demetrius,  who 
was  extremely  offended  at  a  decree  they  had  publifhed  with 
relation  to  him,  iilued  a  new  one,  importing,  "  That  it  was 
**  ordered  and  adjudged  by  the  people  of  Athens,  that  what- 
*'  /ever  Demetrius  might  think  fit  to  command,  fhould  be  con- 
**  fidered  as  facred  in  regard  to  the  gods,  and  juil  with  re- 
*'  gard  to  men,"  Is  it  poffible  to  believe,  thiit  flattery  and 
fervitude  could  be  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs  of  bafcnefs,  extra- 
vagance, and  irreiigion  ? 

k  Athen.  I.  vi.  p.  253. 
*  Memoriae  proditur,  Tllierium,  quoties  curia  egredcretur,  Graecis  verbis  \i\ 
}iunc  modum  eloqui  i'olitum :  "  O  homines  ad  fervitutcm  paratos  !'"  Scilicet  etiam 
ilium,  qui  libertatem  publicam  nollet,  tam  pr(ijc»?iae  fervienuum  piititntiai;  taeds-r 
Ibat.     Tacit.  Annal.  1.  iii.  c.  6j. 
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Demetrius,  after  thefe  proceedings,  retired  into  Peloponne- 
sus, and  took  from  Ptolemy,  who  had  rendered  himfelf  power- 
ful in  that  country,  the  cities  of  Sicyone,  Corinth,  and  feveral 
others,  where  he  had  garrifons.  And  as  he  happened  to  be  at 
Argos,  at  the  grand  feftival  in  honour  of  Juno,  he  was  delirous 
of  cclebradng  it,  by  propofing  prizes,  and  prefiding  in  perfoa 
among  the  Greeks.  In  order  to  foleninize  it  more  elTeclually, 
he  efpoufed,  on  that  day,  Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  iEacides, 
king  of  the  MolofTians,  and  filler  of  Pyrrhus. 

'  The  ftatcs  cf  Greece  being  affembled  in  the  Illhmus,  and 
curiofity  having  drawn  a  vaft  number  of  people  from  ail  parts, 
Demetrius  was  proclaimed  general  of  all  the  Greeks,  as  Philip 
and  Alexander  had  been  before  him  ;  to  whom  he  thought 
himfelf  abundantly  fuperior,  fo  much  was  he  intoxicated  with 
the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  and  the  flattery  lavifhed  upon  him. 

When  he  was  upon  his  departure  from  Peloponnefus  for 
Athens,  he  wrote  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  that  he  in- 
tended, upon  his  arrival  among  them,  to  be  initiated  in  the 
great  and  leffer  myileries  at  the  fame  time.  This  had  never 
been  permitted  before  ;  for  it  was  necelTary  to  obferve  certain 
intervals  ;  it  being  lawful  to  celebrate  the  lelTer  myfleries  only 
in  the  month  of  March  *,  and  the  greater  in  that  of  October, 
In  order  therefore  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  and  fatisfy  fo 
religious  a  prince,  it  v/as  ordered,  that  the  then  prefent  montii 
of  May  fl;!ould  be  deemed  the  month  of  March,  and  afterwards 
that  of  October  j  and  Demetrius,  by  this  rare  invention,  was 
duly  initiated,  without  infringing  the  cuftoms  and  ceremonials 
prefcribed  by  the  law. 

But  of  all  the  abufes  committed  at  Athens,  that  which  moft 
affiifted  and  mortified  the  inhabitants,  was  an  order  ilTued  by 
Demetrius,  for  immediately  furnilhing  the  fum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  talents  ;  and  when  this  money  had  been  collect- 
ed without  the  leall  delay  or  abatement,  the  prince,  the  mo- 
ment he  faw  it  amaffed  together,  ordered  it  to  be  given  to 

'   Plut.  in  Den-.ctr.  p.  9C0. 

•  There  are  various  opinions  with  relation  tg  the  months  in  which  thefe  m)- 
|lfric=  v.'rre  ;e't.1>rar";':1. 
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l^amia,  and  the  other  courtefans  in  her  company,  for  wafhes 
and  paint.  The  Athenians  were  more  offended  at  the  idig- 
siitj  than  the  lofs,  and  refented  the  application  of  that  fum  to 
a  greater  degree  than  their  contribution  to  it. 

Lamia,  as  if  this  terrible  expence  had  not  been  fufficient, 
being  defirous  to  regale  Demetrius  at  a  feaft,  extorted  money 
from  feveral  of  the  richeft  Athenians  by  her  own  private  au- 
thority. The  entertainment  cod  immenfe  fums,  and  o-ave  birth 
to  a  very  ingenious  pleafantry  of  a  comic  poet,  -who  faid,  that 
Lgmia  v/as  a  true  helepolis.  We  have  already  fnewn  that 
,the  helepolis  was  a  machine  in-vented  by  Demeirius  for  attack- 
ing towns. 

^  Callander  finding  himfelf  vigoroufly  preffed  by  Demetrius, 
and  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  peace,  without  fubmitting  en- 
tirely to  the  difcretion  of  Antigonus,  agreed  with  Lyfimachus 
to  fend  ambailadors  to  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  to  reprefent  to 
■them  the  iituation  to  which  they  were  reduced.  The  condud 
of  Antigonus  made  it  evident,  that  he  had  no  lefs  in  view  than 
4o  difpoffefs  all  tl>e  other  fuccelTors  of  Alexander,  and  ufurp 
the  whole  empire  to  himfelf;  and  that  it  was  time  to  form  a 
ilri£t  alliance  with  each  other,  to  humble  this  exorbitant 
power.  They  wei'e  likewife  offended,  and  Lyfimachus  in  par- 
ticular, at  the  contemptible  manner  in  which  Demetrius  per- 
mitted people  to  treat  th-e  other  kings  in  their  converfation  at 
his  table,  appropriating  the  regal  title  to  himfelf  and  his  fa- 
ther ;  whereas  Ptolemy,  according  to  his  flatterers,  was  no 
more  than  the  captain  ef  a  fhip,  Seleucus  a  commander  of  ele- 
phants, and  Lyfimachus  a  treafurer.  A  confederacy  was  there- 
fore formed  by  thefe  four  kings  ;  after  which  they  haliened 
into  AiTyria,  to  make  preparations  for  this  new  war. 

The  firft  operations  of  it  were  commenced  at  tlie  Hellefpont; 
Callander  aiid  Lyfimachus  having  judged  it  expedient,  that 
the  former  {houid  continue  in  Europe,  to  defend  it  againft 
Demetrius  ;  and  that  the  latter  fhould  invade  the  provinces  of 
Antigonus  in  Alia,  with  as  many  troops  as  could  be  drawn 
cut  of  their  own  kingdoms,  without  leaving  them  too  deltitute 

"^  A.  M.  3702.    Ant.  J.  C.  302.    Diod.  I.  X5.p.  83c— 836.    Plut.  in  Dcmclr. 
f>.  S99.  Jultin.  L  iv.  c.  4. 
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of  forces.  Lyfimachus  executed  hi3  part  comformablj  to  the 
aoTcement  ;  palTed  the  Hellefpont  with  a  fine  army  ;  and,  either 
by  treaty  or  force,  reduced  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Lycaonia,  and 
moft  of  the  territories  between  the  Propontus  and  the  river 
Maeander. 

Antigonus  was  then  at  Antigonia,  which  he  had  lately  built 
in  upper  Syria,  and  where  he  was  employed  in  celebrating  the 
folemn  ganics  he  liad  there  efcablilhed.  This  news,  with  that 
of  feveral  other  revolts,  tranfmitted  to  him  at  the  fanne  time, 
caufcd  him  immediately  to  quit  his  games.  Fie  accordingly 
difniiifed  the  afTcmbly  upon  the  fpot,  and  made  preparations 
for  advancing  againft  the  enemy.  When  all  his  troops  were 
drawn  together,  he  marched  with  the  utmoft  expedition  over 
mount  Taurus,  and  entered  Cilicia,  where  he  took  out  of  the 
public  treafury  of  Synada,  a  city  of  that  province,  as  much 
money  as  he  wanted,  and  then  augmented  his  troops  to  the 
number  he  thought  neceffary.  After  which  he  advanced  di- 
rectly towards  the  enemy,  and  retook  feveral  places  in  his 
march.  Lyiimachus  thought  proper  to  be  upon  the  defenfive, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  fuccours  upon  their  march  to  join  him 
from  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy.  The  remaining  part  of  the  year, 
therefore,  elafped  Avithout  any  action,  and  each  party  retired 
kito  winter-quarters. 

"  Seleucus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  feafon,  formed  his 
army  at  Babylon,  and  marched  into  Cappadocia,  to  aft  againll 
Antigonus.  This  latter  fent  immediately  for  Demetrius,  who 
left  Greece  with  great  expedition,  marched  to  Ephefus,  and 
retook  that  city,  with  feveral  others  that  had  declared  for  Lj- 
fimachus  upon  his  arrival  in  Afia. 

Ptolemy  improved  the  oportiinlty  in  Syria,  of  the  abfence 
of  Antigonus,  and  recovered  all  Phoenicia,  Judaea,  and  Goelo- 
fyria,  except  the  cines  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  where  Antigonus 
had  left  good  garrifons.  He,  indeed,  formed  the  fiege  of  Si- 
don ;  but  whiift  his  troops  were  employed  in  battering  the 
walls,  he  received  intelligence  that  Antigonus  had  defeated 
Seleucus  and  Lyiimachus,  and  was  advancing  to  relieve  the 
n  A  M.  3703.    Ant.  J.  C.  3CI. 
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place.  Upon  this  information,  he  made  a  truce  for  five  months 
with  the  Sidonians,  raifed  the  fiege,  and  returned  to  Egj^pt. 

Here  ends  what  remains  of  the  hiftory  of  Diodorus  Siculns, 
in  a  period  of  the  greateft  importance,  and  on  the  very  point 
of  a  battle,  by  which  the  fate  of  Alexander's  fuccefibrs  is  to 
be  decided. 

^  The  confederate  army,  commanded  by  Seleiicus  and  Lyfi- 
machus,  and  tlie  troops  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  arrived 
at  Phyrgia  almoil  at  the  fame  time,  Ijut  did  not  long  confront 
fe&ch  other  without  coming  to  -  blows.  Antigonus  had  above 
fixty  thoufand  foot,  ten  thoufand  horfe,  and  feventy-five  ele- 
phants. The  enemies  forces  confiiled  of  fisty-four  thoufand 
foot,  ten  thoufand  five  hundred  horfe,  four  hundred  elephants, 
■with  an  hundred  andtVv'enty  chariots  armed  with  fcythes.  The 
battle  was  fought  near  Ipfus,  a  city  of  Phryp-ia. 

As  foon  as  the  fignal  was  given,  Demetrius,  at  the  head  of 
his  bell  cavalry,  fell  upon  Antiochus,  the  fon  of  Seleucus,  and 
behaved  with  fo  much  bravery,  that  he  broke  the  enemy's 
ranks,  and  put  them  to  flight :  But  a  raih  and  inconfiderate 
third  of  glory,  which  generals  can  never  fufpecl  too  much, 
and  has  been  fatal  to  many,  prompted  Demetrius  to  purfue 
the  fugitives  with  too  much  ardour,  and  without  any  confide- 
ration  for  the  reft  of  the  army  ;  by  which  means  he  loft  the 
X'idory  he  might  eafily  have  fecured,  had  he  improved  his 
firft  advantage  aright.  For  wlien  lie  returned  from  the  pur- 
fuit,  he  found  it  impradticable  for  him  to  rejoin  his  infantry, 
the  enemy's  elephants  having  filled  up  all  the  intermediate 
fpace.  When  Seleucus  faw  the  infantry  of  Antigonus,  fepa- 
rated  from*  their  cavalry,  he  only  made  feveral  feint  attacks 
upon  them,  fometimes  on  one  fide,  and  fometimes  on  another,- 
in  order  to  intimidate  and  afford  them  fufRcient  time  to  quit 
the  army  of  Antigonus,  and  come  over  to  his  own  ;  and  this 
was  at  laft  the  expedient  on  which  they  refolved.  The  great- 
eft  part  of  the  infantry  detached  themfelves  from  the  reft,  and 
furrcndered  in  a  voluntary  manner  to  Seleucus,  and  the  other 
were  all  put  to  flight. 

At  the  fame  inftant  a  large  body  of  the  army  of  Seleucus 
•  Plut.  in  Dcmetr.  p.  <)0i,. 
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drew  oft  by  his  order,  and  made  a  furious  attack  upon  Anti' 
genus,  who  fuftained  their  eHorts  for  fome  time  ;  but  being 
at  lalt  overwheh^ied  with  darts,  and  having  received  many 
wounds,  he  fell  dead  on  the  earth,  having  defended  hirnfelf 
valiantly  to  his  Lift  gafp.  Demetrius,  feeing  liis  father  dead, 
rallied  all  the  troops  he  was  able  to  draw  together;  and  re- 
tired to  Ephefus,  with  five-tlioufand  foot  and  four  thoufand 
horfe  ;  which  were  all  that  remained  of  more  thin  fixty  thou- 
fand men,  whom  his  father  and  himfelf  commanded  at  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  engagement,  p  The  great  Pyrrhus,  as  young 
as  he  then  was,  was  infeparable  from  Demetrius,  overthrew 
all  that  oppofed  him,  and  gave  an  eilay,  in  tliis  firfl  aclion, 
of  xvhat  might  be  c:;pecled  one  day  from  his  valour  and  bra- 
very. 

CHAPTER  II. 

1  HIS  fecond  chapter  includes  the  fpace  of  fifty-five  rears : 
namely  the  lafl  fifteen  years  of  Ptolemv.  the  fon  of  Lagus,  who 
had  already  reigned  twenty-three,  with  which  the  other  fif- 
teen make  thirty-eight;  and  forty-eight  years  more,  being  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

SECTION    I. 

The  four  "oiciorious  FRINGES  dhide  the  E3IPIRE  of  AlEXAK^ 
HER  the  Gee  AT  into  as  many  KlXGDOJU. 

After  the  battle  of  Ipfus^,  the  four  confederate  princes  di- 
vided the  dominions  of  Antigonus  among  themfelves,  and  add- 
ed them  to  thofe  they  already  polTelTed.  The  empire  of  Alex- 
ander was  thus  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  of  which  Ptolemy- 
had  Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia,  Coelofyria,  and  Paleftine :  CalTander 
had  Macedonia  and  Greece  ;  Lyfimachus,  Thrace,  Bithynia, 
and  fome  other  provinces  beyond  the  Hellefpont,  with  the  Eof- 
phorus  ;  and  Seleucus  all  the  reft  of  Afia,  to  the  other  fide 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  as  far  as  the  river  Indus.     The  domi- 

p  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  384. 
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nions  of  this  lad  prince  are  ufuallj  called  the  kingdom  of  Sy- 
ria, becaufe  Seleucus,  who  afterwards  built  Antioch  in  that 
province,  made  it  the  chief  feat  of  his  refidence,  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  his  fuccelTors,  who  from  his  name  were  called 
Seleucidae.  This  kingdom,  however,  not  onlj  included  Syria, 
but  thofe  vail  and  fertile  provinces  of  upper  Afia,  which  con- 
flituted  the  Perlian  empire.  The  reign  of  twenty  years,  which 
I  have  afligned  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  commences  at  this  period, 
becaufe  he  was  not  acknowledged  as  king,  till  after  the  battle 
of  Ipfus  ;  and  if  we  add  to  thefe  the  twelve  years,  during  which 
he  exercifed  the  regal  authority  without  the  title,  they  will 
make  out  the  reign  of  thirty  one  years  aiTigned  him  by  Ufher, 

Thefe  four  king.;  *  are  the  four  horns  of  the  he-goat  in  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel,  who  fuccecded  in  the  place  of  the  firft 
horn  that  was  broken.  The  iiriT;  horn  was  Alexander  king  of 
Greece,  who  dedroyed  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians, 
defigaed  by  the  ram  with  two  horns  ;  and  the  other  four 
horns,  are  thofe  four  kings  who  rofe  up  after  him,  and  divided 
his  empire  among  them,  but  they  were  not  of  his  pollerity. 

They  are  likewife  Ihadowed  out  by  the  four  heads  of  the 
leopard,  which  are  introduced  in  another  part  of  the  fame  pro- 
phecy f . 

Thefe  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  exaftly  acccmplifhed  by 

*  And  as  I  was  confidcring,  behold  an  he-goat  came  from  the  Weft  on  the  face 
•f  the  whole  earth,  and  touclitd.i^  the  ground  :  and  the  goat  had  a  notable  horn 
between  his  eyes.  And  he  came  to  the  ram  that  had  two  horns,  which  I  had 
feen  ftanding  before  the  liver,  and  ran  unto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power.  And  I 
faw  him  come  clofe  unto  the  ram,  and  he  was  moved  with  choler  againft  him, 
and  fmote  the  ram,  and  brake  his  two  horns,  and  there  was  no  power  in  the  ram 
to  ftand  before  him,  but  he  caft  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  ftamped  upon  him  : 
and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the  ram  out  of  his  hand.  Therefore  the  lie- 
goat  waxed  very  great,  and  when  he  wasftrong.the  great  horn  was  broken  :  and 
for  it  came  up  four  notable  horns,  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  Dan* 
chap.  viii.  ver.  5,  6,  7,  8.  God  afterwards  explains  to  his  prophet  what  he  had 
*een  :  The  ram  which  thou  faweft  having  two  horns,  are  the  kings  of  Media 
and  Perfia,  and  the  rough  goat  i".  the  king  of  Greecia,  and  the  great  horn  that 
is  between  his  eyes,  is  the  firft  king.  Now  that  being  broken,  whereas  four  ftood 
up  for  it,  four  kingdoms  fhall  ftand  up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in  his  power. 
Ibid,  ver.  20,  21,  %i. 

\  After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo,  anotiier  like  a  leopard,  which  liad  upon  his  barh 
«f  It  four  wings  of  a  fi,w!,  the  beaft  had  alfo  four  heads ;  and  dominion  was  given 
to  i:.    Dan.  vli.  6. 
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this  laft  partition  of  Alexander's  empire  :  Other  diviilons  had, 
indeed,  been  made  before  this,  but  they  were  onlj  of  provinces, 
which  were  ccn^.igned  to  governors,  under  the  brother  and  fon 
of  Alexander  ;  and  none  but  the  laft  was  the  regal  partition. 
Thofe  prophecies,  therefore,  are  to  be  undefftobd  of  this  alone, 
for  they  evidently  reprefent  thefe  four  fuccelTors  of  Alexander, 
in  tlie  quality  of-four  kiftgs,  "  four  flood  up  for  it ;"  But  net 
one  of  Alexander's  fuccea'ors  obtained  the  regal  dignity ,  till 
about  three  years  before  the  laft  divifion  of  the  empire.  And 
even  this  dignity  was  at  iirft  precarious,  as  being  affumed  by 
^ach  of  the  feveral  parties,  merely  by  his  own  authority,  and 
not  acknowledged  by  any  of  the  reft.  Whereas,  after  the 
battle  of  Ipfus,  the  treaty  made  between  the  four  confederates, 
when  they  had  defeated  their  adverfary,  atrd  divefted  him  of 
his  dominions,  affigned  each  of  them  their  dominions  under 
the  appellation  of  fo  many  kingdoms,  and  authorifed  and  ac- 
knowledged them  as  kings  and  fovereigns,  independent  of  anv 
fuperlor  power.  Thefe  four  kings  are,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Caf- 
fander,  and  Lyfimachus. 

We  can  never  fufficiently  admire,  in  this  and  the  other  pla- 
ces, wherein  the  completion  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  will 
be  obferved,  the  ftrong  light  with  v/hich  the  prophet  pene- 
trates the  thick  gloom  of  futurity,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
hot  the  Icaft  appearance  of  all  he  foretels.  With  how  liiuch 
certainty  and  ezactnefs,  even  amidft  the  variety  of  thefe  revo- 
lutions and  a  chaos  of  lingular  events,  does  he  determine  each 
particular  circumftance,  and  fix  the  number  of  the  feversl  fuc- 
ceffors !  How  exprefsly  has  he  pointed  out  the  nation  that  was 
to  be  the  Grecian ;  defcribed  the  countries  they  were  to  poiTefs  ;• 
ifteafured  the  duration  of  their  empires,  and  the  extent  of  their 
power,  inferior  to  that  of  Alexander ;  in  a  word,  with  what 
lively  colours  has  he  drawn  the  charafters  of  thofe  princes,  and 
fpecifled  their  alliances,  treaties,  treachery,  marriages,  and  fuc- 
cefs  I  Can  any  one  polTibly  afcribe  to  chance,  or  human  fore- 
fight,  fo  many  circumftantial  predictions,  which,  at  the  tim& 
of  their  being  denounced,  were  fo  remote  from  probability  j 
and  may  we  not  evidently  difcover  in  them  the  chara(^er  an4 
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traces  of  the  Divinitj,  to  whom  all  ages  are  prefent  in  one  view, 
and  who  alone  determines  at  his  will  the  fate  of  all  the  king- 
doms and  empires  of  the  \yorld  ?  But  it  is  now  time  for  us  to 
refume  the  thread  of  our  hiftorj. 

^  Onias,  the  firll  of  that  name,  and  high-priefl  of  the  Jews, 
died  about  this  time,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Simon,  who,, 
for  the  fandlity  of  his  life,  and  the  equity  of  all  his  a£tions,  was 
farnamed  the  Juft.  He  enjoyed  the  pontificate  for  the  fpacc 
of  nine  years- 

'^  Selccus,  after  the  death  of  Antigonus,  made  himfelf  ma- 
iler of  Upner  Syria,  where  he  built  Antioch  on  the  Orontes, 
a;;d  gave  it  that  name,  cither  from  his  father  or  his  fon,  for 
they  were  both  called  Antiochus.  This  city,  where  the  Sy- 
rian kings  afterwards  relided,  was  the  capital  of  the  Eail  for  a 
long  t^mc,  and  Hill  preferved  that  privilege  under  the  Roman 
emperors.  Antigonus  had  lately  built  a  eity  at  a  fmall  diflance 
from  this,  and  called  it  Antigonia  5  but  Seleucus  had  entirely 
demoliflied  it,  and  employed  the  materials  in  the  conftrudlion 
oi"  his  own  city,  to  which  he  afterwards  tranfplanted  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  former. 

^  Among  feveral  other  cities  built  by  Seleucus  in  this  coun- 
try, there  were  three  more  remarkable  than  the  reft  :  The 
firll  was  called  Seleucia,  from  his  own  name  ;  the  fecond,  A- 
pamea,  from  his  confort  of  that  name,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Artabazas  the  Perfian  ;  the  third  was  Laodicea,  fo  denomi- 
nated from  his  mother.  Apamea  and  Seleucia  were  fituated 
on  the  fame  river  on  which  Antioch  was  built,  and  Laodicea 
was  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  fame  quarter.  He  allowed  the 
Jews  the  fame  privileges  and  immunities  in  each  of  thefe  new 
"cities,  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  and 
cfpecially  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  that  people  fettled  in 
fueh  numbers,  that  they  pofieiled  as  confiderable  a  part  of  that 
city  as  their  other  countrymen  enjoyed  at  Alexandria. 
-  Demetrius  had  withdrawn  himfelf  to  Ephefus,  after  the  bat- 
fa  Joicph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  a. 

c  A.  M.  3704.     Ant.  J.  (J.  300.     Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  749. 1S°-     Applan  in  Syft. 
p.  i24.     Juftirf,  1.  XV.  c.  4. 
i  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  750. 
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tie  of  Ipfus,  and  from  thence  embarked  for  Greece,  his  whole 
refource  being  limited  to  the  affeclion  of  tlie  Athenians,  with 
whom  he  had  left  his  fleet,  money,  and  wife  Deidamia.  Eat 
he  was  flrangely  furprifed  and  offended,  when  he  was  met  iii 
his  way  by  ambaffadors  from  the  Athenians,  Vv^ho  came  to  ac- 
quaint him  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  into  their  city,  be- 
caufe  the  people  had,-  by  a  decree,  prohibited  the  reception  of 
any  of  the  kings  :  They  alfo  informed  him,  that  his  confort 
Deidamia  had  been  conduced  to  Megara,  with  all  the  ho- 
nours and  attendance  due  to  her  dignity.  Demetrius  was  then 
fenlible  of  the  value  of  honours  and  homages  extorted  by  fear, 
and  which  did  not  proceed  from  the  will.  The  pofture  of  his 
affairs  not  permitting  him  to  revenge  the  perfidy  of  that  peo- 
ple, he  contented  himfelf  with  intimating  his  complaints  to 
them  in  a  moderate  manner,  and  demanded  his  galleys,  among 
which  was  that  prodigious  galley  of  fixteen  benches  of  oars.  As 
foon  as  he  had  received  them,  he  failed  towards  the  Cherfone- 
fus;  and  having  committed  fome  devaftations  in  the  territories 
of  Lyfimachus,  he  enriched  his  army  with  the  fpoils,  and  by 
that  expedient  prevented  the  defertion  of  his  troops,  who  now 
began  to  recover  their  vigour,  and  render  themfelves  formi- 
dable anew. 

Lyfimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  in  order  to  flrengthen  him- 
felf in  his  dominions,  entered  into  a  particular  treaty  with 
Ptolemy,  and  ftrengthened  the  alliance  between  them,  by 
efpoufing  one  of  his  daughters  named  Arfinoe  ;  fhortly  after 
which,  his  fon  Agathocles  married  another. 

*  This  double  alliance  between  Lyfimachus  and  Ptolemy  gave 
umbrage  to  Seleucus,  who  thereupon  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Demetrius,  and  efpoufed  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  that 
prince,  by  Phila  the  filler  of  CafTander.  The  beauty  of  that 
princefs  had  induced  Seleucus  to  demand  her  in  marriage  ; 
and  as  the  affairs  of  Demetrius  were  at  that  time  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  fo  honourable  an  alliance  with  fo  powerful  a 
prince  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  him.  In  confequence  of 
which  he  immediately  conducted  his  daughter,  with  all  his 

Gij 
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fleet,  jnto  Syria  from  Greece,  where  be  was  Hill  in  poffeflioH 
of  fome  places.  During  his  pafiage  he  made  a  defcent  on  Ci- 
licia,  which  then  belonged  to  Pliilarehus  the  brother  of  Caf- 
fandcr,  to  whom  it  had  been  aiTigned  by  the  four  kings,  who 
divided  the  dominions  of  Alexander  the  Great  after  the  death 
of  Antisonus.  Fliftarchus  went  to  complain  of  this  proceed- 
ing to  Seleucus,  and  to  reproach  him  for  contracling  an  alli- 
ance with  the  common  enemy,  without  the  confent  of  the 
other  kings,  which  he  confulered  as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty, 
Demetrius,  receiving  intelligence  of  this  journey,  advanced 
direftly  to  the  city  of  Synada,  where  the  treaiures  of  the  pro- 
vince, amounting  to  twelve  hundred  talents  *,  were  depolit- 
ed.  I'hefe  he  carried  off  vJ-ith  all  expedition  to  his  fleet,  and 
then  fet  fail  for  Syria,  where  he  found  Seleucus,  and  gave 
Jiim  the  princefs  Stratonice  in  marriage.  Demetrius,  after 
fome  days  palled  in  rejoicings  for  the  nuptials,  and  entertain- 
ments given  on  each  fide,  returned  to  Cilicia,  and  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  the  whole  province.  He  then  fent  his  wife  Phila 
to  Cafiander,  in  order  to  excufe  this  proceeding.  Thefe  kings 
imitated  the  princes  of  the  Eall,  with  whom  it  is  cullomary 
to  have  feveral  wives  at  the  fame  time. 

During  thefe  tranfa£lioRS  of  Demetrius,  Deidamia,  another 
of  his  wives,  who  had  taken  a  journey  to  meet  him  in  Greece, 
and  had  paffed  fome  tim.e  with  him  in  that  country,  was  feiz- 
ed  with  an  indifpofition  that  ended  her  days.  ^  Demetrius 
having  reconciled  himfclf  with  Ptolemy,  by  the  mediation  of 
Seleucus,  efpoufed  Ptolemaida,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  ;  by 
which  means  his  affairs  began  to  afiume  a  better  afpe6t ;  for 
he  had  all  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  and  the  two  rich  and  power- 
ful cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  beiide  his  new  conquefts  in  Cilicia. 
It  was  very  imprudent  in  Seleucus  to  permit  fo  dangerous 
an  enemy  to  eflabliih  himfelf  at  fo  fmall  a  diftance  from  him, 
and  to  ufurp  from  one  of  his  allies  a  province  fo  near  his  own 
dominions  as  Cilicia.  All  this  fliews  that  thefe  princes  had 
no  eftablilhed  rules  and  principles  of  conduft,  and  were  even 
ignorant  of  the  true  interefts  of  their  ambition.  For  as  to 
faith  of  treaty,  equity,  and  gratitude,  they  bad  lon^  fmcc 
f  A.  M.  37c6.  Ant.  J.  C  298. 
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renounced  them  all,  and  only  reigned  for  the  unhappinefs  of 
their  people,  as  the  author  of  the  firft  book  of  Maccabees  hzz 
obf'rrved  ^. 

The  eyes  of  Seleucus  were  however  open  at  lafl,  and  in  or- 
der to  prevent  his  having  a  neighbour  of  fuch  abilities  on  each 
fide  of  his  dominions,  he  required  Demetrius  to  furrender  Ci- 
licia  to  him  for  a  very  confiderable  fum  of  money ;  but  that 
prince  not  being  difpofed  to  comply  with  fuch  a  propofid,  Seleu- 
cus iniilled  upon  his  reftoring  him  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidoij 
that  depended  on  Syria,  of  \\hich  he  v.'as  king.  Demetrius, 
enraged  at  this  demand,  replied  very  abruptly,  that  though  he 
fiiould  lofe  feveral  other  battles  as  fatal  to  him  as  that  of  Ipfus, 
he  Ihould  never  refolve  to  purchafe  the  friendfhip  of  Seleucus 
at  fo  high  a  price.  At  the  fame  time  he  failed  to  thofe  two 
cities,  where  he  reinforced  their  garrifons,  and  furnilhed  them 
with  all  things  neceflary  for  a  vigorous  defence  ;  by  which 
means  the  intention  of  Seleucus  to  take  them  from  him  was 
rendered  ineffeftual  at  that  time.  This  proceeding  of  Seleu- 
cus was  very  comformable  to  tlie  rules  of  political  intereft  ;  but 
had  fuch  an  odious  afped,  with  reference  to  the  maxims  of 
honour,  that  it  fnocked  all  mankind,  and  was  uuiverfally  con- 
demned :  For  as  his  dominions  were  of  fuch  a  vafl  extent  as 
to  include  all  the  countries  between  India  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, how  infatiable  was  that  rigour  and  avidity,  which  would 
not  permit  him  to  leave  his  father-in-law  the  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Ihattered  remains  of  his  fortune. 

^  CaflUnder  died  about  this  time  of  a  dropfy,  after  having 
governed  Macedonia,  for  the  fpace  of  nine  years,  from  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  fix  or  feved  from  the  laft  partition. 
He  left  three  fons  by  Theflklonica,  one  of  the  fifters  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Philip,  v/ho  fucceeded  him,  and  died  foon 
after,  left  the  crown  to  be  contefted  by  his  two  brothers. 

^  Pyrrhus,  the  famous  king  of  Epirus,  had  efpoufed  Anti- 
gona,  a  relation  of  Ptolemy,  in  Egypt.  This  young  prince 
was  the  fon  of  yEacides,  whom  the  Ivloloiians,  in  a  revolt, 
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liad  expelled  from  the  throne  ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty, 
that   Pyrrhus  himfelf,    then   an  infant  at  the  breaft  was  pre- 
ferved  from  the  fury  of  the  revolters,  who  purfued  him  with 
intent  to  deflroy  him.     After  various  adventures,  he  was  con- 
duced to  the  court  of  king  Glaucias  in  Illyria,  where  he  was 
taken  into  the  protedion  of  that  prince.     Callander,  the  mor- 
tal enemy  of  iEacides,  folicited  the  king  to  deliver  the  young 
prince  into   his  hands,  and  offered  him  tv^^o  hundred  talents 
on  that  occafion  :  Glaucias,  however,  was  ftruck  with  horror 
at  fuch  a  propofal,    and    when  the   infant  had  attained  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  age,  he  condufted  him  in  perfon  to  Epirua 
with  a  povv'erful  army,  and  reinftated  him   in  his   dominions  ; 
by  which  means  the  Moloffians  were   compelled  to  fubmit  to 
force.     Juftin  tells   us,  that  their  hatred  being  foftened  into 
compaffion,  they  themfelves  recalled  him,  and  afTigned  him 
guardians  to  govern  the  kingdom  till  he  fliould  be  of  age  him- 
felf;  but  there  feems  to  be  no  great  probability  in  his  accoimt. 
When  he   had  attained  his  feventeenth  year,   he  began  to 
think  himfelf  fufRciently  eftablifhed  on  the  throne  ;  and  fet 
out  from  his  capital  city  for  Illyria,  in  order  to  be  prefent  at 
the  nuptials  of  one  of  the  fons  of  Glaucias,  with  whom  he  had 
been  brought  up.    The  Moloffians,  taking  advantage  of  his  ab- 
fence,  revolted  a  fecond  time,  drove  all  his  friends  out  of  the 
kino-dom,  feized  all  his  treafures,  and  conferred  the  crown  on 
Neoptolemus  his  great  uncle.     Pyrrhus  being  thus  diverted  of 
his  dominions,  and  finding  himfelf  deftitute  of  all  fuccours, 
retired  to  his  brother-in-law  Demetrius,  the  fon  of  Antigonus, 
who  had  efpoufed  his  filler  Deidamia. 

This  young  prince  diilinguifhed  himfelf  among  the  bravell 
in  the  battle  that  was  fought  on  the  plains  of  Ipfiis,  and  woul4 
not  forfake  Demetrius,  even  after  he  was  defeated.  He  alfo 
preferved  for  him  thcfe  Grecian  cities  which  that  prince  had 
confided  to  him  ;  and  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
between  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius,  by  the  mediation  of  Seleucus, 
Pyrrhus  went  into  Egypt  as  an  holtagc  for  his  brother-in-law. 
During  his  continuance  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  he  gave 
fnfllci(;?it  proofs  of  his  flrcngth,  addrcfs,  and  extraordinary  pa- 
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lience,  in  hunting  exercifes,  and  all  other  labours.  Obferving, 
that  of  all  the  wives  of  Ptolemy,  Berenice  had  the  greatcft  a- 
Icendant  over  him,  and  that  llie  furpafled  the  others  in  pru- 
dence, as  well  as  beauty,  he  attached  himfclf  to  her  in  particu- 
lar ;  for  as  he  was  already  an  able  politician,  he  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  making  his  court  to  thofe  on  v^^hom  his  for- 
tune depended,  and  was  ftudious  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
fuch  perfons  as  were  capable  of  being  ufeful  to  him,  his  noble 
and  engaging  demeanour  procured  him  fuch  a  fhare  in  Ptole- 
my's efleem,  that  he  gave  him  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Be- 
renice, his  favourite  confort,  in  preference  of  feveral  young 
princes  who  demanded  her  in  marriage.  This  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  Berenice,  by  Philip  her  firft  hufband,  who  was  a 
Macedonian  lord,  little  known  with  refpecl  to  any  other  par- 
ticular. When  pyrrhus  had  efpoufed  Antigone,  the  queen  had 
fo  much  influence  over  her  confort,  as  to  induce  him  to  grant 
his  fon-in-law  a  fleet,  with  a  fupply  of  money,  which  enabled 
him.  to  repoffefs  himfelf  of  his  dominions.  Here  began  the 
fortune  of  an  exiled  prince,  who  v/as  ^afterwards  eftt-emed  the 
greatefl-  general  of  his  age  ;  and  it  mufl;  be  acknowledged,  that 
every  inltance  of  his  early  conduct  denoted  extraordinary  me^ 
rit,  and  raifed  great  expeftations  of  his  future  glory. 

^  Athens,  as  we  have  alread}-  obferved,  revolted  from  De- 
metrius, and  fhut  her  gates  againil  him.  But  when  that 
prince  thought  he  had  fufficiently  provided  for  the  fecurity  of 
his  territories  in  Alia,  he  marched  againil  that  rebellious  and 
ungrateful  city,  with  a  refolution  to  punifli  her  as  fhe  deferv- 
^d.  The  firll  year  was  employed  in  the  reduftion  of  the  Mef- 
fenians,  and  the  conqueft  of  fome  other  cities  who  had  quitt- 
ed his  party  ;  but  he  returned  the  next  feafon  to  Athens, 
which  he  clofely  blocked  up,  and  reduced  to  the  laft  extremi- 
ty, by  tutting  ofT  all  communication  oi  provifions.  ^  A  fleet 
of  one  liundred  and  fift}'  fail,  fent  by  king  Ptolemy  to  fuccour 
the  Athenians,  and  which  appeared  on  the  coaiis  of  TEgina, 
•aftcrded  them  but  a  traufient  joy  ;  for  when   tliis    naval  force 
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faw  a  ftrong  fleet  aiive  from  Peloponnefus  to  the  affiftance  pf 
Demetrius,  befide  a  great  number  of  other  veffels  from  Cy- 
jp  as,  and  that  the  whole  amounted  eg  three  hundred,  they 
"weighed  anchor,  and  fled. 

Although  the  Athenians  had  ilTued  a  decree,  bj  which  they 
inade  it  capital  for  any  perfon  even  to  mention  a  peace  witlj 
Demetrius,  the  extreme  neceffitj  to  which  they  vere  reduced, 
obliged  them  to  open  their  gates  to  him.  When  he  entered ' 
the  city,  he  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  a0emble  in  the 
theatre,  which  he  furrounded  with  armed  troops,  and  polled 
iiis  guards  on  each  lide  of  the  llage  where  the  dramatic  pieces 
were  performed  ;  and  then  defcending  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  theatre,  in  the  manner  ufual  with  the  a6lors,  he  fliewed 
himfelf  to  that  multitude,  who  feerned  rather  dead  than  living, 
and  waited  for  the  event  in  ine5:preffible  terror,  expecling  it 
would  prove  the  fentence  for  their  deilruclion  :  But  he  diffi«r 
pated  their  apprehenfions  by  the  firfl  e2:preflions  he  uttered ; 
for  he  did  not  raife  his  voice  like  a  man  atFefted  with  the 
emotions  of  rage,  nor  deliver  himfelf  in  any  paffionate  or  in- 
fulting  language,  but  foftened  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  only 
addreflTwd  himfelf  to  them  in  gentle  complaints  a-id  amicable 
expofl;ulationso  He  pardoned  their  offence,  and  reflored  them 
to  his  favour  ;  prefenting  them,  at  the  fame  time,  with  one 
hundred  thoufand  meafures  of  corn,  and  reinflating  fuch  ma- 
giftrates  as  were  moll  agreeable  to  them.  The  joy  of  this 
people  may  be  eaiily  conceived  from  the  terrors  with  which 
they  were  before  affefted ;  and  how  glorious  muft  fuch  a 
prince  be,  who  could  always  fupport  fo  glorious,  fo  admirable 
a  character  ! 

When  he  had  regulated  the  ftate  of  aflfairs  in  Athens,  he 
determined  to  reduce  the  Lacedaemonians.  Archidamus,  their 
king,  advanced  as  far  as  Mantinaea  to  meet  him  ;  but  Deme- 
trius defeated  him  in  a  great  battle,  and  obliged  him  to  have 
recourfc  to  flight :  After  which  he  advanced  into  Laconia,  and 
Jbught  another  battle  in  the  very  fight  of  Sparta.  He  was 
again  victorious  ;  five  hundred  of  the  enemies  were  made  pri- 
foners,  and  two  hundred  killed  upon  the  fpot,  fo  that  he  was 
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already  confidered  as  mafter  of  the  city,  which  had  never  beea 
taken  before. 

In  that  important  moment,  he  received  two  pieces  cf  intelli- 
gence, which  aSecled  him  in  a  quite  different  manner.  The 
firft  was,  that  Lylimachus  had  lately  divefted  him  of  all  his 
territories  in  Alia ;  and  the  other,  that  Ptolemy  had  made  a 
defcent  on  Cypinis,  and  conquered  all  the  ifland,  except  Sa- 
lamina,  where  the  mother  of  Demetrius,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  had  retired  ;  and  that  the  king  of  Egypt  carried  oa 
the  fiege  of  that  city  with  great  vigour.  Demetrius  left  all  to 
fly  to  their  alTillance  j  but  was  foon  informed  that  the  place  had 
lurrendered.  Ptolemy  had  the  generality  to  give  the  mother, 
wife  and  children  of  his  enemy,  their  liberty  without  any 
ranfom,  and  to  difmils  them  with  all  their  attendants  and  ef- 
fedts.  He  even  made  them  magnificent  prefents  at  their  de- 
parture, which  he  accompanied  with  all  imaginable  marks  of 
honour. 

Th^  lofs  of  Cyprus  was  foon  fucceeded  by  that  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  ;  and  Seleucus  difpoffeffed  him  of  Cilicia  on  another 
iide.  Thus,  in  a  very  fliort  time,  he  faw  himfelf  divefted  of 
all  his  dominions,  without  any  refources  or  hopes  for  the 
future. 

SECTION  II. 

Dispute  hetiueen  the  two  Sons  of  Cassandzr.    Demetrius 

proclaimed  King  of  MACEDONIA, 

JN  o  prince  was  ever  obnoxious  to  greater  viciflitudes  of  for- 
tune, or  ever  experienced  more  fudden  changes,  than  Deme- 
trius. He  expofed  himfelf  to  thefe  events  by  his  imprudence, 
amufing  himfelf  with  inconfiderable  conquefts,  while  he  aban- 
doned his  provinces  to  the  firft  invader.  His  greateft  fucceftes 
were  immediately  followed  by  his  being  difpoITeired  of  all  his 
dominions,  and  almoft  reduced  to  defpair,  v/hen  fuddenly  an 
unexpected  refource  cffered  itfelf  from  a  quarter  he  had  not 
the  leaft  room  to  expeft  it.  - 

'  In  the  quarrel  between  the  two  fons  of  Caflander  for  the 
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crown,  Theflalonica,  their  mother,  favoured  Alexander,  who 
Tras  the  youngeft  ;  which  fo  enraged  Antipater  the  eldeft  fon, 
that  he  killed  her  with  his  own  hands,  though  fhe  conjured 
him,  by  the  breails  which  had  nouriflied  him,  to  fpare  her 
life.  Alc3:ander,  in  order  to  avenge  this  unnatural  barbarity, 
Solicited  the  alliftance  of  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius.  Pyrrhus 
arrived  the  firft,  and.  made  himfelf  mailer  of  feveral  cities  in 
Macedonia,  part  of  which  he  retained  as  a  compenfation  for 
the  aid  he  had  given  Alexander  ;  and  he  returned  to  his  own 
dominions  after  he  had  reconciled  the  two  brothers.  Deme- 
trius made  his  approach  at  the  fame  in  Rant,  upon  which 
Alexander  advanced  to  meet  him  ;  and  teftilied,  at  the  inter- 
view between  them,  all  imaginable  gratitude  and  friendihip  ; 
but  reprefented  to  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  fcate  of  his 
affairs  was  changed,  and  that  he  no  longer  had  any  ne«d  of 
his  affiilance.  Demetrius  was  difpleafed  witht  his  compliment  9 
■whilft  Alexander,  who  dreaded  the  greatnefs  of  his  power, 
was  apprehcnllve  of  fubjedling  himfelf  to  a  matter,  Ihould  he 
admit  him  into  his  dominions.  They,  however,  converfed 
together  with  an  external  air  of  friendfhip,  and  entertained 
each  other  with  reciprocal  feails,  till  at  lafl  Demetrius,  upon 
{ovat.  intelligence,  either  true  or  contrived,  tliat  Alexander 
intended  to  deftroy  him,  prevented  the  execution  of  that  de- 
lign,  and  killed  him.  This  murder  armed  the  Macedonians 
againft  him  at  firft  \  but  when  he  had  acquainted  them  with  all 
the  particulars  that  occafioned  his  conduft,  the  averfion  they 
entertained  for  Antipa,ter,  the  infamous  murderer  of  his  own 
mother,  induced  them  to  declare  for  Demetrius  ;  and  they 
accordingly  proclaimed  him  king  of  Macedonia.  Demetrius 
pofTefled  this  crown  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years  ^  and  Antipa- 
ter  fled  into  Thrace,  where  he  did  not  long  furvive  the  lofs  of 
]iis  kingdom. 

One  of  the  brandies  of  the  royal  family  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  became  entirely  extincl  by  the  death  of  Thellalo- 
nica,  and  her  two  fons  ;  as  the  other  branch  from  Alexander 
the  Givat  had  before  by  the  death  of  the  yoimg  Alexander  andi 
^.rcjLiles,  l;is  tv/o  fons.  Thus  tliefe  two  princes,  who  by  i];e;r 
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unjufl;  wars  had  fpread  defolation  through  fo  many  provinces, 
and  deftrojed  fuch  a  number  of  royal  families,  experienced, 
by  a  jull  decree  of  providence,  the  fame  calamities  in  their 
own  families  as  they  had  occafioned  to  others.  Philip  and 
Alexander,  with  their  wives,  and  all  their  defcendants,  periilied 
by  violent  deaths. 

■"  Much  about  this  time  Seleucus  built  the  city  of  Seleucia 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  at  the  diilance  of  forty  miles 
from  Babylon.  It  became  very  populous  in  a  fhort  time  ;  and 
Pliny  tells  us  it  was  inhabited  by  (ix  hundred  thoufand  per- 
fons.  The  dikes  of  the  Euphrates  being  broken  down,  fpread 
fuch  an  inundation  over  the  country,  and  the  branch  of  that 
river  which  palTed  through  Babylon  was  funk  fo  low  by  this 
evacuation,  as  to|be  rendered  unnavigable  ;  by  which  means  that 
city  became  fo  incommodious,  that,  as  foon  as  Seleucia  was 
built,  all  its  inhabitants  withdrew  thither.  This  circumilance 
prepared  the  way  for  the  accomplifhment  of  that  celebrated 
prophecy  of  Ifaiah,  who,  at  a  time  when  this  city  was  in  the 
mofl  flourifhing  condition,  had  foretold,  that  it  fhould  one 
day  become  entirely  defert  and  uninhabited.  "I  have  obferved 
elfewhei'e  by  what  manner  and  degrees  this  prediction  was 
fully  accomplifhed. 

"  Simon,  furnamed  the  Juft,  and  high-prlefl  of  the  Jews, 
died  at  the  clofe  of  the  ninth  year  of  his  pontificate,  and  left 
a  young  fon,  named  Onias.  As  he  was  of  too  tender  an  age 
to  take  upon  himfelf  the  exercife  of  that  dignity,  it  was  con- 
iigned  to  Eleazer  the  brother  of  Simon,  who  difcharged  the 
function  of  it  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  years. 

*'  I  here  pafs  over  fome  events  of  fmall  importance,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Demetrius,  who,  believing  himfelf  fufiiiciently  fettled  in 
Greece  and  Macedonia,  began  to  make  great  preparations  for 
regaining  the  empire  of  his  father  in  Afia.  With  this  view  he 
raifed  an  army  of  above  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  fitted 

'"  A.  M.  3711.  Ant.  J.  C.  293.  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  738.  et  743.  Plin.  1.  vi. 
c.  26. 

■   Vol.  II.  at  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyras. 

°  A.  M.  3712.     Ant.  J.  C.  292.     Jofeph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  2. 

*  A.  M.  3716.  Aat.  T.  C.  2S8.  Plut.  in  Demctr.  p.  909.  et  in  Pynh.  r.  306. 
Juftln.  1.  xvi.  c.  2, 
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out  a  fleet  of  live  hundred  fail ;  in  a  word,  fo  great  an  arma- 
ment had  never  been  feen,  fince  the  time  of  Alexander  the. 
Great.  Demetrius  animated  the  workmen  bj  his  prefence  and' 
inftrudions,  vifited  them  in  perfon,  direfted  them  how  to  ad, 
and  even  affifted  them  in  their  labours.  The  number  of  his 
galleys,  and  their  extraordinary  dimenfions,  created  an  univer- 
fal  aftonifhment ;  for  fliips  of  fix,  and  even  five  benches  of  oars, 
bad  never  been  feen  till  then ;  and  Ptolemy  Philopater  did  not 
build  one  of  forty  benches  till  many  years  after  this  period  *  j 
but  then  it  was  only  for  pomp  and  oftentation,  whereas  thofe 
which  Demetrius  built  were  extremely  ufeful  in  battle,  and 
more  admirable  for  their  lightnefs  and  agility  than  their  gran- 
deur and  magnificence. 

•1  Ptolemy,  Lyfimachus,  and  Seleucus,  receiving  intelligence- 
of  thefe  formidable  preparations  of  Demetrms,  immediately 
caught  the  alarm  ;  and  in  order  to  fruftrate  their  eiFedl,  renew- 
ed their  alliance,  in  which  they  likewife  engaged  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  Epirus  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  when  Lyfimachus  began 
to  invade  Macedonia  on  one  lide,  Pyrrhus  was  carrying  on  the 
fame  operations  on  the  other.  Demetrius,  who  was  then  mak- 
ing preparations  in  Greece  for  his  intended  expedition  into 
Afia,  advanced  with  all  fpeed  to  defend  his  own  dominions  ;  but 
before  he  was  able  to  arrive  there,  Pyrrhus  had  taken  Beraea, 
one  of  the  moft  confiderable  cities  in  Macedonia,  where  he 
found  the  wives,  children,  and  efFefts  of  a  great  number  of 
foldiers  belonging  to  Demetrius.  This  news  caufed  fo  great  a 
diforder  in  the  army  of  that  prince,  that  a  confiderable  part  of 
his  troops  abfolutely  refufed  to  follow  him,  and  declared,  with 
an  air  of  mutiny  and  fedition,  that  they  would  return  to  defend 
their  families  and  effedls.  In  a  word,  things  were  carried  to 
fuch  an  extremity,  thai  Demetrius,  perceiving  he  no  longer  had 
any  influence   over  them,   fled  to  Greece  in  the  difguife  of  a 

^  A.  M.  3717.     Ant.  J.  C.  287. 

*  This  galley  was  two  hundred  and  eighty  cubits  (about  four  hundred  and 
twenty  feet)  in  length,  and  twenty-eight  cubits  (fcventy-two  fctt)  from  the 
^cel  to  the  top  of  the  poop.  It  carried  four  hundred  failors,  befide  four  thoufand 
lowers,  and  near  three  thoufand  foldiers,  who  were  difpofed  in  tlie  foaccs  betweeij 
the  rowers,  and  on  the  lov/er  deck.     Plut.  in  the  life  of  Demetrius. 
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common  foldier  ;  and  his  troops  went  over  to  Pyrrlius,  whom 
they  proclaimed  king  of  Macedonia. 

The  diftercnt  characters  of  thcfe  t\vo  princes  greatly  contri- 
buted to-this  fudden  revolution.  Demetrius,  who  confidered 
vain  pomp,  and  fuperb  magnificence,  as  true  grandeur,  ren- 
dered liimfclf  contemptible  to  the  Macedonians,  in  the  very 
circiimllance  by  which  he  thought  to  obtain  their  efteeiTi.  He 
ambitioufly  loaded  his  head  with  a  double  diadem,  like  a  thea- 
trical monarch,  and  wore  purple  robes  enriched  with  a  profu- 
fion  of  2;old.  The  ornaments  of  his  feet  were  altogether  cx- 
traordinary ;  and  he  had  long  employed  artifls  to  make  him  a 
mantle,  on  which  the  fyftem  of  the  world,  with  all  the  liars 
vifible  in  the  firmament,  were  to  be  embroidered  in  gold.  The 
change  of  his  fortune  prevented  the  finifhing  of  this  work ;  and 
no  future  king  would  prefume  to  wear  it. 

But  that  which  rendered  him  ftill  more  odious,  was  his  be- 
ing fo  difficult  of  approach.  He  was  either  fo  imperious  and 
difdainful,  as  not  to  allow  thofe  who  had  any  affairs  to  tranfa£i: 
with  him  the  liberty  of  fpeech  ;  or  elfe  he  treated  them  with 
fo  much  rudenefs,  as  obliged  them  to  quit  his  prefence  witli 
difguft.  One  day,  when  he  came  out  of  his  palace,  and  walked 
through  the  ftreets  Vv'ith  a  mien  of  more  affability  than  it  was 
lifual  for  him  to  affume,  fome  perfons  were  encouraged  to  pre- 
fent  a  few  petitions  to  him.  He  received  them  with  a  gracious 
air,  and  placed  them  in  one  of  the  folds  of  his  robe  ;  but  as 
he  was  paffing  over  a  bridge  on  the  river  Axius  *,  he  threw 
all  thofe  petitions  into  the  ftream.  A  prince  muil  certainly 
know  very  little  of  mankind,  not  to  be  fenfible  that  fuch  a 
contemptuous  behaviour  Is  fufficient  to  provoke  his  fubjefts  to 
revolt  from  his  authority.  On  this  occafion,  an  adtion  of  the 
great  Philip  was  recolle£led,  and  which  has  been  related  among 
the  events  of  his  reign.  That  prince  had  feveral  times  refufed 
audience  to  a  poor  woman,  under  pretext  that  he  wanted  lel- 
iure  to  hear  her.  '*  Be  no  longer  king  then,"  replied  fne 
with  fome  emotion  ;  and  Philip,  from  thenceforth,  made  it  a 
Kiaxim  with  himfelf  to  grant  his  fabje<5ts  long  and  frequen£ 

•  A  river  of  Upper  Macedonia, 
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audiences.     For,   as  Plutarch  obferves  on  that  occafion,  The 

MOST  INDESPENSIBLE  DUTY   OF  A  KING,    IS  TO  EXERT  HIMSELF 
IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  *. 

The  Macedonians  had  formed  a  very  different  idea  of  Pyr- 
rhus.  They  had  heard  it  reported,  and  were  fenfible  by  their 
own 'experience,  that  affability  was  natural  to  him,  and  that 
he  was  always  mild  and  acceffible;  they  were  convinced  of  his 
promptitude  to  recompence  the  fervices  rendered  him  ;  and 
he  was  flow  to  anger  and  feverity.  Some  young  officers,  over 
their  liquor,  had  vented  feveral  offenfive  pleafantries  againll 
him.  The  particulars  of  their  converfation  were  related  to 
Pyrrhus  himfelf,  who  ordered  them  to  be  brought  into  his 
prefence,  and  then  afked .  them,  if  they  had  exprefl'ed  them- 
felves  in  the  manner  he  hod  heard?  "  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied 
one  of  the  company,  "  and  we  Iliould  have  added  a  great  deal 
*'  more,  if  we  liad  had  more  wine."  Pj  rrhus  could  not  for- 
bear laughing  at  this  facetious  and  fpriglitly  turn,  and  difmif- 
fed  them  from  his  prefeuce  without  farther  notice. 

The  Macedonians  thought  him  much  fuperior  to  Demetrius, 
even  in  military  merit.  He  had  beat  them  on  feveral  occafiojis  ; 
but  their  admiration  of  his  bravery  was  greater  than  their  re- 
fentment  for  their  defeat.  It  was  a  common  expreflion  with 
them,  that  other  princes  imitated  Alexander  in  nothing  but 
their  purple  robes,  the  number  of  their  guards,  the  aftecla- 
tion  of  inclining  their  heads  like  his,  and  their  imperious 
manner  of  fpeaking  ;  but  that  Pyrrhus  was  the  only  one  who 
reprefented  that  monarch  in  his  great  and  laudable  qualities. 
Pyrrhus  himfelf  was  not  altogether  free  from  vanity,  with 
xefpeft  to  the  refemblance  of  his  own  features  to  thofe  of 
Alexander  f  ;  but  a  good  matron  of  LarifTa,  in  whofe  houfe 
he  once  lodged,  had  undeceived  him  in  that  particular,  by  aa 

*  OuBsv  yu,^  arus  ru  fiatriXci  -r^ixr^mov,  ui;  to  i-jis  S/x>);  ^ipyov. 

f  A  fet  of  flatterers  had  really  perfuaded  Pyrrhus,  that  he  refembled  Alexander 
ill  the  features  of  his  face.  With  this  belief,  he  lent  for  the  pidlures  of  Philip, 
Perdiccas,  Alexander,  Caflander,  and  fonie  other  princes,  and  then  defired  a  wo- 
man of  LarilTa,  with  whom  he  then  lodged,  to  tell  him,  which  of  thofe  princes 
lie  mofl  refembled.  She  rcfufed  to  anfwer  him  for  a  confidcraMc  time,  till  at  lafl 
he  preffed  her  very  earneftly  tofatisfy  his  curiofity  :  Upon  which  {lie  replied  that 
llie  thought  him  very  like  Batrachion,  who  was  a  noted  cook  iu  that  city.  Luciaa. 
advuf.  iudoiil.  p.  jja,  ^rjj. 
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anfvver,  perhaps  not  at  all  agreeable  to  him.  Tlie  Macedoni- 
ans, licvvever,  thought  they  difcovered  in  him  the  afpeft  of 
that  prince  ;  with  all  the  fire  of  his  eyes,  and  the  vivacity- 
promptitude,  and  impetuofity  with  which  he  charged  his  ene- 
mies, and  bore  all  down  who  prefamed  to  oppofe  him  ;  But 
with  rc!pe£i  to  the  art  military,  and  ability  in  drawing  up  aa 
army  in  battle,   they  thought  none  comparable  to  Pyrrhus. 

It  cannot,  thereliore,  be  thouglit  furp'rifing,  that  the  Mace- 
donians, who  entertained  fuch  prejcdices  in  his  favour,  and  fo 
difadvantageous  to  the  other,  ftiould  eafily  quit  the  party  of 
Demetrius,  to  efpoufe  tliat  of  Pyrrhus  :  and  one  may  fee  by 
this  inltance,  and  a  thoufand  others,  how  neceilary  it  is  for 
princes  to  attach  their  people  to  their  interell  by  the  gentle 
ties  of  alTeftion  and  gratitude  ;  and  by  entertaining  a  real  love 
for  them,  which  is  the  only  means  of  acquiring  their  love,  that 
is  the  mod  folid  glory,  their  mod  elTential  obligation,  and  at 
tlie  fame  time  their  greatelt  fccurity. 

^  As  Lp^.machus  happened  to  arrive  imm.edlately  after  Pyr- 
rhus had  been  declared  king  of  Macedonia,  he  pretended  that 
he  had  contributed  as  much  as  that  prince  to  the  flight  of  De- 
metrius, and  that  he  confequently  ought  to  have  a  flbare  ia 
that  kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  who,  in  this  conjunclure,  was  not 
entirely  certain  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Macedonians,  readily  ac- 
quiefced  in  the  pretenfions  of  Ljfimachus,  and  the  cities  and 
provinces  were  accordingly  fhared  between  them :  But  this  a- 
grcement  was  fo  far  from  uniting  them  with  each  other,  that 
it  rather  led  them  into  a  conftant  train  of  anlmofities  and 
divifions  :  For,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  when  neither  feas  nor 
mountain,  nor  uninhabitable  d.eferts,  could  fuffice  as  barriers 
to  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  thefe  princes  ;  and  when  their 
defires  were  not  to  be  bounded  by  thofe  limits  which  feparate 
Europe  from  Afia,  how  could  they  poilibly  continue  in  a  Hate 
of  tranquillity,  and  refrain  from  the  injuilice  of  invading  do- 
mains fo  near,  and  which  might  prove  fo  commodious  to 
them  ?  This  was  a  moderation  not  to  be  expe£led ;  and  a  per- 
petual war  between  them  became  inevitable,  from  the  malig- 
nant feeds  of  envy  and  ufurpation  that  had  tsUs-en  root  in  their 

'  Plut.  in  Pyrih.  p.  ^89,  390, 
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minds.  The  names  of  peace  and  war  were  confidered  by  them 
as  two  fpecies  of  coin,  to  which  they  themfelves  had  given 
currency,  merely  for  their  own  intereft,  and  without  the  leaft 
regard  to  juftice.  Again,  continues  the  fame  author,  do  they 
a6l  more  laudably  when  they  engage  in  an  open  war,  than 
when  they  ufe  the  facred  names  of  juftice,  friendihip  and 
peace,  for  what,  in  reality,  is  no  more  than  a  truce,  or  tran- 
sient fufpenlion  of  their  unjuft  views  ? 

The  whole  hiftory  of  Alexander's  fuccelTors  juftifies  thefe 
tefleftions  of  Plutarch.  Never  were  more  treaties  and  allian- 
ces made,  and  never  were  they  violated  with  lefs  difguife,  and. 
more  impunity.  May  heaven  grant  that  thofe  complaints  be 
never  applicable  to  any  princes  or  times  but  thofe  we  are  treat- 
ing of  at  prefent  I 

Pyrrhus,  finding  the  Macedonians  more  traclable  and  fub- 
miffive,  when  he  led  them  to  war,  than  they  were  when  he 
permitted  them  to  enjoy  a  ftate  of  repofe,  and  being  himfelf 
not  much  addi£led  to  tranquillity,  nor  capable  of  fatisfaftion 
in  the  calm  of  a  long  peace,  was  dailyjforming  new  enterprifes, 
without  much  regard  to  fparing  either  his  fubjefts  or  allies. 
Lyfimachus  took  advantage  of  the  army's  difguft  of  Pyrrhus, 
and  inflamed  them  ftill  more  by  his  emilTaries,  who  artfully 
iniinuated  that  they  had  a£ted  moft  fhamefully  in  choofing  a 
ftranger  for  their  mafter,  whom  intereft,  and  not  affedlion, 
had  attached  to  Macedonia.  Thefe  reproaches  drew  in  the 
greateft  part  of  the  foldiers  ;  upon  which  Pyrrhus,  who  fear- 
ed the  confequences  of  this  alienation,  retired  with  his  Epi- 
rots,  and  the  troops  of  his  allies,  and  loll  Macedonia  in  the 
fame  manner  he  had  gained  it. 

He  greatly  complained  of  the  inconftancy  of  this  people,  and 
their  difafFeftion  to  his  perfon  ;  but,  as  Plutarch  again  obferves,- 
kings  have  no  reafon  to  blame  other  perfons,  for  fometimes 
changing  their  party  according  to  their  intereft,  as  in  acling 
fo,  they  only  imitate  their  own  example,  and  pra(Stiie  the  \tU 
fons  of  infidelity  and  treafon,  which  they  have  learned  from 
their  whole  conduiE^,  which  upon  all  occafions  demonflrates 
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an  utter  difrcgr.rd  for  juflice,   veracity,   and  faith,  in  the  ob- 
fervance  of  engagements. 

*  With  refptct  to  the  afrairs  of  Demetrius,  that  prince,  when 
he  found  himfelf  deferted  by  his  troops,  retired  to  the  city  of 
Cailandria,*,  where  his  confort  Phila  refided  :  This  lady  was 
fo  aUlifted  at  the  calansitous  Itate  in  which  Ihe  beheld  her 
huiband,  and  was  fo  terriiied  at  the  misfortunes  to  which  iTie 
herfelf  .was  expofed  by  the  declenfion  of  his  affairs,  that  Die 
had  recourfe  to  a  draught  of  poifon,  by  which  flic  ended  a 
iife  that  was  become  more  infupportable  to  her  than  death 
itfcif. 

Demetrius,  thinking  to  gather  up  fome  remains  of  his  fiiat-- 
tered  fortune,  returned  to  Greece,  where  feveral  cities  ftill 
continued  di;voted  to  him  ;  and  when  he  had  difpofed  his  af- 
fairs in  the  bcft  order  he  was  able,  he  left  the  government  of 
thofe  places  to  his  foa  Antigonus  ;  aud  a^Tembling  all  the 
troops  he  could  raife  in  that  country,  which  amounted  to  a- 
oout  eleven  thoufand  men,  he  embarked  for  Alia,  with  a  re- 
folution  to  try  whether  defpair  would  not  bring  forth  good 
fortune.  Eurydice,  the  fijler  of  his  late  wife  Phila,  received 
him  at  Miletus,  where  The  lived  with  the  princefs  Pto)emaida, 
her  daughter  by  Ptolemy,  whofe  marriage  with  Demetrius  had 
been  agreed  itpon  by  the  mediation  of  Seleucus.  Eurydice  ac- 
cordincrly  prefented  the  princefs  to  hin^,  and  this  alliance  gave 
birth  to  Demetrius,  who  afterwards  reigned  in  Cyrcnc* 

'  Demetrius,  foon  after  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  en~ 
tered  Garia  and  Lydia,  where  he  took  feveral  places  from  Ly- 
fimachus,  and  coniiderably  augmented  his  forces  ;  by  which 
means  he  at  laft  made  himfelf  mafler  of  Sardis:  But,  as  foon 
&3  Agithocles,  the  fon  of  LyfimaGhus,  appeared  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  he  abandoned  all  his  conouelts,  and  marched  in- 
to the  Eaft.  His  defign  in  taking  this  route,  was  to  furprife 
Armenia  and  Media-,  but  Agathccles,  who  folloved  him  ciofe, 
cut  off  his  provilious  and  forage  fo  efFeftually,  that  a  liclaiefs 
fpread  through  his  army,  and  weakened  it  extremely  ■,  and 
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I    ^  Pint,  in  Demetr.  p.  910,  91 1.  ^  Ibid.  p.  912 — 915. 

•  A  city  on  tUe  fioiitiers  cf  Tbraca,  ar.I  in  Upper  Maiedoniai 
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■when  he  at  laft  made  an  attempt  to  march  over  mount  Tau- 
rus, with  the  fmall  remahis  of  his  troops,  he  found  all  the 
paffes  guarded  by  the  enemies,  which  obliged  him  to  march 
for  Tarfus  in  Ciiicia. 

From  thence  he  reprefented  to  Seleucus,  to  whom  that  ci- 
ty belonged,  the  melancholy  lituation  of  his  affairs,  and  en- 
treated him,  in  a  very  moving  manner,  to  afford  him  the  ne- 
ceffary  fubfillencc  for  himfelf  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops, 
Seleucus  was  touched  with  compaffion  at  firll,  and  difpatched 
orders  to  his  lieutenants,  to  furnifli  him  with  all  he  fliould 
want.  But  when  remonftrances  were  afterwards  made  to  him; 
upon  the  valour  and  abilities  of  Demetrius,  his  genius  for  re- 
fource  and  ilratagem,  and  intrepedity  in  the  execution  of  his 
defignsy  whenever  the  lead  opportunity  for  acting  prefented 
itfelf ;  he  thought  it  impolTible  to  reinllate  a  prince  of  that 
character,  without  incurring  many  difadvantages  himfelf.  For 
which  reafon,  inilead  of  continuing  to  fupport  him,  he  re- 
folved  upon  his  dcilruction,  and  immediately  placed  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  with  an  intention  to  attack 
him.  Demetrius,  who  had  received  intelligence  of  thefe  mea- 
fures,  polled  his  troops  in  thofe  parts  of  mount  Taurus,  where 
he  imagined  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  force  them,  and  fent 
to  Seleucu'j  a  fccond  time,  to  implore  his  permiffion  to  pafs 
into  the  Fail:,  in  order  to  eftablifli  himfelf  in  fome  country  be- 
longing to  the  Barbarians,  where  he  might  end  his  days  irk 
tranquillity  :  But  if  he  fliould  not  be  inclinable  to  grant  him 
that  favour,  he  entreated  liis  confent  to  take  up  his  winter- 
quarters  in  his  dominions  ;  and  begged  that  prince  not  to  ex- 
pofe  him  to  famine,,  and  the  rigours  of  the  feafcn,  as  that 
would  be  delivering  him  up  defencdefs  to  the  difcretion  of  his 
enemies. 

Seleucus  was  To  prejudiced  againft  the  delign  he  had  form- 
ed againd  the  Eaft,  tliat  this  propofal  only  tended  to  increafe 
liis  diffidence  ;  and  he  confentcd  to  notliing  more  than  his 
taking  winter-quarters  in  CJatonia,  a  province  adjacent  to  Cap- 
padocia,  during  the  two  feverell  months  of  that  feafon  ;  after 
which  he  was  immediately  to  evacuate  that  country.  Seleucus^ 
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Uuring  this  negotiation,  had  placed  ftrong  guards  at  all  the 
paffes  from  Cilicia  into  Syria,  which  obliged  Demetrius  to 
have  recourfe  to  arms,  in  order  to  difengage  himfelf.  He  ac- 
cordingly made  fuch  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  troops  who 
guarded  the  paiTes  in  the  mountains,  that  he  diflodged  them 
from  thence,  and  opened  himfelf  a  paflage  into  Syria,  which 
he  immediately  entered. 

His  own  courage,  and  the  hopes  of  his  foldiers,  reviving 
from  this  fuccefs,  he  took  all  poilible  meafures  for  making  a 
laft  effort  for  the  re-eftablifament  of  his  affairs  ;  but  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  fuddenly  feized  with  a  fevere  diftemper^ 
which  difconcerted  all  his  meafures.  During  the  forty  days 
that  he  continued  fick,  moil  of  his  foldiers  deferted  ;  and 
when  he  at  laft  recovered  his  health,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of 
aftion,  he  found  himfelf  reduced  to  the  defperate  neceffity  of 
attempting  to  furprife  Seleucus  in  his  camp  by  night,  with  the 
handful  of  men  who  ftill  continued  in  his  fervice.  A  deferter 
gave  Seleucus  intelligence  of  this  defign,  time  enough  to  pre- 
vent its  effedl;  and  thedefertion  of  Demetrius's  troops  increaf- 
ed  upon  this  difappointment.  He  then  endeavoured,  as  his 
lall  refource,  to  regain  the  mountains,  and  join  his  fleet  ;  but 
he  found  the  pafles  fo  well  guarded,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himfelf  in  the  w'oods  ;  from  whence  he  was  foon  dif* 
lodged  by  hunger,  and  compelled  to  furrender  himfelf  to  Se* 
leucus,  v;ho  caufed  him  to  be  conduced  under  a  ftrong  guard 
to  the  Cherfonefus  of  Syria  near  Laodicea^  where  he  was  de- 
tained prifonen  He,  however,  was  allowed  the  liberty  of  a 
park  for  hunting,  and  all  the  conveniencies  of  life  in  abundance* 

When  Antigonus  received  intelligence  of  his  father's  cap- 
tivity, he  was  affeded  with  the  utmoft  forrow  ;  and  wrote  to 
all  the  kings,  and  even  to  Seleucus  himfelf,  to  obtain  his  re- 
leafe ;  offering,  at  the  fame  time,  his  own  perfon  as  an  hoftage 
for  him,  and  confenting  to  part  with  all  his  remaining  domi- 
nions, as  the  price  of  his  liberty.  Several  cities,  and  a  great 
number  of  princes,  joined  their  folicitations  in  favour  of  the 
captive  prince ;  but  Lylimachns  offered  a  large  fum  of  money 
to    Seleucus,    provided    he    would    caufe  his  prifoner  to  be 
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put  to  death.  The  king  of  Syria  was  flruck  with  horror  at 
fo  barbarous  and  inhuman  a  propofal ;  and,  in  order  to  grant 
a  favour  folicited  from  fo  m'-inj  different  quarters,  he  feemed 
only  to  Vv'ait  the  arrival  of  his  fon  Antigonus  and  Stratonice, 
that  Demetrius  might  owe  the  obligation  of  his  liberty  to 
them. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  that  unhappy  prince  fupported  his  mif- 
fortunes  with  patience  and  magnanimity  ;  and  became  at  laft  fo 
habituated  to  them,  that  they  no  longer  feemed  to  aiFect  him. 
He  exercifed  himfelf  in  racing,  walking,  and  hunting  ;  and 
might  have  been  infinitely  more  happy,  had  he  made  a  true 
eftimate  of  his  condition,  than  whilil  hurried  over  lands  and 
feas  by  the  phrenzy  of  ambition.  For  what  ether  fruit  do 
thefe  pretended  heroes,  who  are  called  Conquerors,  derive 
from  all  their  labours  and  wars,  and  from  all  the  dangers  to 
which  they  expofe  themfelves,  but  the  fatality  of  tormenting 
themfclves,  by  rendering  others  miferable  ;  and  conllantly 
turning  their  backs  on  tranquillity  and  happinefs,  which,  if 
they  may  be  believed,  are  the  fole  ends  of  all  their  motions  ? 
Demetrius  was  gradually  feiz.ed  with  melancholy,  and  no  long- 
er amufed  himfelf  with  his  former  e::ercifes  :  He  grew  corpu- 
lent, and  entirely  abandoned  himfelf  to  drinking  and  gam.ing 
at  dice,  to  which  he  devoted  whole  days,  undoubtedly  with 
delign  to  baniili  the  melancholy  thoughts  of  his  condition. 
When  he  had  continued  in  his  captivity  for  the  fjjace  of  three 
years,  he  was  feized  with  a  fevere  dillemper,  occalloned  by 
his  inadivity,  and  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years.  His  fon  Antigonus,  to 
whom  the  urn  which  inclofed  the  a(hes  of  that  prince,  was 
tranfmitted,  celebrated  his  funeral  with  great  magnificence. 
We  {hall  fee,  in  the  fcquel  of  the  prefent  hiftory,  tliat  this 
Antigonus,  who  was  furnamed  Gonatus,  continued  peaceable 
poffelfor  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  ;  and  the  race  of  this 
prince  enjoyed  the  crown  for  feveral  generations,  in  a  direft 
line  from  father  to  fon,  till  the  reign  of  Perfcus,  the  laft  ot 
that  family,  who  was  divefted  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romar 
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SECTION  III. 

PrOLEMT  SOTER  refigns  his  KINGDOM  to  his  fen  PTOLLMT 

Phlalelphus.    Librart  of  Alexandria  founded. 

irxoLEMY  Soter  ",  the  fon  of  Lagus,  after  a  reign  of  twenty 
years  in  Egypt,  with  the  ftyle  of  king,  and  of  near  thirty-nine 
from  the  death  of  Alexander,  was  defirous  of  tranfmitting  the 
throne  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  *,  one  of  his  fons  by  Bere- 
nice. He  had  likewife  feveral  children  by  his  other  wives ; 
and  among  thcfe,  Ptolemy,  furnamed  Ceraiinus,  or  the  Thun- 
derer, w;u?,  being  the  fon  of  Euryd  ce,  the  daughter  of  Anti- 
jjatei,  andahe  eldell  of  the  male  ilTue,  confidered  the  crown 
as  his  right,  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

But  Berenice,  who  came  into  Egypt,  merely  to  accompany 
Eurydice,  at  the  time  of  her  efpoufals  with  Ptolemy,  fo  ex- 
ceedingly charmed  that  prince  with  her  beauty,  that  he  mar- 
ried her  ;  and  fo  great  was  her  afcendant  over  him,  that  flie 
caufed  him  to  prefer  her  fon  to  all  his  iffue  by  the  other 
queens.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  all  difputes  and  wars 
that  might  enfue  after  his  death,  which  fiie  was  feufible  could 
not  be  very  remote,  as  he  was  then  four  fcore  years  of  age  ;  he 
refolved  to  have  him  crowned  in  his  own  life-time,  intending, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  refign  all  his  dominions  to  him  ;  declar- 
ing, that  to  create  a  king  was  more  glorious  than  to  be  fo 
one's  felf.  The  coronation  of  Philadelphus  was  celebrated 
■with  the  moft  fplendid  feftival  that  had  ever  been  feen  ;  but.  I 
referve  the  defcription  of  it  to  the  end  of  this  feclion. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus  quitted  the  court,  and  retiicd  to  Lyii- 
machus,  W'hofe  fon  Agathocles  had  efpoufed  Lyi'andra,  the 
filler  of  Ceraunus,  both  by  father  and  mother  ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  Agathocles,  he   removed  to   the  court  of  Selcucus, 
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uA.  M.  3719.     Ant.  J.  C.  385.     Juftin.  1.  r»i. 
*  The  word  fignifies,  a  lover  of  his  brethren  ;  but  Ptolemy  received  this  fiimnmej 
agreeably  to  a  figure  ct  fpecch  called  Antiiihralls,  becaufe  he  charged  two  of  his 
brothers  with  forming  defigns  r-gc^i-Jll:  his  life,  and  then  cavJTed  theni  to  be  deilroy= 
ei.  Paufan.  1.  i.  p.  ■";, 
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who  received  him  with  a  goodnefs  entirely  uncommon,  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  repaid  with  the  blackeil  ingratitude, 
as  will  appear  in  the  fequel  of  this  hiflory. 

*  In  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
which  was  alfo  the  firll  year  of  the  1 24th  Olympiad,  the  fa- 
mous watch-tower  in  the  iile  of  Pharos,  was  completed.  It  was 
ufually  called  the  Tower  of  Pharos,  and  has  been  reputed  one 
of  the  feven  wonders  of  antiquity.  It  was  a  large  fquare  flruc- 
ture,  built  of  white  marble,  on  the  top  of  which  a  fire  was 
conftantly  kept  burning,  in  order  to  guide  fliips  in  their 
courfe.  It  cofl  eight  hundred  talents,  which,  eftimated  by 
the  Athenian  money,  are  equal  to  two  hundred'  thoufand 
pounds,  but  amount  to  almoft  double  that  fuqi^  if  com- 
puted by  the  coin  of  Alexandria.  The  architect  of  the  edi- 
fice was  Soflratus  of  Cnidos,  who,  to  perpetuate  the  whole 
honour  of  it  to  hirnfelf,  had  recourfe  to  the  artifice  I  have 
nientioned  before  f .  Pharos  was  originally  a  real  ifland,  at 
the  diftance  of  feven  furlongs  from  the  continent ;  but  was 
afterwards  joined  to  it  by  a  caufeway  like  that  of  Tyre. 

^  Much  about  this  time,  the  image  of  the  god  Serapis  was 
brought  from  Pontus  to  Alexandria.  Ptolemy  had  been  in- 
duced jay  a  dream  to  demand  it,  by  an  embafly,  of  the  king  of 
Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus,  where  it  was  kept.  It  was,  how- 
ever, refufed  him  for  the  fpace  of  two  years,  till  at  lafl  the 
inhabitants  of  Sinope  fuifered  fuch  extremities  from  a  famine, 
that  they  confentcd  to  refign  this  idol  to  Ptolemy  for  a  fup- 
ply  of  corn,  which  he  tranfmitted  to  them  ;  and  the  ftatue 
was  then  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  and  placed  in  one  of  the 
luburbs,  called  Rhacotis,  where  it  was  adored  by  the  name  of 
Serapis,  and  a  fumous  temple,  called  ^lie  Serapion,  was  after- 
wai-ds  erected  for  it  in  that  place.  This  ilru6lure,  according 
to  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ^,  furpaffed,  ixx  beauty  and  magnifi-^ 
ccnce,  all   the   temples  in   the  world,  except  the  Capitol  at 

X  Plln.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  12.     Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  791.     Suid.  in  <V>x^c(. 
y  A.  M.  3720.     Ant.  J.  C.  284.     Tacit,  hilt.  1.  iv.  c.  83,  ct  84.     Pint,  de  IfiJ. 
ct  Ofir.  p  .•?6r.     Clem.  Alex,  in  Protrept.  p.  31. 
z  Aniin.  Marcel.  1.  xxii.  c.  16. 
f  Vol.  I.  in  the  hiilory  of  Egypt. 
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Rome.  This  temple  had  alio  a  library,  whicli  became  famous 
in  all  fucceeding  ages,  for  the  number  and  value  of  the  books 
it  contained. 

*  Ptolemy  Soter  had  been  careful  to  improve  himfelf  in  po- 
lite literature,  as  was  evident  by  his  compiling  the  life  of  A- 
lexander,  which  was  greatly  efteemed  by  the  ancients,  but  ii 
now  entirely  loft.  In  order  to  cultivate  the  fclences,  which 
he  much  admired,  he  founded  an  academy  at  Alexandria,  call- 
ed the  Mufaeum,  where  a  fociety  of  learned  men  devoted 
themfelves  to  philofophic  ftudies,  and  the  improvement  of  all 
other  fcienccs,  almoit  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  London 
and  Paris.  To  this  effect,  he  began  by  giving  them  a  library, 
which  was  prodigiouUy  increafed  by  his  fuccelTors.  ^  His  fon 
Philadelphus  left  an  hundred  thoufand  volumes  in  it  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  the  fucceeding  princes  of  that  race  en- 
larged it  flill  more,  till  at  lafl  it  confifled  of  feveu  hundred 
thoufand  volumes. 

*^  This  library  was  formed  by  the  following  method.  All 
the  Greek  and  other  books  that  were  brought  into  Egypt  were 
felzed,  and  fent  to  the  ivlufaeum,  where  they  were  tranfcribed. 
by  perfons  employed  for  that  purpofe.  The  copies  were  then 
delivered  to  the  proprietors,  and  the  originals  were  depofited 
in  the  librarj*.  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  for  inHance,  borrov^-ed  the 
works  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  TEfchylus,  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  only  returned  them  the  copies,  wliich  he  caufed  to 
be  tranfcribed  in  as  beautiful  a  manner  as  polFible  ;  and  he  like- 
wife  prefented  them  with  iifteen  talents,  equal  to  fifteen  thou- 
fand crowns,  for  the  originals,  which  he  kept. 

As  the  Mufaeum  vras  at  firft  in  that  quarter  of  the  city  whicli 
was  called  Bruchion,  and  near  the  royal  palace,  the  library 
was  founded  in  the  fame  place,  and  it  foon  drew  vnii  num- 
bers thither  ;  but  when  it  Avas  fo  much  augmerited,  as  to  con- 
tain four  hundred  thoufand  volumes,  they  began  to  deoolit 
the  additional  books  in  the  Serapiou.     This  laft  library  was  a 
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fupplement  to  the  former,  for  which  reafon  it  received  the 
appellv^tion  of  its  Daughter,  and  in  procefs  of  tims  had  in  it 
three  hundred  thoufand  volumes. 

^1v\  Caefar's  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  afire, 
occalioned  by  thofe  hoftilities,  confumed  the  library  of  Bru- 
chion,  wirh  its  four  hundred  thoufand  volumes.  Seneca  feems 
to  .me  to  have  been  much  difpleafed  f ,  when  fpeaking  of  the 
conflagration,  he  beftows  his  cenfures,  both  on  the  library  it- 
felf,  and  the  eulogium  made  on  it  by  Livy,  wlio  ftiles  it  an  il- 
luftrious  monument  of  the  opulence  of  the  Egyptian  kin?-s,  and 
of  their  wife  attention  for  the  improvement  of  the  fciences. 
Seneca,  inflcad  of  allowing  it  to  be  fuch,  would  only  have  it 
confidercd  as  a  work  refulting  from  the  pride  and  vanity  of 
thofe  monarchs,  who  had  amalTed  fuch  a  number  of  books, 
not  for  their  own  ufe,  but  merely  for  pomp  and  oftentation. 
This  reflection,  however,  feems  to  difcover  very  little  fagacity  ; 
for,  is  it  not  evident  beyond  contradidion,  that  none  but  kings 
are  capable  of  founding  thefe  magnificent  libraries,  which  be- 
come a  necefiary  treafure  to  the  learned,  and  do  infinite  ho- 
nour to  thofe  ftates  in  w-hich  they  are  eftablifhed? 

The  library  of  Serapion  did  not  fuftain  any  damage ;  and  it 
was  undoubtedly  there,  that  Cleopatra  depofited  thofe  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  volumes  of  that  of  Pergamus,  Vvdiich  were  pre- 
fented  to  her  by  Antony.  This  addition,  with  other  enlarge- 
ments that  were  made  from  time  to  time,  rendered  the  nev/ 
library  of  Alexandria  more  numerous  and  confiderabk  than 
the  firft  ;  and  though  it  was  ranfackt-d  more  "ban  once,  durino; 
the  troubles  and  revolutions  v/hich  happened  in  the  Roman 
empire,  it  always  retrieved  its  loiles,  and  recovered  its  number 
of  volumes.  In  this  condition  it  fubfiftcd  for  many  ages,  af- 
fording its  treafiircs  to  the  learned  and  curious,  till  the  fever.th 
century,  when  it  fufFered  the  fame  fate  with  its  parent,  and  was 

tl  Pint,  in  Cacfar.'p.  732.  in  Anton,  p.  943.  Amm.  JMaicdl,  1.  xxii.  c.  16. 
JD-.o.T   Cuff.  1.  xlii.  p.  ioz. 

t  Qi;a'-Irirocnta  millia  libroram  Alexandrine  arfcritnt,  piiKlien-innim  rf<-:ar 
Pi  uienriar  inopumentuni.  Aliiis  laud.-vvcrlt,  ficiit  I.ivins,  qui  clec^iiiitiac  rcgu,n» 
curaeque  cgre^rium  id  opus  sit  fuifll-.  Non  i'uit  dcguntia  iilud,  aut  ciira,  fed  fhi- 
dtc^fa  luxuna  :  h-nn  nc  ftudiofii  quidcm,  quoniam  non  in  Ihidium,  fed  in  fpetSlacu-. 
lum  conipar.iverynt— Paref.ir  i;p.qi.c  likcivai  .;n:iu;ii!  li  niiiil  in  Apnai-atvm. 
.^eiicc.  dc  trrncji;;]!.  auim.  c  ii,  "  -     .      ■■. 
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burned  by  the  Saracens,  when  they  took  that  city  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  643.  The  manner  by  which  this  misfortune  hap- 
pened is  too  fingular  to  be  palTed  over  in  filence. 

*  John,  furnamed  the  Grammarian,  and  a  fam«us  follower 
of  Ariftotle,  happened  to  be  at  Alexandria  when  it  was  taken: 
And  as  he  was  much  eftcemcd  by  Amri-Ebnol-As,  the  gene- 
ral of  the  Saracen  troops,  he  entreated  that  commander  to 
beftow  upon  him  the  Alexandrian  librar3%  Amri  replied,  that 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  fuch  a  reqiiell: ;  but  that  he 
would  write  to  the  Khalif,  or  emperor  of  the  Saracens,  for 
his  orders  on  that  head,  without  which  he  could  not  prefume 
to  difpofe  of  the  library.  He  accordingly  writ  to  Omar,  the 
then  Khalif,  whofe  anfwer  was,  That  if  thofe  books  contained 
the  fame  doclrine  with  the  Koran,  they  could  not  be  of  any 
i;fe,  becaufe  the  Koran  was  fufficient  in  itfelf,  and  compre- 
hended all  neceffary  truths ;  but  if  they  contained  any  parti-i 
culars  contrary  to  that  book,  they  ought  to  he  deftroyed.  In 
confequence  of  this  anfwer,  they  were  ail  condemned  to  the 
fiames,  without  any  further  examination ;  and,  to  that  effeft, 
were  diflributed  into  the  public  bagnios,  where,  for  the  fpace 
of  fix  months,  they  were  ufed  for  fuel  inftead  of  wood.  We 
may  from  hence  form  a  jull  idea  of  the  prodigious  number  of 
bocks  contained  in  that  library  ;  and  thus  was  this  ineftimable 
treafure  of  learning  deftroj'^ed. 

The  Mufaeum  of  Eruchion  was  not  burned  with  its  library, 
Strabo  -  acquaints  us,  in  his  defcription  of  it,  that  it  was  a 
Very  large  ftrufture  near  the  palace,  and  fronting  the  port ; 
and  that  it  was  furrounded  with  a  portico,  in  which  the  phl- 
lofophers  walked.  He  adds,  that  the  members  of  this  fociety 
were  governed  by  a  preudent,  whofe  flation  was  fo  honourable 
?Md  important,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  he  was  al- 
ways chofen  by  the  king  himfelf,  and  afterwards  by  the  Ro- 
man emperor  ;  and  that  they  had  a  hall  where  the  whole  fo- 
ciety ate  together  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  by  whom  they 
were  luppcrted  in  a  very  plentiful  manner. 

Alexandria  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  this  Mufaeum,  for 
the  advantage  fhe  long  enjoyed  of  being  the  greatefl  fchool  in 

c  albul-Phoraglus,  m  hill.  Dynaft,  IX.  £  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  73 j. 
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all  that  part  of  the  world,  and  of  having  trained  up  a  vaiil 
number  of  excellent  men  in  literature.  It  is  from  thence,  in 
particular,  that  the  church  has  received  fome  of  its  moft  il- 
luftrius  doctors  ;  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ammonius,  Ori- 
gen,  Anatolius,  Athanalius,  and  many  others  ;  for  all  thefe 
fludied  in  that  feminarj. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  was  probably  the  firft  prefident  of  this 
feat  of  learning  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  had  the  fuperinten- 
dency  of  the  library.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  his  firft  pro- 
pofal  to  Ptolemy  was  the  eftablifhment  of  a  library  of  fuch  au- 
thors as  treated  of  civil  polity  and  government,  afluring  him 
that  they  would  always  fupply  him  with  furh  counfels  as  none 
of  his  friends  would  prefumc  to  offer  him.  This  was  almoft  the 
only  expedient  for  introducing  truth  to  princes,  and  Ihewing 
them,  under  borrowed  names,  their  duties,  as  well  as  their 
defefts.  When  the  king  had  reliihed  this  excellent  advice, 
and  meafures  were  taken  to  procure  all  fuch  books  as  were 
requifite  in  this  firft  view,  it  may  eafily  be  imagined  that  De- 
metrius carried  the  affair  to  a  much  greater  length,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  the  king  to  colledl  all  forts  of  other  books  for  the 
library  we  have  mentioned.  Who  could  better  affift  that 
prince  in  the  accompliftiment  of  fo  noble  and  magnificent  a 
plan,  than  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  was  himfelf  a  learned 
man  of  the  firft  rank,  as  well  as  a  very  able  politician  ? 

s  We  have  formerly  feen  what  inducements  brought  De- 
metrius to  the  court  of  this  prince.  He  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  heaped  a  profufiou  of  ho- 
nours upon  him,  and  made  him  his  confident.  He  confulted 
him,  preferably  to  all  his  other  counfellors,  in  the  moft  im- 
portant affairs,  and  particularly  thofe  which  related  to  the  fuc- 
cefTion  to  the  crown.  ''This  prince,  two  years  before  his 
death,  had  formed  a  refolution  to  abdicate  his  crown  in  fa- 
vour of  one  of  his  children.  Demetrius  endeavoured  to  dif- 
fuade  him  from  that  defign,  by  reprefcnting  to  him,  that  he 
muft  no  longer  exped  to  enjoy  any  authority,  if  he  divefted 
himfelf  of  his  dignity  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  tliat  it  would  h- 

g  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  892.    Diog.  Laert.  in  Demctr.  Phal. 
hA.  M.  3719.    Ant.  J.  C.  285. 
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dangerous  to  create  him  a  mailer.  But  when  he  found  liim 
abfolutelj  determined  on  this  abdication,  he  advifed  him  to  re- 
gulate his  choice  by  the  order  prefcribed  by  nature,  and  which 
was  generally  followed  by  all  nations  :  In  confequence  of  which 
it  would  be  incumbent  on  him  to  prefer  his  eldeft  fou  by  Eu- 
rydice  his  firfl  wife.  But  the  credit  of  Berenice  prevailed 
over  this  equitable  and  prudent  advice,  which  in  a  lliort  time 
proved  fatal  to  its  author. 

'  Toward  the  clofe  of  this  year  died  Ptolemy  Soter,  king  df 
Egypt,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  two  years  af- 
ter his  refignation  of  the  empire  to  his  fon.  He  was  the  moil 
able  and  worthy  man  of  all  his  race,  and  left  behind  him  fuch 
examples  of  prudence,  juflice,  and  clemency,  as  very  few  of 
ho  fucceflbrs  w'ere  induftrious  to  imitate.  During  the  fpace 
of  near  forty  years,  in  which  he  governed  Egypt,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  he  raifed  it  to  fuch  an  height  of  grandeur 
and  power,  as  rendered  it  fuperior  to  the  other  kingdoms.  He 
retained  upon  the  throne  the  fame  fondnefs  of  limplicity  of 
manners,  and  the  fame  averfion  for  ollentatious  pomp,  as  he 
difcovered  when  he  firfl  afcended  it.  He  was  acceffible  to  his 
fubjecls,  even  to  a  degree  of  familiarity.  He  frequently  ate 
with  them  at  their  own  houfes  ;  and,  when  he  gave  any  en- 
tertainment himfelf,  he  thought  it  no  difgrace  to  borrow 
their  richell  plate,  becaufe  he  had  but  very  little  of  his  own 
and  no  more  than  was  necelTary  for  his  common  ufe.  ^  And 
when  fome  perfons  reprefented  to  him,  that  the  regal  dignity 
feemed  to  require  an  air  of  greater  opulence,  his  anfwer  was, 
"  That  the  true  grandeur  of  a  king  confiiled  in  enriching 
'^'  others,  not  himfelf." 

SECTION  IV. 

Magn'ificcjlt  SOLEMNirr  at  the  INAUGURATION  of  PtOLEMT 

Philadelphus  King  of  Egtpt. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  after  his  father  had  abdicated  the 
crown  in  his  favour,  entertained  the  people,  when  he  afcend- 
ed the  throne,   with  the  moll  fplendid  fellival  mentioned  bj 
i  A.  M,  37JI,   Ant.  J.  C.  383.  k  Plut.  in  Apoph.  p.  8Sl, 
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antiquity.  Athanaeus  has  left  us  a  long  defcrlption  of  it, 
traiifciibed  from  Callixenus  the  Rhodian,  who  compiled  a  hif- 
torj  of  Alexandria  ;  and  Montfaucon  rtijtes  it  in  his  antiqui- 
ties. I  uiall  infert  the  particulars  of  it  in  this  place,  becaufe 
they  will  give  us  a  very  proper  idea  of  the  riches  and  opulence 
of  Egypt.  I  may  add  too,  that  as  ancient  authors  fpeak  very 
often  of  facrcd  pomp,  proceffions,  and  folemn  feilivals,  in 
honour  of  their  gods,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give 
fcfme  idea  of  them  for  once,  by  defcribing  one  of  the  mofl 
celebrated  folemnities  that  was  ever  known.  Plutarch,  who 
is  perpetually  mentioning  triumphs  among  the  Romans,  has 
the  approbation  of  his  readers  for  his  particular  defcript ion  of 
that  of  Paulus  iErailius,  which  was  one  of  the  moft  magni- 
£cent.  But  if  the  account  I  fhall  now  give  {hould  appear  un- 
feafonable,  or  too  prolix,  it  may  be  paflTed  over,  without  in- 
terrupting theferiesof  this  hiftory  ;  for  I  declare  beforehand, 
that  the  relation  will  be  fomething  tedious. 

*  This  pompous  folemnity  continued  a  whole  day,  and  was 
conducted  through  the  Circus  of  Aliexandria.  It  was  divided 
into  feveral  parts,  and  formed  a  variety  of  feparate  proceffions. 
Befide  thofe  of  the  king's  father  and  mother,  the  gods  had, 
each  of  them,  a  diftincl  cavalcade,  adorned  with  the  ornaments 
relating  to  their  hiftory. 

Athenaeus  has  only  related  the  particulars  of  that  of  Bac- 
chus, by  which  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  reft. 

The  procefilon  began  with  a  troop  of  Sileni,  fome  habited 
in  purple,  others  in  robes  of  a  deep  red  ;  their  employment 
was  to  keep  off  the  crowd,  and  make  way. 

Ne::t  the  Sileni  came  a  band  of  Satyrs,  compofed  of  twenty, 
in  two  ranks,  each  carryi-ig  a  gilded  lamp. 

Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  the  Victories,  with  golden  wings, 
carrying  vafes  nine  feet  high,  ftcaming  with  kindled  perfumes, 
partly  gilt,  and  partly  adorned  with  the  leaves  of  ivy.  Their 
habits  were  embroidered  with  the  figures  of  animals ;  and  every 
part  of  them  glittered  with  gold. 
I  Allien.  1.  V.  p.  197 — zoi- 
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After  tliefe  came  a  double  altar,  nine  feet  in  height,  and 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  foliage  of  ivy,  intermixed  with  orna- 
ments of  gold.  It  was  alio  beautified  with  a  golden  crown, 
compofed  of  vine  leaves,  and  adorned  on  all  fides  with  certain 
white  fillets. 

An  hundred  and  twenty  youtlis  advanced  next,  clothed  in 
purple  velts  ;  each  of  them  fupportiug  a  golden  vafe  of  in- 
cenfe,  myrrh,  and  fafiron. 

They  v^'ere  followed  by  forty  fatires,  wearing  crowns  of  gold 
which  reprefented  the  leaves  of  ivy ;  and  in  the  right  hand  of 
each  was  another  crown  of  the  fame  metal,  adorned  with  vine 
leaves.  Their  habits  were  diverfined  with  a  variety  of  colours. 

In  the  rear  of  thcfe  marched  two  Sileni,  arrayed  in  purple 
mantles,  and  white  drawers ;  one  of  them  wore  a  kind  of  hat, 
and  carried  a  golden  caduceus  in  his  hand  ;  the  other  had  a 
trumpet.  Between  thefe  two  was  a  man,  fix  feet  in  height, 
maflced  and  habited  like  a  tragedian.  He  alfo  carried  a  golden 
cornucopia,  and  was  diiUngiiilhed  by  the  appellation  of  The 
Year. 

This  perfon  preceded  a  very  amiable  woman  as  tall  as  him- 
felf,  drefTed  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  glittering  all  over 
with  gold.  She  h^ld,  in  one  hand,  a  crown  compofed  of  the 
leaves  of  the  peach-tree,  and  in  the  ether  a  branch  of  palm. 
She  was  called  Penteteris  f . 

The  next  in  the  procefTion  were  the  Genii  of  the  four  fea- 
fons,  wealing  ornaments  by  which  they  were  diftinguilhed, 
and  fupporting  two  golden  vafes  of  odours,  adorned  with  ivy 
leaves.     In  the  midft  of  them  was  a  fquare  aitar  of  gold. 

A  ban4  of  Satyrs  then  appeared,  wearing  golden  crowns, 
fafhioned  like  the  leaves  of  ivy,  and  arrayed  in  red  habits. 
Some  bore  vefTels  filled  with  wine  j  others  carried  drinking- 
cups. 

Immediately  after  thefe  were  ieen  Philifcus,  the  poet  and 
prieft  of  Bacchus,  attended  by  comedians,  muficians,  dancers, 
and  other  perfons  of  that  clafs. 

f  This  word  Cgniucs  the  fpace  of  five  years,  Iiecsufe,  at  the  expiration  of  er^ry 
fourth  year,  the  feajR:  of  Bacchus  was  cekbratsd  at  the  beginning  of  tie  nest, 
which  -was  the  fifth. 
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Two  tripods  were  carried  next,  as  priz.es  for  the  victors  at 
the  athletic  combats  and  exercifes.  One  of  thcfe  tripods,  be-* 
ing  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  was  intended  for  the 
youths;  the  other,  which  was  eighteen  feet  high,  was  deligned 
for  the  men. 

An  extraordinary  large  chariot  followed  thefe.  It  had  four 
wheels*,  was  twenty-one  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth, 
and  was  drawn  by  an  hundred  and  eighty  men.  In  this  chariot 
was  a  figure  reprefenting  Bacchus,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and 
in  the  attitude  of  performing  libations  with  a  large  cup  of  gold. 
He  was  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  brocaded  purple,  which  flowed 
down  to  his  feet.  Over  this  was  a  tranfparent  veft  of  fafFron- 
colour,  and  above  that  a  large  purple  mantle  embroidered 
with  gold.  Before  him  was  a  great  velTel  of  gold,  formed  in 
the  Laconic  manner,  and  containing  fifteen  meafures,  called 
iVIetretes  f.  This  was  accompanied  with  a  golden  tripod,  on 
which  were  placed  a  golden  vafe  of  odours,  with  two  cups  of 
the  fame  metal  full  of  cinnamon  and  fafFron.  Bacchus  was  feated 
in  a  fliade  of  ivy  and  vine  leaves,  intermixed  with  the  foliage 
of  fruit  trees;  and  from  thefe  hung  feveral  crowns,  fillets,  and 
thyrfi,  with  timbrels,  ribbands,  and  a  variety  of  fatiric.  comic, 
and  tragic  malks.  In  the  fame  chariot  were  the  priefts  and 
prieftelTes  of  that  deity,  with  the  other  minifters,  and  inter- 
preters of  myileries,  dancers  of  all  clalTes,  and  women  bearing 
vans  %. 

Thefe  were  followed  by  the  Bacchantes,  who  marched  with 
their  hair  diilievellcd,  and  wore  crowns  compofed,  fome  of 
ferpents,  others  of  branches  of  yew,  the  vine,  or  the  ivyi 
Some  of  thefe  women  carried  knives  in  their  hands  ;  others 
grafpcd  ferpents. 

After  thefe  advanced  another  chariot^  twelve  feet  in  breadth^ 
und  drawn  by  fixty  men.     In  this  was  the  ftatue  of  NyfTa,  or 

*  All  chariots  in  general,  of  which  mention  will  be  made  in  the  fcquc!  cf  this 
relation,  had  alfo  four  wheels. 

f  This  word  is  frequently  ufed  in  the  prefent  dcfcription  ;  it  is  the  name  of  » 
Greek  meafure,  which  correfponds  moft  with  the  Roman  Amphora,  but  waj 
fomewhat  larger.     It  contained  nine  gallons. 

I  Myftica  Vannus  lacchi.     Virg. 
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Njfa,  fitting  f,  twelve  [feet  high,  and  clothed  with  a  yellow 
veil  embroidered  with  gold,  over  which  was  another  Laconic 
habit.  The  llatue  rofe  by  the  aid  of  fonie  machines  that  were 
not  touched  by  any  perfon  j  and  after  it  had  poiired  milk  out 
of  a  golden  cup,  it  refumed  its  former  feat.  Its  left  hand  held 
a  thyrfus  adorned  with  ribbands,  and  wore  a  golden  crown, 
on  the  top  of  which  were  r^prefented  various  leaves  of  ivy, 
with  clullers  of  grapes,  compofed  of  gems.  It  was  covered 
with  a  deep  fliade,  formed  by  a  blended  foliage,  and  a  gilded 
lamp  hung  at  each  corner  of  tlie  chariot. 

After  this  came  another  chariot,  thirty-fix  feet  in  length, 
and  twenty-four  in  breadth,  and  drawn  by  three  hundred  men. 
On  this  was  placed  a  wine-prefs,  alfo  thirty-fix  feet  long,  and 
twenty-two  and  an  half  broad  ;  this  was  full  of  the  produce  of 
the  vintage.  Sixty  Satyrs  trode  the  grapes,  to  the  found  of  the 
flute,  andfung  fuch  airs  as  correfponded  with  the  action  in  which 
they  were  employed.  Silenus  was  the  chief  of  the  band  ;  and 
ftreams  of  wine  flowed  from  the  chariot  throughout  the  whole 
progrefs. 

Another  chariot,  of  the  fame  magnitude,  was  drawn  by  fix 
hundred  men.  This  carried  a  fat  of  a  prodigious  fize,  made 
of  leopards  fliins  fewed  together.  The  veilel  contained  three 
thoufand  meafures,  and  flied  a  conflant  eff'ufion  of  wine,  dur- 
ing the  proceflion. 

This  chariot  was  followed  by  an  hundred  and  twenty  crown- 
ed Satyrs  and  Sileni,  carrying  pots,  flaggons,  and  large  cups, 
all  of  gold. 

This  troop  was  immediately  fucceeded  by  a  filver  fat,  con- 
taining fix  hundred  metretes,  and  placed  on  a  chariot  drawn 
by  the  fame  number  of  men.  The  veiTel  was  adorned  with 
chafed  work  ;  and  the  rim,  together  with  the  two  handles  and 
the  bafe,  were  embellifhed  with  the  figures  of  animals.  The 
middle  part  of  it  was  encompaffed  with  a  golden  crown  adorn- 
ed with  jewels. 

Next  appeared  two  filver  bowls,  eighteen  feet  in  diameter, 
and  nine  in  height.     The  upper  part  of  their  circumference 

^  She  is  thought  to  have  beer,  the  n-.-.rfe  of  Bacchns. 
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was  adorned  with  fluds,  and  the  bottom  with  fcveral  animals 
three  of  which  were  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  add  many  more 
of  a  leffer  fize. 

Thefe  were  followed  by  ten  great  fats,  and  fix  teen  othe? 
veffels,  the  largeft  of  whicli  conr-aned  thirty  raetretes,  and 
the  lead  five  :  There  were  likewife  ten  cauldrons,  tv/enty-fouf 
vafes  with  two  handles,  and  difpofed  on  five  falvers  ;  two  fil- 
ver  wine-prefles,  on  which  were  placed  tu-enty-four  goblets  ; 
a  table  of  maffy  filver,  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  more 
of  fix  ;  four  tripods,  one  of  which  v.-as  of  maffy  filver,  and  had 
a  circumference  of  t\vent_y-four  feet ;  th^e  other  three,  that 
were  fmaller,  were  adorned  with  precious  flones  in  the  middle. 

Then  came  twenty  Delphic  tripods,  all  of  filver,  and  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  t^e  preceding.  They  were  likev\'ife  accompa- 
nied with  twenty-fix  beakers,  fixteen  fiaggons,  and  an  hundred 
and  fixty  other  veffels,  the  largeft  of  which  contained  fix  me- 
tretes,  and  the  fmallefl  two.     All  thefe  veffels  were  of  filver. 

After  thefe  came  the  golden  veiTels  ;  four  of  which,  called 
Laconics,  were  crowned  with  vine  leaves  :  There  Vv-ere  likewife 
tv/o  Corinthian  vafes,  whofc  rims  and  middle  circumference 
were  embellifhed  with  the  figures  of  animals  ;  thefe  contained 
eight  metretes  :  A  wine-prefs,  on  which  ten  goblets  were  pla- 
ced :  Tv.'o  other  vafes,  each  of  which  contained  five  metretes  ; 
and  tvv-o  more,  that  held  a  couple  of  meafures  :  Tv/enty-two 
Vefiels  for  prefervlng  liquors  cool,  the  largeR:  of  which  contain- 
ed thirty  metretes,  and  the  lesft  one :  Four  golden  tripods  of 
an  extraordinary  fize  :  A  kind  of  a  golden  baiket,  intended  as 
a  repofitory  for  veflels  of  the  fame  metal  ;  this  was  enriched 
with  jewels,  and  \vas  five  feet  in  length;  it  was  likewife  divid- 
ed into  fi.x  partitions,  one  above  another,  and  adorned  with  va- 
rious figures  of  animals,  above  three  feet  in  height  ;  two  gob- 
lets, and  two  glafs  bowls  with  goldon  ornaments:  Two  falvers 
of  gold,  four  cabits  in  diameter,  and  three  others  of  lefs  di-« 
menfions:  Ten  beakers:  An  altar  four  feet  and  an  half  high  ; 
and  twenty-five  difiies. 

After   this  rich  equipage  marched  fixlecn  hundred  youths^ 
habited  in  white  veils,  and  crcwncd,  fonie  cf  tuJin  with  ivy, 
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others  with  branches  of  the  pine.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
this  band  carried  golden  vafes,  and  four  hundred  of  them  va- 
fes  of  lilvcr.  Three  hundred  more  carried  filver  veUels,  made 
to  keep  liquors  cool. 

After  thefe  appeared  another  troop  bearing  large  drinking 
veffels,  fome  of  which  were  of  gold,  fifty  of  filver,  and  three 
hundred  diveifified  with  various  colours. 

There  were  likewife  feveral  tables,  fi^:  feet  in  length,  and 
fupporting  a  variety  of  remarkable  obje£ls.  On  one  was  rcpre- 
fented  the  bed  of  Serpele,  on  which  were  difpofed  feveral  vefls* 
fome  of  golden  brocade,  others  adorned  with  precious  flones. 

We  mud  not  omit  a  chariot  thirty-three  feet  in  length,  and 
twenty-one  in  breadth,  drawn  by  five  hundred  men.  In  this 
was  the  reprefentation  of  a  deep  cavern,  ilirouded  with  ivy  and 
vine  leaves  :  Several  pigeons,  ring-doves  and  turtles  iffucd  out 
of  the  aperture,  and  flew  about.  Little  bands  were  faftened  to 
their  feet,  that  they  might  be  caught  by  the  people  around  them  __ 
Two  fountains  likewife,  one  of  milk,  and  the  other  of  wine, 
flowed  out  of  the  cavern.  All  the  nymphs  who  flood  round  it 
wore  crowns  of  gold.  Mercury  w^as  alfo  feen,  with  a  golden 
caduceus  in  his  hand,  and  clothed  in  a  fplended  manner. 

The  expedition  of  Bacchus  into  the  Indies  was  exhibited  iii 
another  chariot,  where  the  god  was  reprefented  by  a  ilatue, 
eight  feet  in  lieight,  and  mounted  upon  an  elephant.  He 
was  arrayed  in  purple,  and  wore  a  golden  crown,  intermixed 
with  twining  ivy  and  vine  leaves.  A  long  thyrfiis  of  gold  was 
in  his  hand  ;  and  his  fandals  were  of  the  fame  metal.  On  the 
neck  of  the  elephant  was  feated  a  fatlre  above  feven  feet  high, 
with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  formed  in  imitation  of  pine- 
branches,  and  blow*ing  a  kind  of  trumpet  made  of  goat's  horn. 
The  trappings  of  the  elephant  were  of  gold,  and  his  neck  was 
adorned  with  a  crown  of  that  metal  fiiaped  like  the  foliage 
of  ivy. 

This  chariot  was  followed  by  five  hundred  young  virgins, 
adorned  with  purple  vefls  and  golden  zones.  An  hundred  and 
twenty  of  them,  who  commanded  the  reft,  wore  crowns  of 
gold  that  feemed  to  be  compofed  of  the  branches  of  pine. 
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Next  to  thefe  came  one  hundred  and  twenty  fatires,  armed 
at  all  points,  fome  in  filvcr,  and  others  in  copper  arms. 

To  thefe  fucceeded  five  troops  of  Sileni,  and  crowned  fatires, 
mounted  on  afles  ;  fome  of  whom  were  entirely  harnaffed  with 
gold,  the  reft  with  filver. 

After  this  troop  appeared  a  long  train  of  chariots,  twenty 
four  of  which  were  drawn  by  elephants  ;  fixty  by  he  goats  ; 
twelve  by  lions  ;  fix  by  oryges,  a  fpecies  of  goats  ;  fifteen  by 
buffaloes ;  four  by  v/ild  afTes  ;  eight  by  oftriches  ;  and  feven 
by  flags.  In  thefe  chariots  were  little  youths  habited  like 
charioteers,  and  wearing  hats  v/ith  broad  brlma.  They  were 
accompanied  by  others  of  a  lefs  -ftature,  clothed  in  mantles 
embroidered  with  gold.  The  boys  who  performed  the  office 
of  charioteers  were  crowned  with  branches  of  pine  •■,  and  the 
lefler  youths  with  ivy. 

On  each  fide  of  thefe  Avere  three  chariots  drawn  by  camels, 
and  followed  by  otliers  drawn  by  luules.  In  thefe  chariots 
were  feveral  tents,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Barbarians,  with 
Indian  women,  and  thofe  of  other  nations,  habited  like  flaves. 
Some  of  thefe  camels  carried  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
incenfe  ;  others  two  hundred  of  faffron,  cinnamon,  iris,  and 
other  odoriferous  fpices. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  thefe,  marched  a  band  of  Ethiopi- 
ans, armed  with  pikes.  One  body  of  thefe  carried  fix  hundred 
elephants  teeth  ;  another,  two  thoufand  branches  of  ebony  5  a 
third,  cups  of  gold  and  filver,  with  a  large  quantity  of  gold 
dufl. 

After  thefe  came  two  hunters  carrying  gilded  darts,  and 
marching  at  the  head  of  two  thoufand  four  hundred  dogs,  of 
the  Indian,  Hyrcanian,  and  Moloffian  breed,  befide  a  variety 
of  other  fpecies. 

They  were  fucceeded  by  an  hundred  and  fifty  men  fupport- 
ing  trees,  to  which  were  fattened  feveral  fpecies  of  birds  and 
deer.  Cages  were  alfo  carried,  in  which  were  parrots,  peacocks, 
turkey  hens,  pheafants,  and  a  great  number  of  Ethiopian  birds. 
After  thefe  appeared  an  hundred  and  thirty  fheep  of  that  coun- 
try ;  three  hundred  of  the  Arabian  breed  ;  twenty  of  the  ifl- 
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and  of  Eubea  ;  twenty-fix  white  Indian  oxen,  eight  of  the 
Ethiopian  fpecies  ;  alfo  a  large  white  bear  ;  fourteen  leopards; 
fixteen  panthers  ;  four  lynxes  ;  three  fniall  bears  j  a  camelo- 
pard  * ;  and  an  Ethiopian  rhinoceros. 

Bacchus  advanced  next,  feated  in  a  chariot,  and  wearing 
a  golden  crown,  embelliihed  with  ivy  leaves.  He  was  repre- 
fented  as  taking  fancluary  at  the  altar  of  Rhea,  from  the  per- 
fecution  of  Juno.  Priapus  was  placed  near  him,  with  a  crown 
of  gold  formed  like  the  leaves  of  ivy.  The  ilatue  of  Juno  was 
crowned  with  a  golden  diadem ;  and  thofe  of  Alexander  and 
Ptolemy  wore  crowns  of  fine  gold,  reprefenting  ivy-leaves. 
The  image  of  Virtue  was  placed  near  that  of  Ptolemy,  and 
on  her  head  was  a  crown  of  gold  made  in  imitation  of  olive 
branches.  Another  Ilatue,  reprefenting  the  city  of  Corinth, 
was  alfo  near  Ptolemy  with  a  golden  diadem  on  its  head.  At 
a  little  diilance  from  each  of  thefe,  was  a  great  vafe  filled  with 
golden  cups,  and  a  large  bowl  of  the  fame  metal,  which  con- 
tained five  metretes. 

This  chariot  was  followed  by  feveral  women  richly  arrayed^ 
and  bearins  the  names  of  the  Ionian  and  other  Greek  cities 
in  Afia,  with  the  iflands  which  had  formerly  been  conquered 
by  the  Perlians.     All  this  train  wore  crowns  of  gold. 

In  another  chariot  was  a  golden  Thyrfis,  an  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet  in  length,   and  a  filver  lance  eighty  feet  long. 

In  this  part  of  the  proceflion  were  a  variety  of  wild  bealts 
and  horfes,  and  twenty-four  lions  of  a  prodigious  fize  ;  and 
alfo  a  great  number  of  chariots,  in  which  were  not  only  the 
ftatues  of  kings,  but  thofe  of  feveral  deities. 

After  thefe,  came  a  chorus  of  fix  hundred  men,  among 
whom  were  three  hundred  who  played  on  gilded  harps,  and 
wore  golden  crowns.  At  a  fmall  diilance  from  this  band^ 
marched  two  thoufand  bulls,  all  of  the  fame  colour,  and 
adorned  with  golden  frontlets,  in  the  middle  of  which  rofe  a 
crown  of  the  fame  metal.     They  were  alfo  adorned  with  3 

•This  animal,  whether  real  or  fabulous,  is  mentiened  by  Horace, 
Diverfam  confufa  genus  panthcra  camdlo. 
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collar,  and  an  IEg\s>  *  hung  on  the  bread  of  each.     All  thefc 
habiliments  were  of  gold. 

The  proceffion  of  Jupiter,  and  a  great  nvimber  of  other  dei- 
ties, advanced  next ;  and,  after  all  the  reft,  that  of  Alexander, 
whofe  flatue  of  malTj  gold  was  placed  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
elephants  :  on  one  fide  of  this  flatue  ftood  Vidory,  and  on 
the  other  Minerva. 

The  pvocelTion  was  graced  Vv'ith  feveral  thrones  of  gold  and 
ivory  ;  on  one  of  which  was  a  large  diadem  of  gold,  and  on 
another  an  horn  of  the  fame  metal.  A  third  fupported  a  crown  j 
and  a  fourth  a  horn  of  folid  gold.  On  the  throne  of  Ptole- 
my Soter,  the  father  of  the  reigning  prince,  was  a  golden 
crown,  which  weighed  ten  thoufand  pieces  of  gold  f ,  each 
containing  four  drachms. 

In  this  proceffion  were  likewife  three  hundred  golden  vafes, 
in  which  perfumes  were  to  be  burned ;  fifty  gilded  altars,  en- 
compalTed  with  golden  crowns.  Four  torches  of  gold,  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  were  fallened  to  one  of  thefe  altars.  There 
were  likewife  twelve  gilded  hearths,  one  of  which  was  eigh- 
teen feet  in  circumference,  and  fixty  in  height ;  and  another 
was  only  twelve  feet  and  half  high.  Nine  Delphic  tripods 
of  gold  appeared  next,  having  fix  feet  in  fheir  altitude  ;  and 
there  were  fix  others,  nine  feet  in  height.  The  largeft  of  all 
was  forty  five  feet  high  ;  feveral  animals  in  gold  were  placed 
upon  ft,  and  its  upper  part  was  encompalTed  with  a  golden 
crown,  formed  of  a  foliage  of  vine  leaves. 

After  thefe  were  feen  feveral  gilded  palms,  twelve  feet  in 
length,  together  with  a  caduceus,  gilt  alfo,  fixty-fix  feet  long  j 
a  gilded  thunder-bolt,  in  length  fixty  feet ;  a  gilded  temple^ 
lixty  feet  in  circumference  ;  a  double  horn,  twelve  feet  long ;. 
a  vaft  number  of  gilded  animals,  feveral  of  which  were  eigh- 
teen feet  in  height.  To  thefe  were  added  feveral  deer  of  a 
flupendous  fize,  and  a  fet  of  eagles  thirty  feet  high. 

Three  thoufand  and  two  hundred  crowns  of  gold  were  like- 

*  A  kind  of  buckler  which  covered  the  bread. 

■j-  The  Atric  Stater,  iifually  called  xi""^^'^  '^^^^  e^({\xa\  to  ten  livres  of  French 
money  ;  the  value  therefore  of  this  fingle  crown  amounted  to  an  hundred  thou- 
and  French  livres,  which  arc  about  five  thoufand  pounds  Sterling. 
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V7ife  carried  in  this  procefiion  ;  together  with  a  confecrated 
crown,  containing  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet  undoubtedlv  in 
its  circumference;  it  was  iikewife  adorned  with  a  profufion  of 
gems,  and  furrounded  the  entrance  into  the  temple  of  Bere- 
nice. Several  large  crov.ns  of  gold  were  alio  fnpported  by 
young  virgins  richly  habited.  One  of  thefe  crowns  was  three 
feet  in  hei^^ht,  with  a  circumference  of  twenty-four. 

Thefe  ornaments  of  the  procelTion  were  accompanied  with 
a  golden  c.uirafs  eighteen  feet  in  height;  and  another  of  fiiver, 
twenty-feven  feet  high.  On  this  latter  was  the  reprefentation 
of  two  thunder-bolts  of  gold,  eighteen  feet  in  length;  with  an 
oaken  crown  embellifhed  witli  jewels  ;  twenty  golden  buck- 
lers ;  fixty-four  complete  luits  of  golden  armour  ;  two  boots 
of  the  fame  metal,  four  feet  and  an  half  in  length  ;  twelve  ba- 
fons  ;  a  great  number  of  flagons  ;  ten  large  vafes  of  perfumes 
for  the  baths  ;  twelve  beakers  ;  fifty  diihes,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  tables  :  All  thefe  were  of  gold.  There  were  Iikewife 
five  tables  covered  with  golden  goblets  ;  and  an  horn  of  folid 
gold  forty-four  feet  in  length.  All  thefe  golden  veficls  and 
other  ornaments  were  in  a  feparate  procefiion  from  that  of 
Bacchus,  which  has  been  already  defcribe.d. 

There  were  Iikewife  four  hundred  chariots  laden  with  \*ef- 
fels,  and  other  works  of  lllver ;  twenty  others  filled  with  gold- 
en veiTels  ;  and  eight  hundred  more  appropriated  to  the  car- 
riage of  aromatic  IpLces. 

The  troops  that  guarded  this  procefuon  were  compofed  of 
fifty-feven  thoufand  fii  hundred  foot,  and  twenty-three  thou- 
fand  horfe,  all  drelTed  and  armed  in  a  magnificent  manner. 

During  the  games  and  public  combats,  which  continued  for 
feme  days,  after  this  pompous  folemnity,  Ptolemy  Soter  pre- 
fented  the  viclors  with  twenty  crowns  of  gold,  and  they  re- 
ceived twenty-three  from  his  coniort  Berenice.  It  appeared, 
by  the  regifters  of  the  palace,  that  thefe  laft  crowns  were  va- 
lued at  two  thoufand  two  hundred  and  thirty  talents,  and  fif- 
ty miaae,  about  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  thoufand  four 
ii:j^±:'id  pounds  Sterling  :  From  v/hence  feme  judgment  may 

liij 
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he  formed  of  the  immenfe  fum  to  which  all  the  gold  and  fiU 
ver  employed  in  this  fplendid  ceremonial  amounted. 

Such  was  the  magnificence,  fliall  I  call  it  religious,  or  ra- 
ther theatrical  and  of  the  comic  ftraln,  exhibited  by  Ptole- 
my  Philadelphns,  at  his  coronation.  If  Fabricus,  the  famous 
Roman,  whom  I  formerly  menti\)ned,  and  who  had  rendered 
liimfelf  fo  remarkable  for  his  contempt  of  gold  and  lilver,  had 
been  a  fpeftator  of  this  proceflion,  I  am  perfuaded  tliat  the 
fight  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  would  have  proved  infupportable  to 
him  ;  and  am  inclined  to  think  he  would  have  thought  and 
fpoken  like  the  emperor  Vefpafian,  upon  an  occafion  which 
had  fome  refemblance  to  this.  He  and  his  fon  Titus  made  a 
triumphant  entry  into  Rome,  after  the  deflru£lion  of  Jerufa- 
lem  ;  but  finding  himfelf  fatigued  with  the  exceffive  length  of 
that  pompous  proceflion,  he  could  not  conceal  his  difpleafure, 
and  declat^d,  that  he  was  juftiy  punilhed  by  that  tedious  ce- 
reinony,  for  his  weaknefs  in  defiring  a  triumph  at  his  ad- 
vanced age  *. 

In  this  feftival  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  no  part  of  it  was 
condudled  with  any  elegance,  or  had  the  lead  air  of  tafle  and 
genius.  An  amafmg  prodigality  of  gold  and  filver  was  dif- 
played,  which  makes  me  recolleft  a  paffage  in  Salluft,  the 
beauty  and  force  of  which  I  have  the  mortification  not  to  he 
able  to  render  in  our  language.  Catiline  intended  to  repre- 
fent  the  immoderate  luxury  of  tlic  Romans  his  contempora- 
ries, who  lavifhed  immenfe  fums  in  the  purchafe  of  pictures, 
ftatues,  wrought  piate,  and  fuperb  buildings.  "  They  draw 
"  out,"  fays  he,  "  and  torment  their  gold  and  filver  by  all 
♦'  imaginable  methods  ;"  (I  muu  entreat  the  reader's  excufe  for 
this  literal  tranflation)  "  and  yet  this  excefs  of  prodigality  is 
*'  incapable  of  exhaufting  and  overcoming  their  riches."  "  Ona- 
*'  nibus  modis  pecuniam  trahimt,  vexantf ;  tamen  fumma  lu- 

*  AJeo  nihil  ornxncntonim  cxtrinfeciis  cupide  appetivlt,  ut  triumph!  die 
fatigatiis  tarditate  et  taedio  pompae,  non  rcticuirit  mcrito  fe  plcdi,  qui  mum- 
fhum — tarn  inepte  fencx  concupifiet.     Sucton.  in  Vefpaf.  c.  I  a. 

f  Thcle  metaphorical  terms,  "  trahuut,  vcxant,  viiicere  ncqi'.cunt,"  may  pof- 
f.bly  be  derived  from  the  combats  of  the  Athletae,  wherein,  after  one  of  them  has 
^hroWD  his  adyerfary,  and  imagines  himfelf  vidorious,  he  drags  him  along  the 
Ar^na,  in  fght  of  the  fpeautors,  twifts  fnakcri,  and  torments  him,  wiUicut  bcirg 
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"  bidine  divitias  fuas  vincere  nequeunt."  In  fuch  profufions 
as  thefe  did  the  whole  merit  of  Philadelphus  confifl  on  this 
occafion. 

What  could  there  be  truly  great  or  admiral  in  this  vain 
oftentation  of  riches,  and  a  wafle  of  fuch  immenfe  trcafure  in 
a  bottomlefs  abyfs,  after  they  had  colt  the  people  fo  many  fa- 
tiguing labours,  and  perhaps  had  been  amafled  by  a  long  fe- 
ries  of  violent  exadions?  The  fpoils  of  whole  provinces  and 
cities  were  facrificed  to  the  curiofity  of  a  lingle  day,  and  dit- 
played  to  public  view,  only  to  raife  the  frivolous  admiration 
of  a  ftupid  populace,  without  conducing  to  the  lead  real  ad- 
vantage or  utility.  Nothing  ever  argued  a  more  profound  ig- 
norance of  the  true  ufe  of  riches  and  folid  glory,  and  of  what- 
ever elfe  has  any  juft  pretenlions  to  the  efteem  of  mankind. 

But  what  can  we  fay,  when  we  behold  a  facred  proceffion 
and  a  folemnity  of  religion  converted  into  a  public  fchool  of 
intemperance  and  licentioufnefs,  fuch  as  are  only  proper  to  ex- 
cite the  mofl  Hiameful  pafTions  in  the  fpeftators,  and  induce 
an  utter  depravity  of  manners  ;  by  prefenting  to  their  view  all 
the  utenfils  of  excefs  and  debauch,  with  the  mofl:  powerful  al- 
lurements to  indulge  them,  and  that  under  pretext  of  paying 
adoration  to  the  gods  !  "What  divinities  muft  thofe  be,  that 
would  exacl,  or  fo  much  as  fuffer  fo  fcaudalous  a  pomp  in  their 
the  worlhip  I 

SECTION  V. 

Commencement  of  the  Reign  of  Ptolemv Philadelphus. 
Death  of  Demetrius  Phalekeus. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  '^,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  be- 
came fole  mailer  of  all  his  dominions,  which  were  compofed  of 
Egypt,  and  many  provinces  dependent  on  it,  that  is  to  fay, 
Phoenicia,  Coelofyria,  Arabia,  Lybia,  Ethopia,  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Lycia,  Caria,  and  the  ifles  called 
the  Cyclades.  I  iiij 

m  A.  M.  3721.  Ant.  J.  C.  283.  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xvii. 
able  to  extort  a  confeflion  from   him  of  his  defeat.     In   this  contcft,  therefore, 
wherein  the  Roman  author  reprefents  luxury  and  riches   to  be  engaged,  all  the 
profufions  of  the  former  were  incapable  of  exhaulling  and  overcoming  her  riches. 
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During  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  Philadelphus  had  conceal- 
ed his  refentment  agalnft  Demetrius  Phalereus,  for  the  advice 
he  gave  that  prince,  when  he  was  deliberating  on  the  choice 
of  a  fucceffor.  But  when  the  fovereign  power  entirely  de- 
volved upon  him,  he  caufed  that  phDofopher  to  be  feized, 
and  fent  with  a  flrong  guard  to  a  remote  fortrefs,  where  he 
ordered  him  to  be  confined,  till  he  flipiild  determine  in  what 
manner  to  treat  him.  "  But  at  laft  the  bite  of  an  afpic  put  a 
period  to  the  life  of  that  great  man,  who  merited  a  better  fate. 

The  tellimonies  in  his  favour,  of  Cicero,  Strabo,  Plutarch, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  many  others,  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
of  the  probity  and  wifdom  of  his  government  ;  we  therefore 
fliall  only  confi.der  what  has  been  obferved  with  refpecl  to  his 
eloquence. 

The  characlers  of  his  writings,  as  Cicero  obferves  in  feve. 
yal  places  *,  were  fweetnefs,  elegance,  beauty,  numbers  and  or. 
nament  ;  fo  that  it  was  eafy  to  diftinguifh  in  them  thedifciple 
of  Theophraflus.  He  excelled  in  that  fpecies  of  eloquence, 
which  is  called  the  temperate  and  florid.  His  ftj^le,  in  other 
refpefts  gentle  and  calm,  was  adorned  and  enobled  with  bol4 
and  ftiining  metaphors,  that  exalted  and  enlivened  his  dif- 
courfe,  othervvife  not  dignified  to  any  great  degree  with  rich 
fentiments,  and  thofe  beauties  thalconililute  fhe  great  and  fub- 
lime.  He  was  rather  to  be  confidered  as  a  wrelUer,  formed, 
in  the  fliade  and  tranquillity,  for  public  games  and  fpeclacles, 
than  as  a  foldier  inured  to  arms  by  exercife,  and  quitting  his 
tent  to  attack  an  enemy.  His  difcourfe  had,  indeed,  the  fa- 
culty of  afTedling  his  hearers  with  fomething  grateful  and  ten- 

"  Diog.  LatTt  in  Dtmetr.  Cic.  in  orat,  pro  Rabir.  Port.  n.  23. 

*  Demetrius  Plialereu.s  in  hoc  numero  habcri  potcft  :  difputator  fiibtilis,  orator, 
parum  veliemens,  dukis  taintn,  ut  'rhoi-phraili  difcipuium  poliis  agnofccrc. 
Offic.  J.  i.  2.  3. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  cruditiflimus  ille  quidem,  fed  non  tarn  armis  inftitutus, 
quam  palaefb-a.  Itaquc  dekdtabat  magis  Achcnicnfcs,  quam  inllanimabat.  Pro- 
ceffcrat  cnim  in  folem  et  pulverem,  non  ut  e  militari  tabcrnoculo,  fed  ut  e  Theo- 
pliralli, dodiflinii  hoiniris  umbraculis — .Suavis  vidcii  nialuit,  quam  gravis:  fed 
fuavitate  ea,  quae  perfundrrct  animos,  non  quae  pcrfringcret  :  et  tantum  ut  nie 
moriam  ccncinnitatis  fuac,  non  (queniadmodum  dc  Pcrick  fcripfit  Eupolis)  cum 
dek-datione  aciikos  ctiam  rclinqueret  in  aniiuis  eonim  a  quibus  efiet  auditus 
|)c  clar.  Orat  n.  C7— ^S. 
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der  ;  but  it  wanted  energy  to  infplre  the  force  and  ardour  that 
inflame  the  mind,  and  only  left  in  it,  at  mod  an  agreeable  re- 
membrance of  feme  tranlient  fweetnefs  and  graces,  not  unlike 
that  v.e  retain  after  hearing  the  moll  harmonious  concerts. 

It  muil  be  confeffed,  this  fpecies  of  eloquence  has  its  merit, 
when  limited  to  jufl  bounds  ;  but  as  it  is  very  difficult  and  un- 
ufual  to  preferve  the  due  mediocrity  in  this  particular,  and  to 
fupprsfs  the  failles  of  a  rich  and  lively  imagination,  not  always 
guided  by  the  judgcacnt ;  this  kind  of  eloquence  is  apt,  there- 
fore, to  degenerate  and  become,  even  from  its  own  beauties, 
a  pernicious  delicacy,  v.'hich  at  length  vitiates  and  depraves  the 
tafte.  This  was  the  efFeft,  according  to  Cicero  and  Quintili- 
an,  who  were  good  judges  in  this  point,  of  the  florid  and 
ftudied  graces  peculiar  to  the  ilyle  of  Demetrius.  Athens,  till 
his  time  *,  had  been  accullomed  to  a  noble  and  majeftic  elo- 
quence, whofe  character  was  a  natural  beauty,  without  paint 
and  glitter.  Demetrius  was  the  firft  that  revolted  againft  this 
manly  and  folid  eloquence,  to  which  he  fubilituted  a  foft  and 
languifhing  fpecies,  that  abated  the  vigour  of  the  mind,  and 
at  length  rendered  falfe  tafte  predominant. 

Two  of  Alexander's  captains  furvived  Ptolemy,  Lyiimachus 
and  Seleucus,  who,  till  then,  had  always  been  united  by  intereft 
and  friendfhip,  and  were  engaged  to  e^ch  other  by  treaties  and 
confederations  :  And  as  they  were  now  advancing  to  the  pe- 
riod of  their  days,  for  each  of  them  had  exceeded  fourfcore 
vears  of  age,  one  would  have  thought  they  Ihould  have  been 
defirous  of  ending  their  lives  in  the  union  which  had  fo  long 
fubfiiled  between  them ;  inflead  of  which,  their  mutual  de- 
Urudlion  by  war  became  the  whole  object  of  their  thoughts, 
on  the  following  occaflon, 

Lyfimachus,  after  the  marriage  of  his  fon  Agathoclcs  with 
Lyfandra,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ptolemy,  efpoufed  another 
liimfelf,   whofe   name  was  Arfmoe,  and  had  feveral  children 

*  Haec  aetas  effudit  banc  copiam ;  et,  ut  opinio  mea  fert,  fuccus  ille  et  faDguis 
incorruptus  ulque  ad  banc  aetutcni  oratorum  fuit,  in  qua  naturalis  inefTet,  non 
facatus,  nitor — Hie,  Plialercu?,  prin.us  infiexit  orftticnem,  ct  earn  moUem  tene-» 
pmque  reddidit,     De  clur.  Orat.  u.  36 — j8. 
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by  her.  *  The  different  interefls  of  thefe  two  fiflers  led  them 
into  all  forts  of  intrigues,  to  form  a  powerful  party  in  their 
favour  lapon  the  death  of  Lyfimachus.  What  are  ambitious 
>vives  and  mothers  not  capable  of  attempting  !  Their  oppofi- 
tion  to  each  other  was  not  the  mere  effect  of  perfonal  intereft, 
but  was  chiefly  fomented  by  the  differences  of  their  mothers. 
Lyfandra  was  the  daughter  of  Eurydice,  and  Arfinoe  of  Bere- 
nice. The  arrival  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  brother  of  Phi- 
ladelphus,  at  this  court,  made  Arfinoe  apprehenlive  that  his 
intereft  w^ould  llrengthen  too  much  the  party  of  Lyfandra, 
who  was  his  fiiler  by  the  fame  mother ;  and  that  they  would 
accomplifh  the  deftrudlion  of  herfelf,  and  her  own  children, 
at  the  death  of  Lyfimachus.  This  calamity  flie  v/as  determin- 
ed to  prevent,  by  facrificing  Agathocles  to  her  fufpicions  ;  and 
fhe  fucceeded  in  her  defign,  by  reprefenting  him  to  her  huf- 
band,  as  one  who  had  formed  a  confpiracy  ^gainft  his  life  and 
crown,  by  which  fhe  fo  much  incenfed  him  againft  his  own 
fon,  that  he  caufed  him  to  be  imprifoned  and  put  to  death. 
Lyfandra  and  her  children,  with  her  brother  Ceraunus,  and 
Alexander,  another  fon  of  Lyfimachus,  took  fan(?tuary  in  the 
court  of  Scleucus,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  declare  war  a- 
gainfi:  Lyfimachus.  Several  of  the  principal  officers  of  this 
prince,  and  even  thofe  who  had  been  moil  devoted  to  his  in- 
tereft, were  ftruck  with  fo  much  horror  at  the  murder  of  his 
fon,  that  they  entirely  abandoned  him,  and  retired  to  the 
court  of  Seleucus,  where  they  ftrengthened  the  remonftrances 
of  Lyfandra  by  their  own  comj^laints.  Seleucus  was  cafily  in- 
duced to  undertake  this  war,  for  which  he  was  already  fuf- 
ficiently  difpofed,  by  views  of  intereft. 

^  Before  he  engaged  in  this  enterprife,  he  refigncd  his  queen 
Stratonice  to  his  fon  Antiochus,  for  a  reafon  I  ihall  foon  re- 
late ;  and  configned  to  him,  at  the  fame  time,  a  confiderable 
part  of  his  empire,  referving  to  himfelf  no  other  territories 
but  the  provinces  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  fea. 

Antiochus  was  feizcd  with  a  lingering  diftemper,  of  which 

thephyficians  were  incapable  of  difcovering  the  caufe  j  for  which 

o  Jufiin.  1.  xvii.  c.  I.     Appian.  in  Syriac.  Paufan.  in  Aulc.  p.  18. 
p.  Plut.  in  Deraetr.  p.  906,  907.    Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  126 — 128. 
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reafon  his  condition  was  thought  entirely  defperate.  It  is  eafj  to 
conceive  the  inquietude  of  a  father  who  beheld  himfelf  on  the 
point  of  lofing  his  fon  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  whom  he  had 
intended  for  his  fuccelTor  in  his  vafi:  dominions,  and  in  whom 
all  the  happinefs  of  his  life  coniifted.  Eraliftratus,  the  moft 
attentive  and  fkilful  of  all  the  phyficians,  having  carefully  coh- 
fidered  every  fymptom  with  which  the  indifpofition  of  the  young 
prince  was  attended,  believed  at  lad  that  he  had  diicovered  its 
true  caufe  and  that  it  pi'oceeded  from  a  palHon  he  had  enter- 
tained for  fome  lady  ;  in  which  conjecture  he  was  not  deceiv- 
ed. It,  however,  was  more  difficult  to  difcover  the  object  of 
a  paffion,  the  more  violent  from  the  fecrecy  in  which  it  re- 
mained. The  phylician,  therefore,  to  affure  liimfelf  fully  of 
what  he  furmifed,  palled  whole  days  in  the  apartment  of  his 
patient ;  and  when  he  faw  any  lady  enter,  he  carefully  obferv- 
ed  the  countenance  of  the  prince,  and  never  difcovered  the 
leaft  emotion  to  him,  except  when  Stratonice  came  into  the 
chamber,  either  alone,  or  with  her  confort ;  at  which  times 
the  young  prince  was,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  always  affected 
with  the  fyraptoms  defcribed  by  Sappho,  as  fo  many  indica- 
tions of  a  violent  paflion.  Such,  for  inftance,  as  a  fupprefiion 
of  voice ;  burning  bluibes  ;  fuffufion  of  fight ;  cold  fweat ; 
a  fenfible  inequality  and  diforder  of  pulfe  ;  with  a  variety  of 
the  like  fymptoms.  When  the  phyfician  was  afterwards  alone 
with  his  patient,  he  managed  his  inquiries  with  fo  much  dex- 
terity, as  at  laft  drew  the  fecret  from  him.  Antiochus  con- 
fefTed  his  pafTion  for  queen  Stratonice  his  mother-in-law,  and 
declared  that  he  had  in  vain  employed  all  his  efforts  to  vanauifh 
it  :  He  added,  that  he  had  a  thoufand  times  had  recouric  to 
every  confideration  that  could  be  reprefented  to  his  thoughts, 
in  fuch  a  conjuncture  ;  particularly  the  refpect  due  from  him 
to  a  father  and  a  fovereign,  by  whom  he  was  tenderly  beloved  ; 
the  faameful  circnmftance  of  indulging  a  pafTion  altoge- 
ther unjuflifiable,  and  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  decency  and 
honour ;  the  folly  of  harbouring  a  defign  he  ought  never  to 
be  defirous  of  gratifying  ;  but  that  his  reafon,  in  its  prefent 
itate  of  diitraction,  entirely  engrofTed  by   one  object,  would 
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hearken  to  nothing.  And.  he  concluded  with  declaring,  that 
to  punilh  himfelf,  for  deiires  involuntary  in  one  fenfe,  but 
criminal  in  every  other,  he  had  refolved  to  languifh  to  death, 
hy  difcontinuing  ail  care  of  his  health,  and  abftaining  from 
every  kind  of  food. 

The  phyfician  gained  a  very  confiderahle  point,  by  pene- 
trating into  the  fource  of  his  patient's  diforder  ;  but  the  ap- 
plication of  the  proper  remedy  was  much  more  difficult  to  be 
accompliflied ;  and  how  could  a  propofal  of  this  nature  be 
made  to  a  parent  and  king  I  When  Seleucus  made  tlie  ne:^t 
inquiry  after  his  fon's  health,  Erafiflratus  replied,  that  his  dif- 
teniijer  wajr  incurable,  becaufe  it  arofe  from  a  fecret  pailioa 
which  could  never  be  gratified,  as  the  lady  he  loved  was  not 
to  be  obtained.  The  father,  furprifed  and  afflicled  at  this 
aniwer,  delired  to  know  why  the  lady  was  not  to  be  obtain- 
ed ?  "  Becaufe  Ihe  is  piy  wife,''  replied  the  phyfician,  "  and 
**  I  am  not  difpofed  to  yield  her  up  to  the  embraces  of  ano- 
*'  ther."  "  And  will  you  not  part  with  her  then,"  replied 
the  king,  **  to  prefer ve  the  life  of  a  fon  I  fo  tenderly  love  ! 
*'  Is  this  the  fiiendihip  you  profefs  for  me  !"  Let  me  en- 
*•  treat  you,  my  lord,"  faid  Erafillratus,  "  to  imagine  your- 
"  felf  for  one  moment  in  my  place,  would  you  refign  your 
*'  Stratonice  to  his  arms?  If  you,  therefore,  who  are  a  fa- 
*'  ther,  would  not  confent  to  inch  a  facrifice  for  the  welfare 
"  of  a  fon  fo  dear  to  you,  how  can  you  expe£l  another  Ihould 
*'  do  it  ?  "I  would  refign  Stratonice,  and  my  empire  to 
*'  him,  with  all  my  foul,"  interrupted  the  king.  "  Your 
**  majclly  then."  replied  the  phyfician,  "  has  the  remedy  iq 
**  your  own  hands  ;  for  he  loves  Stratonice."  The  father  did 
not  hefitate  a  moment  after  this  declaration,  and  eafily  ob- 
tained the  confent  of  his  confort  :  After  which,  his  fon  and  that 
princefs  were  crowned  king  and  queen  of  Uppc;'  Afia.  ^  Ju- 
lian the  apoftle  relates,  in  a  fragment  of  his  writings  ftill  ex- 
tant, that  Antiochus  could  not  efpoufe  Stratonice,  till  after  the 
death  of  his  father. 

Whatever  traces  of  referve,  moderation,  aad  even  modefly, 
^appear  in  the  condu6l  of  this  you'ig  prince,  his  example  lliews 
q  In  lyiifop. 
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us  the  misfortune  of  giving  the  lead  entrance  into  the  heart  of 
an  unlawful  paffion,  capable  of  difcompuiing  all  the  happintfs 
and  tranquillity  of  life. 

'  Seleucus,  being  now  eafed  of  his  incfuietude,  thought  of 
nothing  but  marching  againil  Lyfimachus.  He  therefoi^e  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  fine  armj,  and  advanced  into  Afia 
minor.  All  the  country  fubmitted  to  him,  as  far  as  Snrdis, 
which  he  befiegcd  and  took  ;  by  which  n>ean3  he  became  maJf- 
ter  of  all  the  treafures  of  Lyfimachus. 

*  This  laft,  having  palled  the  Hellefpont,  in  order  to  check 
the  progrefs  of  Seleucus,  gave  him  battle  in  Phrygia  *,  but 
was  defeated  and  llain  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  Seleucus 
rendered  himfelf  mailer  of  all  his  dominions.  His  greatefl 
pleafure  f  on  this  occalion  refulted  from  his  being  the  only 
furvivor  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander,  and,  by  the  event 
of  this  battle,  victorious  over  conqueroi's  themfelves,  for  that 
was  the  expreirion  he  thought  fit  to  ufe,  and  tiiis  advantage 
was  coniidered  by  him  as  the  efFecl  of  a  peculiar  providence  in 
his  favour.  This  laft  victory  was  undoubtedly  the  befl;  juftili- 
cation  of  the  title  of  Nicator,  or  the  conqueror,  which  he  had 
already  affumed,  and  which  is  ufually  given  him  by  the  hif- 
torians,  in  order  to  dlllinguiili  him  from  the  other  princes 
who  reigned  after  him  in  Syria  of  the  name  of  Seleucus. 

His  triumph,  on  this  occalion,  was  of  no  long  continuance, 
for  when  he  went,  feven  months  after  his  vidlory,  to  take  pof- 
feilion  of  Macedonia,  where  he  propofed  to  pafs  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  the  bofom  of  his  native  country,  he  was  bafely 
affaffmated  by  Ceraunus,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  innume- 
rable honours  and  obligations  ;  For  he  had  received  him  into 

'  Juftin.  1-  xvii.  c.  I,  z.     Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  178.     Memnon.    Excerpta  apud 
Phot.  c.  9.  Paufan  in  Attic,  p.  18.  Orof.  3 — 13.     Polyaen  4,  9. 
«  A.  M.  3723.     Ant.  J.  C.  281. 

•  Porphyry  is  the  only  author  who  has  pointed  out  the  real  place  where  this 
battle  was  foughr,  and  which  Eufebius,  by  an  evide4it  miftafce,  calls  Koavr'Hiety 
inftead  of  Kkjo^sSmv,  the  field  of  Cyrus ;  mentioned  by  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  629. 

+  Laetus  ea  victoria  Seleucus,  et  quod  majus  ea  viftoria  putabat,  folum  fe  de 
cohorti  Alexandii  remanfuTe,  vicTtoremque  viiloruni  extitifle,  non  humanum  eile 
opus,  fed  divinum  munus,  gloriabatur  :  ignarum  prorfus,  non  multo  poi\  tragili- 
tatis  humanae  fe  ipfum  exeaipluru  futurum.     Juilin.  1.  svii  c  1, 
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his  court,  when  he  fled  from  his  own  country,  and  had  treated 
liim  luitably  to  his  rank.  He  had  alfo  carried  that  prince  witii 
him  in  that  expedition;  intending,  when  it  ilaould  be  complet- 
ed, to  employ  the  fame  forces  for  his  eflablilliment  on  the 
throne  of  his  father  in  Egypt.  But  as  this  wretch  was  infenfi- 
ble  of  all  the  favours  he  had  received,  he  had  the  villainy  to 
confpire  againft  his  benefador  ;  whom  he  alTaffinated,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned. 

He  had  reigned  twenty  years,  from  the  battle  of  Ipfus,  when 
the  title  of  king  was  fecured  to  him  ;  and  thirty-one,  if  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  be  fixed  twelve  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  when  he  became  mailer  of  Alia ;  from 
which  time  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae  commences. 

*  A  late  difiertation  of  Moniieur  de  la  Nauze  gives  him  a 
reign  of  more  than  fifty  years,  by  adding  to  it  the  nineteen  years 
of  his  fon  Antiochus  Soter.  The  author  pretends,  that  Se- 
leucus  Nicator,  did  not  entirely  divefl  himfelf  of  the  govern^ 
ment ;  but  began  with  making  a  partition  of  his  dominions  ; 
and  that  he  afterwards  re-united  them,  even  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  fon.  Re  has  produced  probable  reafons  in  favour  of  his 
opinion;  but  as  I  never  engage  in  conteils  of  this  nature,  I 
Hiall  confine  myfelf  to  the  chronology  of  Ullier,  who  has  been 
my  ufual  guide,  and  who  affigns,  with  Father  Petau  and 
Monfieur  Vaillant,  thirty-one  years  to  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Ni- 
cator. 

This  prince  had  extraordinary  qualities ;  and,  without  men- 
tioning his  military  accomplifliments,  it  may  be  juflly  faid,  that 
he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  among  the  other  kings,  by  his  great  love 
of  juftice,  a  benevolence,  clemency,  and  a  peculiar  regard  to 
religion,  that  endeared  him  to  the  people.  He  had  likewife  a 
tafte  for  polite  literature,  and  made  it  a  circumflance  of  plea- 
fure  and  glory  to  himfelf,  to  fend  back  to  the  Athenians  the 
library  of  which  Xerxes  had  difpoffeffed  them,  and  which  he 
found  in  Perfia.  He  alfo  accompanied  that  prefent  with  the- 
ftatues  of  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton,  whom  the  Athenians 
honoured  as  their  deliverers. 

t  Tom.  VII.  des  Mem.  de  I'  Academ.  des  Ijifcrip.  et  Belles  Lettre»i 
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The  friends  of  Lyfimachus,  with  thofe  who  had  ferved  un- 
der that  prince,  at  firfl  confidered  Ceraiiniis  as  the  avenger  of 
his  death,  and  acknowledged  him  for  their  king;  but  his  con- 
duft  foon  caufed  them  to  change  their  fentiments. 

"  He  did  not  expect  to  poffefs  the  dominions  of  Lyfimachus 
in  peace,  while  his  filler  Arfinoe  and  the  children  fiie  had  by 
Lyfimachus  were  living ;  for  which  reafon  he  determined  to  rid 
himfelf  at  once  of  them  and  the  apprehenfions  they  gave  him. 
The  greateft  crimes  coft  the  ambitious  no  rcmorfe.  Ceraunus 
feigned  a  paflion  for  hisfifter,  and  feemed  defirous  of  efpouf- 
ing  her;  and  as  thefe  inceltuous  marriages  were  frequent  and 
allowable  in  Egypt,  Arfinoe,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
natural  dllpofition  of  her  brother,  protracted,  as  much  as  pof- 
fiblc,  the  conclufion  of  that  affair,  the  confequences  of  which, 
Ihe  feared,  would  be  fatal  to  herfelf  and  children.  But  the  more 
file  del?yed,  and  concealed  her  repugnance  by  plaufible  pre- 
texts, the  more  warmly  he  prefied  her  to  gratify  his  pafiion  ; 
and,  in  order  to  remove  all  fufpicion,  he  repaired  to  that  tem- 
ple which  the  Macedonians  held  in  the  greatefl  veneration, 
and  there,  in  the  prefence  of  one  of  her  intimate  friends, 
whom  file  had  fent  to  him,  he  called  the  tutelar  gods  of  the 
country  to  witnefs,  embracing  their  ftatues  at  the  fame  time, 
and  proteiling,  with  the  molt  dreadful  oaths  and  imprecations, 
that  his  viev/3,  with  refpecl  to  the  marriage  he  folicited,  were 
perfectly  pure  and  innocent. 

Arfinoe  placed  but  little  confidence  in  thefe  promifes,  tho* 
they  v/ere  uttered  before  the  altars,  and  had  been  ratified  with 
the  awful  feal  of  religion ;  but  flie  was  apprehenfive,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  perfifting  in  an  obfiinate  refufal  would  be  fatal 
to  her  children,  for  whofe  welfare  fiie  was  more  felicitous  than 
her  own.  She  therefore  confented  at  lafi: ;  and  the  nuptials 
v/ere  celebrated  Vv'ith  the  greateil  magnificence,  and  with  all 
the  indications  of  the  moil  unaffedted  joy  and  tendemefs. 
Ceraunus  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  fiflier,  and  de- 
clared her  queen,  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  army.  Arfinoe 
felt  a  real  joy,  when  Ihe  beheld  herfelf  fo  glorioufly  re-efla- 

"  Juftia.  1.  xxiv.  c.  2—4, 
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blifhed  in  tlie  privileges  of  which  (he  had  been  divefted  by  the 
death  of  Lyfimachus,  her  firft  hufband ;  and  ihe  invited  her 
new  fpoxife  to  refivic  \vith  lier  in  her  own  citj  of  CafTandria, 
to  which  Ibe  firft  repaired  herfeif,  in  order  to  make  the  necef- 
fary  preparations  for  his  arrival.  The  temples,  on  that  occafion, 
with  all  the  public  places  and  private  houfes,  were  magnifi- 
cently adorned  ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  altars  and  vic- 
tims ready  for  facrifice.  The  two  fons  of  Arlinoe,  Lyfimachus, 
■who  was  then  fixteen  years  of  age,  and  Philip,  who  was  thirteen 
both  princes  of  admirable  beauty  and  majeftic  mien,  advanced 
to  meet  the  king,  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  it  being  a  day 
of  fo  much  folemnity  and  joy.  Ceraunus  threw  his  arms  round 
their  necks,  and  embraced  them  with  as  mttch  tendernefs  as 
could  well  tse  exprcffed  by  the  fondefl  of  fathers. 

The  comic  part  ended  here,  and  was  prefently  fucceeded  by 
a  bloody  tragedy.  As  foon  as  he  entered  the  city,  he  feized 
the  citadel,  and  ordered  the  two  brothers  to  be  murdered. 
Thofe  unfortunate  princes  fled  for  refuge  to  the  queen,  who 
clafped  them  in  her  arms,  and  vainly  endeavoured,  by  cover- 
ino"  them  with  her  body,  to  fave  them  from  the  daggers  of 
their  murderers,  who  killed  them  in  the  bofom  of  their  mother. 
Infiead  of  being  allowed  the  fad  confolation  of  rendering  them 
the  lail  offices,  ilie  was  firft  dragged  out  of  the  city,  with  her 
robes  all  rent,  and  her  hair  difhevelled,  aiid  then  banifiied  in- 
to Samothrace,  with  only  two  female  fervants  to  attend  her^ 
mournfully  confidering  her  furviving  the  princes  her  fons  as 
the  completion  of  all  her  calamities. 

'^  Providence  would  not  fufFer  fuch  crimes  to  go  unpimifli- 
«d,  but  called  forth  a  diilant  people  to  be  the  minifters  of  its 
vengeance. 

The  Gauls,  finding  their  own  country  too  populous,  fent 
out  a  prodigious  number  of  people  to  feck  a  new  fettlemcnt 
in  fome  other  land.  This  fwarm  of  foreigners  came  from  the 
extremity  of  the  ocean,  and  after  they  had  proceeded  along 
the  Danube,  arrived  at  the  outlet  of  the  Save,  and   tlien  di^ 

"^  A.  M.  3735.  Ant.  J.  C.  279.  Juftin.  1.  xxiv.  etxxv.  Paufnn.  1.x  p.  64a 
> — 645.  Memn.  Exc.  apud  Photium  Eclogac  Diod  Sic,  1.  xxii.  CdUlm.  hymn; 
n  Dcluni,  et  Schol.  ad  eundum.     Suidas  in  Ta.hi.Tm, 
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Tided  themfelves  into  three  bodies.  The  firil,  commanded 
by  Brennius  and  Acichorius,  entered  Pannonia,  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Hungary  5  the  fecond  marched  into  Thrace, 
imder  Cercthrius  :  and  Bclgius  led  the  third  into  Illyrium 
and  Macedonia. 

All  the  nations  near  whofe  territories  tl/is  people  approach- 
ed, were  ftruck  with  fo  much  terror,  that  inftead  of  waiting 
till  they  were  fubdued,  they  difpatched  ambailadors  to  the 
Gauls,  and  thought  themfelves  exceeding  happy  in  purchafing 
their  liberty  with  money.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  *,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, was  the  only  prince  who  was  unafFefted  at  the  tidings 
of  this  formidable  irruption ;  and,  running  headlong  of  himfelf 
on  the  punilbment  the  divine  vengeance  was  preparing  to  in- 
flift  upon  him  for  the  murders  he  had  perpetrated,  he  advanced 
to  meet  the  Gauls  with  a  fmall  body  of  undifciplined  troops, 
as  if  it  had  been  as  eafy  for  him  to  fight  battles,  as  it  was  to 
commit  crimes.  He  had  even  the  imprudence  to  refufe  a  fup- 
ply  of  twenty  thoufimd  men,  which  the  Dardanians,  a  neigh- 
bouring people  to  Macedonia,  offered  him ;  and  anfwered 
with  an  infuking  air,  that  Macedonia  would  be  much  to  be 
pitied,  if,  after  it  had  conquered  all  the  Ead,  it  could  need 
the  aid  of  the  Dardanians  to  defend  its  frontiers  ;  to  which  he 
added  v.'ith  a  haughty  tone  of  triumph,  that  he  would  face  the 
enemy  with  the  children  of  thofe  who  had  fubdued  the  uni- 
verfe  under  the  enfigns  of  Alexander. 

He  exprefl'ed  himfelf  in  the  fame  imperious  ftrain  to  the 
Gauls,  who  firfl  offered  him  peace  by  a  deputation,  in  cafe  he 
"would  purchafe  it ;  but,  conceiving  this  offer  the  rcfult  of 
fear,  he  replied,  that  he  would  never  enter  into  any  treaty  of 
peace  with  them,  unlefs  they  would  deliver  up  fome  of  the 
principal  perfons  of  their  nation  to  him  as  hoflages ;  and  that 
they  muft  likev^ife  fend  him  their  arms,  before  he  would  place 
any  confidence  in  their  promifes.  This  anfvver  was  receivevi 
"Ivith   contempt   by  the  Gauls  :  And  v/e  may  from  hence  ob- 

I'olume  VI.  K 

*  Solus  rex  Macedcni^e  Ptolemaexis  adventum  Gallorum  intrcpidus  audivi'f, 
hlf(-iue  ciim  paucis  et  incompofitis,  quafi  bcUa  non  difficilius  quam  fcelera  patr^' 
l^entur,  parricidioram  furtis  agitatus,  occurrit.     J'.iftin. 
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ferve,  the  methods  ufually  employed  by  the  Deity,  in  chaftifing 
the  pride  and  irjuflice  of  princes  ;  he  firfl  deprives  them  of 
reafon  and  counftl,  and  then  abandons  them  to  their  vain 
imaginations. 

^  few  days  after  this  event,  a  battle  was  fought,  wherein 
the  Macedonians  were  entirely  defeated,  and  cut  to  pieces  ; 
Ptolemy,  covered  with  wounds,  was  taken  prifoner  by  the 
Gauls,  who,  after  they  had  cut  off  his  head,  fixed  it  on  a 
lance,  and  fhewed  it  to  the  army  in  derifion.  A  very  incon- 
fiderable  number  of  Macedonians  faved  themfelves  by  flight, 
but  all  the  reft  were  either  {lain  or  made  prifoners.  The  Gauls 
difperfed  themfelves,  after  this  victory,  in  order  to  pillage  the 
adjacent  country  ;  upon  which  Softhenes,  one  of  the  principal 
perfons  among  the  Macedonians,  improving  the  diforder  in 
which  they  then  were,  deftroyed  a  great  number  of  their  men, 
and  obliged  the  reft  to  quit  the  country. 

Brennus  then  advanced  into  Macedonia  with  his  troop:  But 
this  leader  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  other  Brennus 
who  took  the  city  of  Rome,  about  a  century  before.  Upon 
this  intelligence  he  had  received  of  the  firft  fuccefs  of  Belgius, 
and  the  great  booty  he  had  acquired,  he  envied  him  the  fpoils 
of  fo  rich  a  country,  and  immediately  formed  a  refolution  to 
have  a  part.  And  when  he  received  the  news  of  that  general's 
defeat,  that  only  ferved  as  a  new  motive  to  haften  his  march; 
his  impatience  to  avenge  his  countrymen  uniting  with  his  de- 
fire  to  enrich  himfelf.  Authors  have  not  informed  us  what 
became  of  Belgius  and  his  troop,  but,  in  all  probability,  he  was 
killed  in  the  fecond  engagement,  after  which  the  remains  of 
his  army  were  incorporated  into  that  of  Brennus.  But  how- 
ever that  were,  Brenmis  and  Acichorius  quitted  Pannonia,  Avith 
an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  foot,  and  fifteen 
thoufand  horfc,  and  entered  Illyrium,  in  order  to  pafs  into 
Macedonia  and  Greece. 

During  a  fedition  which  happened  in  their  march,  a  body 
of  twenty  thoufand  men  drew  off  from  the  main  army,  and 
inarched  under  Leonor  and  Lautarius,  into  Thrace,  where  they 
joined  thofe  whom  Cerethrius  had  already  marched   into  thai 
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country  ;  after  which  they  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Byzan- 
tium, and  the  weftem  coalls  of  the  Propontis,  and  then  laid 
the  adjacent  country  under  contribution. 

"f  This  defertion  did  not  prevent  Brennus  and  Acichorius 
from  continuing  their  march  ;  and  they  drev/,  either  from  II- 
Ivrium,  or  their  countrymen  the  Gauls,  fuch  numerous  rein- 
forcements, as  increafed  their  army  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  thoufand  foot,  and  fixty-one  thoufand  two  hundred  horfei 
The  hopes  of  booty,  and  fome  advantageous  fettlement,  caufed 
a  vaft  number  of  foldiers  to  join  them  in  this  expedition,  and 
with  this  army  they  marched  dire6lly  to  Macedonia,  where 
they  overpowered  Soilheties  with  their  multitudes,  and  rava- 
ged all  the  country.  It  v/ill  foon  appear  by  fhe  fequel,  that 
Antigonius  reigned  in  Macedonia,  after  the  death  of  Soilhenes. 

The  Gauls,  after  their  conquefts  in  that  country,  advanced 
to  the  flraits  of  Thermopylae,  with  an  intention  to  enter 
Greece  ;  but  were  flopped  for  fome  time  by  the  troops  which 
had  been  pofted  there,  to  defend  that  important  pafs  :  Till  at 
lafl  they  difcavered  the  way  which  the  army  of  Xerxes  had 
formerly  taken  in  their  palTage  over  thefe  mountains  ;  and  the 
Greeks,  to  avoid  being  furrounded  by  the  troops  detached 
againft  them  by  the  Gauls  for  thit  purpofe,  vrere  obliged  to 
retire  and  leave  them  a  free  paffage. 

Brennus  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  towards 
Delphos,  in  order  to  pillage  the  immenfe  riches  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  and  ordered  Acichorius  to  foUov/  him  with  the 
troops  under  his  command  ;  declaring  to  him,  at  the  fame 
time,  with  an  air  of  raillery,  that  "  the  gods  ought  in  rea- 
"  fon  to  impart  fome  of  their  riches  to  men,  who  had  more 
"  occahon  for  them  than  themfelVes,  and  employed  them  in 
"  a  better  manner."  ^  Auhors  have  here  taken  an  opportu- 
nity to  relate  very  aflonifhing  events  :  for  they  tell  us,  that 
when  Brennus  approached  the  temple  of  Delphos,  the  Ikiefl 
were  blackened  with  a  dreadful  tempeft,  and  that  great  num- 
bers of  his  men  were   deftroyed  by  hail   and  thunder.     Tc 
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which  they  add,  that  the  ilorm  was  attended  with  an  earth- 
quake, that  rent  the  mountains,  and  tlirew  down  the  rocks, 
^vhich  cruflaed  the  Gauls  by  liundreds  at  a  time;  and  that  the 
remaining  troops  were  felzed  with  fuch  a  panic  *  the  cnfuing 
night,  as  caufed  them  to  miftake  their  own  men  for  the  ene- 
mies, in  confequence  of  which  they  deftroyed  themfelves  ia 
fucli  a  manner,  that  before  the  day  grew  light  enough  for  them 
to  diflinguiHi  each  other,  above  half  of  the  army  periCied  in 
that  manner. 

The  Greeks,  whom  the  danger  of  a  temple  fo  revered 
among  them  had  drawn  from  all  parts  to  preferve  it  from  be- 
ing plundered,  were  ani mated  by  an  event  in  which  heaven 
itfelf  feemed  to  declare'  in  their  favour,  and  charged  the  Gauli 
with  fo  much  impetuofity,  that  though  Aclchorius  had  joined 
Brennus,  they  were  unable  to  fuftain  the  fhock,  and  werfe 
flaup-htered  in  vafl  numbers.    Brennus  was  wou-ndcd  in  feveral 

o 

parts  of  his  body,  but  not  mortally  ;  When  he  faw  that  all  was 
loft,  and  that  thedefign  he  had  formed  ended  in  the  &llru6lion 
of  his  army,  he  was-  felzed  with  fuch  defpair,  as  made  him 
refolve  not  to  furvivc  his  lofies.  He  accordingly  fent  for  all 
the  officers  that  could  be  affeir. bled,  amidft  the  confufion  which 
reigned  among  them,  and  advifed  them  to  kill  all  the  wounded 
men,  and  make  the  beft  retreat  in  their  power.  At  the  clofe 
of  thofe  exprefiions,  he  drank  as  much  v/ine  as  he  could,  plun- 
ged his  dagger  into  his  own  bofom,  and  expired  upon  the  Ipot,. 
Aclchorius  took  the  command  in  chief  upon  himfelf,  and 
endeavoured  to  regain  the  llraits  of  Thermopylae,  in  order  to 
inarch  out  of  Greece,  and  conduct  the  fad  remains  cf  that 
army  into  their  own  country.  But  as  he  was  obliged  to  pafs 
through  a  large  extent  of  tlie  enemy's  territories,  and  to  ha- 
zard a  battle  every  time  he  wanted  provifions  for  his  troops  ; 
and  as  thefe  were  always  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  lying  on 
the  ground,  though  it  was  then  the  winter  feafon ;  in  a  word, 
as  they  were  conftantly  haraifed  from  every  quarter,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  through  which  tlicy  marched,  thej 
Avere  all  deftroyed,  either  by  famine,  cold,  diftcmpcrs,  or  the 

*  The  ancients  thought  thefe  kinds  of  terrors  were  infufcd  into  the  mind  hj 
tkc  rod  Pan.     Other  regions  are  likewife  affl^ned  fot  that  name. 
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fword  ;   and   oi  all   that  prodigious  number  of  incn   who  en- 
s-ao-ed  in  this  expedition,  not  one  efcaped  with  liie. 

Some  fatiijous  exaggerations  may  poffibly  be  blended  with, 
the  other  circun-.ftanccs  of  this  event ;  and  chielly  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Cudden  tempeft  that  arofe  when  the  Gauls  ap- 
proached Delphos,  and  that  miraculous  full  of  the  rocks  on 
tlie  facrilegious  troops.  Perhaps  the  whole  might  be  no  move 
than  a  thick  flight  of  arrows,  Ihot  by  the  enemies,  who  might 
likewife  roll  down  upon  the  Gauls  imge  Hones  from  the  tops 
of  the  mountains.  Such  events  are  entirely  natural  and  cuf- 
tomary  in  attacks  like  tliis,  which  the  priefts,  whofe  interefl  it 
was  to  magnify  the  power  of  their  god,  might  reprefent  witli 
an  air  of  prodigy,  and  as  a  miraculous  interpotition :  It  is  cer- 
tain that  any  rxcount  of  this  nature  might  be  eafily  impofed 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  people,  who  are  always  fend  of  giv- 
ing into  the  marvellous,  and  feldcra  fcrupuloully  ej:amine  the 
truth  of  fach  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  na  fufTicient  reafon  to  dilbe- 
lieve  any  thing  hilloiy  relates  of  this  event.  The  enterprife 
of  Brennus  was  undoubtedly  a  facrilegious  impiety,  and  inju- 
rious to  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  Deity  himfelf;  for  he  fpoke 
and  adled  in  the  manner  already  reprefented,  not  from  any 
conviction  that  thofe  gods  were  the  mere  offspring  of  fable,  for 
he  did  not  think  better  on  that  article  than  the  Greeks  them- 
felves,  bat  from  an  abfolute  contempt  of  a  divinity  in  general. 
The  idea  of  a  God  is  impreired  on  the  hearts  of  all  men,  arid 
they  have  through  ail  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  believed  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  render  certain  honours  to  him.  The  Pagans 
were  deceived  in  their  application  of  this  principle  ;  but  all  ac- 
knowledged the  neceirity  of  it.  The  Deity,  therefore,  in  mere 
goodnefs  to  mankind,  may  have  caufed  his  vengeance  to  be 
difplayed  againft  thofe,  even  among  the'  heathens,  who  tefli- 
ficd  an  open  contempt  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  the  traces  and  principles  of  religion  in  their  minds,  by 
fome  extraordinary  indications  of  his  anger,  till  it  pleafedhim 
to  afford  them  clearer  lights  by  the  minifiration  of  the  Medisf- 
tor,  at  the  appointed  time,  referved  for  the  initruflion  of  man- 

K  iij 
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kind,  in  that  pure  worfliip  which  the  only  true  God  required 
from  them.  We  likewiie  fee  that  the  Divine  Being,  in  order 
to  preferve  among  men  a  due  refpe£l  for  his  providence,  and 
a  belief  of  his  peculiar  attention  to  all  their  actions,  has  been 
careful,  from  time  to  time,  to  punifli  perjuries  and  other  cry- 
ing ofTences  in  a  fmgular  manner,  and  even  among  the  Pa- 
gans themfelves.  By  which  means  the  belief  of  that  capital 
point,  the  firft  tie  of  man  with  God,  vyas  maintained  amidft  all 
the  darknefs  of  Paganifm,  and  the  diffolution  of  manners  which 
then  prevailed.     But  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  Gauls, 

*Leonor  and  Lutarius,  who  had  eflablifhed  themfelves  on 
the  Piopontis,  advanc.^d  to  the  Hellefpont,  and  furprifed  Ly- 
fimachia  ;  after  which  they  made  themfelves  mafters  of  all  the 
Thracian  Cherfonefus  ;  but  a  difference  arifmg  between  the 
two  chiefs,  they  feparated  from  each  other.  Lutarius  con- 
tinued his  march  along  the  Hellefpont,  and  Leonor  returned 
to  Byzantium  v;ith  the  greatcft  part  of  the  army. 

The  latter  having  afcerwards  paffed  the  Bofphorus,  and  the 
Other  the  ^ellefpont,  met  again  in  Afia,  where  a  reconciiia-. 
tion  being  etfe£ted  between  them,  they  rejoined  their  forces, 
and  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia  : 
who,  after  he  had  reduced  his  brother  Zipetes  by  their  affilt- 
^nce,  and  acquired  poffeffion  of  all  his  father's  dominions, 
affigned  to  them,  for  their  fettlement,  that  part  of  Aha  Minor, 
which  took  from  them  the  denomination  of  Gallo-Graecia, 
or  Galatia.  The  canonical  epiftle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatiang 
was  written  to  the  defcendants  of  this  people  ;  and  St.  Jerom, 
above  fix  hundred  j^ears  after  the  time  we  now  fpeak  of,  de- 
plared,  that  they  continued  to  fpeak  the  fame  language  he  had 
heard  at  Treves. 

The  remainder  of  thofe  who  continued  in  Thrace,  engaged 
afterwards  'm  a  war  with  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  reigned  in 
l^lacedonia,  and  mod  of  them  were  then  deftroyed.  Thofe 
few  who  efcapcd,  either  palled  into  Aha,  and  rejoined  their 
pountrymen  in  Galatia,  or  difperfed  themfelves  into  other  re- 
gions, where  no  further  mention  is  made  of  them.     In  this 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxviii,  n.  i6. 
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manner  ended  that  terrible  inundation  of  B-arbarians,  after 
they  had  tnreatened  Macedonia,  and  all  Greece,  with  entire 
deflruclion. 

^  After  the  death  of  Softhenes,  who  defeated  the  Gauls,  and 
reigned  for  feme  time  in  Macedonia,  Antiochus,  the  fon  of 
Seleucus  Nicator,  and  Antigonus  Gonatas,  the  fon  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  formed  pretenfions  to  that  crown,  which 
their  fathers  had  enjoyed,  one  after  the  other,  Antigonus, 
who,  after  the  fatal  expedition  of  his  father  into  Afia,  had 
reigned  ten  years  in  Greece,  finding  the  ftate  of  his  affairs 
more  favourable  than  thole  of  his  competitor,  was  the  firfl 
who  afcended  the  throne  ;  but  each  of  them  raifcd  great  ar- 
mies, and  contracled  powerful  alliances;  the  one  to  fupport 
himfelf  in  his  new  couqueft,  and  the  other  to  difpoifefs  him. 
Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  having  efpoufed  the  party  of 
Antigonus  in  this  conjuncture,  Antiochus,  when  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  enter  Macedonia,  was  unwilling  to  leave  fo  powerful  an 
enemy  in  his  rear.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  paffing  the  Helle- 
fpont  he  fuddenly  po^ired  his  troops  into  Bithynia,  which  then 
became  the  threatre  of  the  war.  The  forces  were  at  firft  id 
equal,  that  neither  party  would  prefume  to  Attack,  the  other, 
and  continued  for  fome  time  in  that  flate  of  inaction  ;  during 
which  a  treaty  was  concerted,  and  in  confequence  Antigonus 
efpoufed  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Stratonice  and  Seleucus,  and 
Antiochus  refigned  to  him  his  pretenfions  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  In  this  manner  he  remained  peaceable  polTelibr, 
and  tranfn?atted  it  to  his  pofterity,  who  enjoved  it  for  feveral 
generations,  to  the  time  of  Perfeus,  the  lail  of  his  race,  who 
was  defeated  by  Paulus  Emilius,  and  divefted  of  his  domi- 
nions, which  the  Romans,  in  a  few  years  after,  formed  into  a 
province  of  the  empire. 

*^  Antiochus,  having  thus  difengaged  himfelf  from  this  war, 
marched  againft  the  Gauls,  who,  after  fettling  in  the  land  grant- 
ed them  by  Xicomedes,  were  continually  making  incurfions  on 
all  fides,  hy  which  they  extremely  incommoded  their  neigh- 

K  iiij 
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bours.  Antigonus  defeated  them  with  great  flaughter,  and 
delivered  the  country  from  their  oppreffbrs.  This  action  ac- 
quired him  the  title  of  Soter,  which  fignities  a  deliverer. 

SECTION    VI. 

PtOLEMT  PhILADELPHUS,    cai'fes    the    BoOKS  of   the    HOLT 
Scripture  to  he  tnaijlated  into  GREEK. 

■f  HE  tumult  of  the  wars  ^  v/hich  diverfitj  of  intereft  had  kind- 
led among  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  throughout  the  whole 
e:Mtent  of  their  territories,  did  not  prevent  Ptolemj  Philadel- 
phus  from  devoting  hh  utmoft  attention  to  the  noble  library 
he  had  founded  in  Alexandria,  and  wherein  he  depofited  the 
rfioft  valuable  and  curious  bocks  he  was  capable  of  coilecling 
from  all  parts  of  trie  \^orld.  This  prince  being  informed  that 
the  Jews  were  maftcrs  of  a  work  which  contained  the  laws  of 
Mofes,  and  the  hiftorj  of  that  people,  was  defirous  of  having 
it  tranflated  out  of  the  Ilcbrew  language  into  the  Greek, 
in  order  to  enrich  his  library  with  that  performance.  To  ac- 
complifh  this  defign,  it  became  necefiary  for  him  to  addrcfs 
himfelf  to  the  high  prieil  of  the  Jewifn  nation  ;  but  the  affiiir 
happened  to  be  attended  with  great  difficulty.  A  very  confi- 
derable  number  of  Jews  had  been  aftualiy  reduced  to  a  flate 
of  llavery  in  Egypt,  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  during  the  invafions  of 
Judea,  in  his  time  ;  and  it  was  reprefented  to  the  king,  that 
there  would  be  no  probability  of  obtaining  from  that  people 
cither  a  copy,  or  a  faithful  tranflation  of  their  law,  while  he 
fuffercd  fuch  a  number  of  their  countrymen  to  continue  in 
their  prefcnt  fervitude.  Ptolemy,  who  always  ailed  with  the 
utmolt  gcnerpiity,  and  was  extremely  folicitous  to  enlarge 
his  library,  did  not  hentate  a  moment,  but  ilTued  a  decree  for 
XSitoring  all  the  Jcwifh  flaves  in  his  dominions  to  their  full 
liberty  ;  with  orders  to  his  treafurer  to  pay  twenty  drachms  * 
U  head  to  their  ir.aftefs  for  their  ranfom.  The  fum  expended 
on  this  cccafion  amounted  to  four  liundred  talents  f  ;  v/liicii 
makes  it  evident,  that  one  lumdrcd  and  tv/enty  thoufand  Jews 
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recovered  their  freedom  by  this  bounteous  prcceeding.  The 
kino'  then  c;ave  orders  for  difchargiiig  the  children  born  in 
ilavery,  with  their  methers  ;  and  the  fum  employed  for  this 
purpofe  amounted  to  above  half  the  former, 

Thefe  advantageous  preliminaries  gave  Ptolemy  hopes  that 
he  Iliould  eafily  obtain  his  renuell  from  the  high  prieft,  whofe 
ur.me  was  Eieaz,ar.  He  had  fent  ambaffadors  to  that  pontiif, 
with  a  verj'-  obliging  letter  on  his  part,  accompanied  with  mag- 
nificent prefents.  The  ambalTadors  were  received  at  Jerufa- 
Icm  with  all  imaginable  honours  ;  and  the  king's  requeft  was 
granted  with  the  gieateft  joy  ;  upon  which  they  returned  to 
Alexandria  with  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Mofaic  law,  written 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  given  them  by  the  high  prieft  himfelf, 
with  fix  elders  of  each  tribe,  that  is  to  fay,  feventy-two  in 
tiie  whole  ;  and  they  were  authorifed  to  tranilate  that  copy 
into  the  Greek  language. 

The  king  was  dciirous  of  feeing  thefe  deputies,  and  pro- 
pofed  to  each  of  them  a  different  queftion,  in  order  to  make 
a  trial  of  their  capacity.  He  was  fatisiied  with  their  anfv/ers, 
in  which  great  wifdom  appeared  ;  and  loaded  them  with  pre- 
f-.nts,  and  otlier  marks  of  his  friendfliip.  The  elders  v»'ere 
then  conducted  to  the  iile  of  Pharos,  and  lodged  in  a  houfe 
prepared  for  their  reception,  where  they  were  plentifully  fup- 
plied  with  all  neceffary  accomraodations.  They  applied  them- 
fclvcs  to  their  v.'ork  without  lofing  time  ;  and  in  feventy-t^vo 
days  completed  the  volume  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Septuagint  Vernon  *.  The  whole  was  afterwards  read,  and 
approved  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  who  admired,  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  the  wifdom  of  the  laws  of  Mofes,  and  difmilled 
the  feventy-two  deputies  with  extremely  magnificent  prefents; 
part  of  which  were  for  themfelves,  others  for  the  high  prieft, 
and  the  remainder  for  the  temple.  Expences  of  this  nature, 
though  very  confiderable,  never  ruin  a  ftatc,  and  do  a  prince 
great  honour. 

The  author  from  whom  thefe  fadls  are  extracted  is  Ariftae- 
u^,  who  reprefents  himfelf  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  guard 

It  is  called  the  Septuagint,  for'lthe  fake  of  the  rountl  number  fevcnty;  but  lii^. 
facrcd  books  were  tranilatcd  by  feventy-two  perfons. 
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to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  adds  a  number  of  other  cir- 
cumftan«es,  which  I  have  omitted,  becaufe  they  feem  more 
improbable  than  thofe  I  have  inferted.  It  is  pretended,  tliat 
the  writers,  whether  Jews,  as  Ariftobulus,  Philo,  and  Jofe- 
phus  ;  or  Chriflians,  as  Juftin,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Hilary,  Auilin,  and  fome  others,  who  have  employed 
their  pens  on  the  fubjcdl  of  the  Septuagint  verlion,  have 
founded  all  their  relations  on  the  mere  veracity  of  Ariftaeus, 
when  the  w^ork  that  bears  his  name  is  thought  to  be  a  fpuri- 
ous  piece.  Some  of  thefe  authors  have  added  circumflancss 
which  are  generalhy  dilbelieved,  becaufe  they  have  too  much 
of  the  marvellous  in  them.  *■  Philo  declares,  that  though  their 
tranflations  were  made  in  feparate  apartments,  yet  the  leaft 
difference  in  the  fenfe,  or  flile  in  which  they  were  couched, 
was  fo  far  from  appearing,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  expref- 
fions  were  every  where  the  fame,  even  to  a  fingle  v/ord  ;  from 
whence  he  concludes,  that  thefe  perfons  were  not  mere  tranf- 
lators,  but  men  infpired  by  the  fpirit  of  God,  who  conduced 
them  on  that  occaiion,  and  dictated  the  whole  to  them,  even 
to  the  minutefl  word.  Juftin,  and,  after  him,  the  other  fa- 
thers already  mentioned,  fuppofe  that  each  of  the  feventy-two 
interpreters  performed  his  verfion  in  a  feparate  cell,  without 
the  leaft  correfpondence  with  each  other,  and  yet  that  all 
their  tranflations  were  perfedlly  conformable  to  each  other  in 
every  particular. 

I  have  frequently  declared  my  refolution  not  to  enter  into 
any  hiftorical  difquifitions  of  this  nature,  which  require  much 
jime  and  learning  ;  and  would  therefore  call  off  my  attention 
too  long  from  my  principal  object.  The  reader  may  confult 
the  learned  Prideaux,  who  has  treated  this  fubjeft  at  large. 
All  that  can  be  depended  upon,  and  which  no  one  has  thought 
fit  to  conteft,  is,  that  a  tranflation  of  the  facred  books  from 
the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek,  was  made  in  Egypt,  in  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies  ;  that  we  have  this  tranflation  ftill  extant ; 
and  that  it  is  the  fame  which  was  ufed  in  the  time  of  our  blefTed 
Saviour,  as  moft  of  the  pafTages  cited  by  the  facred  writers  of 
^he  New  Teftament,  from  the  original  Greek  of  the  Old,  are 
'  Philo  de  vita  Mofis,  I.  ii.  j\  658. 
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to  be  found  verbatim  in  this  verfion.  It  ftill  fubfifts,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  ufed  in  the  Oriental  churches  ;  as  it  was  alfo  bj 
thofe  in  the  primitive  ages,  among  whom  it  paffed  for  a  ca- 
nonical tranflation. 

This  verfion,  therefore,  which  renders  the  fcripture  of  the 
Old  Teftament  intelligible  to  a  vail  number  of  people,  became 
one  of  the  mofl  confiderable  fruits  of  the  Grecian  conquells ; 
and  was  evidently  comprehended  in  the  defign  God  had  in 
view,  when  he  delivered  up  all  the  Eall  to  the  Greeks,  and 
fupported  them  in  thofe  regions,  notv.'ithflanding  their  divi- 
fions  and  jealoufies,  their  wars,  and  the  frequent  revolutions 
that  happened  among  them.  In  this  manner  did  God  prepare 
tke  waj  for  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel,  which  was  then  ap- 
proaching, and  facilitate  the  union  of  fo  many  nations,  of  dif- 
ferent languages  and  manners,  inio  one  focietj,  and  the  fuse 
worfhip  and  doftrines,  by  the  inllrumentality  of  the  fineft, 
moft  copious,  and  correal  language  that  ever  was  fpoken  in  the 
world,  and  which  became  common  to  all  the  countries  that 
were  conquered  by  Alexander, 

SECTION  vn. 

m^e  various  EXPEDITIONS  of  PrRRUUS.     He  isjlain  at  the 
ftege  of  ArGOS. 

JT  YRRHUS  *^,  when  he  returned  into  Epirus,  after  he  had  en- 
tirely abandoned  Macedonia,  might  have  palTed  his  days  in 
tranquillity  among  his  fubjefts,  and  enjoyed  the  fweets  of 
peace,  by  governing  his  people  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  juf- 
tice.  Bat  a  difpoiition  fo  aftive  and  impetuous  as  his  own,  in 
conjunction  with  a  rePJefs  and  ardent  ambition,  was  incapable 
of  being  at  reft  itfelf,  or  fuffering  others  to  be  fo.  This  in- 
difpofition  of  mind  was,  in  reality,  a  raging  fever,  which  knew 
no  intermifScn.  In  a  word,  he  grew  infupportable  to  himfelf, 
and  v/as  continually  flying  himfelf  in  pr.rfuit  of  foreign  ob- 
jects, and  in  following,  from  country  to  country,  a  felicity  no 

f  Pl'Jt:  In  Pyrrb.  p.  390 — 397,  P2i:Lri;a,  1.  i.  p.  ai,  %Z.  Jaftin.  1.  xviii,  c.  I,  %, 
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where  to  be  found.  He  therefore  feized,  with  joj,  the  firft 
opportunity  that  offered  for  plunging  himfelf  into  new  affairs. 

^  The  inhabitants  of  Tarentum  were  then  at  war  with  the 
Romans  ;  and  their  own  country  not  furnifhing  them  with  ge- 
nerals of  fufficient  abilities  to  oppofe  fuch  formidable  enemies, 
they  turned  their  eyes  towards  Epirus,  and  difpatched  ambaf- 
^  fadors  thither,  not  only  from  themfelves,  but  from  all  the 
Greeks  in  Iial}-,  with  magnineent  prefcnts  for  Pyrrhus.  They 
had  orders  to  tell  him,  that  they  wanted  a  leader  of  experi- 
ence and  reputation  ;  that  they  had  a  competent  number  of 
good  troops,  and  by  only  affembling  the  forces  of  the  Lucani- 
ans,  Meffapians,  Samnites,  and  Tarentines,  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  bring  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  horfe,  and  thirty- 
live  thoufand  foot  into  the  field,  The  joy  v/ith  which  Pyrrhus 
received  a  propofal  fo  agreeable  to  his  difpolition,  and  lo  con- 
formable to  his  charai^ler,  may  be  eafily  imagined.  The  Epi- 
rots,  by  his  example,  conceived  a  warm  defire  and  violent  paf- 
lion  for  this  war. 

A  Theffalian,  named  CInca?,  was  then  at  the  court  of  Pyr- 
rhus.  He  was  a  man  of  great  capacity  ;  and  having  been  the 
difciple  of  Demoflhenes,  was  diltinguiil^.ed  from  all  the  orators 
of  that  time,  not  only  for  coming  the  nearell  to  the  force  and 
eloquence  of  that  great  mafler,  but  for  having  been  moil  fuc- 
cefsful  in  deriving,  from  fo  excellent  a  fchool,  the  folid  pi*in- 
ciples,  and  belt  maxims  of  true  politics.  This  perfon  was 
much  attached  to  Pyrrhus,  v»'ho  had  employed  him  on  embaf- 
fics  to  feveral  cities  with  whom  he  had  negotiations  to  tranf- 
acl.  Cineas,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  tliefe  employments, 
confirmed,  by  his  conduct,  the  truth  of  this  exprcflion  of  Ku- 
lipides,  that  "  the  eloquence  of  an  enemy  is  no  lefs  prevalent 
"  than  his  fword."  And  Pyrrhus  accordingly  declared,  that 
lie  had  gained  more  cities  by  the  eloquence  of  Cineas,  than 
he  could  poffibly  have  conquered  by  the  force  of  arms.  For 
lliis  reafou  he  entertained  the  greatelt  efleem  for  liis  perfon, 
conferred  many  honours  upon  him,  and  employed  him  in  the 
moft  important  affairs.  A  man  of  this  chara6ler  is  always  an 
Mieitimable  treafure,  and  would  conllitute  the  happinefs  of  a 
£  A.  M,  3;z4.     Ant.  J.  C.  2S0. 
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prince  and  his  people,  were  his  counfcls  admitted  to  take 
place. 

Cineas  perceiving  that  Pjrrhus  w?i3  preparing  to  pafs  into 
Italy,  and  finding  him  one  day  difengaged  from  affairs,  and 
in  a  temper  not  to  be  offended  with  innocent  liberties,  entered 
into  a  free  converfrttion  witli  that  prir.ce.  "  Your  Majellv 
*'  intends,"  faid  he,  "  to  march  againft  the  Romans  ;  Ihould 
"  the  gods  be  fo  gracious  as  to  render  jou  viclorious,  what 
'*  advantage  would  you  derive  from  your  conqueft  ?"  Were 
*'  the  Romans  once  fubdued  by  my  arms,"  replied  Pyrrhus, 
"  all  Italy  would  tlien  be  ours."  "  Suppofing  ourfelves  mafters 
"  of  that  country,"  continued  Cineas,  "  hmv  fiiould  we  pro- 
•*  ceed  next  ?"  Pyrrhus,  who  did  not  yet  perceive  his  drift, 
continued,  "  Sicily  will  then  prefent  itfelf  to  us  ;  and  you 
"  know  the  importance  of  that  ifland."  "  But  will  your  expe- 
"  ditions,"  added  Cineas,  "  end  with  the  conquefl  of  Sicily  ?" 
»'  No,  certainly,"  replied  Pyrrhus,  with  an  air  of  emotion  ; 
"  can  wc  Hop  Ihort  in  fo  glorious  a  career  ?  If  the  gods  are 
"  pleafed  to  crown  us  with  fuccefs,  thefe  would  be  only  pre- 
"  ludes  to  more  glorious  enterprifes.  Carthage,  with  all  A- 
"  frica,  Macedonia,  my  ancient  domain,  every  province  in 
"  Greece,  fhall  be  part  of  our  future  conquefts."  "  And  when 
•'  we  have  conquered  all  we  can,  how  Ihall  vre  difpofe  of  our- 
felves?" "  Difpofe  of  ourfelves!  We  will  live  at  our  eafe. 
"  We  will  pafs  whole  days  in  fealls  and  agreeable  converfa- 
"  tion,  and  think  of  nothing  but  enjoying  ourfelves."  "  Ah  I 
"  my  Lord,"  interrupted  Cineas,  "  and  what  prevents  us  now 
*'  from  living  at  eafe,  making  of  feafts,  celebrating  fefti- 
"  vals,  and  enjoying  all  your  Majefty  has  mentioned  ?  Why 
"  ihould  we  go  fo  far  in  fearch  of  an  happinefs  already  in  our 
"  power,  and  pay  fo  dear  for  what  v/e  may  now  enjoy  with- 
"  out  the  leafl  trouble  ?" 

This  difcourfe  of  Cineas  affedled,  but  not  corretSled  Pyrrhus, 
He  could  make  no  reafonable  objeftion  to  v.'hat  he  had  heard  ; 
but  his  natural  ardour,  more  affefting,  more  durable,  urged 
him  on  in  purfuit  of  a  phantom  of  glory,  that  was  always  pre- 
lenting  a  dcluflve  and  ihining  outfide  to  his  view,   and  would 
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not  permit  him  to  enjoy  the  Icafl  repofe,   either  by  night  or 
day. 

Monfieur  Pafchal  has  confidered  this  refieftion  of  Cineas, 
in  the  twenty-iixth  chapter  of  his  Thoughts,  wherein  he  has 
explained,  in  an  admirable  manner,  the  origin  of  the  tumultu- 
ous employments  of  mankind,  and  of  all  the  world  calls  diverfion 
or  paliime.  "The  foul,"  fays  that  great  man,  "  dil'covers  no- 
**  thing  in  herfelf  that  can  furnilh  her  with  contentment. 
•'  Whatever  flie  beholds  there,  afHI<Ets  her  when  fhe  confiders 
*'  it  fedately.  This  obliges  her  to  have  reeourie  to  external 
enjoyments,  that  Tne  may  lofe  in  them  the  remembrance  of 
"  her  real  Itate.  In  this  oblivion  coniilts  her  joy  ;  and,  to  ren- 
•'  der  her  miferable,  it  fuflices  to  oblige  her  to  enter  into,  and 
"  converfe  with  herfelf. 

He  then  proceeds  to  juftify  the  truth  of  this  reflexion  by  a 
variety  of  examples  ;  after  which  he  adds  the  following  re- 
marks. "  When  Cineas  told  Pyrrhus,  who  propofed  to  live- 
**  at  eafe  when  he  had  conquered  a  large  part  of  the  worldj 
"  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  haften  his  intended  hap- 
"  pinefs,  by  enjoying  the  repofe  in  his  power,  without  going 
"  in  queft  of  it  through  fuch  a  number  of  fatigues  5  he  o-ave 
"  him  a  counfcl  that  admitted  of  many  difficulties,  and  which 
*'  feemed  almoft  as  irrational  as  the  defign  of  that  ambitious 
*'  youth.  Each  of  them  fuppofed,  that  man  was  capable  of 
"  being  fatisfied  with  himfelf,  and  his  prefent  enjoyments, 
*'  without  filling  up  the  void  of  his  heart  with  imaginary  hopes, 
**  which  is  certainly  falfe.  Pyrrhus  could  not  be  happy,  ei- 
"  ther  before  or  after  he  had  conquered  the  world  j  and  per- 
"  haps  the  life  of  eafe  recommended  to  him  by  his  minifter 
*'  would  have  proved  lefs  fatisfactory  to  him  than  the  hurry 
"  of  all  the  wars  and  expeditions  he  meditated." 

It  is  certain  however,  that  neither  the  philofopher,  nor  the 
conqueror,  were  in  a  condition  to  know  the  heart  of  man  to 
the  bottom.  Pyrrhus,  therefore,  immediately  difpatched  Ci- 
neas to  the  Tarentines,  with  a  band  of  three  thoufand  foot ; 
foon  after  which  a  large  number  of  flat-bottomed  veflels,  gal- 
leys, and  all  forts  of  tranfport-fliips  arriving  from  Tarcntum^ 
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he  embarked  on  board  that  fleet  twenty  elephants,  three  thou- 
fand  horfe,  twenty  thoufand  heavj-armed  foot,  two  thoufand 
archers,  and  five  hundred  {lingers. 

All  being  ready,  he  let  fail ;  but  as  foon  as  he  advanced  into 
the  open  fta,  a  violent  tempeft  arofe  from  the  north,  and  drove 
him  out  of  his  courfe.  The  veffel  in  which  he  was,  yielded  at 
firll  to  the  fury  of  the  ftorm  ;  but  the  care  of  the  pilot  and 
mariners  was  employed  fo  effedually,  that  he  atlaft  gained  the 
coafl  of  Italy,  after  a  voyage  of  infinite  fatigue  and  danger. 
The  other  fhips  were  incapable  of  holding  the  fame  courfe. 
At  laft  a  ftrong  gale  fprung  up  from  the  land,  and  the  waves 
beat  fo  violenty  againft  the  head  of  the  king's  fhip,  that  they 
expelled  it  to  founder  immediately.  Pyrrhus  did  not  hefitate 
a  moment  in  this  extremity,  but  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea, 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  his  friends  and  guards,  who 
were  emulous  to  fave  him,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives  ; 
but  the  night,  which  happened  to  be  extremely  dark,  and  the 
impetuous  burfting  of  the  v>aves  upon  the  coaft,  from  whence 
they  weie  repelled  with  a  loud  roar,  made  it  very  difficult  for 
them  to  aflift  him ;  till  at  lall  the  king,  after  he  had  ftruggled 
with  the  winds  and  waves  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  night, 
was  call,  the  next  morning,  on  the  Ihore,  the  wind  being  then 
confiderably  abated.  The  long  fatigue  he  had  luftained,  vreak- 
ened  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  nothing  but  his  courage,  al- 
ways great  and  invincible,  prevented  him  from  finking  un« 
der  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Meffapians,  on  whofe  coall  the  waves 
bad  caft  him,  haftened  to  him  with  the  utmoft  fpeed,  to  ten- 
der him  all  the  affiftance  in  their  power.  They  alfo  went  to 
meet  fome  of  his  Ihips  that  efcaped  the  ftorm  ;  but  the  ca- 
valry they  found  on  board  were  very  ir.confiderable  in  number  ; 
the  infantry,  however,  amounted  to  two  thoufand  men,  and 
had  two  elephants  with  them.  Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  drawn 
them  up  in  a  body,  led  them  direclly  to  Tarentum. 

Cineas,  as  foon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  his  approach, 
advanced  to  him  with  his  troops.  Pyrrhus,  when- he  arrived 
at  Tarentum,  was  extremely  furprifed  to  find  the  inhabitans, 
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fplely  employed  in  pleafures,  whith  it  v/as  their  ufual  cuflom 
to  indulge,  without  the  Icall  prudence  or  interruption.  And 
they  now  took  it  for  granted,  that  whilil  Pyrrhus  fought  for 
them,  they  might  quietly  continue  in  their  own  hoiifes,  folely 
employed  in  bathing,  ufing  exquifite  perfumes,  feafting,  and 
recreations.  Pyrrhus  did  not  intend  to  lay  them  under  any 
conflraint,  till  he  had  received  intelligence  that  his  fliips  were 
.fafe,  and  till  the  greateil  part  of  his  army  I'.ad  joined  him. 
He  then  treated  them  like  one  determined  to  be' their  mailer. 
He  began  with  ihutting  up  all  the  public  gardens,  and  places 
of  exercife,  where  the  inhabitants  ufually  entertained  them- 
felves  with  news,  and  regulated  military  affairs  as  they  walked 
together.  He  alfo  fufpended  their  fcafts  and  public  Ihews, 
and  was  altogether  as  fevere  upon  the  affemblies  of  news- 
iiiongers.  In  a  word,  he  compelled  them  to  take  arms,  and 
behaved  at  all  mufters  and  reviews  with  very  inexorable  feve- 
rity  to  thofe  who  failed  in  their  duty.  In  confequence  of 
which  feveral,  who  had  never  been  accuftomed  to  fo  rigorous 
a  difciplJne,  withdrew  from  the  city  ;  thinking  it  an  infupport* 
able  fervitude,  to  be  debarred  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
effeminate  pleafures. 

Pyrrhus,  about  this  time,  received  information  that  Levinus 
the  conful  was  advancing  againft  him  with  a  powerful  army^ 
and  that  he  was  then  in  Lucania,  where  he  burned  and  deftroy-^ 
ed  all  the  country  around  him.  Though  the  allies  of  Pyrrhus 
had  not  fent  him  any  fuccours  at  that  time  ;  yet  as  he  thought 
it  very  difhonourable  to  permit  the  enemy  to  approach  nearer 
him,  and  commit  their  ravages  in  this  view,  he  took  the  field 
with  the  few  troops  he  liad.  But  before  he  entered  upon  any 
hoftilities,  he  difpatched  a  herald  to  demand  of  the  Romans, 
whether  they  would  confent,  Ijefore  the  commencement  of  the 
v»?ar,  to  an  amicable  accomodation  of  the  differences  between 
them  and  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  by  referring  the  whole  affair 
to  his  judgment  and  decifion  ?  To  which  Levinus  the  conful 
made  this  reply,  "  That  the  Romans  neither  took  Pyrrbua 
*'  for  an  arbiter,  nor  feared  him  as  an  enemy." 

Pyrrhus,    upon  receiving  this  cmfwcr,  advanced  with  his 
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troops,  and  encamped  in  a  plain  between  the  cities  of  Pandofia 
and  Heraclea  ;  and  when  he  heard  that  the  Romans  were  very 
near  him,  and  encamped  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  Siris, 
he  mounted  his  horfe,  and  approached  the  bank,  to  take  a  view 
of  their  fituation.  When  he  faw  the  appearance  of  their  troops, 
their  advanced  guards,  the  fine  order  obferved  univerfallj,  and 
the  commodious  fituation  of  their  camp,  he  was  ailonifhed  at 
what  he  faw  ;  and,  addrelfmg  himfclf  to  one  of  his  friends  who 

was  then  near  him "  Megacles,"   faid  he,  "  the  difpofition 

"  of  thefe  Barbarians  is  by  no  means  barbarous  ;  we  fhall  fee 
*'  whether  the  reft  will  correfpond  with  this  appearance  *.'* 
And  already  anxious  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  future,  he  refolved. 
to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  allies  ;  thinking  it  fuHlcient,  at  that 
time,  to  poft  a  body  of  troops  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  op- 
pofe  the  Romans,  if  they  fhculd  attempt  to  pafs.  But  this  prcr 
caution  was  then  too  late  ;  for  the  Roman  infantry  had  already 
forded  the  ftrcam,  and  the  cavalry  paiYed  it  where  they  found 
it  praSicable.  The  advanced  troops  of  Pyrrhus,  therefore, 
not  finding  themfelves  fufticiently  ftrong,  and  fearing  to  be 
furrourided  bj-  their  enemies,  were  obliged  to  join  the  main 
army  with  great  precipitation  ;  fo  that  Pyrrhus,  who  arrived 
there  a  few  moments  before,  with  the  r;:ft  of  liis  troops,  had 
not  time  to  difpute  the  palTage  with  the  enemy. 

As  foon  as  he  faw  a  great  number  of  Roman  bucklers  glit- 
tering on  this  fide  of  the  river,  and  their  cavalry  advancing 
towards  him  in  fine  order,  he  clofed  his  rank,  and  began  the 
attack.  The  luftre  and  beauty  of  his  arms,  which  were  very 
magnificent,  diftinguifhed  him  hi  a  confpicuous  manner ;  and 
his  actions  made  it  evident,  that  the  reputation  he  had  acquired 
did  not  exceed  liis  merit.  1^'or  while  he  engaged  in  the  bat- 
tle, without  fparing  his  own  perfon,  and  bore  down  all  before 
him,  he  was  attentive  to  the  functions  of  a  general  j  and  a- 
midft  the  greateft  dangers  was  perfedly  cool,  difpatched  his 
commands  v/ith  as  much  tranquillity  as  if  he  had  been  in  his 

Volume  VI.  L 

*  The  Greeks  confidered  all  other  nations  as  Barbarians,  and  treated  thei»  ac*, 
ccrdingly. 
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palace  ;  and  fprung  from  place  to  place,  to  reinftate  what  was 
amifs,  and  fuilain  thofe  who  fufFered  moft. 

During  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  one  of  the  Italian  horfe, 
with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  fingled  out  Pynhus  from  all  the  reft 
of  the  troops,  and  followed  him  v/idi  the  utmoil  ardour  where- 
ever  he  went,  directing  all  his  own  iiiotions  by  thofe  of  the 
king.  And  having  at  laft  found  a  favourable  opportunity,  he 
aimed  a  furious  ilroke  at  him,  but  wounded  only  his  horfe. 
At  the  fame  time  Leonatus  of  Maccdon  killed  the  Italian^s 
horfe.  Both  horfes  being  down,  Pyrrhus  was  immediately 
iurrounded  by  a  troop  of  his  friends,  who  carried  him  off,  and 
killed  the  Italian,  who  fought  with  great  bravery. 

This  adventure  taught  Pyrrhus  more  precaution  than  he 
had  prailifed  before,  and  obliged  him  to  be  more  careful  of 
himfelf ;  which  is  an  indifpenfible  duty  in  a  general,  on  whofe 
welfare  that  of  a  whole  army  depends.  When  he  beheld  his 
cavalry  give  way,  he  ordered  his  infantry  to  advance,  and  im- 
mediately drew  iii  up.  Then  giving  his  mantle  and  arms  to 
,  Megacles,  one  of  his  friends,  he  put  on  thofe  of  the  latter, 
and  vigorouily  charged  the  Romans,  who  received  him  with 
great  intrepidity.  The  battle  was  obftinately  difputed  on  both 
fides  ;  and  the  vidlory  long  continued  doubtful.  Authors  fay, 
that  each  army  gave  way  iQ.VQ\\  times,  and  as  often  returne4 
to  the  charge. 

Pyrrhus,  by  changing  his  arms,  took  a  proper  method  for 
the  prefervation  of  his  life;  though,  in  the  event,  it  almost 
proved  fatal  to  him,  and  was  on  the  point  of  vvrelling  the  vic- 
tory out  of  his  hands.  'X'he  enemies  threw  themfelves  in  throngs 
about  Megacles,  whom  they  look  to  be  the  king  ^  and  he  was 
at  laft  wounded  by  an  horfeman,  who  left  him  upon  the  fpot, 
after  he  had  torn  off  his  arms  and  mantle,  which  he  carried 
full  fpeed  to  Levin  as  the  conful  ;  and  as  he  Ikcvved  them  to 
Jiim,  cried  out  aloud,  that  lie  had  (lain  Pyrrhus.  Thefe  fpoils 
being  born  in  triumph  through  all  the  ranks,  filled  the  who^e 
Roman  army  with  inexpreflible  joy.  All  the  field  refounded 
.with  acclamat'ons  of  vidlory  ;  while  the  C:ecian  troops  weve 
ilruck  with  univcrfal  confternation  and  difcouragcraento 
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Pjrrhus,  who  perceived  the  terrible  effefl  of  tljis  miftake, 
fiew  bare-headed  through  all  the  lines,  holding  out  at  the  fame 
time  his  hand  to  the  foldiers,  and  making  himfelf  known  to 
tliem  by  his  voice  and  geftures.  The  battle  was  then  renewed  j 
and  the  elephants  were  chiefly  inilrumcntal  in  deciding  the 
viclorj.  For,  when  Pyrrhus  faw  the  Romans  broken  by  thofe 
animals,  and  that  the  horfe,  inflead  of  approaching  them,  were 
fb  terrified,  that  they  ran  away  v.'ith  their  riders,  he  immedi- 
ately led  up  the  TheiTalian  cavalry  agaiull  them,  while  they 
vere  in  confuiion,  and  put  them  to  flight,  after  h::vir.g  made 
a  great  (laughter  of  them. 

Dionyfius  Halicarnaffus  v/rites,  that  near  fifteen  thoufand 
Remans  were  killed  in  this  iDattle,  and  that  Pyrrhus  lofl  thir- 
teen thoufand  of  his  men.  But  other  hiilorians  made  the  lofs 
kfs  on  both  fides. 

Pyrrhus  immediately  made  himfelf  mafler  of  the  enemies 
camp,  which  they  had  abandoned,  brought  over  feveral  cities 
from  their  alliance,  ravaged  all  the  country  around  him,  and 
s^dvanced  within  fifteen  leagues  of  Rome. 

The  Lucanians  and  Samnltes  having  joined  him,  after  the 
battle,  he  feverely  reproached  them  for  their  delay.  But  his 
air  and  afpecl  made  it  evident,  that  he  was  exceedingly  de- 
lighted at  bottom,  that  his  troops,  in  conjanclion  wiih  the 
Tarentines  alone,  had  defeated  fo  well-difciphned  and  numer- 
ous an  army  of  the  Romans,  without  the  affiftance  of  his 
allies. 

The  Romans,  liowever,  were  not  dejected  at  th'»  great  lofs 
they  had  fuftained;  and,  inftead  of  recalling  Levinus,  were 
folely  intent  on  preparations  for  a  fecond  battle.  This  exaite4 
turn  of  foul,  v.hich  manifefted  fo  much  fteadinefs  and  intre- 
pidity, furprifcd,  and  even  terrified  Pyrrhus.  He  therefore 
thought  it  prudent  to  difpatch  a  fecond  embaily,  in  order  to 
found  their  difpofitions,  and  to  fee  if  they  v>'oald  not  incline 
to  fome  expedient  for  an  amicable  accommodation;  and  in  the 
mean  time  returned  to  Tarentum.  Cineas,  tlierefore,  being 
•ient  to  Rome,  had  feveral  conferences  with  the  principal  citi.- 
stcns,  ;ind  fent  prcfents,  in  the  name  of  thq  king,  to  them  anil 

Lij 
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their  wives  :  But  not  one  Roman  would  receive  them.  They 
all  replied,  and  even  their  wives,  That  when  Rome  had  mada 
a  public  treaty  with  the  king,  It  would  be  time  enough  to  ex- 
prefs  his  fatisfaftion  with  i-egard  to  them. 

When  Cineas  was  introduced  to  the  fenate,  he  acquainted 
them  with  the  propofals  of  his  mafter,  who  offered  to  deliver 
lip  his  prifoners  to  the  Romans  without  any  ranfom,  and  to 
aid  them  in  the  conqueft  of  all  Ital}' ;  requiring,  at  the  fame 
time,  no  other  return  but  their  friendlliip,  and  a  fufficient  fe- 
curity  for  the  Tarentines.  Several  of  the  fenators  feemed  in- 
clinable to  a  peace  ;  and  this  was  no  unreafonable  difpofition. 
They  had  lately  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  hazarding  another  of  much  more  importance. 
They  had  likewife  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  many  fatal 
events  ;  the  fouces  of  Pyrrhus  having  been  confiderably  aug- 
mented \ij  the  junction  of  feveral  of  his  Italian  allies. 

The  Roman  courage,  in  this  conjundhire,  feemed  to  want; 
the  animating  fpirit  of  the  celebrated  Appius  Claudius,  an  il- 
luftrious  fenator,  whofe  great  age  and  lofs  of  fight  had  obliged 
him  to  confine  himfelf  to  his  family,  and  retire  from  public 
affairs.  But  when  he  underftood,  by  the  confufed  report 
which  was  then  difperfed  through  the  city,  that  the  fenators 
were  difpofed  to  accept  the  offers  of  Pyrrhus,  he  caufed  him*. 
felf  to  be  carried  mto  the  affembly,  which  kept  a  ^profound 
filence,  the  nioment  he  appeared.  There  the  venerable  old 
man,  whofe  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  country  feemed  to  have 
infpired  him  with  all  his  ancient  vigour,  made  it  evident,  by 
reafons  equally  folid  and  affecting,  that  they  were  on  the  point 
of  deflrojang,  by  an  infamous  treaty,  all  the  glory  which  Rome 
had  ever  acquired.  "  Where,"  faid  he,  with  a  warmth  of  no- 
ble indignation,  *'  whei'e  is  the  fpirit  that  fuggefied  the  bold 
*'  language  you  once  uttered,  and  whofe  accents  rung  through 
"  all  the  world  ;  when  you  declared,  that  if  the  great  Alex- 
t'  ander  himfelf  had  invaded  Italy,  when  we  were  young,  an^ 
*'  our  fathers  in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  he  would  never  have 
*'  gained  the  reputation  of  being  invincible,  but  have  added. 
^'  new  luftre  to   the   glory  of  Rome,  either  by  his  flight  o^ 
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''  death  I  Is  it  poflible,  then,  that  you  fliould  now  tremble  a^ 
''  the  mere  name  of  u  Pjrrhus,  who  has  palled  his  days  in 
•'  cringing  to  one  of  the  guards  of  that  Alexander,  and  who 
"  now  wanders,  like  a  wretched  adventurer,  from  couiitry  to 
*'  country,  to  avoid  the  enemies  he  has  at  hon.e  ;  and  who  has 
*'  the  infolence  to  promife  you  the  conqueft  of  Italy,  with 
"  thofe  very  troops  who  have  not  been  able  to  fecure  him  a 
*'  fmall  trad  of  Macedonia  I"  He  added  many  other  things 
of  the  fame  nature,  which  awakened  the  Roman  bravery,  and 
difpelled  the  apprehenfions   of  the  fenators,  who  unanimoufly 

returned  this  anfwer  to  Cineas "  That  Pyrrhus  fhould  firft 

*'  retire  from  Italy  ;  after  which,  if  he  fhould  find  himfelf  dif- 
**  pofed  for  peace,  he  might  fend  an  embalTy  to  folicit  it :  But 
"  that,  as  long  as  he  continued  in  arms  in  their  country,  the 
*'  Romans  would  maintain  the  war  affainfl  him  with  all  their 
*'  forces,  though  he  fhould  even  vanquifh  ten  thoufand  fuch 
*'  leaders  as  Levinus." 

It  is  faid,  that  Cineas,  during  his  continuance  at  Rome,  in 
crder  to  negociate  a  peace,  took  all  the  methods  of  a  man  of 
wifdom  and  addrefs,  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  manners  and 
cufloms  of  the  Romans  ;  their  pnblic,  as  well  os  private  con- 
du£l:,  with  the  form  and  conflitution  of  their  government ; 
and  that  he  was  induftrious  to  obtain  as  exact  an  account  as 
poffible  of  tlie  forces  and  revenues  of  the  republic.  When, 
he  returned  to  Tarentam,  he  gave  the  king  a  faithful  relation 
of  all  the  difcoveries  he  had  made  in  his  conferences  with  the 
principal  men  of  Rome  ;  and  told  him,  among  other  particu- 
lars, "  That  the  fcnate  feemcd  to  him  an  aflemblv  of  kings.'* 
A  jufl  and  noble  idea  of  that  auguil  body  !  And  with  refpecl 
to  the  numerous  inhabitants  who  filled  the  fleects,  and  all 
parts  cf  the  country,  he  added,  "  I  greatly  fear  we  are  fight- 
*'  ing  with  an  hvdra."  Cineas,  indeed,  had  fome  reafoii  fcr 
this  remark  ;  for  the  conful  Levinus  had  at  that  time  an  army 
in  the  field,  twice  as  numerous  as  the  firfl ;  and  Rome  had  flill 
an  infinite  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  form- 
ing  many  armies  as  powerful  as  that  which  had  been  newlj" 
levied. 
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The  return  of  Cineas  to  Tarentum  was  immediately  fucceed"- 
ed  by  the  arrival  of  ambaffadors  to  Pjrrhus  from  the  Romans  j 
ainong  whom  was  Fabricius,  who,  as  Cineas  informed  the  king,' 
was  highly  efteemed  at  Rome  as  a  very  virtuous  man,  and  well 
experienced  in  iriilitary  affairs,  but  that  his  fortune  was  ex- 
tremely low.  Pyrrhus  received  them  with  eJirraordinary  marks 
of  diflinfticn,  ?:nd  treated  them  with  all  the  honours  poffible. 
The  amb^lTadors,  at  their  audience,  faid  every  thing  neceffary 
jn  the  prefent  conjuncture  ;  and  as  they  imagined  his  thoughts 
were  elate  by  the  vidory  he  had  obtained  over  their  troops, 
they  reprefented  to  him  the  viciffitudes  and  inconflancy  of 
fortune,  which  no  prudence  of  man  could  forfee  ;  that  the 
<i-reatefl  Overthrows  in  the  field  were  incapable  of  fmking  the 
Pvoman  fortitude  ;  and  confequently  it  could  never  be  alarmed 
at  any  little  difadvantage  ;  that  the  examples  of  fo  many  ene- 
mies aar  they  had  defeated,  fhcuH  teach  Pyrrhus  to  redecl  oa 
the  enterprife  he  was  forming  ;  that  he  would  find,  at  worft,, 
that  they  v/ere  enemies  prepared  to  receive  him,  and  in  a  ca- 
pacity to  defend  themfelves.  They  concluded  their  reraon- 
ilrances  with  leaving  it  to  his  choice,  either  to  receive  a  ranfom 
for  their  foldiers  who  were  then  his  prifoners  of  war,  or  to 
exchange  them  for  fuch  of  his  troops  as  the  Romans  had  taken 
from  him. 

Ji  Pyrrhus,  sfter  a  confaltation  with  his  friends,  anfwered 
the  ambalfadors  to  this  effedt.  "  Romans,  it  is  with  an  ill 
*♦  grace  you  demand  the  prifoners  I  have  taken  from  you,  as 
*'  you  intend  ta  employ  them  againft  me,  after  your  refufal  of 
*'  the  peace  I  propofed.  If  our  mutual  intereft  had  been  the 
*'  fubjeft  of  your  attention,  you  never  would  have  had  rccourfe 
**  to  fuch  evauons.  Be  it  your  care  to  end,  by  an  amicable 
•*  treaty,  the  war  you  are  maintaining  againft  me  and  my  al- 
*'  lies  ;  and  I  promife  to  reftore  you  all  my  prifoners,  as  well 
"  your  citizens  as  your  confederates,  without  the  ranfom  you 
*'  offer  me.  If  you  reject  this  condition,  it  is  in  vain  for  you 
♦*  to  imagine,  that  Pyrrhus  will  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
**  leafe  fo  great  a  number  of  foldiers." 

•»  Dion . Kalicarxi.  F.xccrp.  Lcjat.  p.  744 — /■♦?■ 
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When  he  had  returned  this  anfwer  to  the  ambaCadors,  he 
took  Fabricius  alide,  and  addreiFed  him  in  the  following 
manner.  *'  As  for  you,  Fabricius,  I  am  fenfible  of  your  me- 
*'  rit.  I  am  likewife  informed  that  you  are  an  excellent  ge- 
'*  nei-al,  and  ptrfedlly  qualified  for  the  command  ot  an  army; 
*'  that  juilice  and  temperance  are  united  in  your  character  ; 
**  and  that  you  pafs  for  a  perfon  of  confummate  virtue.  But 
''  I  am  likewife  as  certain  of  your  poverty  ;  and  muft  confefs* 
"  that  fortune,  in  this  particular  alone,  has  treated  you  with 
*'  injaftlce,  by  mifplacing  you  in  the  ciafs  of  indigent  fenators. 
«'  In  order,  therefore,  to  fupply  that  fole  deficiency,  I  am  rea- 
*'  dy  to  give  you  as  much  gold  and  filver  as  will  raife  you 
"  above  the  richeft  citizen  of  Pvome  ;  being  fully  perfuaded, 
"  that  no  expence  can  be  more  honourable  to  a  prince  than 
"  that  which  is  employed  in  the  relief  of  great  men,  who  are 
*'  compelled  by  their  poverty  to  lead  a  life  unworthy  of  their 
*'  virtue  ;  and  that  this  is  the  noblell  purpofe  to  which  a  king 
"  can  poilibly  devote  his  treafures.  At  the  fame  tiir^e,  I  mull 
"  defire  you  to  believe,  that  I  have  no  intention  to  exact  any 
"  unjuft  or  difhonourable  fervice  from  you,  as  a  return  of 
*'  gratitude.  I  expe£l  nothing  from  you  but  what  is  perfectly 
*'  confiilent  with  your  honour,  and  what  will  add  to  yourau- 
"  thority  and  importance  in  your  own  country.  Let  me 
"  therefore  conjure  yoa  to  allifl.  me  with  your  credit  in  the 
*'  Roman  fenate,  which  has  hitherto  afTumed  an  air  of  too 
"  much  inflexibility,  with  relation  to  the  treaty  I  propofed, 
"  and  has  never  confulted  the  rules  of  modenatien  in  any  re- 
*'  fpect.  Make  them  fenfible,  I  entreat  you,  that  I  have  given 
*•  my  folemn  word  to  affift  the  Tarentines  and  other  Greeks 
"  who  are  fettled  in  this  part  of  Italy  ;  and  that  1  cannot  in 
"  honour  abandon  them  on  any  account  ;  and  efpecially  as  I 
"  am  now  at  the  head  of  a  potent  army  that  has  already  gain- 
*'  ed  me  a  battle.  I  mult,  however,  acquaint  you,  that  I  am 
"  called,  by  fome  preffing  affairs,  to  my  own  dominions ;  and 
*'  and  this  is  the  circumftance  which  makes  me  willi  for  peace 
*'  with  the  greater  folicitude.  As  to  any  other  particulars,  if 
"  my  quality  as  a  king  caiifes  me  to  be  fufpected  by  the  fe- 
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*'  nate,  Lecaufe  a  numher  of  other  princes  have  openly  violat- 
*'  ed  the  faith  of  treaties  and  alliances,  withont  the  leaft  hefi- 
*'  tation  ;  become  my  fecurity  yourfelf  on  this  occafion  ;  aflift 
"  me  with  your  counfels  in  all  my  proceedings,  and  command 
*'  my  armies  under  me.  I  want  a  virtuous  man,  and  a  faithful 
*'  friend  ;  and  you  as  much  need  a  prince,  whofe  liberalities  may 
*'  enable  you  to  be  more  ufeful,  and  to  do  more  good  to  man- 
*'  kind.  Let  us  therefore  confent  to  render  mutual  affiil:- 
*•  ance  to  each  other,  in  all  the  future  conjunctures  of  our 
*'  lives." 

Pyrrhus  having  exprefled  himfelf  in  this  manner,  Fabrici- 
ns,  after  a  few  moments  filence,  replied  to  him  in  tliefe  terms  : 
**  It  is  needlefs  for  me  to  make  any  mention  of  the  experience 
*'  I  may  poflibly  have  in  the  conduct  of  public  or  private  af- 
**  fairs,  fmce  you  have  been  informed  of  that  from  others. 
*•  With  refpedt  alfo  to  my  poverty,  you  feem  to  be  fo  well 
*'  acquainted  with  it,  that  it  would  be  imneceflary  for  me  to 
**■  affure  you,  I  have  no  money  to  improve,  nor  any  flaves  from 
*'  whom  I  derive  the  leall  revenue  :  That  my  whole  fortune 
"  confifls  in  a  houfe  of  no  confiderable  appearance  ;  and  in  a 
*'  little  fpot  of  ground,  that  furnifhcs  me  with  my  fupport. 
"  But  if  you  believe  my  poverty  renders  mj  condition  inferi- 
"  or  to  that  of  every  other  Roman ;  and  that,  while  I  am  dif- 
"  charging  the  duties  of  an  honefl  m.an,  I  am  the  lefs  confi- 
**  dercd^  becaufc  I  happen  not  to  be  of  the  number  of  the 
"  rich  ;  permit  me  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  idea  you  conceive 
"  of  me  is  not  juft  j  and  that  whoever  may  have  infpired  you 
"  with  that  opinion,  or  you  only  fuppofe  fa  yourfelf,  you  are 
'*  deceived  to  entertain  it.  Though  I  do  not  pofiefs  riches,  I 
**  never  did  imagine  my  indigence  a  prejudice  to  me,  whether 
*'  I  coniider  inyfelf  as  a  public  or  a  private  perfon.  Did  my 
*'  neceflitous  circumftances  ever  induce  my  country  to  exclude 
*'  me  from  thofe  glorious  employments,  that  are  the  nobleft 
"  objedls  of  the  emulation  of  great  fouls  ?  I  am  invefted  with 
*'  the  higheft  dignities,  and  fee  myfelf  placed  at  the  head  of 
"  the  moll  illuflrious  embaflies.  I  aflill  alfo  at  the  moft  au- 
*'  guft  affimblies  ;  and  even  the  mod  facred  funclious  of  di* 
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*'  vine  woriliip  are  confided  to  my  care.  Whenever  the  mofl; 
•'  important  affairs  are  the  fabjedl  of  deliberation,  I  hold  my 
*'  rank  in  councils,  and  offer  my  opinion  with  as  much  free- 
"  dom  as  another.  I  preferve  a  parity  with  the  richeft  and 
*'  moft  powerful  perfons  in  the  republic  ;  and  if  any  circuiB- 
*'  ftance  caufes  me  to  complain,  it  is  my  receiving  too  much 
"  honour  and  applaufe  from  my  fellow-citizens.  The  em- 
•'  ployments  I  difcharge  coll  me  nothing  of  mine,  no  more 
*'  than  any  other  Roman.  Rome  never  reduces  her  citizens 
*'  to  a  ruinous  condition,  by  railing  them  to  the  magiftracy. 
*'  She  gives  all  neceilary  fupplies  to  thofe  Ihe  employs  in  pub- 
"  lie  ftations,  and  bcftows  them  with  liberality  and  magnifi- 
*'  cence.  Rome,  in  this  particular,  diiTers  from  many  other 
"  citiee,  where  the  public  is  extremely  poor,  and  private  per- 
*'  fons  immenfely  rich.  We  are  all  in  a  ftate  of  affluence,  as 
"  long  as  the  republic  is  fo,  becaufe  we  conlider  her  treafures 
*'  as  our  own.  The  rich  and  the  poor  are  equally  admitted  to 
*'  her  employments,  as  fhe  judges  them  worthy  of  truft,  and 
"  flie  knows  no  diflinftion  between  her  citizens,  but  thofe  of 
"  merit  and  virtue.  As  to  my  particular  affairs,  I  am  fo  far 
*'  from  repining  at  my  fortune,  that  I  think  I  am  the  happi- 
"  ell  of  men,  when  I  compare  myfelf  with  the  rich  j  and  find 
"  a  certain  fatisfaccion,  and  even  pride,  in  that  fortune.  My 
*'  little  field,  poor  arid  unfertile  as  it  is,  fupplies  me  with 
*'  whatever  I  want,  when  I  am  careful  to  cultivate  it  as  I 
*'  ought,  and  to  lay  up  the  fruits  it  produces.  What  can  I 
*'  want  more  ?  Evei-y  kind  of  food  is  agreeable  to  my  palate, 
•'  when  feafoned  by  hunger  :  I  drink  with  delight,  when  I 
**  thirll  ;  and  enjoy  all  the  Iweetnefs  of  deep,  v.'hen  fatigued 
*'  with  toil.  I  content  myfclf  with  an  habit  that  covers'  me 
*'  from  the  rigours  of  winter  ;  and  of  all  the  various  kinds  of 
"  furniture  neceiTary  for  the  fame  ufes,  the  meaneil  is,  in  my 
*'  fenfe,  the  mofl  commodious.  I  fhouid  be  uaveafonable,  un- 
*'  jufl,  fhouid  I  complain  of  fortune,  whilfl  fhe  fupplies  me 
**  with  all  that  nature  requires.  As  to  fuperfluities,  I  confefs 
**  fhe  has  not  furniihed  me  with  any ;  but  then,  fhe  has  nor 
*'  formed  me  with  the  leaft  dcfire  to  enjoy  them.  Why  iliould 
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"then  complain?  It  is  true,  tlie  want  of  his  abundancrt 
*'  renders  me  incapable  of  relieving  the  neceflitous,  which  isr 
•*  the  only  advantage  the  rich  may  be  envied  for  enjojin*'-; 
**  But  when  I  impart  to  tlie  republic,-  and  my  friends,  fome? 
*'  portion  of  the  little  I  poiFcfs,  and  render  my  country  all  the; 
**  fervices  I  am  capable  of  performing  ;  in  a  word,  when  5 
*'  difcharge  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  me,  to  the  bell  of  my 
**  ability,  wherein  can  my  confcience  condemn  me  ?  If  riches 
*'  had  ever  been  the  leafl  part  of  my  ambition,  I  have  fo  long 
**  been  employed  in  the  adminiftradon  of  the  republic,  that  I 
*'  have  had  a  thouland  opportunities  of  amaffing  great  fums,' 
"  and  even  by  irreproachable  methods.  Could  any  man  de- 
*'  fire  one  more  favouiable  that  that  which  occurred  a  few 
"  years  ago  ?  The  confular  dignity  was  conferred  upon  me  - 
**  and  I  was  fent  againft  the  Samnites,  the  Brutii,  and  the 
*•  Lucanians,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  We  ravaged 
"  a  large  tra^l  of  land^  and  defeated  the  enemy  In  feveral 
*'  battles  :  We  took  many  flourilliing  and  opulent  cities  by  af- 
*'  fault ;  I  enriched  the  whole  army  with  their  fpoils  ;  I  re=i 
"  turned  every  citizen  the  morvey  he  had  contributed  to  the 
*•  expence  of  the  war  ;  and  after  I  had  received  the  honour? 
*'  of  a  triumph,  I  brought  four  hundred  talents  into  the  pub^ 
"  lie  treafury.  After  having  neglefted  fo  confiderable  a  booty, 
*'  of  which  I  had  full  power  to  appropriate  any  part  to  my- 
*'  felf ;  after  having  defpifed  fuch  immenfe  riches  fo  juftly  aci 
f  quired,  and  facriiiced  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy  to  the  love 
"  of  glory,  in  imitation  of  Valerius  Publicola,  and  many 
*'  other  great  men,  whofe  difmterefted  generohty  of  mind  has 
*'  raifed  tlie  glory  of  Rome  to  fo  illuftrious  an  height  ;  would 
*'  it  now  become  me  to  accept  of  the  gold  and  filver  yo".i 
•'  offer  me  ?  What  idea  would  the  world  entertain  of  mc  ? 
*'  And  what  an  example  would  I  fet  Rome's  citizens  ?  How 
**  could  I  bear  their  reproaches  ?  how  even  their  looks,  at  m;7- 
*'  return  ?  Thofe  awful  magiftrates,  our  cenfors,  who  are  ap*. 
**  pointed  to  infpeft  our  difcipline  and  manners  with  a  vigik 
*'  lant  eye,  would  they  not  compel  me  to  be  accountable,  in 
"  the  view  of  all  the  world,  for  the  prcfents  you  folicit  me  to 
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'♦  accept  ?     You  ffiall  keep  then,  if  you  pleafe,  j^our  riches  to 
'*  yourfelf,  and  I  my  poverty  and  my  reputation." 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  hiflorian  furniflied  Pyrrhus 
and  Fabricius  with  thefe  fpeeches  5  but  he  has  only  painted 
their  fentiments,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  latter,  in  llrong  co- 
lours :  For  fuch  was  the  characler  of  the  PvOmans  in  thofs 
glorious  ages  of  the  republic.  Fabricius  was  really  perfuaded, 
there  was  more  glory  and  grandeur  in  being  able  to  defpife  all 
the  gold  of  a  king,  than  there  was  in  reigning  over  an  em- 
pire *. 

*  Pyrrhus  being  defirous  the  next  day  to  furprife  the  Ro- 
man ambaflador,  who  had  never  feen  an  elephant,  ordered 
the  captain  of  thofe  animals  to  arm  the  largeft  of  them,  and 
lead  him  to  the  place  where  he  intended  to  converfe  with  Fa- 
bricius ;  the  officer  was  then  to  place  him  behind  a  large 
hanging  of  tapelliy,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance at  a  certain  iignal.  This  was  accordingly  executed  ; 
and  the  fignal  being  given,  the  tapeftry  was  drawn  alide,  and 
prefented  to  view  the  enormous  animal,  who  ftretched  out  his 
trunk  over  the  head  of  Fabricius,  and  fiiook  the  apartment 
v/ith  a  moft  terrible  cry.  Fabricius,  inftead  of  difcovering 
the  leaft  furprife  or  conilernation,  turned  very  calmly  to  Pyr- 
rhus, and  faid  to  him  with  a  fmile,  "  Neither  your  gold  yef- 
*'  terday,  your  elephant  to  day,  alter  me." 

Whilil  they  were  fitting  at  table  in  the  evening,  the  con- 
verfation  turned  upon  a  variety  of  fubjects  ;  and  after  fome 
conference  on  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  the  feveral  philofo- 
phers  of  note,  Cineas  introduced  the  opinions  of  Epicurus,  and 
related  the  particular  opinions  of  his  difciples,  with  reference 
to  the  gods,  and  the  government  of  the  world  :  Declaring, 
that  they  reprefented  pleafure  as  the  end  and  fovereign  good 
of  man,  and  declined  all  dignities  and  employments,  as  de- 
ftru6live  to  happinefs.  To  this  he  added,  that  they  never  a- 
fcribed  to  the  divinity,  either  love,  or  hatred,  or  wrath  ;  but 
maintained,  that  he  was   entirely  regardlefs  of  mankind  ;  and 

i  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  395 — 397. 

*  Fabricius  Pyrrhi  regis  aurum  repulit,  majuftjue  regno  judicavit,  regias  opea 
pofle  contcmncre.     Scnec.  Epift.  129. 
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that  they  configned  him  to  a  life  of  tranquillity,  in  -which  he 
paffcd  all  ages  void  of  occupation,  and  plunged  in  an  endlefs 
variety  of  delights  and  pleafures.  The  foft  and  voluptuous 
lives  of  the  Tarentines  might  probably  occafion  this  difcourfe. 
Whilfl  Cineas  was  going  on  with  this  fubjecl:,  Fabricius,  to 
whom  fuch  a  do£trine  was  altogether  new,  cried  out  as  loud 
as  he  was  able,  "  Great  Hercules,  may  Pyrrhus  and  the  Sam^ 
*'  nites  follow  this  dodrine,  as  long  as  they  inall  make  war 
*'  with  the  Romans  !" 

WJio  of  us  moderns,  were  we  to  judge  of  the  manners  of  the 
ancients  by  thofe  which  prevail  in  our  age,  would  expe£l  to 
hear  the  converfation  between  great  warriors,  at  table,  turn, 
not  only  on  political  fyllems,  but  points  of  erudition;  for^  at 
that  time,  phiiofophical  inquiries  were  confidered  as  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  learning  ?  Arc  not  fuch  difcourfes  as  thefe,  feafon- 
ed  with  improving  refleilions,  and  enlivened  with  fprightly  re- 
plies, equal  at  leaft  to  thofe  table-converfations,  which  fre- 
quently continue  as  long  as  the  entertainment,  and  are  palTed, 
without  much  expence  of  genius,  in  exclamations,  worthy  of 
Epicureans,  on  the  delicacy  of  the  provilions,  and  the  admira- 
ble flavour  of  the  wines  and  other  liquors  ? 

Pyrrhus  was  ftruck  Vv'ith  fo  much  admiration  at  the  great- 
nefs  of  foul  which  he  difcovered  in  the  Roman  ambaflador» 
and  jWas  fo  charmed  with  his  manners  and  his  wifdom,  that 
he  became  more  impatient  than  ever  to  contradt  an  alliance 
with  his  city.  He  therefore  took  him  apart,  and  conjured 
him,  a  feccnd  time,  to  mediate  an  accommodatiort  between 
the  two  flates,  and  confent  to  refidc  at  his  court,  where  he 
fliould  hold  the  firft  rank  among  all  his  friends  and  captains. 
"  I  would  not  advife  you  to  perfiil  in  that  requeft,"  replied 
Fabricius,  whilpcring  in  his  ear  with  a  fmile;  *'  and  you  feem 
*'  to  be  but  little  acquainted  v.'ith  your  own  interelt ;  for  if 
*'  thofe  who  now  honour  and  admire  you,  iliould  once  hap- 
"  pen  to  know  me,  perhaps  they  might  be  more  defuous  of 
**  having  me  for  their  king  than  yourfelf." 

The  prince,  inflead  of  being  offended  at  this  reply,  fefteem-i 
e4  him  the  more  for  ;naking  it,  and  would  intruPt  the  priforv- 
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ers  v.'irh  none  but  him,  thnt  he  miglit  be  certain  they  weald 
be  fent  back  to  him,  after  thej  had  embraced  their  relations 
and  friends,  and  celebrated  the  Saturnalia,  in  cafe  the  fenate 
fliould  continue  averfe  to  a  peace.  Thej  were  accordingly 
lent  to  him  at  the  expiration  of  the  feftival,  the  fenate  having 
ordered  every  prifoner  to  return  to  Pyrrhus,  upoa  pain  of 
death. 

The  command  of  the  army  being  conferred  on  Fabricius  the 
following  year,  an  unknown  perfon  came  into  his  camp,  with 
a  letter  from  the  king's  phylician,  who  oiTered  to  take  Pyr- 
rhu5  off  by  poifon,  if  the  Romans  would  promife  him  a  re- 
compence  proportionable  to  the  fervice  he  fnould  render 
them,  by  putting  an  end  to  lo  deilruclive  a  war  vrithout  any 
danger  to  themfelves.  Fabricius,  who  always  retained  the 
fame  probity  and  juftice  f ,  even  in  time  of  war,  which  fur- 
nifties  fo  many  pretexts  for  departing  from  them,  and  as  he 
knew  there  were  fome  rights  which  ought  to  be  preferved  in- 
violable even  with  enemies  themfelves,  was  (truck  with  ajuil 
horror  at  fuch  a  propofal :  And  as  he  would  not  fuffer  the 
king  to  conquer  him  with  gold,  he  thought  it  would  be  infam- 
ous in  himfelf  to  conquer  the  king  by  poifon.  After  fome 
conference,  therefore,  with  his  colleague  Emilius,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Pyrrhus,  to  caution  him  againfl  that  black  treachery. 
pis  letter  v/as  conceived  in  thefe  terms  ; 

(?AIUS  FABRICIUS  AND  QUINTUS  EMILIUS, 

CONSULS, 

TO  KING  PYRRHUS 

HEALTH. 

jL  ou  feem  to  form  a  wrong  judgment  both  of  friends  and 
^'  enemies;  and  this  will  be  your  own  opinion  when  you  have 
^'  read  the  letter  which  has  been  written  to  us.  For  you  will 
"  then   be  fenfibie,  that  you  are  carrying   on  a  war  agamil 

f  Ejafdem  animi  fuit,  auro  non  vuici,  veneno  non  vincere.  Admlrati  funius 
ingentein  virum,  quern  nen  regis,  non  contra  regem  promiffa  flexiflent ;  bonj  e^c- 
CnipH  tenaceni ;  quod  difBcillLnvam  eft,  in  bello  im-ioceitem ;  qiii  aliquod  tfl'e 
crederet  etiatn  in  liofie  nefa^ ;  qui  in  fumma  paupertate,  quam  fibi  decus  fcceratj 
non  aliter  refngit  di.'-tias  quam  vjnenam,     Senec.  Epiil.   ISD. 
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"  people  of  virtue  and  honour,  at  the  fame  time  that  you  re- 
"  pofe  entire  confidence  in  the  worft  of  men.  The  informa- 
*'  tion  we  now  fend  you,  refults  more  from  our  afFeclion  for 
"  ourfelves,  than  for  you ;  for  we  were  unwilling  that  your 
'*  death  fhould  give  the  world  occaiion  to  defame  us  ;  and 
*'  would  hot  have  it  imagined,  that  we  had  recourfe  to  treach- 
"  cry,  through  defpair  of  terminating  this  war  happily  by  our 
"  valour." 

Fyrrhus  having  received  this  letter,  and  finding  it  to  be  a 
true  reprefentation  of  the  fact,  caufed  his  phj^fician  to  be  pu- 
niihed,  and  fent  back  all  his  prifoners  to  the  conful  without 
ranfom,  as  a  teftimonial  of  his  gratitude  to  Fabricius  and  the 
Kotnans.  He  likewife  deputed  Cineas  to  negociate  a  peace  ;  but 
the  Romans,  who  would  never  accept  either  a  favour  from 
their  enemy,  or  a  recompence  for  not  committing  the  moft 
execrable  piece  of  injuftice,  were  not  averfe  to  receiving  the 
prifoners:  They  however  returned  an  equal  number  of  Ta- 
rentines  and  Samnites,  as  an  equivalent :  but  as  to  the  treaty 
of  pacification,  they  would  not  permit  Cineas  to  mention  it, 
till  Pyrrhus  had  returned  to  Epirus  in  the  fame  fleet  that 
landed  him  and  his  troops  in  Italy.  But  as  his  affairs  made  a 
fecond  battle  neceflary,  he  affembled  his  army,  and  attacked 
the  Romans  near  the  city  of  Afculum. 

The  troops  fought  with  great  obftinacy  on  both  fides ;  and 
the  viftory  continued  doubtful  till  the  clofe  of  the  battle.  Pyr- 
rhus, at  the  beginning  of  the  aflion,  having  been  driven  in- 
to places  impraflicable  to  the  cavalry,  and  againft  a  river  very 
difficult,  as  well  in  regard  to  its  banks  as  marihes  on  the  fides 
of  it,  was  treated  very  rudely  by  the  enemy,  and  loft  a  great 
number  of  his  men.  But  having  at  lafl;  difengaged  hiuifclf 
from  that  difadvantageous  fituation,  and  regained  the  plain, 
where  he  could  make  ufe  of  his  elephants,  he  advanced  againft 
the  Romans  with  the  greateft  impetuofity,  his  ranks  being  all 
in  good  order  and  well  clofcd  ;  and  as  he  met  with  a  vigorous 
refiftancc,  the  flaughter  became  very  great,  and  he  himfelf 
was  wounded.  He,  however,  liad  difpofed  his  elephants  fo 
judicioufly,  that  they  broke  through   the  Roman  infantry  iu 
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feveral  quarters  ;  notwichftanding  which  thej  ftill  maintained 
their  ground.  The  two  armies  fired  with  implacable  rage, 
exerted  the  utmoft  efforts  that  bravery  could  infpire,  and  did 
not  ceafe  fighting  till  night  parted  them.  The  lofs  was  almoft 
equal  on  both  fides,  and  amounted  to  fifteen  thoufand  men  in 
the  whole.  The  Romans  were  the  firfl  who  retreated,  and 
gained  their  camp,  which  was  near  the  field  of  battle.  The 
advantage,  therefore,  feemed  to  remain  with  Pyrrhus,  who  con- 
tinued longed  in  the  field  ;  but  when  one  of  his  ofiicers  came 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  viclory,  "  If  we  gain  fuch  another,* 
replied  he,  "  we  are  inevitably  ruined."  And  as  he  had  real- 
ly loft  his  beft  troops  and  braveft  officers,  he  was  very  fenfi- 
ble  of  his  inability  to  bring  another  army  into  the  field  againft 
the  Romans,  whole  very  defeat  infpired  them  with  new  vi- 
gour and  ardour  to  continue  the  war  *. 

^  While  he  was  revolving  thefe  melancholy  thoughts  in  his 
mind,  and  had  the  mortification  to  fee  himfelf  in  a  manner 
deftitute  of  all  refource,  and  incapable  of  recurring  to  anv  ho- 
nourable expedient,  to  difengage  himfelf  from  an  enterprift-  he 
had  undertaken  too  inconfiderately,  a  dawn  of  hope  and  g'^od 
fortune  infpired  him  with  a  new  rcfolution.  A  deput  ticn 
was  fent  to  him  at  that  critical  juncture,  from  Sicily,  with  a 
commiffion  to  deliver  Syracufe,  Agrigentum,  and  the  city  of 
the  Leontines,  into  his  poffeffion ;  *  and  to  implore  the  affift- 
ance  of  his  arms  to  drive  tlie  Carthaginians  trom  their  jfland, 
and  deliver  them  from  their  tyrants.  Several  couriers  from 
Greece  alfo  arrived  at  his  camp  at  the  fame  time,  to  inform 
him  that  Ceraunus  had  been  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Gauls 
in  Macedonia,  and  that  this  kingdom  Teemed  to  invite  him  to 
afcend  to  the  throne. 

Pyrrhus  then  found  himfelf  in  a  new  perplexity.  A  mo- 
ment before  he  was  deftitute  of  all  hope ;  and  now  it  flowed  fo 
faft  upon  him,  that  he  v/as  at  a  lofs  to  determine  which  offer 
he  ought  to  prefer.     But  after  a  long  deliberation,   and  when 

Y-  Plut.  in  Pyrr.  p.  397,  398.  Paufiin.  1.  i.  p.  aa.  Juftin.  I.  xviii.  c.  2.  ct  !. 
;oiii.  c.  3.  i  A.  M.  3726.     Ant.  J.  C.  278. 

♦  Per  damna,  per  caedes,  ab  ipfo 

Ducit  opcc  ar.in:unic:i'e  fcrrc.  Ho  rat. 
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he  had  m?.turely  weighed  the  reafons  that  offered  themfeiveis 
on  both  fides,  he  refolved  for  Sicily,  which  would  open  him 
a  paffage  into  Africa,  and  conduft  him  to  a  more  ample  har- 
vefh  of  glorj.  In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  he  immedi- 
ately difpatched  Cineas  to  treat  with  the  cities,  and  gave  them 
aflurances  of  his  fpeedy  arrival ;  he  then  embarked  for  Sicily, 
after  he  had  left  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  Tarentum,  notwithftand^ 
ing  the  repugnance  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  feeing  themfelves  abandoned  by  Pyrrhus,  and  reduced 
at  the  fame  time  to  a  ftate  of  flavery  by  his  troops. 

When  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  he  immediately  became  mafter 
of  Syracufe,  which  was  delivered  up  to  him  by  Softratus  *,  who 
then  governed  that  city,  and  by  Thenon,  who  commanded  in 
the  citadel.  He  alfo  received  money  from  them,  out  of  the 
public  treafury,  and  about  two  hundred  fhips,  which  facilitated 
his  conqueft  of  all  Sicily.  His  iniinuating  and  affable  behavi- 
our at  his  firfl  arrival,  gained  him  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  ; 
and  as  he  had  then  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  five 
thoufand  horfe,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  fail,  he  difpoflelTed 
the  Carthaginians  of  their  fettlements  in  that  ifland,  and  obli- 
ged them  to  evacuate  the  city  of  Eryx,  which  was  the  flrongeft 
of  all  their  places  there,  and  the  belt  furni[hed  with  people  for 
its  defence.  He  alfo  defeated,  in  a  great  battle,  the  inhabitants 
of  Meffina,  who  were  called  Mamertines  f ,  and  whofc  frequent 
irruptions  infeiled  ail  Sicily,  and  entirely  demoliihed  all  their 
fortreiles. 

The  rapid  progrefs  of  his  arms  terrified  the  Carthaginians, 
who  were  now  divelted  of  all  their  acquilitions  in  Sicily,  ex- 
cept the  fingle  city  of  Lilybaeum  ;  and  they  fent  to  purchafe 
peace  and  his  friendship  with  money  and  {hips.  But  as  he  af- 
pired  to  much  greater  things,  he  anfwered  them,  that  the  on- 
ly method  to  obtain  what  they  defired,  Vx'ould  be  to  abandon 
Sicily,  and  confent  to  let  the  Libyan  fea  be  the  boundary  be- 
tween them  and  the  Greeks.  He  intended  to  beflow  Sicily  on 

*  He  is  called  Sefiftrates  by  Dionyfius  HalicarnalTus. 

f  The  word  fignifies  Martial,  becaufe  they  were  a  very  warlike  people.  They 
originally  came  from  Italy,  and  havinjr  made  themfelves  mailers  of  MeiHna,  intft 
which  they  hud  been  received,  they  retained  their  own  name  there,  though  tha; 
of  the  city  was  not  changed. 
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his  fon  Helenus,  as  a  kingdom  to  which  be  had  a  riglit  by 
birth,  this  prince  being  his  fon  by  the  daughter  of  Agathocles  : 
and  he  proprofed  to  give  his  fon  Alexander  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  certain  conqueft. 

A  continued  feries  of  profperity,  and  the  numerous  forces 
under  his  command,  had  raifsd  his  hopes  fo  high  at  that  time, 
that  he  thought  of  nothing  but  accomplilliing  the  great  views 
that  had  drawn  him  into  Sicily ;  the  firll  and  principal  of 
which  was  the  conquefl  of  Africa.  He  had  a  fufficient  number 
of  vcflels  for  that  great  expedition,  but  wanted  mariners  ;  in 
order,  therefore,  to  obtain  that  fupply,  he  obliged  the  cities  to 
furnifn  him  with  men,  and  feverely  puniihed  thofe  who  ne- 
glefted  to  obey  his  orders. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  proceedings,  his  power  was  foon 
changed  into  an  infolent  and  tyrannical  fvvay,  which  firil  drew 
upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  family  and  friends  of  Agathocles, 
whom  he  deprived  of  all  the  fortunes  they  had  received  from 
that  prince,  and  bellowed  them  upon  his  own  creatures.  °  In 
contempt  of  the  culloms  of  that  country,  he  alfo  confer- 
red the  nrft  dignities,  and  the  government  of  cities,  on  his 
guards  and  centurions,  whom  he  continued  in  the  magiilracy 
as  long  as  he  thought  proper,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
time  prefcribed  by  the  laws.  And  as  to  all  judicial  proceed- 
ings with  refpeft  to  private  property,  and  other  affairs  of  that 
nature,  he  either  decided  them  by  his  own  arbitrary  fentence, 
or  left  them  to  the  determination  cf  his  courtiers,  whofe  fole 
views  were  to  enrich  themfelves  by  fordid  gain,  and  live  in  all 
manner  of  luxury,  profufion,  and  debauchery. 

A  conduct  fo  opprefilve  and  different  from  that  by  which 
he  at  firll  had  fo  well  fucceeded,  could  not  fail  to  alienate  the 
affection  of  the  people  from  him  ;  and  when  he  became  fenfi- 
ble  that  he  was  univerfally  hated,  and  that  the  Sicilians,  exaf- 
perated  at  his  odious  government,  were  folicitous  to  fbake  off 
the  yoke,  he  placed  in  moft  of  the  cities  fuch  garrifons  as  he 
knew  were  at  his  devotion,  under  pretext  that  the  Carthagini- 

Volume  VL  M 
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ans  were  preparing  to  invade  him.  He  alfo  feized  the  moft 
illuftrious  citizens  of  each  city,  and  caufed  them  to  be  put  tO' 
death,  after  he  had  charged  them  with  treafoiiable  confpira- 
cies.  Of  this  number  was  Thenon,  the  commander  of  the  ci- 
tadel :  And  all  the  important  fervices  he  had  rendered  the 
king  of  Epirus  did  not  fuffice  to  exempt  him  from  fo  cruel  2 
policy  ;  though  it  was  allowed  that  he  had  contributed  more 
than  any  other  perfon  to  reduce  Sicily  under  Pyrrhus.  He 
alfo  refolved  to  have  Softratas  fei'zed  ;  but  as  he  had  fomefuf- 
picion  of  whut  was  intended  againft  him,  he  found  means  to 
quit  the  dty.  A  prince  hazards  all  things  when  he  lofes  the 
affection  of  his  people,  whieh  is  the  flrongefl  tie  that  unites 
them  to  their  fovereign.  The  fame  barbarous  and  unjuft 
trearm'ent  of  the  principal  citzens  of  Syracufe,  who  had  con- 
duced mod  to  the  progrefs  of  his  power  in  that  ifland,  render- 
ed him  entirely  odious  and  infupportable  to  the  Sicilians. 
Such  was  the  cliaradler  of  Pyrrhus:  His  vigorous  conduft  in 
the  enterprifes  he  undertook,  facilitated  his  conqueft  of  king- 
doms and  provinces  ;  but  he  wanted  art  to  preferve  them  *. 
The  averlion  which  the  cities  conceived  againft  him  was  fo 
great,  that  Tome  of  them  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  others  v/ith  the  Mamertines,  in  order  to  de- 
Itroy  him. 

At  this  ju"n£lure,  vi'^hen  he  beheld  nothing  but  new  infur- 
reftions  and  revolts  kindling  all  around,  he  received  letters 
from  the  Samnites  and  Tarentines,  which  informed  him  that 
they  had  been  difj^offefled  of  all  their  lands,  and  were  then 
ihut  up  in  their  cities,  vvhere  it  v/ould  be  impoflible  for  them 
to  fuftain  the  war,  unlefs  he  would  haften  to  their  afliftance. 
Thefe  letters  arrived  at  a  proper  time  for  affording  him  an 
honourable  pretext  for  his  departure,  and  preventing  it  from 
appearing  a  flight  from  Sicily,  as  if  he  defpaired  of  fucceeding 
any  longer  in  that  ifland. 

As  he  was  embarking  at  Syracufe,  the  Carthaginians  attack- 
ed him  in  fuch  a  manner  as  obliged  him  to  fight,  in  the  very 

*  Ut  ad  divinccnda  regna  invi<5lus  habcbatur,  ita  diviiSis  aquifitifque  celeritcr 
carcbat :  tanto  melius  (ludcbat  acquircre  unperia,  quam  rctinere.  Juftin.  1,  xx>i 
c  4. 
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port,  againfl  thofe  Barbarians,  where  lie  loft  feveral  of  his  fiiips. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  failing  to  Italy  with 
thofe  that  remained  ;  but  upon  his  arrival  there,  he  found  a 
e^reat  body  of  Mamertines,  who  had  pafled  thither  beforeliim^ 
10  the  number  of  near  ten  thoufand  men,  and  greatly  incom- 
moded his  rtiarchi  by  frequently  bar  raffing  his  troops,  and 
making  repeated  attacks  upon  his  rear-guard. 

■  Livy,  and  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnallus,  tell  us  one  circum- 
ftance  not  very  much  to  the  honour  of  Pyrrhus's  memory.  la 
Locris  was  a  celebrated  teinple,  confecrated  to  Proferpine,  and 
held  in  the  greateft  veneration  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  as  well  as  by  ftrangers  j  and  flo  one  had  ever  prefutn- 
ed  to  violate  it,  though  it  was  cfcrtam  that  immenfe  treafures 
"tvere  depofited  within  it.  **  Pyrrhui,  who  then  wanted  mo- 
ney extremely,  was  not  fo  fcrupulous,  but  carried  of  all  the 
riches  of  the  goddefs,  and  lodged  them  in  his  Ihip.  The  next 
day,  if  hiftory  may  be  credited,  his  fleet  was  ihattered  by  a 
x'iolent  tempellj  and  all  the  veffels  that  were  laden  with  thefe 
rich  and  facred  fpoils  were  caft  upon  the  coaft  of  Locris.  This 
proud  prince,  fays  Livy,  being  convinced  by  this  cruel  difafter, 
that  the  gods  were  not  imaginary  beings,  cauled  all  the  trea- 
fures  to  be  replaced  in  the  temple  with  the  utmoft  devotion. 
The  goddefs,  however,  was  not  appeafed  by  this  involuntary 
reftitution ;  and  the  author  who  relates  this  event,  reprefenta 
this  impious  facrilege  as  tlie  caufe  of  ail  the  future  calamitiei 
which  happened  to  Pyrrhus,  and  particularly  of  the  unfortu- 
nate^death  which  put  an  end  to  his  enterprifes. 

P  Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  fuflPered  by  this  tempeft,  arrived  at 
Tarentum  with  twenty  thoufand  foot  and  three  thoufand  horfe, 
end  when  he  had  reinforced  them  with  the  beft  troops  he  could 
find  in  that  city,  he  advanced,  by  long  marches,  againft  the 
Pvomans,  who  were  encamped  in  the  country  of  the  Samnites* 

This  people  retained  a  fecret  refentment  againft  Pyrrhus,  for 
deferting  them,  when  he  undertook  his  expedition  into  Sicily , 
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for  which  renfon  he  was  joined  bj  a  very  few  of  their  troops. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  dividing  his  armj 
into  two  bodies,,  one  of  which  he  fent  into  Lucania,  to  op- 
pofe  the  conuil  wlio  was  there  at  that  time,  and  to  render  him 
incapable  of  affifting  his  colleague  :  The  other  he  led  himfelf 
againfl  Manius  Curius,  the  other  coflful,  w:ho  had  intrenched 
himfelf  in  a  very  advantageous  poft^  near  the  city  of  Beneven- 
tam,-  where  he  waited  for  the  fuccours  tliat  were  advancing 
to  him  from  Lucania. 

Pyrrhus  haftened  as  much  as  poffible  to  attack  this  laft, 
before  the  other  had  joined  him  j  ai^d  with  this  view  he  fe- 
le£led  his  beft  troops,  with  fuch  of  his  elephants  as  were 
ftrongeft,  and  of  moft  fervice  in  the  field  j  after  which  he 
began  his  march  about  the  clofe  of  the  evening,  in  order  to 
furprife  the  conful  in  his  camp.  The  enemy,  however,  dif- 
eovered  him  the  next  morning,  as  he  was  defcending  the 
mountains  ;  and  Manius,  having  marched  out  of  liis  intrench- 
nrients  with  a  body  of  troops,  fell  upon  the  firfi;  he  met.  Thefe 
he  foon  put  into  confuiion,  and  obliged  them  to  havereeourfe 
to  flight,  which  fpread  univerfal  terror  among  the  reft,  great 
numbers  of  whora  were  flain,.  and  even  fome  of  the  elepliants 
taken. 

Thi.'T  faccefs  emboldened  Manius  to  draw  all  his  troops  out 
of  their  iiitrenchments,  in  order  to  combat  in  the  open  plain. 
One  of  his  wings  had  the  advantage  at  the  beginning  of  the 
battle,  aud  pulhed  their  enemies  with  great  vigour ;  but  the 
other  was  overthrown  by  the  elephants,  and  driv^en  back  to 
their  camp.  In  this  emergency,  he  fent  for  the  troops  he  had 
left  behind  him  to  guard  the  intrenchments,  and  who  were 
all  frefh  and  under  arms.  Thefe  forces  advanced  in  the  critical 
moment,  and  with  their  pikes  and  darts  compelled  the  eleplianta 
to  turn  their  backs,  and  fall  upon  their  own  battalions  ;  wliich 
created  fuch  a  freneral  confiifion,  that  the  Romans  at  iaft  ob- 
tained  a  complete  viAory,  which,  in  fome  fenfe,  was  of  no  lefs 
value  to  them  than  their  future  conqueft  of  all  nations.  For 
the  intrepidity  they  difcovered  in  this  angagement,  and  the 
gallant  a£lions  they  performed  in  all  the  battles  they  fought 
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with  fuch  an  enemj'  as  Pyrrhus,  increafed  their  reputation,  as 
well  as  their  fortitdde  and  coaiidence  in  their  own  bravery, 
and  caufed  them  to  be  confidered  as  invincible.  This  viclory 
over  Pyrrhus  rendered  them  indifputable  maflers  of  all  Italy 
between  the  two  feas  ;  and  this  acquiiition  was  foon  fucceeded 
by  the  wars  with  Carthage  ;  in  which,  having  at  laft  fubdued 
that  potent  rival,  they  no  longer  beheld  any  power  in  a  con- 
dition to  oppofe  them. 

In  this  manner  did  Pyrrhus  find  himiolf  fallen  from  all  the 
high  hopes  he  had  conceived,  with  relation  to  Italy  and  Sicily, 
after  he  had  CiMifumed  lix  whole  years  in  thofe  wars,  and  en- 
tirely ruined  his  own  affairs.  It  muft  be  acknowleged,  how- 
ever, that  he  preferved  an  invir>cible  fortitude  of  mind,  amidfl 
all  thefe  difgraces;  and  his  experience  in  military  affairs,  with 
his  valour  and  intrepidity,  caufed  him  always  to  pafs  for  the 
firil  of  all  the  kinrs  and  renerals  of  his  time.  But  whatever 
he  acquired  by  his  great  exploiis,  he  foon  loft  by  his  vain  hopes ; 
^or  his  impatience  to  purfue  what  he  had  not  yet  attained,  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  preferving  what  was  already  in  his  pof- 
fefiion.  This  difpofiticn  of  his  made  Antigonus  coinpare  hini 
to  a  man  who  threw  good  calls  at  tables,  but  played  them 
very  ill. 

P  He  at  length  returned  to  Epirus,  with  eight  thoufand  foot, 
and  five  hundred  horfe  ;  but  as  his  revenues  were  not  fufficient 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  thefe  troops,  he  was  induflrious  to  find 
out  feme  new  v.-ar  for  their  fupport ;  and  having  received  a 
reinforcement  of  fome  Gauls  who  joined  him,  he  threw  him- 
felf  into  Macedonia,  where  Antigonus  then  reigned.  His  in- 
tention was  only  to  ravage  the  counti-y,  and  carry  off  a  great 
booty  J  but  v/hen  he  had  once  made  himfeif  mailer  of  feveral 
cities,  without  any  difficulty,  and  had  alfo  feduced  two  thou- 
fand of  Antigonus's  foldiers  oyer  to  his  party,  he  indulged  the 
moft  exalted  hopes,  marched  againft  Antigonus  himfelf,  attack- 
ed him  in  the  defiles,  and  put  his  whole  army  into  diforder. 
A  large  body  of  other  Gauls,  who  formed  the   rear  guard  of 
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Antigonus,  courageofly  fuftained  his  efforts  for  fome  time, 
and  the  encounter  grew  very  warm  ;  but  mod  of  them  were  at 
lafl:  cut  to  pieces ;  and  thofe  who  commanded  the  elephants,  be- 
ing furroundedby  his  troops,  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners, 
and  delivered  up  the  elephants.  The  Macedonian  phalanx 
was  all  that  now  remained  ;  but  the  troops  who  compofed  thi^ 
eorps  were  flruck  with  terror  and  confuiion  at  the  defeat  of 
their  rear-guard.  Pyrrhus,  perceiving  that  they  feemed  to  refufe 
lighting  him,  ftretched  out  his  hand  to  th$  commanders  and 
other  officers,  and  called  each  of  them  by  his  name.  Thisespe- 
dient  gained  him  all  the  infantry  of  Antigonus,  who  v/as  oblig- 
ed to  have  vecourfe  tp  flight,  in  order  to  preferve  fome  of  the 
maritime  places  in  their  obedience  to  him. 

Pj-rrhus  ivas  exceedingly  animated  by  this  viftory,  as  may 
be  judged  by  the  following  infcription  on  the  fpoils  which  he 
confecrated  to  the  Itonian  *  Minerva.  "  Pyrrhus,  king  of  the 
"  Moloffians,  confecrates  to  the  Itonian  Minerva  thefe  buck- 
."  lers  of  the  fierce  Gauls,  after  he  had  defeated  the  wholq 
!"  army  of  Antigonus.  Let  no  one  be  furprifed  at  this  event, 
"  The  defcendants  qf  iEacus  are  flill,  as  they  oi-iginally  were^ 
f*  perfeftly  brave  and  yali^int." 

Pyrrhus,  after  this  viiStory,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the 
j;ltie3  of  Macedonia,  and  particularly  of  y^ge  f ,  v.'hofe  inhabi- 
|:ants  he  treated  with  great  feverity,  and  garrifoned  their  city 
ivith  part  of  his  Gauls,  a  people  as  infatiable  and  rapacious  af- 
ter money,  as  any  nation  that  w^^  ever  in  the  world.  Thp 
moment  they  took  pofleffion  of  the  city,  they  began  with 
plundering  the  tqmbs  cf  the  Macedonian  kings,  whofe  re- 
mains were  dppofited  there.  They  alfo  carried  off  all  the 
jricheg  inclofed  in  thofe  monuments,  and,  with  facrilegious  in- 
folence,  fcatterpd  th.e  allies  of  thofe  princes  in  the  air.  Pyr- 
rhus lightly  pafl'ed  over  this  infamous  aftiou  ;  either  bccaufp 
Xht  important  affairs  he  then  had  upon  his  hands  engaged  his 
xvholc  atter.tior,,  or  that  his  prefTmg  occafion  for  the  fervice  of 

*  ATInerva  was  called  Itonia,  from  Itnnus.  the  fon  of  Am[)l)i6lyon,  and  flic  had 
two  teinpk-b  dedicated  to  lier,  under  tJ)is  name  ;  one  in  'I'hcffaly,  near  LarifTai 
yvhich  was  the  fame  with  that  in  the  palTage  hcfoie  us  :  tlu-  otlKT  vas  in  Bocytia. 
pear  Coronaca. 
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thefe  Barbarians,  rendered  him  unwilling  to  alienate  their  af- 
fection from  him,  by  too  ftri£l  an  inquiry  into  this  proceeding 
which  would  make  it  neceiTary  for  him  to  punifh  the  delin- 
quents :  So  criminal  a  connivance  funk  him  very  much  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Macedonians. 

'  Though  his  affairs  were  not  eftabliftied  on  fo  fecure  a 
foundation  as  to  give  him  juft  reafons  to  be  void  of  apprehen- 
(ion,  he  conceived  new  hopes,  and  engaged  in  new  enterprifes. 
Cleonymus,  the  Spartan,  came  to  folicit  him  to  march  his 
army  againft  Lacedemonia,  and  Pyrrhus  lent  a  wilUog  ear  to 
that  propofal.  This  Cleonymus  was  of  the  royal  race.  Cleo- 
nymus, his  father,  who  was  king  of  Sparta,  liad  two  fons  ; 
Acrotates,  and  Cleonymus.  The  former,  who  was  the  eldeft, 
died  before  his  Lather,  and  left  a  fon  named  Areus.  After 
the  death  of  the  old  king,  a  difpute  with  relation  to  the  fove- 
reignty,  arofe  between  Areus  and  Cleonymus  ;  and  as  this  lat- 
ter feemed  to  be  a  man  of  a  violent  and  defpotic  difpofition, 
the  contell  was  decided  in  favour  of  Areus.  Cleonymus,  whea 
he  was  much  advanced  in  age,  efpoufed  a  very  beautiful  wo-, 
man,  whofe  name  was  Chelidonida,  the  daughter  of  Leotychi- 
das.  This  young  lady  conceived  a  violent  paflion  for  Acro- 
tates, the  fon  of  king  Areas,  who  was  very  amiable,  finely 
Ciaped,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  This  circumftance 
rendered  her  marriage  not  only  a  very  melancholy,  but  dif- 
honourabl-e  affair,  to  her  hufbaad  Cleonymus,  who  was  equal- 
ly tranfported  with  love  and  jealoufy  ;  for  his  difgrace  was 
public,  and  every  Spartan  acquainted  with  the  contempt  his  wife 
entertained  for  him.  Animated,  therefore,  with  a  burning  im- 
patience to  avenge  himfelf  at  once  on  his  partial  citizens  aad 
his  faithlefs  wife,  he  prevailed  with  Pyrrhus  to  march  againtt 
Sparta,  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thoufiind  foot,  two  thou- 
fand  horfe,  and  twenty-four  elephants. 

Thefe  great  preparations  for  war  made  it  imm^ediately  evi- 
dent, that  Pyrrhus  was  more  intent  to  conquer  Peloponnefus 
for  himfeif,  than  to  make  Cleonymus  mailer  of  Sparta.  This, 
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indeed,  lie  ftrongly  difavowed  in  all  his  difcourfe  ;  for  when 
the  Lacedaemonians  fcnt  ambaffadors  to  hini,  during  his  refi- 
dence  at  Megalopolis,  he  affured  them  that  no  hoftilicies  were 
intended  by  him  againfl  Sparta,  and  that  he  only  came  to  re- 
llore  liberty  to  thofe  cities  which  Antigonus  polIelTed  in  that 
country.  He  even  declared  to  tlieni,  that  he  defigned  to  fend 
his  youngeft  children  to  Sparta,  if  they  would  permit  him  fo 
to  do,  that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  manners  and  difci- 
pline  of  that  city,  and  have  the  advantage,  above  all  other 
kings  and  princes,  of  being  trained  up  in  fo  excellent  a  fchool. 
With  thefe  flattering  promifes  he  amiifed  all  fuch  as  pre- 
fented  themfelves  to  him  in  his  march  ;  but  thofe  perfons  muil 
be  very  tliQughtlefs  and  imprudent,  who  place  any  cojiiidence 
in  the  language  of  politicians,  with  whom  arllfice  and  deceit 
pafs  for  wifJom,  and  faith  for  weaknefs  and  want  of  judg- 
ment. Pyrrhus  had  no  fooner  advanced  into  the  territories 
of  Sparta,  than  he  began  to  ravage  and  plunder  all  the  coun- 
try around  him. 

He  arrived  in  the  evening  before  Lacedaemon,  which  Cleo- 
nymus  defired  him  to  attack  without  a  moment's  delay,  that 
they  might  take  advantage  of  the  confulion  of  the  inhabitants, 
•■who  had  no  fufpicion  of  a  fiege,  and  of  the  abfence  of  king 
.Areus,  who  was  gone  to  Crete  to  aiTiil  the  Gortynians.  The 
Ijelots,  and  friends  of  Cleonymus,  were  fo  confident  of  fuccefs, 
that  they  were  then  aduaily  preparing  his  lioufe  for  his  recep- 
tion j  firmly  perfuaded  he  would  fup  there  that  very  night  with 
Pyrrhus.  But  this  prince,  who  looked  upon  the  conqueil  of 
the  city  as  inevitable,  deferred  the  aflault  till  the  next  morn- 
ing. That  delay  fayed  Sparta,  and  fnewed  that  there  are  fa- 
vourable and  decifive  moments  which  mufl  be  feized  imme- 
diately, and  which,  once  negleded,  never  return. 

When  night  came,  the  Lacedaemonians  deliberated  on  the 
expediency  of  fending  their  wives  to  Crete,  but  were  oppofed 
by  them  in  that  point :  One  among  them,  in  particular,  whofe 
name  was  Archidamia,  ruflied  into,  the  fenate  with  a  drawn 
fword,  and  after  flje  had  uttered  her  complaints,  in  the  name 
^i  the  rcit,  demanded  of  the  men  who  were  there  affeniblcd, 
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"  What  could  be  their  inducement  to  entertain  fo  bad  an 
*'  opinion  of  them,  as  to  imagine  they  would  conient  to  live 
♦*  after  the  dcftruclion  of  Sparta  ?'* 

The  fame  council  gave  dire£):ions  for  opening  a  trench  pa- 
rallel to  the  enemy's  camp,  in  order  to  oppofe  their  approach- 
es to  the  city,  by  placing  troops  along  that  work :  But,  as  the 
abfence  of  their  king,  and  the  furprife  with  which  they  were 
then  feized,  prevented  them  from  railing  a  fuihcient  number 
of  men,  to  form  a  front  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  engage 
them  in  the  open  field,  they  refolved  to  fhut  themfelves  up 
as  fecurely  as  poffible,  by  adding  to  each  extremity  of  the  ditch 
a  kind  of  entrenchment,  formed  by  a  baiTicade  of  carriages, 
funk  in  the  earth,  up  to  the  axle-trees  of  the  wheels,  that  by 
^hefe  means  they  might  check  the  impetuofity  of  the  elephants, 
and  prevent  the  cavalry  from  aiTaulting  them  in  flank. 

While  the  men  were  employed  in  this  work,  their  wives 
and  daughters  came  to  join  them  ;  and  after  they  had  exhort- 
ed thole  who  were  appointed  for  the  encounter  to  take  fome 
repofe,  while  the  night  lafted,  they  proceeded  to  mcafure  the 
length  of  the  trench^  and  took  in  the  third  part  of  it  for  their 
own  fhare  in  the  work,  which  they  completed  before  day.  The 
trench  was  nine  feet  in  breadth,  fix  in  depth,  and  nine  hun- 
dred in  length. 

When  day  appeared,  and  the  enemies  began  to  be  in  mo- 
tion, thofe  women  prefented  arms  to  all  the  young  men ;  and, 
as  they  were  retiring  from  the  trench  they  had  made,  they 
exhorted  them  to  behave  in  a  gallant  manner  ;  intreating  them, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  confider  how  glorious  it  would  be  for 
them  to  conquer  in  the  iight  of  their  country,  and  breatlie 
their  lafl:  in  the  arras  of  their  mothers  and  wives,  after  they 
liad  proved  themfelves  worthy  of  Sparta  by  their  valour.  When 
Chelidonida,  in  particular,  retired  vrith  the  reft,  ihe  prepared 
a  cord,  which  ilie  intended  ftiould  be  the  fatal  inftnunent  of 
her  death,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  tlie  hands  of  her 
liuiband,  if  the  city  Ihduld  happen  to  be  taken. 

Fyrrhus,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  in- 
llntry,  to  attack  the  Spartan  front,  who  waited  for  him  oa 
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the  other  fide  of  the  trench,  with  their  bucklers  clofely  join- 
ed together.  The  trench  was  not  only  very  difficult  to  be  palT- 
cd  ;  but  the  foldiers  of  Pyrrhus  could  not  even  approach  the 
edge  of  it,  nor  maintain  a  good  footing,  becaufe  the  earth, 
which  had  been  newly  thrown  up,  eafily  gave  way  under  them. 
When  his  fon  Ptolemy  faw  this  inconvenience,  he  drew  out 
two  thoufand  Gauls,  with  a  feleft  band  of  Chaonians,  and  filed 
oflf  along  the  trench  to  the  place  where  the  carriages  were 
difpofed,  in  order  to  open  a  paffage  for  the  reft  of  the  troops. 
But  thefe  were  ranged  fo  thick,  and  funk  to  fuch  a  depth  in 
the  earth,  as  rendered  his  defign  impra£licable.  Upon  which 
the  Gauls  endeavoured  to  furmount  this  difficulty,  by  difen- 
gaging  the  wheels,  in  order  to  draw  the  carriages  into  the  ad- 
joining river. 

The  young  Acrotates  was  the  firft  who  faw  the  danger,  and 
immediately  Ihot  through  the  city  with  three  hundred  fol- 
diers. Having  taken  a  large  compafs,  he  poured  upon  the 
rear  of  Ptolemy's  troops,  without  being  difcovered  in  his  ap- 
proach, becaufe  he  advanced  through  hollow  ways.  Upon 
this  fudden  attack,  as  their  ranks  were  broken,  and  their 
troops  thrown  into  diforder,  they  crowded  and  prefled  upon 
each  other ;  and  moft  of  them  rolled  into  the  ditch,  and  fell  a- 
Tound  the  chariots.  In  a  word,  after  a  long  encounter,  which 
fcoft  them  a  vaft  quantity  of  blood,  they  were  repulfed,  and 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  flight.  The  old  men,  and  mod 
of  the  women,  ftood  on  the  other  fide  of  the  trench,  and  be- 
held with  admiration  the  undaunted  bravery  of  Acrotates.  As 
for  him,  covered  with  blood,  and  exulting  from  his  vi6lory, 
he  returned  to  his  poft  amidft  the  univerfal  applaufe  of  the 
Spartan  women,  who  extolled  his  valour,  and  envied  at  the 
fame  time,  the  glory  and  happinefs  of  Chelidonida :  An  evi- 
dent proof  that  the  Spartan  ladies  were  not  extremely  de- 
licate in  point  of  conjugal  chaftity. 

The  battle  was  flill  hotter  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
where  Pyrrhus  commanded,  and  which  was  defended  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  infantry :  The  Spartans  fought  with  great  in- 
trenidicy  ;  and  fever al  among  them  diftinguifhed  themfclfes 
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very  much  ;  particularly  Phyllius,  who,  after  having  oppofed 
the  enemy  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  killed,  with  his  owa 
hand,  all  thofe  who  attempted  to  force  a  paffiige  where  he 
fouoht ;  finding  himfelf,  at  lad,  faint  with  the  many  wounds 
he  had  received,  and  the  large  quantity  of  blood  he  had  loft, 
he  called  to  one  of  the  officers  who  commanded  at  that  poft, 
and  after  having  refigned  his  place  to  him,  he  retired  a  few- 
paces,  and  fell  down  dead  amidil  his  countrymen,  that  the  e- 
r.emies' might  not  be  matters  of  his  body. 

Night  obliged  both  parties  to  difcontinue  the  engagement : 
But  the  next  morning  it  was  renewed  by  break,  of  day.  The 
Lacedaemonians  defended  themfelves  with  new  efforts  of  ar- 
dour and  bravery  ;  and  even  the  women  would  not  forfake 
them,  but  were  always  at  hand  to  furnifh  arms  and  refrelh- 
jnents  to  fuch  as  wanted  them,  and  alfo  to  aUift  in  carrying 
off  the  wounded.  The  Macedonians  were  indefatigable  in 
their  endeavours  to  fill  up  the  ditch  with  vaft  quantities  of 
wood,  and  other  materials,  which  they  threw  upon  the  arms 
and  dead  bodies  ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  redoubled  their  ar- 
dour to  prevent  their  effecling  that  defign. 

But  while  the  latter  were  thus  employed,  Pyrrhus  had  for- 
ced himfelf  a  paffage  at  the  place  where  the  chariots  had  been 
difpofed,  and  puflied  forwards  full  fpeed  to  the  city.  Thofe 
vvho  defended  this  poft,  fent  up  loud  cries,  which  were  an- 
fwered  by  difn-^al  fiirieks  from  the  women,  who  ran  from 
place  to  place  in  the  utmofl  conilernatlon.  Pyrrhus  ftili  ad- 
vanced, and  bore  down  all  who  oppofed  him.  He  was  now 
within  a  fmall  diftance  of  that  city,  when  a  fhaft  from  a  Cre- 
tan bow  perced  his  horfe,  and  made  him  fo  furious,  that  he 
ran  with  his  mailer  into  the  very  midfl  of  the  enemies,  and 
fell  dead  with  him  to  the  ground.  Whilft  his  friends  crowded 
about  him,  to  extricate  him  from  the  danger  he  v/as  in,  the 
Spartans  advanced  in  great  numbers,  and,  with  their  arrows, 
repulfed  the  Macedonians  beyond  the  trench. 

Pyrrhus  then  caufed  a  general  retreat  to  be  founded,'In  ex- 
pettation  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  loft  a  great  num- 
ber of  men,  and  were  moft  of  them  wounded,  would  be  in-= 
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.cllned  to  furrender  the  city,  v/nich  \vas  then  reduced  to  the 
lafl  extremity,  and  feemed  incapable  of  fuftaining  a  new  at- 
tack. But  at  the  very  inflant  when  every  thing  feemed  defpe- 
rate,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antigonus  arrived  from  Corinth, 
with  a  very  confiderable  body  of  foreign  troops ;  which  had 
fcarce  entered  the  city  before  king  Areus  appeared  with  two 
thoufand  foot,  which  he  had  brought  from  Crete. 

Thefe  two  reinforcements,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  re- 
ceived the  fame  day,  did  but  animate  Pyrrhus,  and  add  new 
ardour  to  his  ambition.  He  was  fenfible,  that  it  would  be 
more  glorious  for  him  to  take  the  city  in  fpite  of  its  new  de~ 
.  fenders,  and  in  the  very  fight  of  its  king  ;  but,  after  he  had 
made  fome  attempts  to  that  efTed,  and  was  convinced  that  he 
Should  gain  nothing  but  wounds,  he  dehfled  from  his  enter- 
piife,  and  began  to  ravage  the  country,  with  an  intention  to 
pafs  the  v/inter  there  ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  this  defign 
by  a  new  ray  of  hope,  v/hich  foon  drew  him  off  to  another 
quarter. 

*  Ariflaeus  and  Ariilippus,  two  of  the  principal  citizens  of 
Argos,  had  excited  a  great  fedition  in  that  city.  The  latter 
of  thefe  was  defiroits  of  fupporting  himfelf,  by  the  favour  and 
protedlion  of  Antigonus  ;  and  Ariflaeus,  in  order  to  fruftrate 
his  defign,  immediately  invited  Pyrrhus  to  efpoufe  his  party. 
The  king  of  Epirus,  always  fond  of  new  motions,  coniidered 
his  vidlories  as  fo  many  fleps  to  greater  advantages  ;  and 
thought  his  defeats  fumifhed  him  with  indifpenfible  reafons 
for  entering  upon  a  new  war,  to  repair  his  loffes.  Neither 
good  nor  ill  fuccefs  therefore,  could  infpire  him  with  a  dif- 
pofition  for  tranquillity  ;  for  which  reafon  he  had  no  fooner 
given  audience  to  the  courier  of  Ariflaeus,  than  he  began  his 
march  to  Argos.  King  Areus  formed  feveral  ambufcades  to 
deftroy  him  by  the  way,  and  having  pofTefTed  himfelf  of  the 
mofl  dilTicult  palTes,  cut  to  pieces  the  Gauls  and  Moloflians, 
who  formed  his  rear  guard.  Ptolemy,  who  had  been  detach- 
ed by  Pyrrhus  his  father,  to  fuccour  that  guard,  was  killed 
in  the  engagement;  upon  wliich  his  troops  difbanded  and  fled. 

s  A.  M.  3733.     Ant.  J.  C.  271.     Plut.  in  Pyrrh,  p.  403 — 406.     Paufan.  I,  i. 
p.  24.     JuHiu,  1.  xxv.  c.  5 . 
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The  Lacedaemonian  cavalry,  commanded  by  !!^valcus,  an  of- 
ficer of  great  reputation,  puifued  them  with  fo  much  ardour, 
that  he  infenfibly  advanced  to  a  great  diflance  from  his  infan- 
try, who  were  incapable  of  keeping  up  with  him. 

Pyrrhus  being  informed  of  his  fon's  death,  which  afFedted 
him  with  the  Iharpeit  forrow,  immediately  led  up  the  Molof- 
flan  cavalry  againll  the  purfuers  ;  and  throwing  himfelf  among 
their  tliickefl  troops,  made  fiich  a  flaughter  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians as  in  a  moment  covered  him  with  blood.  He  was 
always  intrepid  and  terrible  in  battles  ;  but  on  this  occalion, 
when  grief  and  revenge  gave  a  new  edge  to  his  courage,  he 
even  furpalTed  himfelf,  and  effaced  the  luftre  of  his  conduit 
in  all  farmer  battles,  by  the  fuperior  valour  and  Intrepidity 
which  he  now  difplajed.  Ke  continually  fought  Evalcus  in 
tlie  throng  ;  and  having  at  lall  llngled  him  out,  he  fpiirred  his 
horfe  againit  him,  and  ftruck  him  through  with  his  javelin, 
after  having  been  in  great  danger  himfelf.  He  then  fprung 
from  his  horfe,  and  made  a  terrible  flaughter  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, whom  he  overthrew  in  heaps  upon  the  dead  body 
of  Evalcus.  This  lofs  of  the  braved  officers  and  troops  of 
Sparta,  proceeded  altogether  from  the  temerity  of  thofe,  who, 
after  they  had  gained  a  complete  viflory,  fuffered  it  to  be 
wrefted  out  of  their  hands,  by  purfuing  thofe  who  fled  with 
a  blind  and  Imprudent  eagernefs. 

Pyrrhus  having  thus  celebrated  the  funeral  folemnities  of 
Ptolemy  by  this  great  battle,  and  mitigated  his  afflidlion  In 
fome  meafure,  by  fatiating  his  rage  and  vengeance  in  the 
blood  of  thofe  who  had  flain  his  fon,  continued  his  march  to. 
Argos  ;  and  upon  his  arrival  there,  was  informed  that  Anti- 
gonus  poiFefled  the  heights  upon  the  borders  of  the  plains.  He 
then  formed  his  camp  near  the  city  of  Nauplia,  and  fent  a 
herald  the  next  morning  to  Antigonus,  with  an  offer  to  decide 
their  quarrel  by  a  fingle  combat ;  but  Antigonus  contented 
himfelf  with  replying,  "  That  if  Pyrrhus  was  grown  weary  of 
*'  life,  there  were  abundance  of  methods  for  putting  an  end 
"  to  it." 

The  inhabitants  of  Argos   difpatched'  ambaffadors,  at  the 
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fome  time,  to  both  thefe  princes,  to  entreat  tliem  to  withdraw 
their  troops,  and  not  reduce  their  city  into  fubjedbion  to  either 
of  them,  but  allow  it  to  continue  in  a  flate  of  friendfliip  witi* 
both.  Antigonus  readily  confented  to  tliis  propofal,  and  fene 
his  fon  as  an  hoftage  to  the  Argives.  Pyrrhus  alfo  promifed 
to  retire  ;  but  as  he  offered  no  fecurity  for  the  performance  of 
his  word,  they  began  to  fufpecl  his  fincerity  ;  and  indeed  witlv 
fufEcient  reafon. 

As  foon  as  night  appeared,  he  advanced  to  the  walls  ;  and 
having  found  a  door  left  open  by  Ariflaeus,  he  had  time  to 
pour  his  Gauls  into  the  city,  and  to  feize  it  without  being  per- 
ceived. But  when  he  would  have  introduced  his  elephants, 
he  found  the  gate  too  low ;  which  o!)liged  him  to  caufe  the 
towers  to  be  taken  down  from  their  backs,  and  replaced  there 
when  thofe  animals  had  entered  the  city.  Ail  this  could  not 
be  efFefted,  amidft  the  darknefs,  without  much  trouble,  noife, 
and  confufion,  and  without  a  confiderable  lofs  of  time,  which- 
caufed  them  to  be  difcovered.  The  Argives,  when  they  be- 
held the  enemy  in  the  city,  fled  to  the  citadel,  and  to  thofe 
places  that  were  mod  advantageous  for  their  defence,  and  fent 
a  deputation  to  Antigonus,  to  prefs  his  fpeedy  advance  to 
their  afllftance.  He  accordingly  marched  that  moment,  and 
caufed  his  fon,  with  the  other  officers,  to  enter  the  city  at  the 
head  of  his  beft  troops. 

In  this  very  juncture  of  time,  king  Areus  alfo  arrived  at 
Argos,  with  a  thoufand  Cretans,  and  as  many  Spartans  as 
•were  capable  of  coming.  Thefe  troops,  when  they  had  all 
joined  each  other,  charged  the  Gauls  with  the  utmoft  fury, 
and  put  them  into  diforder.  Pyrrhus  haftened,  on  his  part,  to 
fuftain  them  ;  but  the  darknefs  and  confufion  were  then  fo 
great,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  be  either  heard  or 
obeyed.  When  day  appeared,  he  was  not  a  little  furprifed  to 
fee  the  citadel  filled  with  enemies  ;  and  as  he  then  imagined 
all  was  loft,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  a  timely  retreat.  But 
as  he  had  fome  apprehenfions  with  relpeft  to  the  city  gates, 
•which  were  much  too  narrow,  he  fent  orders  to  his  fon  He- 
lenus,  whom  he  had  left  without  with  the  great«ft  part  of  the 
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army,  to  demolifh  part  of  the  wall,  that  his  troops  might  have 
a  free  paflage  out  of  the  city.  Ihe  perfon  to  whom  Pyrrhus 
rave  this  order,  in  great  hafte,  having  mifunderftood  his 
meaning,  delivered  a  quite  contrary  melTage  \  in  confequence 
cf  which,  Helenus  immediately  drew  out  his  beft  infantry, 
with  all  the  elephants  he  had  left,  and  then  advanced  into  the 
city  to  aflift  his  father,  who  was  preparing  to  retire  the  mo- 
ment the  other  entered  the  place. 

Pyrrhus,  as  long  as  the  place  afforded  him  a  fufficient  ex- 
tent of  ground,  appeared  with  a  refolute  mien,  and  frequently 
faced  about,  and  repulfed  thofe  who  purfued  him  ;  but  v.-hen 
he  found  himfelf  engaged  in  a  narrow  ftreet,  which  ended  at 
the  gate,  the  confuiion,  which  already  was  very  great,  became 
infinitely  increafed  by  the  arrival  of  the  troops  his  fon  brought 
to  his  affiftance.  He  frequently  called  aloud  to  them  to  with- 
draw, in  order  to  clear  the  ftreet ;  but  in  vainj  for  as  it  was 
impoffible  for  his  voice  to  be  heard,  they  ftill  continued  to  ad- 
vance :  And  to  complete  tlie  calamity  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved, one  of  the  largeft  elephants  funk  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  gate,  and  filled  up  the  whole  extent  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  troops  could  neither  advance  nor  retire.  The  con- 
fufion  occafioned  by  this  accident  became  then  inexprefTible. 

Pyrrhus,  obferving  the  diforder  of  his  men,  who  broke  for- 
ward and  were  driven  back,  like  the  waves  of  the  fea,  took  off 
the  glittering  creft  which  diftinguiflaed  his  helmet,  and  caufed 
him  to  be  known  ;  and  then,  confiding  in  the  goodnefs  of  his 
horfc:,  he  fprung  into  the  throng  of  his  enemies  who  purfued 
him  ;  and  while  he  was  fighting  with  an  air  of  defperation, 
one  of  the  adverfe  party  advanced  up  to  him,  and  pierced  his 
cuirafs  with  a  javelin.  The  wound,  however,  was  neither 
great  nor  dangerous  ;  and  Pyrrhus  immediately  turned  upon 
the  man  from  whom  he  received  it,  and  who  happened  to  be 
only  a  private  foldier,  the  fon  of  a  poor  woman  of  Argos, 
The  mother  beheld  the  combat  from  the  top  of  a  houfe, 
where  fiie  ftood  with  feveral  other  women. 

The  moment  Ihe  faw  her  fon  engaged  with  Pyrrhus,  (he  al- 
oioft  loll  her  fenfes,  and  was  chilled  with  horror  at  the  danger 
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to  wlilch  flie  beheld  him  expofed.  Amldil  the  imprelTions  of 
her  agonj,  flie  caught  up  a  large  tile,  and  threw  it  down  upon 
Pyrrhus.  The  mafs  fell  directly  upon  his  head  ;  and  his  hel- 
met being  too  weak  to  ward  off  the  blow,  his  eyes  were  im- 
mediately covered  with  darknefs,  his  hands  dropped  the  reins^ 
and  he  funk  down  from  his  horfe  without  being  then  obferved. 
But  he  was  foon  difcovered  by  a  foldier,  who  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  by  cutting  off  his  head. 

The  noife  of  this  accident  was  immediately  fpread  in  all  parts. 
Alcyonaeus,  the  fon  of  Antigouus,  took  the  head  from  the 
foldier,  and  rode  away  with  it  full  fpeed  to  his  father  at  whofe 
feet  he  threw  it;  but, met  with  a  very  ill  reception  for  afting 
in  a  manner  fo  ufibecomifig  his  rank.  Antigonus,  recollecting 
the  fate  of  his  grandfathe'r  Antigonus,  and  that  of  Demetrius" 
his  father,  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  fo  moui'nful  a  fpec- 
tale,  and  caufed  magnificent  honours  to  be  rendered  to  the 
remains  of  Pyrrhus..  After  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  his 
-camp  and  army,  he  treated  his  fon  Helenus,  and  the  reft 
of  his  friends,  with  great  generofity,  and  fent  them  back  to 
Epirus. 

The  title  of  a  great  captain  is  juftly  due  to  Pyri'hus,  as  he 
was  fo  particularly  elleemed  by  the  Romans  themfelves  ;  and 
efpecially  if  we  confider  the  glorious  tedimony  given  in  his 
favour,  by  a  perfon  the  moft  worthy  of  belief,  with  regard  to- 
the  merit  of  a  warrior,  and  the  beil  qualified  to  form  a  com- 
petent judgment  in  that  particular.  '  Livy  reports,  from  an 
hiilorian  whom  he  cites  as  his  voucher,  that  Hannibal,  when 
he  was  alked  by  Scipio,  whom  he  thought  the  moft  able  and 
confummate  general,  placed  Alexander  in  the  firft  rank,  Pyr- 
rhus in  the  fecond,  and  himfelf  in  the  third. 

The  fame  general  alfo  charadlerifed  Pyrrhus,  hy  adding, 
*'  That  he  was  the  firft  who  taught  the  art  of  encamping  : 
"  that  no  one  was  more  fkilful  in  choofing  his  pofts,  and 
*'  drawing  up  his  troops  :  that  he  had  a  peculiar  art  in  con- 
*'  ciliating  affe£lion,  and  attaching  people  to  his  intereft;  and 
*'  this  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  people  of  Italy  were  more 
**  defirous  of  having  him  for  their  mafter,  though  a  ftranger, 
t  J-iv.  1.  XXXV.  n.  14. 
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"  than  to  be  governed  by  the  Romans  themfelves,   who   for 
"  fo  many  years  had  held  the  firft  rank  in  that  country." 

Pyrrhus  might  pofTibly  be  mailer  of  all  thefe  great  qualities  j 
but  I  cannot  comprehend,  vchy  Hannibal  fhould  reprefent  him 
as  the  firfl  who  taught  the  art  of  encamping.  Were  jiot 
feveral  Grecian  kings  and  generals  mailers  of  this  art  before 
him  ?  The  Romans,  indeed,  learned  it  from  him  ;  and  Hanni- 
bal's evidence  extends  no  farther.  However,  thefe  extraordi- 
nary qualities  alone  are  not  fufficient  to  conilitute  a  great 
commander ;  and  even  proved  inefFe£lual  to  him  on  feveral 
occalions.  He  vv^as  defeated  by  the  Romans  near  Afculum, 
merely  from  having  chofen  his  ground  ill.  He  failed  in  his 
attempt  on  Sparta,  by  deferring  the  attack  for  a  few  honrsi 
He  lolt  Sicily,  by  his  mjudicious  treatment  of  the  people  ; 
and  was  himfelf  killed  at  Argos,  for  venturing  too  rallily  into 
an  enemy's  city.  We  might  alfo  enumerate  a  variety  of 
other  errors  committed  by  him,  with  reference  even  to  military 
affairs. 

It  is  not  entirely  inconfiftent  with  the  rank  and  duty  of  a 
great  general,  and  efpecially  of  a  king,  to  be  always  expoling 
his  perfon,  without  the  leaft  precaution,  like  a  common  foi- 
dier  ;  to  charge  in  the  foremoft  ranks,  like  a  common  adven- 
turer ;  to  be  more  vain  of  a  perfonal  adlion,  which  only  fhews 
ilrength  and  intrepidity,  than  a  wife  and  attentive  condudl,  fo 
effential  to  a  general  vigilant  for  the  general  fafety,  who  ne- 
ver confounds  his  own  merit  and  functions  with  thofe  of  a 
private  foldier  ?  We  may  even  oblsrve  tae  farrie  defects  to 
have  been  very  apparent,  in  the  kings  and  generals  of  this  age, 
who  undoubtedly  were  led  into  it  by  the  falfe  lultre  of  Alex-  ^ 
ander's  fuccefsful  temerity. 

May  it  not  be  alfo  faid,  that  Pyrrhus  was  delicient,  in  not 
obferving  any  rule  in  his  military  enterprifes,  and  in  plunging 
blindly  into  wars,  without  refledlion,  without  caufe,  through 
temperament,  paflion,  habit,  and  mere  incapacity  to  continue 
in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity,  or  pafs  any  part  of  his  time  to  his 
fatisfaction,  unlefs  he  were  tilting  with  all  the  world  ?  The 
reader  will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  the  oddnefs  of  that  exprellion, 
Volume  VI.  N 
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lince  a  character  of  tliis  nature  feems,  in  my  opinion,  very 
much  to  refemble  that  of  the  heroes  and  knights  errant  of  ro- 
mances » 

But  no  fault  is  more  obvious  in  Pjrrhus's  chara6ler,  nor  muO: 
have  {liocked  my  readers  more,  than  his  forming  his  enterprifes 
without  the  leaft  maturity  of  thought,  and  abandoning  himfelf 
without  examination,  to  the  lead  appearances  of  fuccefs  ;  fre- 
quently changing  his  views,  on  fuch  llender  occafions,  as  dif- 
cover  no  confiftency  of  dcfign,  and  even  little  judgment ;  in 
a  word,  beginning  every  thing,  and  ending  nothing.  His  whole 
life  was  a  continued  feries  of  uncertainty  and  variation  ;  and 
while  he  fufFered  his  reftlefs  and  impetuous  ambition  to  hurry 
him,  at  different  times,  into  Sicily,  Italy,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece,  his  cares  and  attention  were  employed  no  where  fo 
little  as  in  Epirus,  the  land  of  his  nativity,  and  his  hereditary 
dominions.  Let  us  then  allow  him  the  title  of  great  captain, 
if  valour  and  intrepidity  alone  are  fufficient  to  deferve  it  ;  for 
in  thefe  qualities  no  man  was  ever  his  fuperior.  When  we 
behold  him  in  his  battles,  we  think  ourfelves  fpe£tators  of  the 
vivacity,  intrepidity,  and  martial  ardour  of  Alexander  ;  but  he 
certainly  had  not  the  qualities  of  a  good  king,  who,  when  he 
really  loves  his  people,  makes  his  valour  confifl  in  their  defence, 
his  happinefs  in  making  them  happy,  and  his  glory  in  their 
peace  and  fecurity, 

"The  reputation  of  the  Romans  beginning  now  to  fpread" 
through  foreign  nations,  by  the  war  they  had  maintained  for 
fix  years  againit  Pyrrhus,  whom  at  length  they  compelled  to 
retire  from  Italy,  and  return  ignominioully  to  Epirus  *,  Ptole- 
my Philadelphus  fent  ambafladors  to  defire  their  friendfhip  ; 
and  the  Romans  were  charmed  to  find  it  folicited  by  fo  great 
a  king. 

y  An  embalTy  was  alfo  fent  from  Rome  to  Egypt  the  follow- 
ing year,  in  return  to  the  civilities  of  Ptolemy.  The  ambaffa- 
dors  were  Q^  Fabius  Gurges,  Cn.  Fabius  Piftor,  with  Nuine- 
rius,  his  brother,  and  Q_^  Ogulnius.    Tlie  difinterefled  air  with 

uA.  M.  3730.    Ant.  J.  C.  274. 
X  I.iv.  Epit.  1.  iv.  Eutrop.  1.  ii. 

y  ^\-  M.  3731.  Ant.  J.  C.  273.  Liv.  Epit.  1.  iv,  Eutrop.  1.  ii.  Val.  Max.  I.  iv. 
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which  they  appeared,  fufFiciently  indicated  the  greatnefs  of 
their  fouls.  Ptolemy  gaVe  them  a  fplendid  entertainment,  and 
took  that  opportunity  to  prefent  each  of  them  with  a  crown 
of  gold  ;  which  they  received,  becaufe  they  were  unwilling  to 
difoblige  him  by  declining  rhe  honour  lie  iiitended  them  ;  but 
they  went  the  next  morning,  and  placed  them  on  the  head  of 
the  king's  ftatues  ereded  in  the  public  parts  of  the  city.  The 
king  having  likewife  tendered  them  very  confiflerableprefents, 
s,t  their  audience  of  leave,  they  received  them  as  they  before 
accepted  of  the  crowns  5  but  before,  they  went  to  the  fcnate, 
to  give  an  account  of  their  embafly, "after  their  arrival  at  Rome, 
they  depofited  all  thofe  prefents  in  the  public  treafury,  and 
made  it  evident,  by  fo  noble  a  condudi,  that  perfons  of  honour 
ought,  when  they  ferve  the  public,  to  propofe  no  other  advan- 
tage to  themfelves,  than  the  honour  of  acquitting  themfelves 
well  of  their  duty.  The  republic,  however,  would  not  fuffer 
itfelf  to  be  exceeded  in  generofity  of  fentiments.  The  fenate 
and  people  came  to  a  refolution,  that  the  ambaffadors,  in  con- 
fideration  of  the  fervices  they  had  rendered  the  Hate,  fliould 
receive  a  fum  of  money  equivalent  to  that  they  had  depofited 
in  the  public  treafury.  This,  indeed,  was  an  amiable  conted 
between  generofity  and  gl^ry  ;  and  one  is  at  no  lofs  to  know, 
to  which  of  the  antagonifts  to  afcribe  the  viftory.  Where  Ihall 
we  now  lind  men  who  devote  themfelves,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
to  the  public  good,  without  any  interelled  expeflations  of  a 
return  ;  and  who  enter  upon  employments  in  the  ftate,  with- 
out the  leaft  view  of  enriching  themfelves  ?  But  let  me  add 
too,  where  ihall  we  find  ftates  and  princes,  who  know  how 
to  elleem  and  recompence  merit  in  this  manner  ?  We  may 
obferve  here,  fays  an  hiflorian  *,  three  fine  models  fet  before 
us,  in  the  noble  liberality  of  Ptolemy,  the  dilinterefted  fpirit 
of  the  ambafladors,  and  the  grateful  equity  of  the  Romans. 
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SECTION    VIII. 

Athens  taheji  hy  Antigonus.    Ptglemt  Philadelphus 

hnpro'ves  COMMERCE.      His  DeATH. 

JL  HE  Greeks,  after  they  had  been  fubjefted  by  the  Macedoni- 
ans, and  rendered  dependent  on  their  authority,  feemed,  by 
loiing  their  liberty,  to  have  been  alfo  divefted  of  that  cou- 
rage and  greatnefs  of  foul,  by  which  they  had  been  till  then 
fo  eminently  diftinguifhed  from  other  people.  They  appeared 
entirely  changed,  and  to  have  loll  all  limilitude  to  their  an- 
cient chara£ler.  Sparta,  tliat  was  once  fo  bold  and  imperious, 
and  in  a  manner  pofleffed  of  the  fovereignty  of  all  Greece, 
patiently  bowed  down  her  neck  at  lafl  beneath  a  foreign 
yoke;  and  we  fhall  foon  behold  her  fubjedled  to  domeftic  ty- 
rants, who  will  treat  her  with  the  utmoft  cruelty.  We  ftiall 
fee  Athens,  once  fo  jealous  of  her  liberty,  and  fo  formidable 
to  the  moll  powerful  kings,  running  headlong  into  flavery, 
and,  as  (lie  changes  her  maflers,  fucceflively  paying  them  the 
homage  of  the  bafeft  and  mofl  abje^l  adulation.  Each  of  thefe 
cities  will,  from  time  to  time,  make  fome  efforts  to  reinftate 
themfelvesin  their  ancient  liberties,  but  impetuoufly,  and  with-, 
out  fuccefs. 

*  Antigonus  Gonatus,  king  of  Macedonia,  became  very 
powerful,  fome  years  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  and  thereby 
formidable  to  the  ftates  of  Greece  :  The  Lacedaemonians, 
theretorc,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Athenians  againft 
him,  and  engaged  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  accede  to  it.  Arl- 
tijronus,  in  order  to  frullrate  the  confederacy  which  thefe  two 
flates  had  formed  againft  him,  and  to  prevent  the  confequen- 
ccs  that  might  refult  froin  it,  immediately  began  hoftilities 
with  the  ficge  of  Athens  ;  but  Ptolemy  foon  fent  a  fleet  thi- 
ther, under  the  command  of  Pat  oclus,  one  of  his  generals  ; 
while  AreUs,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
an  army  to  fuccour  that  city  by  land.  Patroclus,  as  foon  as 
he  arrived  before  the  place,  advifed  Areus  to  attack  the  ene- 

a  A.  M.  3736.     Ant,  J.  C.  268.     Jullui.  1,  xivi.  c,  z.     Paufan.  In  Lacon.  f - 
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my,  and  promifed  to  make  a  defcent,  at  the  fame  time,  in  or- 
der to  aflUult  them  in  the  rear.  This  council  was  very  judi- 
cious, and  could  not  have  failed  of  fuccefs,  had  it  been  carried 
into  execution ;  but  Areus,  who  wanted  provifions  for  his 
troops,  thought  it  more  advifable  to  return  to  Sparta.  The 
fleet,  therefore,  being  incapable  of  acTting  alone,  failed  back 
to  Egypt,  without  doing  any  thing.  This  is  the  ufual  incon- 
venience to  whicTi  troops  of  different  nations  are  expofed, 
when  they  are  commanded  by  chiefs  who  have  neither  any 
fubordinatioD,  nor  good  intelligence,  between  them.  Athens, 
thus  abandoned  by  her  alliesj  became  a  prey  to  Antigonus, 
who  put  a  garrifon  into  it. 

'' Patrocl  us  happened,  in  his  return,  to  ft  op  at  Caunus,  a 
maritime  city  of  Caria,  where  he  met  with  Sotades,  a  poet 
univerfally  decried  for  the  unbounded  licence,  both  of  his  mufe 
and  his  manners.  His  fatiric  poetry  never  fpared  either  his 
bed  friends,  or  the  mod  worthy  perfons  ;  and  even  the  facred 
charadters  of  kings  were  not  exempted  from  his  malignity. 
When  he  was  at  the  court  of  Lj'fimachus,  he  affefted  to  black- 
en the  reputation  of  Ptolemy  by  atrocious  calumny  ;  and  whea 
he  was  entertained  by  this  latter,  he  traduced  Lylimachus  in 
the  fame  manner.  He  had  eompofed  a  virulent  fatire  againft 
Ptolemy,  wherein  he  inserted  many  cutting  refleftions  on  his 
marriage  with  Arfinoe,  his  own  lifter  ;  he  afterwards  fled 
from  Alexandria,  to  fave  himfelf  from  the  refentment  of  that 
prince.  Patroclus  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  an  example  of 
a  wretch  who  had  affronted  his  maijer  in  fuch  an  infolent 
manner;  he  accordingly  caufed  a  weight  of  lead  to  be  faften- 
ed  to  his  boJy,  and  then  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  the 
fea.  The  generality  of  poets,  who  profefs  fatire,  are  a  danger- 
ous jind  deteftable  race  of  men,  who  have  renounced  all  pro- 
bity and  (hame,  and  whofe  quill,  dipped  in  the  bittereft  gall, 
Tefpedls  neither  rank  nor  virtue. 

•^  The  affairs  of  Ptolemy  were  greatly  perplexed  by  a  revolt 
e^ccited  in  Egypt,  by  a  prince  from  wliom  he  never  fufpeded 

Niij 
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gny  fuch  treatment.  Magas,  governor  of  Cjrenaica  and  Li- 
bya, having  fet  up  the  ftandard  of  rebellion  againil  Ptolemy, 
his  mafler  and  benefaftor,  caufed  himleif  to  be  proclaimed 
king  of  thofe  provinces.  Ptolemy  and  he  were  brothers  by 
the  fame  mother ;  for  the  latter  was  the  fon  of  Berenice  and 
Philip,  a  Macedonian  officer,  who  was  her  hufoand  before  iLe 
was  efpoufed  to  Ptolemy  Soter.  lier  folicitations,  therefore, 
obtained  for  him  this  government,  when  fhe  was  advanced  to 
the  honours  of  a  crown,  upon  the  death  of  Ophelias,  as  I 
have  formerly  obferved.  Magas  had  fo  -well  eftabliiked  him- 
felf  in  his  government,  by  long  poffeffion,  and  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Apamia,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  king  of 
Syria,  that  he  endeavoured  to  render  himfclf  independent  \ 
^nd  as  ambition  is  a  boundlefs  pafTion,  his  pretenfions  role  Hill 
higher.  He  was  not  contented  with  wrefting  from  his  bro- 
ther the  tv/o  provinces  he  governed,  but  formed  a  refulution 
to  dethrone  him.  With  this  view  he  advanced  into  Egypt, 
at  the  b.ead  of  a  great  army,  and,  in  his  march  towards  A- 
lexandria,  made  himfclf  mailer  of  Parctonion,  a  city  of  Mar- 
morlca. 

The  intelligence  he  received  of  the  revolt  of  the  Marmari- 
des  in  Libya,  prevented  him  from  proceeding  any  farther  in 
this  expedition  ;  and  he  immediately  returned  to  regulate  the 
diforders  in  his  provinces.  Ptdlemy,  who  had  marched  an 
army  to  the  frontiers,  had  now  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
attacking  him  in  his  retreat,  and  entirely  defeating  his  troops; 
but  a  new  danger  called  him  to  another  quarter.  He  detefted 
a  confpiracy  which  had  been  formed  againft  him,  by  four 
thoufand  Gauls,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  pay,  and  who 
intended  no  Icfs  than  to  drive  him  out  of  Egypt,  and  feize  it 
for  themlelves.  In  order,  therefore,  to  fruftrate  their  defign, 
liC  found  himfelf  obliged  to  return  to  Egypt,  where  he  drew 
the  confpiratcrs  into  an  ifland  in  the  Nile,  and  fhut  them  up 
fo  cfTcftually  there,  that  they  all  perifiicd  by  famine,  except 
thofe  who  chofc  rather  to  deftroy  one  another,  than  languifli 
cut  thei^-  lives  in  that  miferable  manner. 
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^  Magas,  as  foon  as  he  liad  calmed  the  troubles  which  oc- 
cafioned  his  return,  renewed  his  defigns  on  Egypt,  and,  in 
order  to  fucceed  more  efFeituallj,  engaged  his  father-in-law, 
Antlochus  Soter,  to  enter  into  his  plan  :  It  was  then  refolved, 
that  Antiochus  fliould  attack  Ptolemy  on  one  fide,  while  Ma- 
gas invaded  him  on  the  other  5  but  Ptolemy,  who  had  fecrct 
intelligence  of  this  treaty,  prevented  Antiochus- in  his  detign, 
and  gave  him  fo  n\uch  employment  in  all  his  maritime  pro- 
vinces, by  repeated  deflcents,  and  the  devaftations  made  by 
the  troops  he  fent  into  thofe  parts,  that  this  prince  was  oblig- 
ed to  continue  in  his  own  dominions,  to  concert  nxeafures 
for  tlielr  defence  ;  and  Magas,  who  expected  a  diverfion  to 
be  made  in  hi*  favour  by  Antiochus,  thought  it  not  advifeable 
^o  enter  upon  any  adtion,  when  he  perceived  his  ally  had  not 
made  the  effort  on  which  he  depended. 

*  Phileteres,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Pergamns,  died 
the  following  year,  at  the  age  of  fourfcore.  He  was  an  eu- 
nuch, and  originally  a  fervant  of  Docimus,  an  officer  in  the 
army  of  Antigonus  ;  who  having  quitted  that  prince,  to  enter 
into  the  fervice  of  Lyiimachus,  was  foon  followed  by  Philete- 
res. Lyfimachus,  finding  him  a  perfon  of  great  capacity,  made 
him  his  treafurer,  and  intrufted  him  with  the  government  of 
the  city  of  Pergamus,  in  which  his  treafures  were  depofited. 
He  fer\'ed  Lyfimachus  very  faithfully  in  this  poll  feveral  years  : 
But  his  attachment  to  the  intereft  of  Agathocles,  the  eldell 
fon  of  Lyunnachus,  who  was  deftroyedby  the  intrigues  of  Arfi- 
noe  the  younger,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  as  I  have  formerly 
related  ;  and  the  afHlftion  he  teftined  at  tiie  tragical  death  of 
that  prince,  caufed  him  to  be  fufpeQ:ed  by  the  young  queen  ; 
and  fhe  accordingly  took  meafures  to  deilroy  him.  Phlliteres, 
who  was  fenfible  of  her  intentions,  refolved  upon  a  revolt, 
and  fucceeded  in  his  defign,  by  the  protection  of  Selsucus  ; 
after  which  he  fupported  himfelf  in  the  poiTeifion  of  the  city 
and  treafures  of  Lyllmachus  ;  favoured  in  his  views  by  the 
troubles  which  arofe  upon  the  death  of  that  prince,  and  that 
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of  Seleucus,  which  happened  feven  months  after.  He  ccn- 
du£ted  his  affairs  with  fo  much  art  and  capacity,  amidil  all 
the  divifions  of  the  fucceflbrs  of  thofe  two  princes,  that  he  ^ 
preferved  the  city,  with  all  the  country  aroupd  it,  for  the 
fpace  of  twenty  years,  and  formed  it  into  a  Hate,  which  fub- 
fifled  for  feveral  generations  in  his  family,  and  became  one  of 
the  moft  potent  ftates  of  Alia.  He  had  two  brotliers,  Eunie- 
nes  and  Attalus,  the  former  of  whom,  who  was  the  eldeft^ 
had  a  fon  named  alfo  Eumenes,  who  fucceeded  his  uncle,  and 
reigned  twenty-two  years. 

In  this  year  began  the  firfl  Punic  war,  which  continued  for 
the  fpace  of  twenty-four  years,  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Carthaginians. 

^  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  having  built  a  city  near  the 
place  where  Aftacus,  which  Lyiimachus  dellroyed,  had  former- 
ly flood,  called  it  Nicomedia,  from  his  own  name.  Great 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  hiilory  of  the  lower  empire,  be- 
caufe  feveral  of  the  Roman  emperors  refided  there. 

Antiochus  Soter  was  defirous  to  improve  the  death  of  Phi- 
leteres  to  his  own  advantage,  and  take  that  opportunity  to  feize 
his  dominions  ;  but  Eumenes,  his  nephew  and  fuccelTor,  raif- 
ed  a  fine  army  for  his  defence,  and  obtained  fuch  a  complete 
victory  over  him  near  Sardis,  as  not  only  fecured  him  the 
poiTefTion  of  what  he  already  enjoyed,  but  enabled  him  tq 
enlarge  his  dominions  confiderably. 

s  Antiochus  returned  to  Antioch  after  this  defeat,  where  he 
ordered  *  one  of  his  fons  to  be  put  to  death,  for  raifing  ^ 
commotion  in  his  abfcnce,  and  caufed  the  other,  whofe  namq 
was  the  fame  as  his  own,  to  be  proclaimed  king  ;  fhortly  after 
which  he  died,  and  left  him  all  his  dominions.  This  young 
prince  was  his  fon  by  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Demetrius, 
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aiy  of  Infcriptions. 
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who,  from  his  mother-in-law,  became  his   confort,  as  I  have 
formerly  obferved. 

^  Antiochus  the  fon,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  was 
efpoufed  to  Laodice,  his  filter  by  the  father.  He  afterwards  af- 
fumed  the  furname  of  Theos,  which  fignifies  God,  and  diilin- 
guiflies  him,  at  this  day,  from  the  other  kings  of  Syria,  who 
were  called  by  the  name  of  Antiochus.  The  Milelians  were 
the  firil  who  conferred  it  upon  him,  to  teftify  their  gratitude 
for  his  delivering  them  from  the  tyranny  of  Timarchus,  go- 
vernor of  Caria  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  v/ho  was  not  on- 
ly mafter  of  Egypt,  but  of  Ccelofyria  and  Palefline,  with  the 
provinces  of  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Caria,  in  Afia  Mi- 
nor. Timarchus  revolted  from  his  fovereign,  and  chofe  Mile- 
tus for  the  feat  of  his  refidence.  The  Mileiians,  in  order  to 
free  themfelves  from  this  tyrant,  had  recourfe  to  Antiochus, 
who  defeated  and  killed  hm  :  In  acknowledgment  for  which 
they  rendered  him  divine  honours,  and  even  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  God.  With  fuch  impious  flattery  was  it  ufual 
to  treat  the  reigning  princes  of  thofe  ages  !  '  The  Lemnians 
had  likewife  bellowed  the  fame  title  on  his  father  and  grand- 
father,  and  did  not  fcruple  to  ered  temples  to  their  honour ; 
and  the  people  of  Smyrna  were  altogether  as  obfequious  to  his 
mother  Stratonice. 

^  Berofus,  the  famous  hiflorian  of  Babylon,  flourilhed  in  the 
beginning  of  this  prince's  reign,  and  dedicated  his  hiftory  to 
him.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  it  contained  the  aftronomical  ob- 
fervations  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  years.  When  the  Ma- 
cedonians were  mailers  of  Babylon,  Berofus  made  himfelf  ac- 
quainted with  their  language,  and  went  iirll  to  Cos,  which  had 
been  rendered  famous  by  the  birth  of  Hippocrates,  and  there 
eftabliflied  a  fchool,  in  which  he  taught  aftronomy  and  aftro- 
logy.  From  Cos  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where,  notwith- 
{landing  the  vanity  of  his  art,  he  acquired  fo  much  reputation 
by  his  aftrological  predictions,  that  the  citizens  ereded  a  fta- 

h  A.  M.  3744,     Ant  J.  C.  260.     Polyaen.  Stratag.  1.  xviii.  c.  50,  Appian.  in 
Syriac.  p.  230.     Juftin.  1.  xxvii.  c.  i. 
J  Athen.  1.  xvii.  p.  255. 
^  Tatian.  in  Orat.  con.  Grace,  p.  171.  PUn.  I.  vij.  c.  j6.  Vitvuv.  9.  7, 
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tue  to  him,  with  a  tongue  of  gold  \  in  the  Gymnafium,  where 
the  youths  performed  all  their  exercife.  Jofephus  and  Eufe- 
bius  have  tranfmitted  to  us  fome  excellent  fragments  of  this 
hiftory,  that  illuftrate  feveral  paflages  in  the  Old  Teilament, 
and  without  which  it  would  be  irapoffible  to  trace  any  exad 
iucceillon  of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 

^  Ptolemy  being  felicitous  to  enrich  his  kingdom,  conceived 
an  expedient  to  draw  into  it  all  the  maritime  commerce  of  the 
Eaft  ;  which,  till  then,  had  been  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Ty- 
rians,  who  tranfafted  it  by  fea,  as  far  as  Elath  ;  and  from  thence, 
hy  land,  to  Rhinocorura,  and  from  this  laft  place,  by  fea  again, 
to  the  city  of  Tyre.  Eiath  and  Rhinocorura  were  two  fea-ports  ; 
the  firft  on  the  eaftern  fliore  of  the  Red -fea,  and  the  fecond 
on  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Egypt  and 
Paleiline,  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  river  of  Egypt. 

"  Ptolemj^  in  order  to  draw  this  commerce  into  his  own 
?^ingdom,  thought  it  neceffary  to  found  a  city  on  the  weftern 
ihore  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  whence  the  fiiips  were  to  fet  out. 
He  accordingly  built  it,  almoft  on  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  his  mother  Berenice ;  but  the  port 
not  being  very  commodious,  that  of  Myos-Hormos  was  pre- 
ferred, as  being  very  near,  and  much  better  ;  and  all  the  com- 
inoditics  of  Arabia,  India,  Perlia,  and  Ethiopia,  were  convey- 
ed thither.  From  thence  they  were  tranfported  on  camels  to 
Coptus,  where  they  were  again  fhipped,  and  brought  down 
the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  which  tranimitted  them  to  all  the 
Weft,  in  exchange  for  its  merchandife,  which  was  afterwards 
exported  to  the  Eaft.  But  as  the  palTage  from  Coptus  to  the 
Red  Sea  lay  crofs  the  dcferts,  where  no  w^ater  could  be  procu- 
red, and  which  had  neither  cities  nor  houfes  to  lodge  the  ca- 
ravans ;  Ptolemy,  in  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
caufed  a  canal  to  be  opened  along  the  great  road,  and  to  com- 
municate with  tlie  Nile  that  fupplied  it  with  water.  On  the 
edge  of  this  canal,  houfes  were  erected  at  proper  diftances, 
for  the  reception  of  paflengers,  and  to  fupply  them  and  their 
beafts  of  burden  with  all  neceffary  accommodations. 

"  Plin.  737- 

°-  A.  M.  3745-  Ant.  J.  C  2J9.       "  Strab.  1.  xxvii.  p.  815.  Plin.  1.  vi.  c.  23. 
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As  ufeful  as  all  thefe  labours  were,  Ptolemj  did  not  think, 
them  fufficient;  for,  as  he  intended  to  engrofs  all  the  tralLc 
between  the  Eaft  and  Wefl  into  his  dominions,  he  thought  his 
plan  would  be  imperfect,  uniefs  he  could  protect  what  he  had 
facilitated  in  other  relpeds.  With  this  view,  he  caufed  two 
fleets  to  be  fitted  out,  one  for  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  other  for 
tlie  Mediterranean.  "  This  lad  was  extremely  fine,  and  fome 
of  the  veiTels  which  compofed  it,  much  exceeded  thecommoa 
fize.  Tv/o  of  thcra,  in  particular,  had  thirty  benches  of  oars  } 
one  twenty ;  four  rowed  with  fourteen  ;  two  with  twelve  ; 
fourteen  with  eleven  ;  thirty  with  nine  ;  t:iirty-feven  with  fe- 
\  en  ;  five  with  iix  ;  and  feventeen  with  five.  The  number  of 
the  whole  amounted  to  an  hundred  and  twelve  veffels.  He 
had  as  many  more,  with  four  and  three  benches  of  oars,  be- 
fides  a  prodigious  number  of  fmall  veffels.  With  this  formida- 
ble fleet,  he  not  only  protected  his  commerce  from  all  infults, 
but  kept  in  fubjeflion,  as  long  as  he  lived,  moll  of  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  Afia  Minor,  as  Cilicia,  for  inftance,  with 
Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Caria,  as  far  as  the  Cyclades. 

P  Mag^s,  king  of  Cyrene  and  Libya,  growing  very  aged  and 
infirm,  caufed  overtures  of  accommodation  to  be  tendered  to 
his  brother  Ptolemy,  with  the  propofal  of  a  marriage  between 
Berenice,  his  only  daughter,  and  the  eldeil  fon  of  the  king  of 
Egypt  ;  and  a  promife  to  give  her  all  his  dominions  for  her 
dowry.  The  negoclation  facceeded  ;  and  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded on  thofe  terius. 

^  Magas,  however,  died  before  the  execiition  of  the  treaty, 
having  continued  in  the  government  of  Libya  and  Cyrenaica 
for  the  fpace  of  fifty  years.  Toward  the  clofe  of  his  days,  he 
abandoned  himfelf  to  pleafure,  and  particularly  to  excefs  at  his 
table,  which  greatly  impaired  his  health.  His  widow  Apamia, 
whom  Juftin  calls  Arfinoe,  refolved  after  his  death,  to  break 
oil'  her  daughter's  marriage  v/ith  the  fon  of  Ptolemy,  as  it  had 
'been  concluded  without  her  confent.  With  this  view,  flie 
employed  perfons  in  Macedonia  to  invite  Demetrius,  the  uncle 

°  Theocrit.  IJyIl.  xvii.     Athen.  1,  v.  p.  203. 
PA.  M.  3746.     Ant.  J.  C.  258. 
^A,M.  3747.    Ant.  J.  C.  257.    Aihen.  1.  xli.  p.  jjo.     Jufiln.  I.  xsvl.  c,  3. 
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of  king  Antigonus  Gonatus,  to  come  to  her  court ;  affuring 
him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  her  daughter  and  crown  fhould 
be  his.  Demetrius  arrived  there  in  a  iliort  time  ;  but  as  foon 
as  Apamia  beheld  him,  flie  contra£led  a  violent  paffion  for  him, 
and  refolved  to  efpoufe  him  herfelf.  From  that  moment,  he 
iieglecled  the  daughter,  to  engage  himfelf  to  the  mother ;  and 
as  he  imagined  that  her  favour  raifed  him  above  all  things, 
he  began  to  treat  the  young  princefs,  as  well  as  the  minillers 
nud  officers  of  the  army,  in  fuch  an  infolent  and  imperious 
manner,  that  they  formed  a  refolution  to  dellroy  him.  Bere- 
nice herfelf  conduced  the  confoirators  to  the  door  of  her  mo- 
ther's apartment,  where  they  llabbed  him  in  his  bed,  though 
Apamia  employed  all  her  efi'ortsio  fave  him,  and  even  covered 
him  witii  her  ov/n  body.  Berenice  after  this  went  to  Egypt, 
where  her  marriage  with  Ptolemy  was  confummated  ;  and  A- 
pamia  was  fent  to  her  brother  Antiochus  Theos,  in  Syria. 

^  The  princefs  had  the  art  to  exafperate  her  brother  fo  ef- 
fectually againil  Ptolemy,  that  fhe  at  lall  fpiritcd  him  up  to  a 
war,  which  continued  for  a  long  fpace  of  time,  and  was  pro- 
ductive of  fatal  confequences  to  Antiochus,  as  will  be  evident 
in  the  fcquel. 

*  Ptolemy  did  not  place  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
his  declining  ftate  of  health  not  permitting  him  to  expofe  him- 
felf to  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  and  the  inconveniences  of 
a  camp  ;  for  which  reafon  he  left  the  war  to  the  condu6l  of 
his  generals.  Antiochus,  who  was  then  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  took  the  neld  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  of  Babylon 
and  the  Eaft,  and  with  a  refolution  to  cariy  on  the  war  with 
the  utmoll  vigour.  Hiftory  has  not  preferved  the  particulars 
frf  what  pafled  in  that  campaign,  or  perhaps  the-  advantages 
obtained  on  either  hde  were  not  very  confidcrabls. 

^  Ptolemy  did  not  forget  to  improve  his  library,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  war,  and  continually  enriched  it  with  pew  books. 
He  was  exceedingly  curious  in  pictures  and  defigns  by  great 
niaflers.     Aratus,  the  famous   Sicyonian,  was  one  of    thofe 

rA.  M.  3748.     Ant.  J.  C.  236.     Hieron.  in  Daniel. 

8  A.  M.  3749.     Ant.  J.  C.  255.     Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  789.     Hieion.  in  Daniel, 

f.  A.  M.  3750,    Act  J.  C.  2J4.    Piut.  in  .iVrat.  p.  1031. 
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who  colleded  for  him  in  Greece ;  and  he  had  the  gocd  for- 
tune to  gratify  the  tafte  of  t!,at  prince  for  thofe  v.orks  of  art, 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Ptolemy  entertained  a  friendlliip  for 
him,,  and  prefented  him  with  twentj-five  talents,  which  ha 
expended  in  the  relief  of  the  neceffitous  Sicjonians,  and  in  the 
redemption  of  fuch  of  them  as  were  detained  in  captivity. 

"  While  Antiochus  was  employed  in  his  war  v.ith  E<Typt,  a 
great  infiirreclion  was  fomented  in  the  Eaft,  and  which  his  re- 
motenefs  at  that  tmie,  rendered  him  incapable  of  preventing 
with  the  neceflary  expedition.  The  revolt,  therefore,  daily 
gathered  ftrength,  till  it  at  laft  becam.e  incapable  of  remedy. 
Thefe  troubles  gave  birth  to  the  Parthian  empire. 

'^  The  caufe  of  thefe  commotions  proceeded  from  Agatho- 
cles,  governor  of  the  Parthian  dominions  for  Axitiochus.  This 
officer  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  a  youth  of  the  country, 
whofe  name  was  Tiridates ;  upon  which  Arfaces,  the  brother 
of  the  boy,  a  perfon  of  low  extraction,  bat  great  courage  and 
honour,  aflembled  fome  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  deliver  his. 
brother  from  the  brutality  intended  him.  They  accordingly 
fell  upon  the  governor,  killed  him  on  the  fpot,  and  then  fled 
for  fafety  with  feveral  perfons  whom  they  had  drawn  together 
for  their  defence  againil  the  purfuit  to  which  fuch  a  bold  pro- 
ceeding would  inevitably  expofe  them.  Their  party  grew  fo 
numerous,  by  the  negligence  of  Antiochus,  that  Arfaces  foon 
found  himfelf  ilrong  enough  to  drive  the  Macedonians  out  of 
that  province,  and  aflume  the  government  himfelf.  The  Ma- 
cedonians had  always  continued  mailers  of  it,  from  the  death 
of  Alexander  ;  firft,  under  Eumenes  j  then  under  Antigonus, 
next  under  Seleucus  Nicator  ;  and  laflly  under  Antiochus. 

^  Much  about  the  fame  time,  Theodotus  alfo  revolted  in 
Baftriana,  and,  from  a  governor,  became  king  of  that  province; 
after  which  he  fubjedled  the  thoufand  cities  it  contained, 
while  Antiochus  was  amufinghimfelf  with  the  Egyptian  warj 
and  ftrengthened  himfelf  fo  effectually  in  his  new  acquifitions, 

"  A.  M.  3754.    Ant.  J.  C.  250. 

^  Arrian.  in  Parth.  apuii  Phot.  Cod.  58.  Sycceil.  p.  284.     Juftin.  1.  xU.  c   4. 
£trab.  1.  xi   p.  515. 
^  Ju^in  et  Strab.  ibid. 
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that  it  became  impoffible  to  reduce  him  afterwards.  This 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  other  nations  in  thofe  parts, 
each  of  whom  threw  off  the  yoke  at  the  fame  time  ;  by  which 
means  Antiochus  loft  all  the  eaftern  provinces  of  his  empire 
beyond  the  Tygris.  This  event  happened,  according  to  Juftin, 
when  L.  Manlius  Vulfo,  and  *  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  were  con- 
fuls  of  Rome ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  firft 
Punic  war. 

^  The  troubles  and  revolts  in  the  Eaft  made  Antiochus  at 
laft  defirous  to  difengage  himfelf  from  the  war  with  Ptolemy. 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  accordingly  concluded  between  them  j 
and  the  conditions  of  it  were,  that  Antiochus  iliould  divorce 
Laodice,  and  efpoufe  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  ;  that 
he  fhould  alfo  dilinherit  his  iffue  by  the  firft  marriage,  and  fe- 
cure  the  crown  to  his  children  by  the  fecond.  Antiochus,  af-> 
ter  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  repudiated  Laodice,  though 
fhe  was  his  fifter  by  the  father's  lide,  and  had  brought  him 
two  fons  :  Ptolemy  then  embarked  at  Pelufmm,  and  conduft- 
td  his  daughter  to  Seleucia,  a  maritime  city,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes,  a  river  of  Syria.  Antiochus  came  thither  to 
receive  his  bride  ;  and  the  nuptials  w-ere  folemnized  with  great 
magnificence.  Ptolemy  had  a  tender  affedlion  for  his  daugli- 
ter,  and  gave  orders  to  have  regular  fupplies  of  water  from  the 
Nile  tranfmitted  to  her ;  believing  it  better  for  her  health  than 
any  other  water  whatever ;  and  therefore  he  was  defirous  llie 
fhould  drink  none  but  tluit.  When  marriages  are  contrafted 
from  no  other  motives  than  political  views,  and  are  founded 
on  fuch  unjuft  conditions,  they  are  generally  attended  with  ca- 
lamitous and  fatal  events. 

Thefe  particulars  of  the  marriage  of  Antiochus  'with  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  were  e\  idently  foretold  by  tlic  prophef 
Daniel.  I  fliall  here  repeat  the  beginnlpg  of  this  jirophecy,- 
which  has  already  betn  explained  elfewhere,  that  the  reader 
may  at  once  behold  and  admire  the  prediction  of  the  greateft 

z  A.  M.  3755.    Ant.  J.  C.  249.     Hicron.  in  Dan.  x.  Pulyacn.  Strab.  !.  viJ:, 
c.  50.  Athen.  1,  ii.  p.  45. 

•  In  all  U<^i  he  Is  called  C.  Atilius. 
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events  in  hiflorj,  and  their  literal  accompliftiment  at  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

"  *  I  will  now  £hew  thee  the  truth."  Thefe  words  Tverc 
fpoken  to  Daniel,  on  the  part  of  God,  by  the  man  clothed  in 
linen.  "  Behold,  there  (hall  fland  up  yet  three  kings  in  Per- 
"  lia  ;"  namely,  Cyrus,  Vv'ho  was  then  upon  his  throne;  his 
fon  Cambyfes  ;  and  Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes.  "  And  the 
'*  fourth  iliall  be  far  richer  than  they  all :  And  by  his  ftrength 
**  through  his  riches  he  fliall  ftir  up  all  againft  the  realm  of 
*'  Greece."  The  monarch  here  meant  was  Xerxes,  who  in- 
vaded Greece  with  a  very  formidable  army. 

"  ''  And  a  mighty  king  ftiall  ftand  up,  that  fhall  rule  with 
"  great  dominion,  and  do  according  to  his  will."  In  this  part 
of  the  prophecy  we  may  eafily  trace  Alexander  the  Great. 

"  ^  And  when  he  (hall  ftand  up,  his  kingdom  fhall  be  bro- 
"  ken,"  by  his  death,  "  and  fliall  be  divided  towards  the  four 
"  winds  of  heaven ;  and  not  to  his  pofterity,  nor  according 
*'  to  his  dominion  which  he  ruled  ;  for  his  kingdom  fhall  be 
"  plucked  up,  even  for  others  befide  thofe  ;"  namely,  befide 
the  four  greater  princes.  We  have  already  feen  the  vaft  em- 
pire of  Alexander  *  parcelled  out  into  four  great  kingdoms  ; 
without  including  thofe  foreign  princes  who  founded  other 
kingdoms  in  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  Bithynia,  Heraclea,  and 
on  the  Bofphorus.     All  this  was  prefent  to  Daniel. 

The  prophet  then  proceeds  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the 
marriage  we  have  already  mentioned. 

"^  The  king  of  the  South  fhall  be  flrong,  and  one  of  his 
**  princes,  and  he  fhall  be  flrong  above  him,  and  have  domi- 
*'  nion  :  His  dominion  fhall  be  a  great  dominion.  And  in  the 
*'  end  of  years  they  fhall  join  themf elves  together  ;  for  the 
*'  king's  daughter  of  the  South  fhall  come  to  the  king  of  the 
*'  North  to  make  an  agreement  :  But  he  fhall  not  retain  the 
*'  power  of  the  arm,  neither  fhall  he  fland,  nor  his  arm ;  but 

a  Daa.  chap.  xi.  ver.   2.  I>  Itid.  3. 

c  Ver.  4.  d  Ver.  5,  6. 

*  Turn  maximum  in  terris  Maced»nium  regnum  nomenque  ;  inde  morte  Aler- 
andri  difrracSium  in  multa  rcgr.a,  dum  ad  fc  quLfque  opes  rapiunt  lacerantes  viri- 
bus.    Liv.  i.  rlv,  n.  9. 
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*'  he  fliall  be  given  up,  and  thej  that  brought  her,  and 
*'  he  that  begat  her,  and  he  that  llrengthened  her  in  thefe 
"  times.'* 

It  will  be  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  Daniel  j  in  this  paffage, 
and  through  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter  before  us, 
confines  liimfelf  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  becaufe  they 
were  the  only  princes  who  engaged  in  wars  againll  the  people 
of  God. 

"  ^  The  king  of  the  South  Ihall  be  ftrong."  This  "  king 
*•  of  the  South"  was  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Lagus,  king  of  E- 
gypt  :  and  the  "  king  of  the  North"  was  Seleucus  Nicatorj 
king  of  Syria.  And,  indeed,  fuch  was  their  exact  fituation 
with  refpeft  to  Judea,  which  has  Syria  to  the  North,  and  E- 
gypt  to  the  South. 

According  to  Daniel,  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  firft  reigned 
in  that  country  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  was  Ptolemy 
Soter,  whom  he  calls  the  king  of  the  South,"  and  declares 
that  "  he  fliall  be  ftrong."  The  exactnefs  of  this  character  is 
fully  juftificd  by  what  we  have  feen  in  this  hiftory :  For  he 
was  matter  of  Egypt,  Lybia,  Cyrenaica,  Arabia,  Paleftine^ 
Coelofyria,  and  moft  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Afia  Minor; 
with  the  ifiand  of  Cyprus  j  as  alfo  feveral  ifles  in  the  iEgean 
fea,  which  is  now  called  the  Archipelago  j  and  even  feme 
cities  of  Greece,  as  Sicyon  and  Corinth. 

'  The  prophet,  after  this,  mentions  another  of  the  four  fitc- 
ceffors  to  this  empire,  whom  he  calls  Princes,  or  Governors. 
This  was  Seleucus  Nicator,  "  the  king  of  the  North  ;"  of 
•whom  he  declares,  "  that  he  fliall  be  more  powerful  than  the 
*'  king  of  the  South,  and  his  dominion  more  extenfive  :"  For 
this  is  the  import  of  the  prophet's  expreffion,  "  He  fliall  be 
*'  flrong  above  him,  and  have  dominion."  It  is  eafy  to  provCj 
that  his  territories  were  of  greater  extent  tlian  thofe  of  the 
King  of  Egypt  ;  for  he  was  mafler  of  all  the  Eall,  from  mount 
Taurus  to  the  river  Indus  ;  and  alfo  of  feveral  provinces  in 
Afia  Minor,  between  mount  Taurus  and  the  /Egean  fea  ;  to 
which  he  added  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  a  little  before  his 
death. 

c  Dan.  \\.  j.  f  Ibid.  6. 
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s  Daniel  then  informs  us,  "  that  the  daughter  of  the  king 
*'  of  the  South  came  to  the  king  of  the  North  ;  and  mentions 
"  the  treatj  of  peace  wliich  was  concluded  on  this  occaiion 
"  between  tlie  two  kings."  This  evidently  points  out  the 
'iiarriage  of  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt, 
it  11  Antigouus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  and  the  peace  concluded 
between  them  in  confidcration  of  this  alliance;  every  circiim- 
flance  of  which  exadly  happened  according  to  the  prediction 
before  us.  The  fequel  of  this  hiflory  will  iliew  us  the  fatal 
event  of  this  marriage,  which  was  alfo  foretold  by  the  prO" 
phet. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter,  he  relates  the  moft 
remarkable  events  of  future  times,  imdcr  thefp  two  races  o£ 
kings,  to  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  great  perfe- 
ciitor  of  the  JcwIHi  nation.  I  Iliall  be  careful,  as  thefe  events 
occur  in  tiie  feries  of  this  hiftoiy,  to  apply  the  prophecy  of 
Dnnicl  to  them,  t'nat  the  reader  may  obferve  the  exact  accom- 
l^ililliment  of  each  prediction. 

In  the  mean  time,  1  cannot  but  acknowledge  in  this  place, 
with  admiration,  the  divinity  fo  vifible  in  the  fcriptures,  which 
have  related,  in  fo  particular  a  manner,  a  variety  of  fing\ifav 
and  extraordinary  facts  above  three  hundred  years  before  they 
were  tranfacted.  What  an  imraenfe  chain  of  events  extends 
from  the  prophecy  to  the  time  of  its  accomplilhment !  By  the 
breaking  of  any  iingle  link,  the  whole  would  be  difconcerted  1 
With  refpect  to  the  marriage  alone,  what  hand,  but  that  of  tlie 
Almighty,  could  have  conducted  fo  many  different  views,  in- 
trigues, and  paffions,  ta  the  fame  point?  What  knowledge 
but  this  could,  with  fo  much  certainty,  have  foi-efeen  fach  a 
number  of  diftinct  circumftanccs,  fubjedt,  not  only  to  the  free- 
dom of  will,  but  even  to  the  irregular  imprellions  of  caprice  ? 
And  wliat  man  but  mull  adore  that  fovereign  power  which 
God  exercifes,  in  a  fecvet  certain  manner,  over  kings  and 
prmces,  whofe  very  crimes  he  renders  fubfcrvient  to  the  cxe« 
cation  of  his  facred  will,  and  the  accompliflament  of  his  eter- 
iv.d  decrees;  in  which  all  events,  both  general  and  particular, 

Vohime  VI.  O 

g  Dan.  xi.  ver.  6. 
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have  their  appointed  time  and  place  fixed  beyond  the  poffibility 
of  failing,  even  tliofe  which  depend  moll  on  the  choice  and 
liberty  of  mankind  ? 

^  As  Ptolemy  was  curious  to  an  uncommon  degree,  in  the 
flatues,  defigns,  and  pidures,  of  excellent  mafters,  as  he  alfa 
was  in  books,  he  faw,  during  the  time  he  continued  in  Syria, 
a  flatue  of  Diana  In  one  of  the  temples,  which  fuited  his  tafte 
exceedingly.  Antigonus  made  him  a  prefent  of  it,  at  his  re- 
quell  ;  and  he  carried  it  into  Egypt.  Some  time  after  his  re- 
turn, Ariinoe  was  feiz£d  with  an  indifpofition,and  dreamed  that 
Diana  had  appeared  to  her,  and  acquainted  her,  that  Ptolemy 
was  the  occafion  of  her  illnefs,  by  his  having  taken  her  flatue 
out  of  tlie  temple  where  it  was  confecrated  to  her  divinity^ 
Upon  this,  the  ilatue  was  fent  back,  as  foon  as  poffible,  to 
Syria,  in  order  to  be  replaced  in  the  proper  temple.  It  was 
alfo  accompanied^with  rich  prefents  to  the  goddefs  :  and  a  vari- 
ety of  facrifices  were  offered  up  to  appeafe  her  difpleafure  j 
but  they  were  not  fucceeded  by  any  favourable  effe£l.  The 
queen's  diflemper  was  fo  far  from  abating,  that  fhe  died  in  a, 
ihort  time,  and  left  Ptolemy  inconfolable  at  her  lofs;  and  more 
fo,  b'ecaufe  he  imputed  her  death  to  his  own  indiferetion,  iat 
removing  the  flatue  of  Diana  out  of  the  temple. 

This  paiTron  for  flatues,  pictures,  and  other  excellent  curl- 
olities  of  art,  may  be  very  commendable  in  a  prince,  and  other 
great  men,,  when  indulged  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  when  a 
perfon  abandons  himfelf  to  it  entirely,  it  degenerates  into  a 
dangerous  temptation,  and  frequently  prompts  liim  to  notori- 
ous injuftice  and  violence.  This  is  evident  by  what  Cicero 
relates  of  Verres,  who  praftifed  a  kind  of  piracy  in  Sicily,, 
where  he  was  praetor,  by  flripping  private  houfes  and  temples 
of  all  their  finefl  and  mofl  valuable  curlofities.  But  though  a 
perfon  Ihould  have  no  recourfe  to  fuch  bafe  extremities,  it  is 
flill  very  fhocking  and  offenfive,  fays  Cicero,  to  fay  to  a  perfon 
of  diflindion,  wortli,  and  fortune,  "  Sell  this  picture,  or  that 
*'  Ilatue  f ,"   fince  it  is,  in  eflfedl,  declaring,  "  you  are  unwor- 

h  A.M.  3736.     Ant.  J.  C.  248.     Liban.  Orat. 

■f  Superbum  cd  et  non  fcrcndum,  dicere  praetorem  in  provincia  homini  hc- 
ikHo,  locuplcti,  fplendido ;  venUe  mihi  vafa  coelau.    Hoc  eft  enim  dicere  .  no»- 
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*'  thj  to  have  fuch  an  admirable  piece  in  jour  pofleffion,  which 
*'  fuits  only  a  perfon  of  my  rank  and  tafte."  I  mention  no- 
thing of  the  enormous  expences  into  which  a  man  is  drawn 
by  this  pailion  ;  for  thefe  exquifite  pieces  have  no  price  but 
what  the  defire  of  poffefling  them  fets  upon  them ;  and  that 
we  know  has  no  bounds  *. 

Though  Arfinoe  was  older  than  Ptolemy,  and  too  infirm  to 
have  any  children  when  he  efpoufed  her,  he  however  retained 
a  conftant  and  tender  paflion  for  her  at  the  lafl,  and  rendered 
all  imaginable  honours  to  her  memory  after  her  death.  He 
gave  her  name  to  feveral  cities,  which  he  caufed  to  be  built, 
and  performed  a  number  of  other  remarkable  things,  to  teflify 
how  well  he  loved  her. 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  defign  he 
formed  of  erecting  a  temple  to  her,  at  Alexandria,  v^rith  a  dome 
rifing  above  it,  the  concave  part  of  which  was  to  be  lined  with 
adamant,  in  order  to  keep  an  iron  ftatue  of  that  queen  fufpend- 
ed  in  the  air.  This  plan  of  building  was  invented  by  Dinocrates^ 
a  famous  architect  in  thofe  times ;  and  the  moment  he  propofed. 
it  to  Ptolemy,  that  prince  gave  orders  for  beginning  the  work 
without  delay.  The  experiment,  however,  remained  imperfect, 
for  want  of  fufficient  time ;  for  Ptolemy  and  the  architeft  dying 
within  a  very  ftiort  time  after  this  refolution,  the  projeft  was 
entirely  difcontinued.  It  has  long  been  faid,  and  even  believed, 
that  the  body  of  Mahomet  was  fufpended  in  this  manner,  in 
an  iron  coffin,  by  a  loadftone  fixed  in  the  \-aulted  roof  of  the 
chamber  where  his  corpfe  was  depofited  after  his  death  j  but 
this  is  a  mere  vulgar  error,  without  the  leafl  foundation. 

''  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  furvived  his  beloved  Arfinoe  but  a 
fiiort  time.  He  was  naturally  of  a  tender  conftitution ;  and 
the  foft  manner  of  life  he  led,  contributed  to  the  decay  of  his 
health.     The  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  his  affliclion  for  the 

»  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  14. 

k  A.  M.  3757.    Ant.  J.  C.  147.     Athen.  1.  xii.  p.  10. 
«s  dignus  tu,  qui  habeas  quae  tarn  bene  i^Si.2.  funt.     Meae  dignitatis  ifta  funt,' 
Cic.  orat  de  fignis,  n.  45. 

*  Etenim,  qui  modus  eft  cupiditatis,  idem  eft  aeftimationis.  Difficile  eft  cniiB 
Jinem  fac«re  prctio,  cifi  libidini  fecsris.    W,  n.  14, 
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lofs  of  a  contort  wliom  he  loved  to  adoration,  brought  upon 
-liim  a  languifhing  diforder,  which  ended  his  da3'-s,  inthelixty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-eighJ:  of  his  reign.  '  He 
left  two  fons  and  a  daughter,  whom  he  had  by  his  firll  wife 
Arfinoe,  the  daughter  of  Lyfimachus,  a  different  perfon  from 
the  laft  mentioned  queen  of  that  name.  His  eldeft  fon,  Pto- 
lemy Evergetes,  fucceeded  him  in  the  throne  ;  the  fecond  bore 
the  name  of  Lyfimachus  his  grandfather  by  the  mother,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  for  engaging  in  a  rebellion 
againll  him.  The  name  of  the  dfiughter  was  Berenice,  whofe 
marriage  with  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  has  already 
been  related. 

SECTION  IX. 

Character  and  ^^alities  of  Ptolemt  F hiladelphus. 

i  TOLEMY  Philadelphus  had  certainly  great  and  excellent  qua- 
lities ;  and  yet  we  cannot  prdpofe  him  as  a  pcrfeft  model  of  a 
good  king,  becaufe  thofe  qualities  were  counterpoifed  by  de- 
fers altogether  as  confiderable.  He  difhonoured  the  firll  pe- 
riod of  his  reign,  by  his  refcntment  againll  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon xuerit,  I  mean  Demetrius  Phalereus,  becaufe  he  had  given 
fome  advice  to  his  father,  contrary  to  the  interell  of  Philadel- 
phus, but  e  ntirely  conformable  to  equity  and  natural  right. 
His  immenfe  riches  foon  drew  after  them  a  train  of  luxury  and 
e^eminate  pleafiires,  the  ufual  concomitants  of  fuch  high  for- 
tunes, which  contributed  not  a  little  to  emafculate  his  mind. 
He  was  not  very  induftrious  in  cultivating  the  military  virtues  j 
but  we  tnufi:  acknowledge,  at  the  fame  time,  that  a  remiflhefs 
of  this  nature  is  not  always  a  misfortue  to  a  people. 

He,  however,  made  an  ample  compenfation  for  this  negleft, 
by  his  love  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  his  generofity  to  learned 
men.  The  fame  of  his  liberalities  invited  feveral  illuftrious  poets 
to  his  court,  particularly  Callimachus,  Lycophron,  and  Theo- 
ci'itus  ;  the  laft  of  whom  gives  him  very  lofty  praifes  in  fomc 
of  his  Idyllia.  We  have  already  feen  his  extraordinary  tafte 
for  books  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  he  fpared  no  easpence  in  the 
augmentation  and  embellilhment  of  the  library  founded  by  his 
1  Canon.  Ptolem.  Aflron. 
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father,  and  from  whence  both  thofe  princes  have  derived  as 
much  glory  as  could  have  redounded  to  them  from  the  greateft 
conquefls.  As  Philadelpus  had  abundance  of  wit,  and  his 
happy  genius  had  been  carefully  cultivated  by  great  mafters, 
be  always  retained  a  peculiar  tal^e  for  the  fciences,  but  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  fuited  the  dignity  of  a  prince;  as  he  never  fuffered 
them  to  engrofs  his  whole  attention,  but  regulated  his  propen- 
fity  to  thofe  grateful  amufements,  by  prudence  and  moderation. 
In  order  to  perpetuate  this  tafte  in  his  dominions,  he  erected 
public  fchools  and  academies  at  Alexandria,  where  they  long 
fiourifhed  in  great  reputation.  He  loved  to  converfe  with  men 
of  learning  ;  and  as  the  greatell  mafters  in  every  kind  of  fciencs 
were  emulous  to  obtain  his  favour,  he  extrafted  from  each  of 
them,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  the  flower  and  quintcffence 
of  the  fciences  in  which  they  excelled.  This  is  the  inellimable 
advantage  which  princes  and  great  men  poiTefs  \  and  happy 
are  they  when  they  know  how  to  ufe  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring, in  agreeable  converfations,  a  thoufand  things,  not 
only  curious,  but  ufeful  and  important,  with  reipecl  to  govern- 
ment. 

This  intercourfe  of  Philadelphus  with  learned  men,  and  his 
care  to  place  the  arts  in  honour,  may  be  conlidered  as  the 
fource  of  thofe  meafures  he  purfued,  through  the  courfe  of 
his  long  reign,  to  make  commerce  flourifli  in  his  dominions  j 
and  in  which  attempt  no  prince  ever  fucceeded  more  eiFeclu-f 
ally  than  himfelf.  The  greateft  expences,  in  this  particular, 
could  never  difcourage  him  from  periiftiag  in  what  he  pro- 
pofed  to  accomplifli.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  he  built 
whole  cities,  in  order  to  protect  and  facilitate  his  intended 
traliic  ;  that  he  opened  a  very  long  canal  through  deferts  def- 
titute  of  water;  and  maintained  a  very  numerous  and  com- 
plete navy  in  each  of  the  two  fcas,  merely  for  the  defence  of 
his  merchants.  His  principal  point  in  view  was  to  fecure  to 
itrangers  all  imaginable  fafety  and  freedom  in  his  ports,  with- 
out any  impolitions  on  trade,  or  the  iealt  intention  of  turning 
it  from  its  proper  channel,  in  order  to  make  it  fubfervient  to 
his  own  particular  interell ;  as   he  was  pcrfuaded  that  coiii- 

Oi^j 
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merce  was  like  fome  other  fprings,  that  foon  ceafed  to  flow, 
when  diverted  from  their  natural  courfe. 

Thefe  were  views  worthy  of  a  great  prince,  and  a  confum- 
mate  politician  ;  and  their  lading  effects  were  exceedingly  be- 
neficial to  his  kingdom.  They  have  even  continued  to  our 
days,  ftrengthened  by  the  principles  of  their  firll  eftablifh- 
ment,  after  a  duration  of  of  above  two  thoufand  years  ;  opening 
a  perpetual  flow  of  new  riches,  and  new  commodities  of  every 
kind,  into  all  nations  ;  drawing  continually  from  them  a  return 
of  voluntary  contributions  ;  uniting  the  Eaft  and  the  Weft  by 
the  mutual  fupply  of  their  refpe6tive  wants  ;  and  eftablilhing 
on  this  bails  a  comn^erce  that  has  conftantly  fupported  itfelf 
from  age  to  age  without  interruption.  Thofe  great  conquer- 
ors and  celebrated  heroes,  whofe  merit  has  been  fo  highly  ex- 
tolled, not  to  mention  the  ravages  and  defolation  they  have 
occafioned  to  mankind,  have  fcarce  left  behind  them  any  tra- 
ces of  the  conquefts  and  apquifitions  they  have  made  for  ag- 
grandizing their  empires  ;  or  at  leaft  thofe  traces  have  not 
been  durable,  and  the  revolutions  to  which  the  raoft  potent 
ftates  are  obnoxious,  diveft  them  of  their  conquefts  in  a  ftiort 
time,  and  transfer  them  to  others.  On  the  contrary,  the 
commerce  of  Egypt,  eftablilned  thus  by  Philadelphus,  inftead 
of  being  fliaken  by  time,  has  rather  increafed  through  a  long 
fucceffion  of  ages,  and  become  daily  more  ufeful  and  indif- 
penfible  to  all  nations.  So  that,  when  we  trace  it  up  to  its 
fource,  we  (hall  be  fenlible  that  this  prince  ought  to  be  conli- 
dered  not  only  as  the  benefaftor  of  Egypt,  but  of  all  mankincj 
in  general,  to  the  lateft  pofterity. 

What  we  have  already  obferved,  in  the  hiftory  of  Philadel- 
phus, with  refpeft  to  the  inclination  of  the  neighbouring  peo- 
ple to  tranfplant  themfelves  in  crowds  into  Egypt,  preferring 
a  rcfidcnce  in  a  foreign  land  to  the  natural  afl:e£l:ion  of  man- 
kind for  their  native  foil,  is  another  glorious  panegyric  on 
this  jjrince  ;  as  the  moft  effential  duty  of  kings,  and  the  moft 
grateful  pleafure  they  can  polhbly  enjoy,  amidft  the  fplendors 
pf  a  throne,  is  to  gain  tlie  love  of  mankind,  and  to  make  their 
government  defirable.     Ptolemy  was  fenfible,  as  an  able  poli- 
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ticlan,  that  the  only  fure  expedient  for  extending  his  domi- 
nions, without  any  acl  of  violence,  was  to  multiply  his  fub- 
jefts,  and  attach  them  to  to  his  government,  by  their  intereft 
and  inclination  ;  to  caufe  the  land  to  be  cultivated  in  a  better 
manner ;  to  make  arts  and  manufactures  flourifh ;  and  to  aug- 
ment, by  a  thoufand  judicious  meafures,  the  power  of  a  prince 
and  his  kingdom,  whofe  real  Ilrength  confifts  in  the  multitude 
of  his  fubjeds. 

CHAPTER  III. 

1  HE  third  chapter  comprehends  the  hiflory  of  twenty-five 
jTcars,  including  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes. 

SECTION  I. 

AXTIOCHUS  7hE0S  is  poifoned  hy  his  ^'EEN  LAODICE^ 

The  Death  of  Seleucus. 

As  foon  as  Antiochus  Theos  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
d^ath  "  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  his  father-in-law,  he  divor- 
ced Berenice,  and  recalled  Laodice  and  her  children.  This 
lady,  who  knew  the  variable  difpofttion  and  inconftancy  of 
Antiochus,  and  was  apprehenfive  that  the  fame  levity  of  mind 
would  induce  him  to  fupplant  her,  hy  receiving  Berenice  a-. 
gain,  refolved  to  improve  the  prefeat  opportunity  to  fecure  the 
■crown  for  her  fon.  Her  own  children  were  dilinherited  by 
the  treaty  made  with  Ptolemy^  by  which  it  was  alfo  ftipulat- 
ed,  that  the  ilTue  Berenice  might  have  by  Antiochus  Ihould 
fucceed  to  the  throne ;  and  Ihe  then  had  a  fon.  Laodice, 
therefore,  caufed  Antiochus  to  be  poifoned,  ;  and  when  ihe 
faw  him  expiring,  flie  placed  in  his  bed  a  perfon  named  Ar- 
temon,  who  very  much  refembled  him  both  in  his  features 
and  the  tone  of  his  voice.  He  was  there  to  aft  the  part  fhe 
had  occafion  for,  and  acquitted  himfelf  with  great  dexterity  i 
taking  great   care,   in  the  few  vifits   that  were  rendered  him, 

O  iiy 

m  A   M.  3758,    Ant.  J.  C.  246.    Hieron.  in  Dankl.  Plln,  L  vii.  c.  la.  VaL 
Max,  1  ix.  c.  14.    Soliiu  c.  i.   Jultin.  1.  jgtvii.  c,  i. 
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to  recommend  his  dear  Laodice  and  her  children  to  the  lords 
and  people.  In  his  name  were  iffaed  orders,  by  which  his 
eldeft  fon  Seleucvis  Callinicus  was  appointed  his  fucceil'or.  His 
death  was  then  declared  ;  upon  which  Scleucus  peaceably  af- 
cended  the  throne,  and  enjoyed  it  for  the  fpace  of  twenty 
years.  It  appears  by  the  fequel,  that  his  brother  Antiochus, 
furnamed  Hierax,  had  the  government  of  the  provinces  of 
Aha  Minor,  where  he  commanded  avery  conliderable  body  of 
troops. 

Laodice,  not  believing  herfelf  fafe  as  fong  as  Berenice  and 
her  fon  lived,  concerted  meafures  v.'ith  Seleucus  to  deftroy 
tiiem  alio  ;  but  that  princefs,  being  informed  of  their  dcfign, 
efcaped  the  danger  for  feme  time,  by  retiring  with  her  fon  ^o 
Daplme,  where  ihe  fliut  herfelf  up  in  the  afylum  built  by  Se- 
leucus Nicator  :  But  being  at  lalh  betrayed  by  the  perlidy  of 
thofe  who  beiieged  her  there  by  the  order  of  Laodice,  lirft 
her  fon,  and  then' herfelf,  with  all  the  Egyptians  who  had 
accompanied  her  to  that  retreat,  were  murdered  i"n  the  black- 
eft  and  moft  inhuman  manner. 

This  event  was  an  exa<9;  accomplilliment  of  what  the  pro- 
phet Daniel  had  foretold,  with  relation  to  this  marriage. 
"  "  The  king's  daughter  of  the  South  fliall  come  to  the  king 
*'  of  the  North,  to  make  an  agreement :  But  he  lliall  not  re- 
^'  tain  the  power  of  the  arm  ;  neither  fliall  he  Hand,  nor  his 
"  arra  ;  but  Ihe  fliall  be  given  up,  and  they  that  brought  her, 
?'  and  he  that  t-.gat  her,  and  he  that  fl;rei)gthened  her  in  thtfe 
"  times."  I  am  not  furprifed  that  Porphry,  who  was  a  pro- 
fefied  enemy  to  Chriltiamty,  flioiild  reprefent  thefe  prophe- 
cies of  Daniel,  as  prediclions  made  after  the  feveral  events  to 
which  they  refer  ;  for,  could  they  poffibly  be  clearer,  if  he  had 
even  been  a  fpe6lator  of  what  he  foretold  ? 

What  probability  was  there  that  Egypt  and  Syria,  which,  in 
the  time  of  Daniel,  conftituted  part  of  the  Babylonian  empire, 
as  tributary  provinces,  fliould  each  of  them  be  govei-ned  by 
icings  who  oiginally  fprung  form  Greece?  And  yet  the  pro- 
phet law  them  ellablilhed  in  thofe  domiinions  above  three  bun- 
CJrcd  years  before  that  happened,  plc'bchcld  ihcie  two  kinpi 
Pan.  ^i,  6,  * 
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in  a  ftate  of  war,  and  faw  them  afterwards  reconciled  by  a  trea- 
ty of  peace  ratified  by  a  marriage.  He  alfo  obferved,  that  it 
was  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  not  the  king  of  Syria,  who  ce- 
mented the  union  between  them  by  the  gift  of  his  daughter.  He 
faw  her  conJucled  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  in  a  pompous  and  mag- 
nificent manner  ;  but  was  femlble  that  this  event  would  be  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  ftrange  cataftrophe.  In  a  word,  he  difcovered 
tliat  the  iffue  of  this  princefs,  notwithilanding  all  the  exprefs 
jn-ecautions  in  the  treaty  for  fecuring  their  fuccefiion  to  the 
crown,  in.exclufion  of  the  children  by  a  former  marriage,  were 
fo  far  from  afcending  the  throne,  that  they  were  entirely  exter- 
minated ;  and  that  the  new  queen  herfelf  was  delivered  up  to 
her  rival,  who  caufed  her  to  be  dellroyed,  with  all  the  officers 
who  conducted  her  oat  of  Egypt  into  Syria,^and,  till  then,  had 
been  her  iirength  and  fupport.  "  Great  God  I  how  worthy 
*'  are  thy  oracles  to  be  believed  and  reverenced  !"  "  Tellimo- 
*'  nia  tua  credibilia  faila  funt  nlmis." 

Whilft  Berenice  was  befieged  and  blocked  up  in  Daphne, 
the  cities  of  Afia  Minor,  who  had  received  intelligence  of  her 
treatment,  v»'cre  touched  with  compalllon  at  her  misfortune  : 
In  confeouence  of  which  they  formed  a  confederacy,  and  fent 
a  body  of  troops  to  Antioch  for  her  relief.  Her  brother  Pto- 
lemy Evergetes  was  alfo  as  expeditious  as  poffibie  to  advance 
thither  with  a  formidable  army  ;  but  tlie  unhappy  Berenice 
and  her  children  were  dead  before  any  of  thefe  auxiliary  troops 
could  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  fiege  had  been  carried  on 
agalnil  her.  When  they  therefore  faw  that  all  their  endeavours 
to  fave  tl;e  queen  and  her  children  were  rendered  ineiTedual, 
they  immediately  dcterminined  to  revenge  her  death,  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  The  troops  of  Afia  joined  thofe  of  Egypt  ; 
and  Ptolemy,  who  caramanded  them,  was  as  fuccefsful  as  he 
could  delire  in  the  fatisfaclion  of  his  jail  refentment.  The  cri-, 
minal  proceeding  of  Laodice,  and  of  the  king  her  fon,  who  had 
made  himiclf  an  accomplice  in  her  barbaritv,  foon  alienated 
the  aiTeclion  of  the  people  from  tliem  ;  and  Ftolemy  not  only 
caufed  Laodice  to  fuffer  death,  but  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all 
^jl'u  and  Ciiiciaj  after  which  he  paffed  the  Euphrates,  and 
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conquered  all  the  country  as  far  as  Babylon  and  the  Tygris  ; 
and  if  the  progrefs  of  his  arms  had  not  been  interrupted  by  a 
fedition  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Egypt,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  fubdued  all  the  provinces  of  the  Syrian  empire. 
He,  however,  left  Antiochus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  govern  the 
provinces  he  had  gained  on  this  fide  mount  Taurus  ;  and  Xan- 
tippus  was  intrufted  with  thofe  that  lay  beyond  it :  Ptolemy 
then  marched  back  to  Egypt,  laden  with  the  fpoils  he  had  ac- 
quired by  his  conquefts. 

This  prince  carried  off  forty  thoufand  *  talents  of  filver,  with 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  veffels,  and  two  thou- 
fand five  hundred  flatues,  part  of  which  were  thofe  Egyptian 
idols,  that  Cambyfes,  after  his  conqueft  of  this  kingdom,  had 
fent  into  Perfia.  Ptolemy  gained  the  hearts  of  his  fubjeds  by 
replacing  thofe  idols  in  their  ancient  temples,  when  he  return- 
ed from  this  expedition  :  For  the  Egyptians,  who  were  more 
devoted  to  their  fuperftitious  idolatry  than  all  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, thought  they  could  not  fufficiently  exprefs  their  venera- 
tion and  gratitude  to  a  king,  who  had  reftored  their  gods  to 
them  in  fueh  a  manner.  Ptolemy  derived  from  this  adlion  the 
title  of  Evergetes,  which  fignifies  a  benefactor,  and  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  all  appellations  which  conquerors  have  affumed 
from  a  falfe  idea  of  glory.  An  epithet  of  this  nature  is  the 
true  charafteriftic  of  kings,  whofe  folid  greatnefs  confifts  in  the 
inclination  a  d  ability  to  improve  the  welfare  of  their  fubj efts; 
^nd  it  were  to  be  wilhed,  that  Ptolemy  had  merited  this  title 
by  aclions  more  worthy  of  it. 

All  this  was  alfo  accomplifhed  exaftly  as  the  prophet  Daniel 
had  foretold  ;  and  we  need  only  cite  the  text,  to  prove  what 
we  advance.  **  °  But  out  of  a  branch  of  her  root,"  intimating 
tlie  king  of  the  South,  who  was  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  the  fon 
cf  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  "  Ihall  one  ftand  up  in  his  eftate, 
*'  which  fhall  come  with  an  army,  and  ihall  enter  into  the 
*'  fortrefs  of  the  king  of  the  North,"  Seleucus  Callinicus,  "  and 
*'  fhall  deal  againft  them,  and  fhall  prevail.  And  ftiailalfo  carry 
"  captives  into  Egypt,  their  gods,  witli  their  princes,  and  with 

o  Dan.  xi.  7.  9. 
•  About  fix  millions  Sterling. 
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"  their  precious  vefftis  of  filver  and  of  gold  ;  and  he  (hall  con- 
"  tinue  more  years  than  the  king  of  the  North.  So  the  king 
♦'  of  the  South  fhall  come  into  his  kingdom,  and  ftiall  return 
*'  into  his  own  land  ;"  namely,  into  that  of  Egypt. 

P  When  Ptolemy  Evergetes  firft  fet  out  on  his  expedition, 
his  queen  Berenice,  who  .enderly  loved  him,  being  apprehen- 
five  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  would  be  expofed  in  the  war, 
made  a  vow  to  confecrate  her  hair,  if  he  fhould  happen  to  re- 
turn in  fafety.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  facrifice  of  the  orna- 
ment Ihe  moft  efleemed  ;  and  when  flbe  at  laft  faw  him  return 
with  fo  much  glory,  the  accomplifliment  of  her  promife  was 
her  immediate  care  ;  in  order  to  which  (he  caufed  her  hair  to 
be  cut  off,  and  then  dedicated  it  to  the  gods,  in  the  temple 
which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  founded  in  honour  to  his 
beloved  Arunoe  on  Zephyrium,  a  promontory  in  Cyprus,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Zephyrian  Venus.  This  confecrated  hair 
being  loft  foon  after  by  fome  unknown  accident,  Ptolemy  was 
extreinely  offended  with  the  priefts  for  their  negligence;  upon 
which  Conon  of  Samos,  an  artful  courtier,  and  alio  a  mathe- 
matician, being  then  at  Alexandria,  took  upon  him  to  affirm, 
that  the  locks  of  the  queen's  hair  had  been  conveyed  to  hea- 
ven ;  and  he  pointed  out  feven  ftars  near  the  lion's  tail,  which 
till  then  had  never  been  part  of  any  conftellation  ;  declaring  at 
the  fame  time,  that  tliofe  were  the  hair  of  Berenice.  Several 
other  aftronomers,  either  to  make  their  court  as  well  as  Conon, 
or  that  they  might  not  draw  upon  themfelves  the  difpleafure 
of  Ptolemy,  gave  thofe  ftars  the  fame  name,  which  is  ftill  ufed 
to  this  day.  Callimachus,  who  had  been  at  the  court  of  Phi- 
ladelphus, compofed  a  fhort  poem  on  the  hair  of  Berenice, 
which  Catullus  afterwards  tranflated  into  Latin,  which  verfion 
is  come  down  to  us. 

^  Ptolemy,  in  his  return  from  this  expedition,  pafTed  through 
Jerufalem,  where  he  ofFered  a  great  number  of  facrifices  to  the 
God  of  Ifrael,  in  order  to  render  homage  to  him,  for  the  vic- 
tories he  had  obtained  over  the  king  of  Syria  ;  by  which  ac- 
tion he  evidently  difcovered    his    preference  of  the  true  God 

P  Hygini.  Poet.  Aftron.  1.  ii.  Noncuj  in  hill.  Synag,  Catullus  de  coma  Beren. 
q  Jofcf  h.  contra  Aj-pian.  L  ii. 
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to  all  the  idols  of  Egypt.  Perhaps  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
were  fliewn  to  that  prince,  and  he  might  conclude,  from  what 
tliey  contained,  that  all  his  conquefts  and  fucceiTes  were  owing 
to  that  God  who  had  caufed  them  to  be  foretold  fo  exaftly  by 
his  prophets. 

■^  Seleucus  had  been  detained  for  fome  time  in  his  kingdom 
by  the  apprehenfion  of  domeftic  troubles  ;  but  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  P:olemy  was  retiftrning  to  Egypt,  liC 
fet  fail  with  a  confiderable  fleet,  to  reduce  the  revolted  cities. 
His  enterprife  was,  however,  inefFeftual ;  for,  as  foon  as  he 
advanced  into  the  open  fea'  his  whole  navy  w^ais  deflroyed  by  a 
violent  temped  ;  as  if  heaven  itfelf,  fays  *  Juilin,  had  made 
the  winds  and  v/aves  the  minifters  of  his  vengeance  on  this 
parricide.  Seleucus,  and  fome  of  his  attendants,  were  almod 
the  only  perfons  who  were  faved ;  and  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  they  efcaped  naked  from  the  wreck.  But  this 
dreadful  ftroke,  which  feemed  intended  to  overwhelm  hira, 
contributed,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  i-e-ellablilhment  of  his  af- 
fairs. The  cities  of  Alia  which  had  revolted,  through  the 
horror  they  conceived  againfl  him,  after  the  murder  of  Bere- 
nice and  her  children,  no  fooner  received  intelligence  of  the 
great  lofs  he  had  now  fuftained,  than  they  imagined  him  fufli- 
ciently  punifhed,  and  as  their  hatred  was  then  changed  into 
compaffion,  they  all  declared  for  him  anew. 

*  This  unexpe£led  change  having  reinftated  him  in  the  great- 
eft  part  of  his  dominions,  he  was  induilrious  to  raife  another 
army  to  recover  the  reft.  This  effort,  however,  proved  as 
imfuccefsful  as  the  former;  his  army  was  defeated  by  the  forces 
of  Ptolemy,  who  cut  off  the  greateft  part  of  his  troops.  He 
faved  himfelf  at  Antioch,  with  the  fmall  number  of  men  who 
Tvere  left  liim  when  he  efcaped  from  the  fliip wreck  at  fea :  As 
if,  fays  a  certain  hiflorian,  he  had  recovered  liis  former  power, 

^  A.  M.  3759.     Ant.  J.  C.  245.    Juftin.  1.  xxvii.  c.  2. 
*  A.  M.  3760.     Ant.  J..C.  244. 

*  Vtlut  diis  ipfis  parrlcidium  vindicantibus. 
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only  to  lofe  it  a  fecond  time  with  the  greater  mortification,  bj 
a  fatal  viciffitude  of  fortune +. 

x\fter  this  fecond  fruftration  of  his  affairs,  the  cities  of 
Smyrna  and  Magnefia,  in  Afia  Minor,  were  induced,  by  mere 
r.ffeftion  to  Seleucus,  to  form  a  Confederacy  in  his  favour,  by 
which  they  mutually  ftipulated  to  fupport  him.  They  were 
greatly  attached  to  his  family,  from  whom  they  undoubtedly 
had  received  many  extraordinary  favours  :  They  had  even 
rendered  divine  honours  to  his  father,  Antiochus  Thcos,  and 
alfo  to  Stratonice,  the  mother  of  this  latter.  Callinicus  re- 
tained a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  regard  thefe  cities  had 
teftiued  for  his  intereft,  and  afterwards  granted  them  feveral 
advantageous  privileges.  They  caufed  the  treaty  we  have 
mentioned  to  be  engraven  on  a  large  column  of  marble,  which 
ftill  fubfifts,  and  is  now  in  the  area  before  the  theatre  at  Ox- 
ford. This  column  was  brought  out  of  Afia,  by  Thomas  Earl 
of  Arundel,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firfl, 
and,  with  feveral  other  antique  marbles,  were  prefented  to 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  by  his  grandfon,  Henry  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  All  the  learned 
world  ought  to  think  themfelves  indebted  to  noblemen  who 
are  emulous  to  adorn  and  enrich  univerfities  in  fucli  a  ge- 
nerous manner  ;  and  I  wifli  the  fame  zeal  liad  been  e-ver  tefti- 
fied  for  that  of  Paris,  the  mother  of  all  the  rell,  and  whofe 
antiquity  and  reputation,  in  conjunclion  with  the  abilities  of 
her  profeffors,  and  her  attachment  to  the  facred  pcrfons  of 
kings,  have  rendered  her  worthy  of  being  favoured  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  by  princes  and  great  men.  The  eflabliiliment 
of  a  library  in  this  illuflrious  feminary  would  be  an  immortal 
honour  to  the  perfon  who  Ihould  lay  the  foundation  of  fuch 
a  work. 

Seleucus,  in  the  extremities  to  which  he  was  reduced,  had 
made  application  to  his  brother  Antiochus,  whom  he  promi- 
fed  to  inveft  with  the  fovereignty  of  the  provinces  of  ACva.  Mi- 
nor, provided  he  would  join  him  with  his  troops,  and  ad  in 
concert  with  him.     The  young  prince  was  then  at  the   head 

+  Quafi  ad  ludibrium  tantum  fortunae  natus  efiet,  nee  propter  aliud  opes  regai 
recepiffet,  quam  ut  amitteret.     Juftia. 
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of  an  arm  J  in  thofe  provinces ;  and  though  he  was  but  four- 
teen years  of  age  *,  yet,  as  he  had  all  tlie  ambition  and  malig- 
nity of  mind  that  appear  in  men  of  an  advanced  age,  he  im- 
mediately accepted  the  offers  made  him,  and  advanced  in  quell 
of  his  brother,  not  with  any  intention  to  fecure  him  the  en- 
joyment of  his  dominions,  but  to  feize  them  for  himfelf.  His 
avidity  was  fo  great,  and  he  was  always  fo  ready  to  feize  for 
himfelf  whatever  came  in  his  way,  without  the  leaft  regard  to 
jullice,  that  he  acquired  the  furname  of  Hierax  f ,  which  fig- 
nifies  a  bird  that  preys  on  all  things  he  finds,  and  thinks  every 
thing  good  upon  which  he  lays  his  talons. 

*  When  Ptolemy  received  intelligence,  that  Antigous  was 
preparing  to  aft  in  concert  with  Seleucus  againfl  him,  he  re- 
conciled himfelf  with  the  latter,  and  concluded  a  truce  with 
him  for  ten  years,  that  he  might  not  have  both  thofe  princes 
for  his  enemies  at  the  fame  time. 

"  Antigonus  Gonatus  died  much  about  this  period,  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  or  eighty  three  years  ;  after  he  had  reigned 
thirty-four  years  in  Macedonia,  and  forty-four  in  Greece.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Demetrius,  who  reigned  ten  years, 
and  made  himfelf  mafler  of  Cyrenaica  and  all  Libya.  *  De- 
metrius firfl  married  the  fifter  of  Antiochus  Hierax ;  but  O- 
lympias,  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  engaged  him 
after  the  death  of  her  hufbaud  Alexander,  who  was  likewife 
her  brother,  to  efpoufe  her  daughter  Phthia.  The  firfl  wife 
being  unable  to  fupport  this  injurious  proceeding,  retired  to 
her  brother  Antiochus,  and  earneflly  prefTed  him  to  declare 
war  againfl  her  faithlefs  hulband :  But  his  attention  was  then 
taken  up  with  other  views  and  employments. 

This  prince  ftill  continued  his  military  preparations,  as  if 

t  A.  M.  3761.  Ant.  J.  C.  243. 
*'  A.  M.  376a.  Ant.  J.  C.  44a. 
*  Polyb.  1.  ii,  p.  131.     Jullin.  1.  xxviii.  c,  r. 

*  Antiochus,  cum  effet  annos  quatuordecim  natus,  fupra  aetatem  regni  avidas, 
occafioner*  non  tan^  pio  animo,  quam  offcrebatur,  arripuit ;  feci,  latronis  more,  to- 
tum  fratri  eripere  cupiens,  puer  fcelcratatn  virilcnique  fumit  audaciam.  Undc 
Hierax  eft  cognominattis :  quia,  non  bomuus  fed  accipitii  ritu,  in  alicnis  eripieo- 
dis  vitam  fedaretur.    Juftia, 

t  A  K  te. 
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he  defigned  to  aflift  his  brother,  in  purfuance  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween them  * ;  but  his  real  intention  was  to  dethrone  him,  and 
he  concealed  the  virulent  dlfpofition  of  an  enemy  under  the 
name  of  a  brother.  Seleucus  penetrated  his  fcheme,  and  im:- 
mediately  pafled  Mount  Taurus,  in  order  to  check  his  progrefs. 

'  Antiochus  founded  his  pretext  on  the  promife  which  had 
been  made  him  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  provinces  of  Ana 
Minor,  as  a  compenfation  for  affiiling  his  brother  againft  Pto- 
lemy ;  but  Seleucus,  who  then  faw  himfelf  difengaged  frora 
that  war  without  the  aid  of  his  brother,  did  not  conceive  him- 
felf obliged  to  perform  that  promife.  Antiochus  refoiving  to 
perfiil  in  his  pretenlions,  and  Seleucus  refufing  to  allow  them, 
it  became  neceffary  to  decide  the  difference  by  arms.  A  bat- 
tle was  accordingly  fought  near  Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  whereio 
Seleucus  was  defeated,  and  efeaped  with  the  utmoft  difficulty 
from  the  enemy.  Antiochus  was  aMb  expofed  to  great  dan- 
gers, notwithftanding  his  vi6lory.  The  troops  on  whofe  va- 
lour he  chiefly  relied,  vrere  a  body  of  Gauls  whom  he  had 
taken  into  his  pay ;  and  they  were  undoubtedly  fome  of  thofe 
who  had  fettled  in.  Galatia.  Thefe  traitors,  upon  a  confufed 
report  that  Seleucus  had  been  killed  in  the  aftion,  had  form- 
ed a  refolution  to  deftroy  Antiochus,  perfuading  themfelves 
that  they  ftiould  be  abfolute  maflers  of  Alia,  after  the  death 
of  thc^e  two  princes.  Antiochus  therefore  was  obliged,  for 
his  own  prefervation,  to  dillribute  all  the  money  of  the  armj 
amongil  them. 

'•  Eumenes,  prince  of  Pergamus,  being  defiroxrs  of  improv- 
ing this  conjundure,  advanced  with  all  his  forces  againll  An- 
tiochus and  the  Gauls,  in  full  expedation  to  ruin  them  both, 
in  confequence  of  their  divilion.  The  imminent  danger  to 
which  Antiochus  was  then  reduced,  obliged  him  to  make  a 
new  treaty  with  the  Gauls,  wherein  he  llipulated  to  renounce 
the  title  of  their  mafter,  which  he  had  before  alTumed,  for 
that  of  their  ally  ;  and  he  alfo  entered  into  a  league  offenfive 
and  defenfive  with  that  people.     This  treaty,  however,  did 

'  Juftin.  1.  xxvii.  c.  2.  ♦ 

*  Juftin.  1.  xxvii.  c.  3. 
*  fro  ausilio  bellum,  pro  fratre  boftem,  imploratus  exhibult. 
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not  prevent  Eumcnes  from  attacking  them  ;  and  as  he  came 
iipon  them  in  fuch  a  fudclcn  and  unexpecled  manner  as  did 
not  allow  them  any  time  to  recover  after  their  fatigues,  or  to 
furnilli  themfelves  with  new  recruits,  he  obtained  a  victory- 
over  them,  v.'hich  coll  him  but  little,  and  laid  all  Afia  Minor 
open  to  him. 

^  Eumencs,  upon  this  fortunate  event,  abandoned  himfelf 
to  intemperance  and  excefs  at  his  table,  and  died  after  a  reign 
of  twenty  years.  As  he  left  no  children,  he  was  fucceedcd  by 
Attains,  his  coufin-german,  who  was  the  fon  of  Attalus,  his 
father's  younger  brother.  This  prince  was  wife  and  valiant, 
and  perfectly  qualified  to  preferve  the  conquefis  that  he  in- 
herited. He  entirely  reduced  the  Gauls,  and  then  ellabliih- 
ed  himfelf  fo  efFeclually  in  his  dominions,  that  he  took  upon 
him.felf  the  title  of  king  ;  for  though  his  predecefibrs  had  en- 
joyed ail  the  power,  they  had  never  ventured  to  alTume  the 
ftilc  of  fovereigns.  Attalus,  therefore,  was  the  firft  of  his 
houfe  who  took  it  upon  him,, and  tranfmittcd  it,  with  his  domi- 
nions, to  his  polierity,  who  enjoyed  it  to  the  third  generation. 

Whilil  Eumenes,  and  after  him,  Attalus,  were  feizing  the 
provinces  of  the  Syrian  empire  in  the  Well,  Theodotus  and 
Arfaces  were  proceeding  by  tlieir  example  in  the  Eaft.  **  The 
latter,  hearing  that  Seleucus  had  been  flain  in  the  battle  of 
Ancyra,  turned  his  arms  agaiiiil  Hyrcania,  and  annexed  it  to 
Parthia,  which  he  had  difmembered  from  the  empire.  He 
then  ere£ted  thefe  two  provinces  into  a  kingdom,  which,  in 
procefs  of  time,  became  very  formidable  to  the  empire  of  the 
Romans.  Theodotus  dying  foon  after,  Arfaces  made  a  league 
ofFenfive  and  defenllve  with  his  fon,  who  bore  the  fame  name, 
and  fucceeded  his  father  in  Badtria  ;  and  they  mutually  fup- 
ported  themfelves  in  their  dominions  by  this  union.  The 
two  brothers,  notwithftanding  thefe  tranfa6lions,  continued 
the  war  againll  each  other  with  the  moft  implacable  warmth, 
not  confidcring,  that   while  they  contended  with  each  other 

'  A.  M.  3763.    Ant.  J.  C.  J41.    Atl)c;i.  ].  x.  p.  44J.     Strab.  1.  xiii.  p.  624^ 
Valer.  Excerpt,  ex  Polyb. 
k  Juftin.  1.  xli.  c.  4. 
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for  the  empire  their  father  had  left  them,  the  whole  would  be 
gradually  wrefled  from  them  by  their  common  enemies. 

The  treafure  and  forces  of  Antiochus  being  exhaufhed  by 
the  feveral  overthrows  and  lofles  he  had  fuftailied,  he  was 
obliged  to  wander  from  one  retreat  to  anbther,  with  the  fliat- 
tered  remains  of  his  party,  till  he  was  at  laft  entirely  driven 
out  of  Mefopotamia :  Finding,  therefore,  that  there  was  no 
place  in  all  tlie  empire  of  Syria,  ^  where  he  could  pofubly  con- 
tinue in  fafety,  he  retired  for  refuge  to  Ariarathes,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  whofe  daughter  he  had  efpoufed.  Ariarathes, 
notwitJiftanding  this  alliance,  was  foon  weary  of  entertaining 
a  fon-in-law  who  became  a  burden  to  him  ;  for  which  ixafon 
he  determined  to  deftroy  him.  Antiochus  being  informed  of 
his  deiign,  avoided  the  danger  by  a  fpeed}'^  retreat  intolEgypt  ; 
where  he  rather  chofe  to  deliver  himfelf  up  to  the  power 
of  Ptolemy,  the  profefled  enemy  of  his  houfe,  than  to  truft  a 
brother  whom  he  had  fo  highly  offended.  He  however  had 
reafon  to  repent  of  this  proceeding  ;  for,  immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  Egypt,  Ptolemy  caufed  him  to  be  feized  and  impri- 
foned  ;  **  he  alfo  placed  a  ftrong  guard  over  him,  and  detained 
him  feveral  years  in  that  confinement,  till  at  laft  he  found 
means  to  efcape  by  the  afliftance  of  a  courtefan ;  but  as  he 
was  quitting  that  kingdom,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  af- 
faffinated  by  a  band  of  robbers. 

'  Ptolemy,  in  the  mean  timcj  devoted  the  fweets  of  peace 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  fciences  in  his  dominions,  and  the 
enlargement  of  his  father's  library  at  Alexandria  Vv'ith  all  forts 
of  books  :  But  as  a  proper  colleclion  could ^not  well  be  made 
without  an  able  librarian,  to  whofe  care  it  would  be  likewif^ 
neceffary  to  coniign  them,  ^  Evergetes,  upon  the  death  of 
Zefiodotus,  who  liad  exercifed  that  fundi  on  from  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  the  grandfather  of  that  paince,  fent  to  Athens 
for  Eratofthenes  the  Gyrenia'n,  who  was  then  in  great  rejiu- 
tation,  and  had  been  educated  by  Callimachus,  a  native  of  the 
k     Volume  VI,  F 

cA.  M.  3774.  Ant.J.  C.  230. 
d  A.  M.  3778.  Ant.  J.  C.  a'i6. 
eA.  M.  3765.  Ant.  J.  C.  239. 
f  Suid.  m.  Tec,  Zr.iilaTt;. 
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fame  country,  ^  He  was  a  man  of  univerfal  learning  ;  but 
none  of  his  works  have  been  tranfmiued  to  iis,  except  his  ca- 
talogue of  the  kings  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  with  the  years  of 
their  refpeclive  reigns,  from  Menes,  or  Mifraim,  who  firil 
peopled  Egypt  after  the  deluge,  to  the  Trojan  war.  This  ca- 
talogue contains  a  fuccellion  of  thirty-eight  kings,  and  is  flill 
to  be  feen  in  Syncellus. 

"^  When  Seleucus  faw  himfelf  extricated  from  the  troubles 
his  brother  had  occafioned,  his  firfi:  cares  were  employed  in  the 
re-eftablifliineMt  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  dominions  he 
poffeffed  ;  and  when  he  had  acccmpliflied  this,  he  turned  his 
chough'ts  to  the  reduction  of  the  oriental  provinces  which  had 
revolted  from  him.  This  laft  attempt,  however,  was  not  at- 
tended with  fuccefs  ;  for  Arfaces  had  been  allowed  too  much 
time  to-  ftrengthen  himfelf  in  his  ufurpation.  Seleucus  there- 
fore, ai'tv'^r  manjf  ineiTectual  endeavours  to  recover  thofe  terri- 
tories^ wr.3  obliged  to  difcontinue  his  enterprife  in  a  diftio- 
nourable  manner.  Ke  perhaps  might  have  fucceeded  better 
in  time,  if  nevv^  commotions,  which  had  been  excited  in  his 
dominions  during  his  abfence,  had  not  compelled  him  to  make  a 
fpeedy  return,  in  order  to  fupprefs  them.  This  furniilied  Ar- 
faces with  a  new  opportunity  of  eftablifhing  his  power  fo  effec- 
tually, that  all  future  efforts  were  incapable  of  reducing  it. 

'  Seleucus,  however,  made  a  new  attempt,  as  foon  as  his 
affairs  would  admit  ;  But  this  fecond  expedition  proved  more 
unfortunate  than  the  firft  ;  for  he  was  not  only  defeated,  but 
taken  prifoner  by  Arfaces,  in  a  great  battle.  The  Parthians 
celebrated,  for  many  fuceeeding  years,  the  anniverfary  of  this 
viftory,  which  they  confidered  as  the  firft  day  of  their  liberty, 
though  in  reality  it  was  the  firll  era  of  their  flavery ;  for  the 
world  never  produced  greater  tyrants  than  thofe  Parthian 
kings  to  whom  they  were  fubjecled.  The  Macedonian  yoke 
would  have  been  much  more  fupportable  than  their  oppreflive 
govennnent,  if  they  had  perfevered  to  fubmit  to  it.  Arfaces 
now  began  to  affume  the  title  of  king,  and  firmly  eitablifhed 

P  Id.  in  voc.  \'Siik\o>iioi  et  EpecrirS^ivti;. 

hA.  M.  3-68.     Ant.  J.  C.  136. 
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this  empire  of  the  Eaft,  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  counter-, 
poifed  the  Roman  power,  and  became  a  barrier,  which  all  the 
armies  of  that  people  were  incapable  of  forcing.  Ail  the 
kings  who  fucceeded  Arfaces  made  it  an  indilpenfable  law, 
snd  counted  it  an  honour,  to  be  called  bj  his  name  ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  kings  of  Egypt  retained  that  of  Ptolemy, 
as  long  as  the  race  of  Ptolemy  Soter  governed  that  kint^dom. 
Arfaces  raifed  himfelf  to  a  throne  from  the  lowed  condition 
of  life,  and  became  as  memorable  among  the  Parthians,  as  Cy- 
rus had  been  among  the  Perfians,  or  Alexander  among  the 
Macedonians,  or  Romulus  among  the  Romans  *.  This  veri- 
fies that  paffage  in  holy  fcripture,  which  declares,  "  ''  That 
"  the  Mod  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth 
•'  it  to  whomfoeyer  he  will,  and  fctteth  up  over  it  the  bafefl 
"  of  men." 

^  Onias,  the  fovereign  pontiff  of  the  Jews,  had  neglefted  to 
fend  Ptolemy  the  ufual  tribute  of  twenty  talents,  which  his 
predeceflbrs  had  always  paid  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  as  a  tefti- 
monial  of  the  homage  they  rendered  to  that  crown.  The  king 
fent  Athenion  one  of  his  courtiers,  to  Jerufalem,  to  demand  the 
payment  of  the  arrears,  which  then  amounted  to  a  great  fum  ; 
and  to  threaten  the  Jews,  in  cafe  of  rcfual,  with  a  body  of 
troops,  who  ihould  be  commillioned  to  expel  them  from  their 
country,  and  divide  it  among  themfelves.  The  alarin  was  very 
great  at  Jerufalem  on  this  occafion  ;  and  it  was  thought  necef- 
fary  to  fend  a  deputation  to  the  king,  in  the  perfon  of  Jofeph, 
the  nephev/  of  Onias,  who,  though  in  the  prime  of  his  youth, 
was  univerfally  efleemed  for  his  prudence,  probity,  and  jullice. 
Athenion,  during  his  continuance  at  Jerufalem,  had  conceived 
a  great  regard  for  his  character ;  and  as  he  fet  out  for  Egypt 
before  him,  he  promifed  to  render  him  all  the  good  offices  in 
liis  power  with  the  king.  Jofeph  followed  him  in  a  fhort  time  ; 
and  on  his  way  met  with  feveral  confiderable  perfons  of  Coe- 

^  Dan.  It.  17. 

1  A.  M.  3771.     Ant.  J.  C.  433.     Jofeph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  3.  et  4. 

■*  Arfaces,  quaefito  fimul  conftitutoque  regno,  non  minus  memorabiljs  Parthin 
(fuit,)  quam  PsrCs  Cyrus,  Macedonibus  Alexander,  Romanis  Romulus.  Juflia, 
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lofjria  and  Paleftine,  who  v/ere  alfo  going  to  Egypt,  with  an 
intention  to  oifer  ternns  for  farming'the  great  revenues  of  thofe 
provinces.  As  the  equipage  of  Jofeph  was  far  from  being  fo 
magnificent  as  theirs,  they  treated  him  with  little  refpecl,  and. 
ccnfidered  him  as  a  perfon  of  no  gi^eat  capacity.  Jofeph  con- 
cealed his  diffatisfaftion  at  their  behaviour  ;  but  drew,  from  the 
converfation  that  paffed  between  them,  all  the  circumftances 
be  could  defire,  with  relation  to  the  affair  that  brought  them  to 
court,  and  without  feeming  to  have  any  particular  view  in  the 
curiofity  he  exprefl'ed. 

When  they  arrived  at  Alexandria,  they  were  informed  that 
the  kin'g  had  taken  a  progrefs  to  Memphis  ;  and  Jofeph  was  the 
only  perfon  among  them  who  fet  out  from  thence,  in  order 
to  v.'sit  upon  that  monarch,  without  lofing  a  moment's  time, 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him,  as  he  was  returning 
from  Memphis,  with  the  queen  and  Athenion  in  his  chariot. 
The  king,  who  had  received  impreflions  in  his  favour  from' 
Athsnion,  was  extremely  delighted  at  his  prefenee,  and  invited 
him  Into  his  chariot.  Jofeph,  to  excufe  his  uncle,  reprefented 
the  infirmities  of  his  great  age,  and  the  natural  tardinefs  of  his 
difpofitlon,  in  fuch  'an  engaging  manner,  as  fatisfied  Ptolemy, 
and  created  in  him  an  extraordinary  efteem  for  the  advocate 
■who  had  fo  efFeftually  pleaded  the  caufe  of  that  pontiff.  He 
alfo  ordered  him  an  apartment  in  the  royal  palace  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  allowed  him  a  place  at  his  table. 

When  the  appointed  day  came  for  purchafing,  by  audlion^ 
the  privilege  of  farming  the  revenues  of  the  pi-ovinces,  the 
companions  of  Jofeph  in  his  journey  to  Egypt  offered  no  mqre 
than  eiglit  thoufand  talents  for  the  provinces  of  Coelofyria, 
Phoenicia,  Judaea,  and  Samaria.  Upon  which  Jofeph,  wha 
had  difcovered,  in  the  converfation  that  paffed  between  them 
in  his  prefenee,  that  this  purchafe  was  worth  double  the  fum 
they  offered,  reproached  them  for  depriciating  the  king's  re- 
venues in  til  at  manner,  and  offered  twice  as  much  as  they  had 
done.  Ptolemy  was  well  fatisfied  to  fee  his  revenues  fo  con- 
fiderably  increafed  ;  but  being  apprehcnfive  that  the  perfon 
v/ho  proffered  fo  large  a  fum  would  be  in  no  condition  to  pay 
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it,  he  alked  Jofeph  what  fecurity  he  would  give  him   for   the 
performance  of  his  agreement  ?   The   Jewilli  deputy  replied, 
with  a  calm  air,  that  he  had  fuch  perfons  to  offer  for  his  fecu- 
r'lty  on  that  occafion,  as  he  was  certain  his  majeftj  could  have 
no  obje£Vions  to.     Upon  bemg  ordered  to   mention   them,  he 
named  the  king  and  queen  themfelves  ;  and  added,  that   they 
would  be  his  fecurities  to  each  other.     The  king  could  not  a- 
void  fmiling  at  this  little  pleafantry,  which  put   him   into  fo 
good  an  humour,  that  he  allowed  him  to  farm  the  revenues 
without  any  other  fecurity  than  his  verbal  promife  for  payment. 
Jofeph  acled  in  that  ftation  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  to  the 
mutual  fatisfaftion  of  the  court  and  provinces.  His  rich  com- 
petitors, who  had  farmed  thofe  revenues  before,  returned  home 
in  the  utmoft  confufion,  and  had  reafon  to  be  fenfible,  that  a 
magnificent  equipage  is  a  very  inconhderable  indication  of  merit. 
^  King  Demetrius  died,  about  this  time,  in  Macedonia,  and 
left  a  fon,  named  Philip,  in  an  early  ftate  of  minority ;  for 
which  reafon  his   guardianfhip  was  configned   to   Antigonus, 
who,  having  efpoufed  the  mother  of  his   pupil,  afcended   the 
throne,  and  reigned  for  the  fpace  of  tv/elve   years.     He    was 
magnificent  in  promifes,  but  extremely  frugal  in  performance, 
which  occafiioned  his  being  furnamed  Dct^on  *. 

"  Five  or  fix  years  after  this  period,  Seleucus  Callinicus, 
who  for  fome  time  had  continued  in  a  ftate  of  capLiV^.y  in 
Parthia,  died  in  that  country  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe.  Ar- 
faces  had  always  treated  him  as  a  king  during  his  coniine- 
ment.  His  wife  was  Laodice,  the  lifter  of  Andromachus,  one 
of  his  generals  ;  and  he  had  two  fons  and  a  daughter  by  ihac 
marriage.  He  efpoufed  his  daughter  to  Mithridates  king  of 
Pontus,  and  configned  Phrygia  to  her  for  her  dowry.  His 
Ions  were  Seieucus  and  Antiochus  ;  the  former  of  whom,  fur- 
named  Ceraunus,  fucceeded  him  in  the  throne, 

We  are  now  arrived  at  ihe  period  v/herein  the   republic   of 

Piij 

*"  A.  M.  3772.  Ant.  J.  C.  23a.  Juftln.  1.  xxviii.  c.  3.  Dexipp.  Porphyr.  Eufeb. 
»  A.  M.  3778.     Ant.  J.  C.  aa6.     Juftin.  1.  vii.  c.  3.     Athen.  p.  153. 
*  This  name  fignifies,  in  the  Greek  language,  "  One  who  will  give,"   tha;  ifi 
la  fay,  a  perfon  who  piomiks  to  giv?,  but  a<'Vir  gives  \\;Jiat  be  promises, 
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the  Acbaeans  begins  to  appear  with  luftre  inhlftory,  and  was 
in  a  condition  to  fuftain  wars,  particularly  againfl  that  of  the 
Lacedaernonians.  It  will  therefore  be  neceffary  for  me  to  re- 
prefent  the  Hate  of  thofe  two  republics  :  and  I  ihall  begin  with 
that  of  the  Achaeans. 


SECTION  II. 

Character  of  Araivs^wIo  delivers  SicroNfrom  Ti^rannt. 

The  Establishment  of  the  Achae.ans. 
JL  he  republic  of  the  Achaeans"  was  not  Gonfiderable  at  firft, ei- 
ther for  the  number  of  its  troops,  the  immenfity  of  its  riches, 
or  the  extent  of  its  territory,  but  derived  its  power  from  the 
great  reputation  it  acquired  from  the  virtues  of  probity,  juftlce, 
love  of  liberty  ;  and  this  reputation  was  very  ancient.  The 
Crotonians  and  Sybarites  adopted  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the 
Achaeans,  for  the  re-eftabliihment  of  good  order  in  their  ci- 
ties. The  Lacedaemonians  and  Thebans  had  fuch  an  efteem 
for  their  virtue,  that  they  chofe  them,  after  the  celebrated  bat- 
tle of  Leuftra,  to  arbitrate  the  differences  which  fublifted  be-r 
tween  them, 

The  government  of  this  republic  was  democratical,  that  is 
to  fay,  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  likewife  preferved  its  lir 
berty  to  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alexander  ;  but  under  thofe 
princes,  and  in  the  reigns  of  thofe  who  fucceeded  them,  it  wag 
either  In  fubjedlion  to  the  Macedonians,  who  had  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  Qreece,  or  elfe  was  oppreffed  by  cruel  ty- 
rants. 

It  was  compofed  of  tv/elve  *  cities,  all  in  Peloponnefus,  but 
together  not  equal  to  a  fingle  one  of  confiderable  rank.  This 
republic  did  not  iignalize  herfelf  Immed  ately  by  an}-- thing  great 
and  remarkable,  becaufe,  amongfl  all  her  citizens,  fl^e  pro- 
iiuced.none  of  any  diftinguifhed  merit.  The  fequel  will  difcover 
the  extraordinary  change  a  fingle  man  was  capable  of  intro- 
fiucing  among  them,  by  his  great  qualities.  Alter  the  death  of 

o  Polyb.  1.  viii.  p.  I2j — 1 30. 
*  Thcfe   twelve   cities  were,    Patrae,    Dymae,  Pharae,  Tritea,  Leontiutp, 
^egira,  Pdlene,  Aegium,  Buia,  Cciaunia,  Oknus,  Hdice. 
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Alexander,  this  little  ftate  was  involved  in  all  the  calamities 
infeparable  from  difcord.  The  fpirit  of  patriotiim  no  longer 
prevailed  among  them  ;  and  each  city  was  folely  attentive  to  its 
particular  interelt.  Their  flate  had  loft  its  former  folidity, 
becaufe  they  changed  their  mafter  as  often  as  Macedonia  be- 
came fubjeil  to  new  fovereigns.  They  firft  fubmitted  to  De- 
metrius ;  after  him,  to  CaiTander  ;  and  laft  of  all  to  Antigo- 
nus  Gonatus,  who  left  them  in  fubjetlion  to  tyrants  of  his 
own  eftablifhing,  that  tliey  might  not  withdraw  themfelves 
from  his  authority. 

*■  Toward  the  beginning  of  the  124th  Olynipiad,  very  near 
the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  father  of  Philadelphus,  and 
the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  the  republic  of  the  Achae  - 
ans  refumed  their  former  cuftoms,  and  renewed  their  ancient 
■concord.  The  inhabitants  of  Patrae  and  Dymae  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  this  happy  change.  The  tyrants  were  expelled  from 
the  cities,  which  then  united,  and  conftituted  one  body  of  a 
republic  anew  :  All  affairs  were  decided  by  a  public  council : 
The  regifters  were  committed  to  a  common  fecretary  :  The 
aflembly  had  two  prefidents,  who  were  nominited  by  the  ci- 
ties m  their  refpeclive  turns  ;  but  it  was  foon  thought  advifa- 
ble  to  reduce  them  to  one. 

The  good  order  which  reigned  in  this  little  republic,  v;here 
freedom  and  equality,  with  a  love  of  juftice  and  the  public  good, 
•were  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  government,  drew  in- 
to their  community,  feveral  neighbouring  cities,  v/ho  received 
their  laws,  and  aflbciated  themfelves  into  their  privileges,  Si- 
<:yon  was  one  of  the  firft  that  acceded  in  this  manner ;  by 
which  means  Arat3is,  one  of  its  citizens,  had  an  opportunity 
of  adling  a  very  great  part,  and  became  very  illuftrious. 

^  Sicyon,  which  had  long  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  her 
tyrants,  attempted  to  fliake  it  off,  by  placing  Clinias,  one  of 
her  firft  and  braveft  citizens,  at  her  head  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment already  began  to  flburiih  and  affume  a  new  form,  when 
Abantidas  found  means  to  difconcert  this  amiable  plan,  in  or- 

Fiiij 

PA.  M.  3724.     Ant.  J.  C.  280. 
1  -Plut.  in  Arato,  p.  1027 — 1931. 
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der  to  feize  the  tyranny  Into  his  own  hands.  Some  of  his  re- 
lations and  friemis  he  expelled  from  the  city,  and  took  off 
others  by  death  :  He  alfo  feaixhed  for  Aratus,  the  fon  of  Clinias, 
who  was  then  but  feven  years  of  age,  in  order  to  dfftroy  him  ; 
but  the  infant  efcaped,  with  fome  other  perfons,  amidft  the 
diforder  that  filled  the  houfe  when  his  father  v/as  killed  ;  and 
as  he  was  wandering  about  the  city,  in  the  vitmoll  confterna- 
tion  and  diflvefs,  he  accidentally  entered  unfeen  into  a  houfe 
which  belonged  to  the  tyrant's  lifter.  This  lady  was  naturally 
generous  ;  and  as  fhe  alfo  believed  that  this  deftitute  infant  had 
taken  refuge  under  her  roof,  by  the  impulfe  of  fome  deity,  flie 
carefully  concealed  him  ;  and  when  night  came,  caufed  him  to 
be  fecretly  conveyed  to  Argos. 

Aratus  being  thus  prcferved  from  fo  imminent  a  danger, 
conceived  in  his  foul  from  thenceforth  an  implacable  averiion 
to  tyrants,  which  always  increafed  with  his  age.  He  was  edu- 
cated with  the  utmofl  care,  by  fome  hofpitable  friends  of  his 
father's  at  Argos. 

The  new  tyranny  in  Sicyon  had  palTed  through  feveral 
hands  in  a  fliort  time,  when  Aratus,  who  began  to  arrive  at  a 
flate  of  manhood,  was  folicitous  to  deliver  his  country  entirely 
from  oppreflion.  He  was  greatly  refpe£led,  as  well  for  his 
birth  as  his  courage,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  gravity 
fuperior  to  his  age,  and  a  fhrong  and  clear  underilanding. 
Thefe  qualities,  which  were  well  known  at  that  time,  caufed 
the  exiles  from  Sicyon  to  call  their  eyes  upon  him  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  and  to  confider  him  as  a  perfon  delllned  to  be 
their  future  deliverer  ;  in  which  conjetlure  they  were  not  de- 
ceived. 

'  Aratus,  who  was  then  In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
formed  a  conf  \leracy  againll  Nicocles,  who  was  tyrant  at  that 
time  ;  and  though  the  fpies  he  fent  to  Argos  kept  a  vigilant 
eye  on  his  conduft,  he  purfued  his  mcafures  with  fo  much 
prudence  and  fecrecy,  that  he  fcaled  the  walls  of  Sicyon  and 
entered  the  city  by  night.  The  tyrant  was  fortunate  enough 
to  fecurc  himfelf  a  retreat,  through  fubtcrranean  pafl'ages  ;  and 
when  the  people  allcmbled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  without 
5  A.  M.  375Z.    Ant.  J.  C.  aja. 
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knowing  what  had  been  tranfafted,  a  herald  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  that  "  Aratus,  the  fon  of  Clinias,  invited  the  citizens 
"  to  refume  their  libertj."  Upon  which  the  crowd  immedi- 
ately flocked  to  the  palace  of  the  tyrant,  and  burned  it  to  aflies 
in  a  few  moments  ;  but  not  a  fingle  man  was  killed  or  wound- 
ed on  either  fide  ;  the  good  genius  of  Aratus  not  fufFering  an 
action  of  this  nature  to  be  polluted  with  the  blood  of  his  citi- 
zens ;  and  in  which  circumftance  he  made  his  joy  and  triumpU 
confiH.  He  then  recalled  all  thofe  who  had  been  banilted,  to 
the  number  of  five  hundred. 

Sicyon  then  began  to  enjoy  fome  repofe ;  but  Aratus  was 
not  fully  relieved  from  inquietude  and  perplexity.  With  re- 
fpe£l  to  the  fituation  of  afFairs  without,  he  was  fenfible  that 
j\ntigonus  call  a  jealous  eye  on  the  city,  and  had  meditated  ■ 
expedients  for  making  himfelf  mailer  of  it,  from  its  having 
recovered  its  liberty.  He  beheld  the  feeds  of  fedition  and 
difcord  fown  within,  by  thofe  who  had  been  banifiied,  and 
was  extremely  apprehenfive  of  their  eiTefts.  He  imagined, 
therefore,  that  the  fafelt  and  moft  prudent  conduct  in  this  de- 
licate junfture,  would  be  to  unite  Sicyon  in  the  Achaean  league, 
in  which  he  eafily  fucceeded  j  and  this  was  one  of  the  greatell 
fervices  he  was  capable  of  rendering  his  country. 

The  power  of  the  Achaeans  was  indeed  but  inconfiderable ; 
for,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  they  were  only  mafters  of  three 
very  fmall  cities.  Their  country  was  neither  good  nor  rich  i 
and  they  inhabited  a  coaft  which  had  neither  ports,  nor  any- 
other  maritime  ftations  of  fecurity.  But,  with  all  this  medio- 
crity and  feeming  weaknefs,  they  of  all  people  made  it  moll 
evident,  that  the  forces  of  the  Greeks  could  be  always  invin- 
cible, when  under  good  order  and  difcipline,  and  with  a  pru- 
dent and  experienced  general  at  the  head  of  them.  Thus  did 
thofe  Achaeans,  who  were  fo  inconfiderable  in  comparifon  of 
the  ancient  power  of  Greece,  by  conftantly  adhering  to  j^ood 
counfels,  and  continuing  ftricll}'-  united  together,  without  biaft- 
jng  the  merit  of  their  fellow-citizens  with  the  malignant  breath 
of  envy  ;  thus,  I  fay,  did  thefe  Achaeans  not  only  maintain 
iheir  liberties,  amidft  fo  many  potent  cities,  and'fuch  a  uum- 
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ber  of  tyrants,  but  reftored  freedom  and  fafety  to  moft  of  the 
Grecian  Hates. 

Aratus,  after  he  had  engaged  his  city  in  the  Achaean  league, 
entered  himfelf  among  the  cavalry,  for  the  fervice  of  that  ftate, 
and  was  not  a  little  efleemed  by  the  generals,  for  the  promp- 
titude and  vivacity  he  difcovered  in  the  execution  of  their  or- 
ders :  For  though  he  had  infinitely  contributed  to  the  power 
and  credit  of  the  league,  by  flrengthening  it  with  his  own  re- 
putation, and  all  the  forces  of  his  country,  he  yet  appeared  as 
fubmiffive  as  the  meaneft  foldier  to  the  general  of  the  Achaeans, 
notwithflanding  the  obfcurity  of  the  city  from  whence  that  of- 
ficer was  felefted  for  fuch  an  employment.  This  is  certainly 
an  excellent  example  for  young  princes  and  noblemen,  when 
they  ferve  in  armies,  which  will  teach  them  to  forget  their 
birth  on  thofe  occafions,  and  pay  an  exa£t  fubmiflion  to  the 
orders  of  their  commanders. 

*  The  conduft  and  chara(^er  of  Aratus  are  undoubtedly 
worthy  of  admiration.  He  was  naturally  polite  and  obliging ; 
his  fentiments  were  great  and  noble  ;  and  he  entirely  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  good  of  the  Hate,  without  any  interefted  views. 
He  was  an  implacable  enemy  to  tyrants,  and  regulated  his 
friendfhip  and  enmity  by  the  public  utility.  He  was  quali- 
fied, in  many  particulars,  to  appear  at  the  head  of  affairs :  His 
exprellions  in  difcourfe  were  always  proper;  his  thoughts  juft; 
and  even  his  filence  judicious.  He  conduced  himfelf  with  a 
complacency  of  temper,  in  all  differences  that  arofe  ii  any  de- 
liberations of  moment,  and  had  no  fuperior  in  the  happy  art 
of  contrading  friendfhips  and  alliances.  He  had  a  wonderful 
facility  in  forming  enterprifes  againil  an  enemy  ;  in  making 
his  defigns  impenetrable  fecrets,  and  in  executing  them  hap- 
pily by  his  patience  and  intrepidity.  It  muft,  however,  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  this  celebrated  Aratus  did  not  feem  to  be 
the  fame  man  at  the  head  of  an  army  :  Nothing  could  then 
be  difcovered  in  him,  but  protraftion,  irrefolution,  and  timidi- 
ty ;  whilft  every  profpeft  of  danger  was  infupportable  to  him. 
Not  that  he  really  wanted  courage  and  boldnefs  ;  but  thcfe 
ijualities  feemed  to  be  flruck  languid  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  c;:^-. 
»  Plut.  in  Arat.  p.  1031.     Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  377,  378. 
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fcution ;  and  he  was  only  timorous  on  certain  oecafions,  and 
at  intervals.  It  was  from  this  difpolition  of  his,  that  all  Pelo- 
ponncfus  was  filled  with  the  trophies  of  his  conquerors,  and 
the  monuments  of  his  own  defeats.  In  this  manner,  fays  Po- 
Ijbius,  has  nature  compounded  different  and  contrary  quali-. 
ties  together,  not  only  in  the  bodies  of  men,  but  even  in  their 
minds  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  are  to  account  for  the  furpri- 
fing  diverfity  VN^e  frequently  perceive  in  the  fame  perfons.  On 
forae  occafions  they  appear  lively,  heroic,  and  undaunted ;  and 
at  others,  all  their  vigour,  vivacity,  and  refolution,  entirely 
abandon  them. 

*  I  have  already  obferved,.that  thofe  citizens  who  had  beea 
banifhed,  gave  Aratus  great  perplexity.  His  difquiet  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  their  pretenfions  to  the  lands  and  houfes  they  pof- 
fefled  before  their  exile  ;  the  greateil  part  of  which  had  been 
configned  to  other  perfons,  who  afterwards  fold  them,  and 
difappeared  upon  the  expulfion  of  the  tyrant.  It  was  reafon- 
able  that  thefe  exiles  Ihould  be  reinftated  in  their  former  pof- 
felBons,  after  their  recal  from  banifhment ;  and  they  made  ap- 
plication to  that  eflfecl  v»'ith  all  imaginable  importunity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  greatefl  part  of  what  they  claimed  had 
been  alienated  to  fair  purchafers,  who  confequently  expe<9:ed 
to  be  reimburfed,  before  they  delivered  up  fuch  houfes  and 
lands  to  the  claimants.  The  pretenfions  and  complaints  on 
this  occafion,  were  vigoroufly  urged  on  both  fides  ;  and  Sicyon 
was  m  the  utmofl  danger  of  being  ruined  by  a  civil  war,  which 
feemed  inevitable.  Never  was  any  affair  more  difficult  than 
this.  Aratus  was  incapable  of  reconciling  the  two  parties, 
whofe  demands  were  equally  equitable;  and  it  was  impoffible 
to  fatisfy  them  both  at  the  fame  time,  without  expending  very 
confiderable  fums,  which  the  ftate  was  in  no  condition  to  fur- 
nifh.  In  this  emergency,  he  could  think  of  no  refource  but 
the  goodnefs  and  liberality  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  which 
he  himfelf  had  experienced,  on  the  following  occafion. 

That  prince  was  extremely  curious  in  portraits  and  other 
paintings.  Aratus,  therefore,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of 
(uch  performances,  collected  all  the  works  of  the  greateil  maf*- 
t  A.  M.  3753,    Ant.  J.  C.  Zji,    Plut.  in  Arat.  p-  IC31— 1038. 
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ters  which  he  could  poffibly  procure,  efpeclally  thofe  of  Pam- 
philus  and  Melanthus,  and  feat  them  to  the  king.  Sicyon 
was  ftill  in  great  reputation  for  the  arts,  and  painting  in  par- 
ticular ;  the  true  talle  of  which  Vv'as  preferved  there  in  all  its 
ancient  purity.  It  is  even  faid,  that  Apelles,  who  was  then 
admired  by  all  the  world,  had  been  at  Sicyon,  where  he  fre- 
quented the  fchools  of  two  painters,  to  whom  he  gave  a  ta-. 
lent,  equal  to  a  thoufand  crowns,  not  for  acquiring  a  perfec- 
tion in  the  art  from  them,  but  in  order  to  obtain  a  Ihare  in 
their  great  reputation.  When  Aratus  had  reinftated  his  city 
in  its  former  liberties,  he  deftroyed  all  the  piftures  of  the  ty- 
rants ;  but  when  he  came  to  that  of  Arillratus,  who  reigned 
in  the  time  of  Philip,  and  whom  the  painter  had  reprefented 
in  the  attitude  of  Handing  in  a  triumphant  chariot,  he  hefitat- 
ed  a  lonP"  time  whether  he  fhould  deface  it  or  not ;  for  all  the 
capital  difciples  of  Melanthus  had  contributed  to  the  comple- 
tion of  that  piece,  and  it  had  even  been  touched  by  the  pencil  of 
Apelles.  This  work  was  fo  inimitable  in  its  kind,  that  Aratus 
was  inchanted  with  its  beauties ;  but  his  averfion  for  tyrants 
prevailed  over  his  admiration  of  the  pidure  ;  and  he  according- 
ly ordered  it  to  be  deftroyed. 

The  fine  tafle  of  Aratus  for  painting,  had  recommended 
him  to  the  good  graces  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  he  therefore  thoiight 
he  might  take  the  liberty  to  implore  the  generofity  of  that 
prince,  in  the  melancholy  fituation  to  which  he  was  then  redu- 
ced. With  this  view  he  embarked  for  Egypt ;  but  was  expofed 
to  many  dangers  and  difappointments,  before  he  could  arrive 
in  that  kingdom.  He  had  a  long  audience  Ptolemy,  who 
efteemed  him  the  better  the  more  he  knew  himiyite;  and  pre- 
fsnted  him  with  an  hundred  and  fifty  talents  for  the  benefit 
of  his  city.  Aratus  carried  away  forty  talents  when  he  fet 
out  for  Peloponnefus ;  and  the  king  remitted  him  the  remain- 
der in  feparate  payments. 

His  fortunate  return  occafioned  univerfal  joy  in  Sicyon  ;  and 
he  was  invefted  with  full  power  to  decide  the  preteniions  of 
the  exiles,  and  regulate  the  partitions  to  be  made  in  their 
favour.     But  -m  a  wife  politician,  who  is^not  for  engrofllng  the 
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decifion  of  all  affairs  to  himfelf,  is  not  afraid  of  dimlnifhing 
bis  reputation  by  admitting  others  to  ftiare  it  with  him,  he 
firmly  refufed  the  honours  deligned  him,  and  nominated  for 
his  coadjutors  fifteen  citizens  of  the  greateft  repute,  in  con- 
jundion  with  whom  he  at  laft  reflored  harmony  and  peace 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  refunded  to  the  feveral  purchafers 
all  the  fums  they  had  expended  for  the  lands  and  houfes  they 
had  aclually  bought.  It  has  always  been  obferved,  that 
glory  purfues  thofe  who  are  induftrious  to  decline  it.  Aratus, 
therefore,  who  thought  himfelf  in  need  of  good  counfels,  to 
aflifl  him  in  the  determination  of  this  important  affair,  and 
perfons  of  the  greateft  merit  always  entertain  the  fame  diffi- 
dence of  themfelves,  had  all  the  honour  of  this  affair.  His 
conduct  was  infinitely  applauded ;  flatues  were  eredled  to  him ; 
and  the  people,  by  public  infcriptions,  declared  him  the  father 
of  the  people,  and  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  Thefe  are 
qualities  that  infinitely  tranfcend  thofe  of  the  moft  celebrated 
conquerors. 

A  fuccefs  io  illuftrious  gave  Antigonus  jealoufy,  and  even- 
fear  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  at  a  public  entertainment,  he 
artfully  enhanced  the  merit  and  capacity  of  this  young  man  by 
extraordinary  praifes,  poflibly  with  an  in  intention  either  to 
gain  him  over  to  his  own  intereft,  or  to  render  him  fufpedled 
to  Ptolemy.  He  innfinuated,  in  terms  fufficiently  intelligible, 
that  Aratus  having  difcovered,  by  his  own  experience,  the 
vanity  of  the  Egyptian  pride,  intended  to  attach  himfelf  to 
^his  fervice  ;  and  that  he  therefore  was  refolved  to  employ  him 
in  his  affairs  :  He  concluded  this  ftrain  of  artifice  with  in- 
treating  all  the  lords  of  his  court,  who  were  then  prefent,  to 
regard  him  for  the  future  as  their  friend.  The  particulars  of 
this  difcourfe  were  foon  repeated  to  Ptolemy,  who  was  not  a 
little  furprifed  and  afflitled  when  he  heard  them  ;  and  he  com- 
plained to  Aratus  of  this  injurious  change  j  but  the  latter 
eafily  jullified  himfelf  to  that  monarch. 

Aratus  having  been  ele£ted  general  of  the  Achaeans,  for  the 
firft  time,  ravaged  Locris,  and  all  the  territory  of  Calydon, 
and  advanced  with  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  men  to  fuccourthe 
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Boeotians  ;  but  was  fo  unfortunate  as  net  to  arrive  among  them 
till  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  *,  in  which  thej  were  de- 
feated by  the  TEtolians. 

"  Eight  years  after  this  tranfaclion,  he  was  ele£led  general 
of  the  Archaeans  a  fecond  time,  and  rendered  great  fttrvice  to 
all  Greece,  by  an  action,  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  was 
equal  to  any  of  the  moll  illuftrious  enterprifes  of  the  Grecian 
leaders. 

The  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  which  feparates  the  two  feas,  unites 
the  continent  of  Greece  with  that  of  Peieponnefus  ;  the  cita- 
del alfo  of  Corinth,  dillinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Acro-Corin- 
thus,  is  fituated  on  a  high  mountain,  exaftly  in  the  middle  of 
thofe  t\vo  continents,  which  are  there  divided  from  each  other 
by  a  very  narrow  neck  of  land;  by  which  means  this  fortrefs, 
when  furnilhed  with  a  good  garrifon,  cuts  off  all  communica- 
tion by  land  and  fea,  from  the  inner  part  of  the  iilhmus,  and 
renders  the  perfon  who  pofleffes  it,  with  a  good  body  of  troops, 
abfolute  mafter  of  all  Greece.  Philip  called  this  citadel  "  the 
*'  Shackles  of  Greece  ;"  and  as  it  was  capable  of  being  render- 
ed fuch,  it  created  jealoufy  in  all  the  neighbouring  Hates,  and 
efpecially  in  kings  and  princes,  who  confequently  were  de- 
firous  of  feizing  it  for  their  own  ufe. 

Antigonus,  after  a  long  impatience  to  render  himfelf  mafter 
of  this  place,  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  carry  it  by  furprife,  and 
made  no  fcruple  to  congratulate  himfelf  as  much  on  this  fuc- 
cefs,  as  on  a  real  triumph.  Aratus,  on  the  other  hand,  enter- 
tained hopes  of  wrefling  this  fortrefs  from  him,  in  his  turn ; 
and  while  all  his  thoughts  were  employed  to  that  effe£l,  an 
accidental  circumftance  furnilhed  him  with  an  opportunity  of 
accomplifhing  his  defign. 

Erginus,  an  inhabitant  of  Corinth,  had  taken  a  journey  to 
Sicyon,  in  order  to  tranfa£t  fome  affairs  in  that  city  ;  and  had 
there  contrafted  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  banker,  who 
was  a  particular  friend  of  Aratus.  As  the  citadel  happened 
to  be  the  fubje£l:  of  one  of  their  converfatlons,  Erginus  told 
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over  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  near  the  fame  place. 
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his  friend,  that,  when  he  went  to  vifit  his  brother,  who  was  a 
foldier  of  the  garrifon,  he  had  obferved  a  narrow  track  hewn 
in  tlie  rock,  which  led  to  that  part  of  the  fummit  where  the 
wall  of  the  citadel  was  verj  low.  The  banker  was  very  atten- 
tive to  this  account,  and,  with  a  fmile,  defired  his  friend  to 
tell  him,  whether  he  and  his  brother  would  be  inclinable  to 
gain  a  large  fum  of  money,  and  make  their  fortunes  ?  Erginus 
immediately  comprehended  the  bent  of  this  queftion,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  found  his  brother  Diodes  on  that  head.  Some  few 
days  after  this  converfation,  he  returned  to  the  banker,  and 
engaged  to  condu£t  Avatus  to  that  part  of  the  mountain  where 
the  height  of  the  wall  did  not  exceed  fifteen  feet  ;  adding,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  himfelf  and  his  brother  would  affill  him 
in  executing  the  reft  of  his  enterprife.  Aratus  promifed,  on 
his  part,  to  give  them  fixty  talents,  if  the  affair  fhould  happen 
to  fucceed  ;  but  as  it  became  requifite  to  depofite  that  fura  in 
the  hands  of  the  banker,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  two  brothers, 
and  as  Aratus  was  neither  mafter  of  fo  many  talents,  nor  had 
any  inclination  to  borrow  them,  for  fear  of  giving  fufpicion 
by  that  proceeding,  which  would  have  entirely  defeated  his 
enterprife,  he  pledged  all  his  gold  and  filver  plate,  v/ith 
his  wife's  jewels,  to  the  banker,  as  a  fecurity  for  the  promifed 
fum. 

Aratus  had  fo  great  a  foul,  fays  Plutarch,  and  fuch  an  ar- 
dour for  great  aclions,  that  when  he  confidered  with  himfelf, 
how  univerfally  the  famous  Epaminondas  and  Phocion  had 
been  reputed  the  moft  worthy  and  juft  men  in  all  Greece,  for 
reiufing  the  prefents  that  had  been  offered  to  them,  and  pre- 
ferring virtue  to  all  the  riches  in  the  world,  he  was  felicitous 
to  refine  upon  their  generofity  and  difinterefted  fpirit.  There 
is  certainly  a  wide  difference  between  the  mere  refufal  of  pre- 
fents, and  the  facrifice  of  a  perfon's  felf  and  fortune  for  tlie 
fervice  of  the  public.  Aratus  parted  with  all  his  fortune,  and 
that  too  without  its  being  known,  for  an  enterprife,  wherein 
he  alone  was  expofed  to  all  the  danger.  Where  is  the  man, 
cries  Plutarch,  amidft  the  enthufiafm  into  which  this  amiable 
uclion  had  wrought  him,    who    can  pofi[ibly   be  incapable  of 
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admiring  fo  uncommon  and  furprifing  an  inllance  of  magna- 
nimity !  Who,  even  at  this  time,  can  forbear  to  intereft  him- 
felf  in  this  great  exploit,  and  to  combat  in  imagination  by  the 
fide  of  fo  great  a  man,  who  paid  fo  dearly  for  fo  extraordinary 
a  danger,  and  pledged  the  moft  valuable  part  of  his  fortune, 
only  to  procure  an  opportunity  of  advancing  into  the  midll  of 
his  enemies  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  he  knew  he  liiould  be 
compelled  to  engage  for  his  own  life,  without  any  other  fecu- 
lity  than  the  hopes  of  performing  a  noble  a^flion. 

It  may  juflly  be  remarked  on  thic  occafion,  that  the  tafte  for 
glory,  difintereflednefs,  and  the  public  good,  were  perpetuated 
among  the  Greeks,  by  the  remembrance  of  thofe  great  men, 
who  diftinguilhed  themfelves  in  pad  ages  by  fuch  glorious  fen- 
timents.  This  is  the  great  advantage  which  attends  hiftory 
written  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  principal  advantage 
derived  from  it. 

The  preparations  for  the  enterprife  were  difconcrrted  by  a 
variety  of  obflruclions,  any  one  of  which  feemed  fufiicient  to 
liave  rendered  it  ineffe<5laal ;  but  when  all  thefe  were  at  lail 
furmounted,  Aratus  ordered  his  troops  to  pafs  the  night  under 
arms.  He  then  lele6led  four  hundred  men,  moft  of  whom 
were  unacquainted  with  the  delign  he  intended  to  execute  : 
They  were  all  furniflied  with  fcaling-ladders,  and  he  led  them 
direftly  to  the  gates  of  the  city  by  the  walls  of  Juno's  temple. 
The  iky  was  then  unclouded,  and  the  moon  flione  extremely 
bright,  which  filled  the  adventurers  with  juft  apprehenfions  of 
being  difcovered.  But  in  a  little  time  a  dark  fog  rofe  very 
fortunately  from  the  fea,  and  fhed  a  thick  gloom  over  all  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  city.  All  the  troops  then  feated  them- 
felves on  the  ground,  to  take  off  their  Ihoes,  as  well  to  leffen 
the  noife,  as  to  facilitate  their  afcent  by  the  fcaling  laddersy 
from  which  they  would  not  then  be  fo  liable  to  flip.  In  the 
mean  time,  Erginus,  wnth  feven  refolute  young  men,  habited 
like  travellers,  pafled  through  the  gate  witliout  being  perceiv^- 
ed,  and  killed  the  centinel  and  guards  who  were  there  upon 
duty.  The  ladders  were  then  fixed  upon  the  wall,  and  Aratus, 
afcended  with  an  hundred  of  his  boldell  troops,  giving  orders 
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to  the  red  to  follow  him  as  fafl  as  thej  were  able  ;  and  when 
they  h:id  all  mounted  the  walls,  he  defcended  into  the  citj 
with  the  utmoft  joj,  as  having  already  fucceeded,  bj  pafling 
undifcovered. 

As  they  v/ere  proceeding  in  tlieir  march,  they  faw  a  fmall 
o-uard  of  four  men  with  lights  in  their  hands,  by  whom  they 
were  not  perceived,  becaufe  the  darknefs  oi  the  night  fhvoud- 
ed  them  from  their  view.  Aratus  and  his  men  Ihrunic  back, 
into  a  line,  againft  feme  wails  ^nd  ruins  that  were  near,  where, 
they  difpofed  themfelves  into  an  arcbufcade,  from  v.hence 
they  ftarted  as  the  four  men  were  paffing  by,  and  killed  three 
of  their  number.  The  fourth,  who  received  a  deep  wound 
on  his  head,  fled  from  the  place,  and  cried  out  as  loud  as  he 
was  able,  that  the  enemies  wei-e  entered  the  city.  The  trum- 
pets in  a  moment  founded  the  alarm  ;  and  all  the  inhabitants 
crovv'ded  together  at  the  noife.  The  ftreets  were  already  filled 
with  people,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters  by  the  blaze  of  in- 
numerable lights,  which  were  immediately  fet  up  in  the  city, 
and  alfo  on  the  ramparts  of  the  caftle,  whihl  every  place  re- 
founded  with  confufed  cries  that  were  nut  to  be  diilinguiilied* 

Aratus  Hill  continued  his  progrefs,  notwithftanding  the 
abrm,  and  endeavoured  to  climb  the  deep  rocks,  which  at  firll 
were  very  difficult  of  afcent,  becaufe  he  had  miired  the  path 
that  led  to  tlve  wall  through  numberlefs  windings,  which  it 
v/as  almoft  impradicable  to  trace  out.  While  he  was  thus  per- 
plexed, the  clouds  difperfed,  as  if  a  miracle  had  interpofed  in 
his  favour;  the  moon  then  appeared  in  its  former  brightnefs^ 
■  and  difcovcred  all  the  intricacies  of  the  path,  tiil  he  arrived 
on  the  fpot  of  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  which  had  been 
form>erly  defcribed  to  him.  The  ikies,  were  then  happily  co- 
vered with  elouds  again,  and  the  moon  was  once  more  im- 
mcrfed  in  darknefs. 

The  three  hundred  fcldiers  whom  Aratus  had  left  without, 
near  the  temple  of  Juno,  having  entered  the  city,  which 
was  then  filled  with  confufion  and  tumult,  and  alfo  illumi- 
n?.ted  with  a  prodigious  number  of  lights  ;  and  not  being  ablfl 
to  find  the   path    which  Aratus  had  taken,  drew  up  into  a 
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elofe  bod}',  under  a  bending  rock  which  fViaded  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice,  and  where  they  waited  in  the  utmoil 
anxiety  and  diftrefs.  Aratus  was  then  ikirmifliing  on  the  ram- 
parts of  the  citadel,  and  the  noife  of  the  combatants  might 
eafily  be  heard  :  But  as  the  found  was  repeated  by  the  echoes 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  it  was  impofuble  to  diftinguiflb 
die  place  from  whence  it  proceeded.  Thofe  foldiers,  therefore, 
Hot  knowing  which  way  to  bend  their  courfe,  Archelaus,  who 
commanded  the  troops  of  king  Antigonus,  having  drawn  out 
a  confiderable  number  of  troops,  mounted  the  afcent  with  loud 
fhouts,  and  a  great  blaft  of  trumpets,  with  an  intention  to  af- 
feult  Aratus  in  his  rear,  and  palTed  by  thofe  three  hundred 
men  v.'ithout  perceiving  them  :  But  when  he  had  advanced  a 
little  beyond  them,  they  llarted  from  the  place  of  their  con- 
cealment, as  if  they  had  been  planted  exprefsly  in  ambufcade, 
and  fell  upon  him  with  great  refolution,  killing  all  who  firil 
came  in  their  way.  The  reH  of  the  troops,  and  even  Archelaus 
himfelf,  were  then  feized  with  fuch  a  conllernation,  that  they 
fied  from  their  enemies,  who  continued  to  attack  them  in  theis: 
retreat,  till  they  had  all  difperfed  themfelves  in  the  city. 

This  defeat  was  immediately  fuccfeeded  by  the  arrival  of 
Errgiaus,  V\'ho  had  been  fent  by  thofe  that  were  righting  on  the 
walls  of  thecitadel,  to  acquaint  them  that  Aratus  Avas  engaged" 
with  the  enemies,  who  made  a  very  vigorous  defence,  and  was-  ' 
in  great  need  of  immediate  afliftance.  The  troops  then  deiired 
him  to  be  their  conductor  that  moment ;  and  as  they  mounted 
the  rocks,  they  proclaimed  their  approach  by  loud  cries,  to 
animate  their  friend?!,  and  redouble  their  ardour.  The  beams 
of  the  moon,  which  was  then  in  the  full,  played  upon  their 
armoxir,  and,  in  conjunftion  with  the  length  of  the  way  by 
which  they  afcended,  made  them  appear  more  numerous,  while 
the  midnight  lilence  rendered  the  echoes  much  more  llrong  \ 
and  audible;  by  which  means  their  fliouts  feemed  thofe  of  a 
much  greater  body  of  men  than  they  really  were.  In  a  word, 
when  they  at  laft  had  joined  their  companions,  they  charged 
their  enemies  with  a  vigour  that  foon  difperfed  them  \  upon 
which  they  poned  themfelves  on  the  wall,  and  became  abfolute- 
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♦nadeis  of  the  citadel  by  break  of  day  ;  fo  that  the  fun's  firfl  rays 
faw  them  viclorioiis.  The  reft  of  their  troops  arrived  at  the 
ykme  time  from  Sicyon  ■■,  and  the  Corinthians,  after  they  had 
willingly  thrown  open  the  city  gates  to  receive  them,  ailifted 
them  in  making  the  troops  of  Antigonus  prifoners  of  war. 

Aratus,  when  he  had  effeftually  fecured  his  \"i<5lory,  defcend- 
cd  from  the  citadel  into  the  theatre,  which  was  then  crowded 
with  a  vaft  concourfe  of  people,  drawn  thither  by  their  curiofi- 
tv  to  fee  him,  and  to  hear  him  fpeak.  After  he  had  pofted 
his  Achr.eans  in  two  lines,  in  the  svenues  of  the  theatre,  he 
advanced  from  the  bottom  of  the  ftage  completely  armed^ 
-with  a  countenance  extremely  changed  by  his  want  ^^  .eft^ 
and  the  long  fatigue  ha  had  fnltained.  The  bold  and  manly 
joy  with  which  this  extraordinary  fuccefs  had  infpifed  him,  was 
obfcured  by  the  languor  his  extreme  weaknefs  and  decay  of 
fpirits  had  occaiioned.  The  moment  he  appeared  in  the  the- 
atre, all  the  people  were  emulous  to  teftify  their  profound  re- 
fpe£l  and  gratitude,  by  repeated  applaufes  and  acclamations. 
Aratus,  in  the  mean  time,  fhifted  his  lance  from  his  left  to 
his  right  hand  ;  and  then  reited  upon  it,  with  his  body  bent 
a  little  towards  the  audience,  in  which  pollure  he  continued 
for  fome  time. 

When  the  whole  theatre  was  at  laft  filent,  he  exerted  all  the 
vigour  he  had  left,  and  acquainted  them,  in  a  long  difcourfe, 
with  the  particulars  of  the  Achaean  league  ;  after  which  he 
exhorted  them  to"  accede  to  it*  He  likewife  delivered  to  them 
the  keys  of  their  city,  which,  till  then,  had  never  been  in  their 
power  from  the  time  of  Philip.  As  to  the  captains  of  Antigonus  j 
he  reilored  Archelaus,  whom  he  had  taken  prifoner,  to  his  li- 
berty, but  caufed  Theophraflus  to  fuffer  death  for  refufing  to 
quit  the  city. 

Aratus  made  himfelf  maflef  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  o£ 
the  port,  where  he  feized  twenty-five  of  the  king's  {hips.  He 
alfo  took  five  hundred  war-horfes,  and  four  hundred  Syrians, 
whom  he  afterwards  fold.  The  Achaeans  kept  the  citadel,  in 
vrhich  they  placed  a  garrifon  of  four  hundred  men. 

An  action  fo  bold  and  fnccefsful  as  this,   nwifl  undoubtedj/ 
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be  produclive  of  very  fortunate  events.  The  inhabitants  o£ 
Megara  quitted  the  partj  of  Antigonus,  and  joined  Aratus. 
Their  example  was  foon  followed  by  the  people  of  Traezene 
and  Epidaurus,  who  acceded  to  the  Achaean  league. 

Aratus  alio  brought  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  con- 
federacy, by  aiiigning  the  fuperintendency  of  the  war  to  him, 
and  dealing  him  generalifTimo  of  their  troops  by  land  and  fea» 
This  event  acquired  him  fo  much  credit  and  reputation,  that 
though  the  nomination  of  any  man  to  the  poll  of  captain-ge- 
neral for  a  fuccelTiou  of  years  was  exprefsly  prohibited  by  the 
laws,  Aratus  was  however  elefted  every  other  year ;  and  he» 
either  by  his  connfels  or  perfonal  conducl,  enjoyed  that  com- 
mand without  any  difcontinuation  :  For  it  was  evident  to  all 
mankind,  that  neither  riches,  nor  the  friendfhip  of  kings  ;  no^ 
nor  even  the  particular  advantages  of  Sicyon,  his  native  place, 
nor  any  other  conlideration  whatever,  liad  the  lead  competi- 
tion in  his  mind,  with  the  welfare  and  aggrandizement  of  the 
Achaeans.  He  was  perfuaded,  that  all  weak  cities  refemble  thofe 
parts  of  the  body  which  only  thrive  and  exift  by  their  mutual 
union  ;  and  muft  infallibly  perifli  when  once  they  are  feparated ; 
as  the  fufcenauce  by  which  they  fubfilt  will  be  difcontinued 
from  that  moment.  Cities  foon  link  into  ruin,  when  the  focial 
bands  which  connect  them  are  once  dilTolved  ;  but  they  are  al- 
ways feen  to  flourilh,  and  improve  in  power  and  profperity, 
when  they  become  parts  of  a  lai"ge  body,  and  are  allociated  by 
a  unity  of  intercft.  A  common  precaution  then  reigns  through 
the  whole,  and  is  the  happy  fouvce  of  life,  from  whence  all 
the  vigour  that  fupports  them  is  derived. 

^  All  the  views  of  Aratus,  while  he  continued  in  his  em- 
ployment, tended  entirely  to  the  cxpulf>on  of  the  Macedonians 
out  of  Peleponncfus,  and  the  abolition  of  all  kinds  of  tyranny  ; 
the  re-eftablilliment  of  the  cities  in  tlieir  ancient  liberty,  and 
the  exercife  of  their  laws.  Thefe  were  the  only  motives  which 
prompted  him  to  oppofe  the  enterprifes  of  Antigonus  Gonataoj 
during  the  life  of  that  prince. 

g  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  J30. 
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^  He  alfo  purfued  the  fame  conducl  with  relpe6l  to  Deme- 
trius, who  fucceeded  Antigonus,  and  reigned  for  the  fpace  of 
ten  years.  The  ^tolians  had  at  tirft  joined  Antigonus  Go- 
natus,  with  an  intention  to  deftroy  the  A-chaeaii  league ;  but 
embroiled  themfelves  witli  Demetrius  his  fucceflbr,  wlio  de- 
clared war  againft  them.  ^  The  AchaeaRs,  forgetting  on  this 
occafion  the  ill  treatment  they  had  received  f;^m  that  people, 
marched  to  their  aiuftance  ;  by  which  means  a  ftri<Si  union  was 
re-cftablilhed  between  them,  and  became  very  advantageous 
to  all  the  neighbouring  cities. 

"^  lUyrium  was  tlien  governed  by  feveral  petty  kings,  who 
•fubfifted  chiefly  by  rapine,  and  exerciied  a  fort  of  piracy 
againft  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  Agron,  tlie  fon  of 
Pleurates,  Scerdiledes,  Demetrius  of  Pharui,  in  called  from 
a  city  of  Illyrium  fubjecl  to  h-Im,  where  the  petty  princes  who 
■infefted  all  the  aeighbourir»g  parts,  and  attacked  Corcyra,  and 
the  Acamanians  in  particular.  ^  Teuta  reigned  after  the  deatli 
of  her  hufband  Agron,  who  ended  his  days  by  intemperance,  and 
left  a  young  fon,  named  Pinaeus.  TheCe  people,  harafTed  in  the 
manner  I  have  mentioned,  had  recourfe  to  the  iEtolians  and 
Achaeans,  tvhoreadily  undertook  their  defence  ;  and  their  good 
•fervices  were  not  repaid  with  ijigratitude.  The  people  of 
Corcyra  made  an  alliance  with  the  Illyrians,  foon  after  this 
event,  and  received  Demetrius  of  Phartis,  v;ith  his  garrifon, 
into  their  city. 

<=  The  Romans  were  fc  offended  at  the  piracies  wjith  which 
this  people  infecled  their  citizens  and  merchants,  that  they 
fent  an  embafiy  to  Teuta,  to  complain  of  thofe  injurious  pro- 
ceedings. That  princefs  caufed  one  of  the  ambdlladors  to  be 
fiain,  and  the  other  to  be  thrown  into  prifon,  which  provoked 
the  Romans  to  declare  war  againft  her,  ia  revenge  for  fo  out- 
i-ageou3  an  infult.     The  tv.o  confuli,  L.  Pofthumus  Albinus, 

7  A.  M.  376a.  Ant.  J.  C.  242.  Polyb.  I.  u.  p.  91— loi.  Appiac.  d'- 
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and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  fet  out  with  a  commiflion  to  in- 
vade Illyrium  by  land  and  fea.  The  people  of  Corcyra,  in 
concert  with  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  delivered  up  to  the  conful 
Fulvius  the  gavrifon  they  had  received  into  their  city ;  and 
the  Romans,  after  they  had  reiuftated  Corcyra  in  its  former 
liberties,  advanced  into  Illyrium,  and  conquered  great  part  of 
the  country  ;  but  configned  feveral  cities  to  Demetrius,  as  a 
compenfation  for  his  treacherous  condudt  in  their  favour. 

^  Teuta,  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity,  implored  peace  of 
the  Romans,  and  obtained  it,  on  her  engagement  to  pay  an  year- 
ly tribute,  and  deliver  up  all  Illyrium,  except  a  few  places, 
which  Ihe  was  permitted  to  enjoy  ;  but  the  moft  beneficial  ar- 
ticle for  the  Greeks  was  her  being  reftrained  from  failing  be- 
yond the  city  of  LifTiis  with  more  than  two  fmall  veffels;  and 
even  thofe  were  not  to  carry  any  arms.  The  other  petty 
kings,  whq  feemed  to  have  been  fubordinate  to  Teuta,  were 
comprehended  in  this  treaty,  though  it  exprefsly  mentioned 
pone  but  that  princefs. 

The  Romans  then  caufed  themfelves  to  be  refpefted  in  Greece 
by  a  folemn  embaffy;  and  this  was  the  firft  time  that  theijr 
power  was  known  in  that  country.  They  alfo  fent  ambafla- 
dors  to  the  i^tolians  and  Achaeans,  to  communicate  tp  them 
the  treaty  they  had  lately  concluded  with  thelllyrians-  Others 
were  alfo  difpatched  to  Corinth  and  Athens  ;  and  the  Corin* 
tliians  then  declared  for  the  firft  time,  by  public  decree,  that 
the  Romans  Ihould  be  admitted  to  celebrate  the  Ifthmian 
games,  with  the  fame  privileges  as  the  C-reeks.  The  freedom 
pf  the  city  alfo  was  granted  them  at  Athens  ;  and  they  were 
permitted  to  be  initiated  into  their  folemn  myfteries. 

Aratus,  after  the  death  of  Demetrius^  who  reigned  only  ten 
years,  found  the  difppfitions  of  the  people  very  favourable  to 
his  defigns.  Several  tyrants,  whom  that  prince  had  fupport- 
ed  with  all  his  credit,  and  to  whom  he  paid  large  penfions, 
having  kil  their  fupport  by  his  death,  made  a  voluntary  re- 
fignation  pf  the  authority  they  had  ufurped  over  their  citizens; 
others  of  them,  either  intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  Aratus, 
pr  prevailed  upon  by  his  promifes,  followed   their   example  \ 
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and  he  procured  feveral  advantages  for  them   all,    that  thej 
might  have  no  temptation  to  repent  their  conduct. 

*  Aratus,  v.'ho  beheld  v/ith  regret  the  fubjcdlion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Argos  to  the  tyrant  Arlftomachus,  undertooli  their  de- 
liverance; and  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  reltore  liberty  to 
that  city,  as  a  recompence  for  the  education  he  had  received 
there  ;  and  he  alfo  confidered  the  accefiion  of  fo  potent  a  city 
to  the  Achaean  league  as  highly  advantageous  to  the  comracu 
caufe:  But  his  meafures  to  this  effed  were  rendered  unfuccefs- 
ful  at  that  time.  Arillomachus  was  foon  after  llain  by  his  do- 
meftics;  and  before  there  could  be  any  opportunity  to  regulate 
affairs,  Arillippus,  a  tyrant  more  deteftable  than  his  predecellor, 
feized  the  fupreme  power  into  his  owu  hands,  and  had  the 
dexterity  to  maintain  himfelf  in  that  ufurpation,  even  with 
the  confent  of  the  Argives  ;  but  as  he  beheld  a  mortal  enemj 
in  Aratus,  during  whofe  life  he  imagined  his  ovva  would  al- 
ways be  in  danger,  he  refolved  to  deilro}'-  him  by  the  aflift- 
^nce  of  king  Antigonus  Dofon,  who  agreed  to  be  the  minifter 
of  his  vengeance.  He  had  already  prepared  afTaffins  in  all 
parts,  who  watched  an  opportunity  for  executing  their  bloody 
commiflion.  No  prince  or  commander  can  ever  have  a  more 
effectual  guard  than  the  tirm  and  iincere  affection  of  thofe 
they  govern  :  For  when  once  the  nobility  and  people  have 
been  accuftomed  not  to  fear  their  prince,  but  to  fear  for  him, 
innumerable  eyes  and  ears  are  attentive  to  all  that  paffi^s.  This 
Aratus  was  fo  happy  as  to  experience  in  the  prefent  con- 
jan£ture. 

Plutarch,  on  this  cccafiun,  draws  a  fine  contrad  between 
the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  Arillippus,  and  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Aratus.  That  tyrant,  fays  he,  who  maintained 
fuch  a  body  of  troops  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon,  and  who 
had  fhed  the  blood  of  all  thofe  of  whom  he  entertained  any 
dread,  was  incapable  of  enjoying  a  moment's  repofe,  eitlier  by 
night  or  day.  Every  circumftance  alarmed  him  ;  his  foul  was 
the  feat  of  terror  and  anxiety,  that  knew  no  intermiilion ;  and 
he  even  trembled  at  his  own  fhadov/.     A  dreadful  guaid  con- 

(^iiij 
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tinually  watched  roiind  his  houfe,  with  drawn  fwords  ;  and  as 
his  life  was  perpetually  in  their  power,  he  feared  them  more 
than  all  the  reft  of  mankind.  He  never  permitted  them  to 
enter  his  palace ;  but  ordered  them  to  be  llationed  in  the  por- 
ticoes, which  entirely  farrounded  that  flruclure.  He  drove 
away  all  his  domeftics  the  moment  he  had  fupped  ;  after  which 
he  fluit  the  gate  of  his  court  with  his  own  hands,  and  then 
retired  v.'ith  his  concubine  in  toan  upper  appartmcnt, 'which  he 
entered  by  a  trap  door.  When  this  was  let  down, 'he  placed 
his  bed  upon  it,  and  flept,  as  we  maj  fuppofe  a  man  to  fleep 
in  his  condition,  whofe  foul  is  a  perpetiial  prey  to  trouble,  ter- 
ror, and  appreheniion.  The  mother  of  his  concubine  remov- 
ed, each  night,  the  ladder  by  which  he  afcended  into  his  cham- 
ber, and  replaced  it  in  its  former  fituation  the  next  morning. 
Aratus,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  acquired  perpetual  power, 
p.ot  by  the  force  of  arms,  but  merely  by  his  virtue  and  in  ef- 
fect of  the  laws,  appeared  in  public  with  a  plain  robe  and  a 
mind  void  of  fear  :  And  whereas  all  thofe  who  poffefs  fortref- 
fes,  and  maintain  guards,  with  the  additional  precaution  of 
arms,  gates,  and  traps,  as  fo  many  ramparts  for  their  fafety, 
ieldom  efcape  a  violent  death  ;  Aratus,  on  the  contrary,  who 
always  fhevved  himfelf  an  implacable  enemy  to  tyrants,  left 
behind  him  a  poilerity  wliich  fubfiils,  fays  Plutarch,  to  this 
day,  and  is  flill  honoured  and  refpcftcd  by  all  the  world  *. 

Aratus  attacked  the  tyrant  with  open  force,  but  acted  with 
no  extraordinary  refolution  in  the  tirit  engagement,  when  even 
one  of  the  wings  of  his  army  had  defeated  the  enemy  ;  for  he 
caufed  a  retreat  to  be  founded  very  unfeafonably,  and  i-eiigned 
the  vicJIory  to  the  foe,  which  drew  upon  liim  a  number  of  fe- 
vere  reproaches.  He  however  made  amends  for  his  fault  in  a 
iecond  battle,  wherein  Ariftippus,  and  above  fifteen  hundred 
of  his  men,  loll  their  lives.  Aratus,  though  he  had  obtained 
fo  ilgnai  a  vidory,  and  without  lohng  one  man,  was  however 
unable  to  make  himfelf  malier  of  the  city  of  Argos,  and  was 
equally  incapable  of  reiloring  liberty   to   the  inhabitants  ;  as 

•  Polycr.itfs  to  whom  Plutarch  adurcfTcsthe  life  of  Ataius,  was  one  of  his  <k- 
fccndatits  and  haJ  two  fons,  by  whom  the  race  wasflill  continued,  thrtc  hundred 
a.nd  fJ;y  years  after  the  dci'ih  of  .Arams. 
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A^ias,  and  the  young  Ariftomachus,  had  thrown  a  body  of  the 
king's  troops  into  the  place. 

He  fucceeded  better  witli  refpcft  to  the  city  of  Megalopolis, 
where  Lyfiades  had  ufurped  the  fupreme  power.  This  perfon 
had  nothing  in  his  charafter  of  the  violent  and  inhuman  qua- 
lities of  tyrants,  and  had  feized  the  fovereignty  from  no 
other  inducement,  tlian  a  falfe  idea  of  the  happinefs  and  glory 
which  he  imagined  infeparable  from  fupreme  power  ;  but  he 
refisined  the* tyranny,  either  through  fear,  or  a  conviclion  of 
.3  error,  upon  the  remonftrances  of  Aratus,  and  caufed  his^ 
city  to  accede  to  the  Achaean  league.  That  league  was  affect- 
ed to  fuch  a  degree  by  fo  generous  an  action,  that  they  im- 
mediately chofe  him  for  their  general  ;  and  as  he  at  firft  was 
emulous  of  furpafling  Aratus,  he  engaged  in  feveral  enterpri- 
fes  which  feemed  necelTary  at  that  juncture  ;  and,  among  the 
reft,  declared  war  againft  the  Lacedaemonians-.  Aratus  em- 
ployed his  utmoft  credit  to  oppofe  him  in  thofe  meafures  ; 
but  his  endeavours  were  miiinterpreted  as  the  effects  of  envj-. 
Lyfiades  was  elected  general  a  fecond  time,  and  then  a  third  ; 
and  each  of  them  commanded  alternately.  But  when  he  was 
obferv-ed  to  acl  in  oppoiition  to  his  rival  on  all  occafions,  and 
without  theleaft  regard  to  decency,  v/as  continually  repeating 
his  injurious  treatment  of  a  virtue  fo  folid  and  fmcere  as  that 
of  Aratus,  it  became  evident  that  the  zeal  he  effected  was  no 
more  than  a  plauiible  outfide,  which  concealed  a  dangerous 
ambition  ;  and  they  deprived  him  of  the  command. 

As  the  Lacedaemonians  wull,  for  the  future,  have  a  confi- 
derable  fliare  in  the  war  fuftained  by  the  Achaeans,  it  feems 
neceffary  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  condition  of  that  peo- 
ple in  this  place. 

SECTION  in. 

^Gis  atte?npts  to  reform  Sparta.    Ha  is  condemned  to  die,  and 

executed  accordingly. 
When  *'  the  love  of  v/ealth  had  crept  into  the  city  of  Sparta, 
and  had  afterwards  introduced  luxury,  avarice,  floth,  effemiaa- 
f  Plut.  in  Agid.  p.  7j6 — 801. 
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cy,  profufion,  and  all  thofe  pleafures  which  are  generally  the 
iiifeparable  attendants  of  riches,  and  when  thefe  had  brokeu 
down  all  the  barriers  which  the  wifdom  of  Lycurgus  had  form- 
ed, with  the  view  of  excluding  thena  for  ever  ;  Sparta  beheld 
herfelf  fallen  from  her  ancient  glory  and  power,  and  v/as  re- 
duced to  an  abject  and  humble  flate,  which  continued  to  the 
reign  of  Agis  and  Leonidas,  of  whom  we  are  now  to  treat. 

Agis,  the  fon  of  Eudamidas,  was  of  the  houfe  of  the  Eu- 
rytionidae,  and  the  lixteenth  defcendant  from  Agefilaus,  who 
made  an  expedition  into  Alia.  Leonidas,  the  fon  of  Cleony- 
miis,  was  of  the  family  of  the  Agidae,  and  the  eighth  prince 
that  reigned  in  Sparta,  after  Paufanias,  v.'ho  defeated  Mardo- 
nius  in  the  battle  of  Plataea. 

I  have  already  related  the  divifions  which  arofe  in  Sparta, 
between  Cleonymus  *  and  Areus,  in  regard  to  the  foversignty, 
which  was  obtained  by  the  latter  j  and  he  afterwards  caufed 
Pyrrhus  to  raife  the  liege  of  Lacedaemon.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Acrotates,  who  reigned  feven  or  eight  years,  and 
left  a  young  fon,  named  Areus,  from  his  grandfather.  This 
prince  was  under  the  tuition  of  Leonidas,  but  died  in  a  fliort 
time  ;  upon  which  Leonidas  rofe  from  the  regency  to  the 
throne. 

Though  all  the  Spartans  had  been  depraved  and  perverted 
by  the  general  corruption  into  which  the  government  was  fal- 
len, this  depravity  and  remotenefs  from  the  ancient  manners  of 
that  people  was  molt  ccnfpicuous  in  the  conduct  of  Leonidas, 
who  had  refilled  for  feveral  years  in  the  palaces  of  the  Satrapae, 
and  had  for  many  years  made  his  court  to  Seleucus  :  He  had 
even  efpoufed  a  wife  in  Alia,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  his  coiin- 
try;  and  had  afterwards  employed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  in- 
troduce all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  princes  into  a  free  country, 
.and  a  government  founded  on  moderation  and  juftice. 

Agis  was  the  reverfe  of  this  charafter.  He  was  then  in  the 
tv/entieth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  though  he  had  been   educated 

*  Jofephus  relates,  that  Areus  King  of  Lacedaemon  fent  letters  to  Onias  the 
High  Pritft  of  the  Jews,  in  \vhich  he  acknowledged  an  afiinity  between  that  peo- 
ple and  the  Lacedaemonians  :  The  original  ot  this  relation  is  not  cafily  to  be  di{lfn- 
guiflied  J  nor  u  it  kfa  diflkult  to  reconcile  the  time  of  Areus  with  that  of  Oi\v.m. 
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Qtnidft  riches  -f-,  and  the  luxury  of  an  houfe  remarkable  for  be- 
ing eqxially  voluptuous  and  haughty,  he,  from  the  firft,  renoun^ 
ced  ail  thofe  enlnaring  pleafures :  and  inllead  of  teftifying  the 
leail  regard  for  the  fplennid  vanities  of  drefs,  he  made  it  his 
glory  to  appear  in  a  plain  habit,  and  to  re-eflablifh  the  ancient 
form  of  public  meals,  baths,  and  all  the  ancient  difcipline  of 
Sparta,  He  even  declared  openly,  "  That  he  Ihould  not  va- 
♦'  lue  being  king,  if  it  were  not  for  the  hopes  of  reviving  the 
*'  aacienfiaws  and  difcipline  of  Sparta."  Thefe  noble  fenti- 
ipents  were  a  demonflration,  that  Agis  had  formed  a  folidjudg« 
ment  of  regal  power  ;  the  moil  effcntial  dutj^  and  true  glory  of 
which  are  derived  from  the  eftablifhment  of  good  order  in  all 
the  branches  of  a  ilate,  by  giving  due  force  to  cultoms  efla- 
blifhed  by  wife  lavrs. 

This  difcipline  began  to  be  difregarded  the  moment  Sparta 
had  ruined  the  Athenian  government,  and  began  to  abound  in 
gold.  The  lame  partition,  however,  of  lands,  which  had  beea 
made  by  Lycurgus,  and  the  number  of  hereditary  poflellions 
ellabliihed  by  him,  having  been  preferved  through  all  fuccef- 
fions  of  defcent,  and  each  father  tranfmitting  his  part  in  the 
fame  manner  as  he  had  received  it  himfelf ;  this  order  and 
equality,  which  had  been  preferved  without  interruption,  fuf- 
pended  in  fame  meafure,  the  ill  euefts  of  thofe  abufes  which 
then  prevailed.  But  as  foon  as  this  prudent  inilltution  began 
to  be  ftruck  at  by  a  law  which  permitted  every  man  to  difpofe 
of  his  houfe  and  patrimony,  in  his  ov^n  life-time,  or  to  make  a 
teftamentary  donation  of  them  to  whom  he  pleafed  ;  this  new 
law  effeftually  fapped  the  bed  foundation  of  the  Spartan  poli- 
ty. Epitades,  one  of  the  Ephori,  introduced  this  law,  to 
avenge  himfelf  on  one  of  his  fons,  whofe  condufthad  difpleaf- 
ed  him. 

It  is  indeed  larpriung,  that  a  Vv'hole  fcate  ihould  fo  eaiily  be 
induced  to  change  fuch  an  ancient  and  fundamental  cuftom  as 
this,  merely  to  gratify  the  palHon  of  one  man.  The  pretext 
for  tliis  change  was  undoubtedly  the  augmentation  of  paternal 
authority,  in  their  feveral  families  ;  lince  it  was  not  then  pof- 

+  Plutarch  inforcis  us,  that  his  mother  Agefiflrste,  and  his  grandmother  Archi- 
^iciia,  pcffelTea  raws  geld  :ma  iilver,  urx:  ail  the  ot-Vr  Lagedaemonians  togethe.'-. 
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felled  of  any  motives  of  filial  refpeft  ;  the  children  of  that 
community  having  nothing  to  hope  or  fear,  as  they  received 
alike  all  the  fortune  they  could  expcft,  immediately  from  the 
Hate,  and  with  an  abfolute  independency  on  tlieir  parents. 
This  domeftic  inconvenience,  in  which  every  father  thought 
liimfelf  concerned,  and  which  fecmed  to  regard  all  good  order 
in  families,  created  Itrong  impreffions  in  thofe  who  had  the 
ereatell  fliare  in  the  adminiftration,  and  rendered  them  inca- 
pable of  conlidering  the  much  greater  inconveniences  which 
would  inevitable  refult  from  this  change,  and  whofe  pernici- 
ous efle£ls  would  be  foon  felt  by  the  Hate. 

This  proceeding  is  fufficient  to  convince  us  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  change  the  ancient  laws  f  on  which  bafis  a  Hate,  or 
community,  has  long  fubfifted  ;  and  what  precautions  ought  to 
be  taken  againil  bad  impreffions  which  may  arife  through  par- 
ticular inconveniences,  from  which  the  wifell  infiitutions  can- 
jiot  be  exempted.  What  a  depth  of  prudence,  penetration  in- 
to future  events,  and  experience,  are  necelTary  to  thofe  who 
take  upon  them  to  balance  and  compare  the  advantages  and 
defers  of  ancient  cuftoms,  with  any  new  regulations  which  are 
propofed  to  be  fubftituted  in  their  flead. 

It  may  be  juftly  aflirmed,  that  the  ruin  of  Sparta  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  new  law,  which  authorifed  the  alienation  of  he- 
reditary eflates.  The  great  men  were  daUy  enlarging  their 
fortunes,  by  difpoffefilng  the  heirs  to  whom  they  belonged  j 
in  confequence  of  which,  all  patrimonial  polTeffions  were  foon 
engroffed  by  a  very  inconliderable  number  of  perfons  ;  the  po- 
verty, which  then  prevailed  through  the  whole  c\tj^  funk  the 
people  into  a  mean  indolence  of  mind  ;  by  extinguilhing  thofe 
ardours  for  virtue  and  glory,  which,  till  then,  had  rendered 
the  Spartans  fuperior  to  all  other  Hates  of  Greece,  and  by  in- 
fufing  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  an  implacable  envy  and 
averfion  for  thofe  who  had  unjullly  diverted  tliem  of  ail  their 
poiVeffions. 

The  number  of  native  Spartans  in  that  city  was  reduced  to 
about  feven  hundred  ;  and  not  many  more  than  an  hundred 

f  Adco  nihil  motum  tr.  antiquo  probabilc  cfl  :  vcteribus,  nJA  quae  iiTus  evidVn^ 
tcr  arguit,  ftari  raalunt*    Liv.  1.  xxilv.  r..  54. 
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of  thefe  had  preferved  their  family  eftates.  All  the  reft  were 
n  ftarving  populace,  deftitute  of  revenues,  and  excluded  from 
a  participation  in  honours  and  dignities  :  Thefe  acted  with  re- 
luctance and  indifference  in  wars  againft  a  foreign  enemy,  be- 
caufe  they  were  fenfible  the  rich  would  be  the  only  gainers  by 
their  viftories  ;  in  a  word,  they  were  conftantly  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  change  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  and 
withdraw  themfelves  from  the  opprcfTions  they  fuftained. 

e  Such  was  the  ftate  of  Sparta,  when  Agis  entertained  the 
defign  of  redrefTing  the  ablifes  which  then  prevailed ;  at  the 
Tame  time  that  x\ratu3  was  employing  his  endeavours  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  country.  The  enterprife  was  noble,  but 
extremely  hazardous.  He  obferved,  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tion, that  all  the  young  men  were  difpofed  to  enter  into  his 
views  ;  while  the  generality  of  thofe  in  years,  in  whofe  minds 
corruption  had  taken  the  deepeft  root,  trembled  at  the  very 
name  of  Lycurgus  and  Reformation.  He  began  by  conciliating 
his  uncle  AgeClaus,  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  reputation, 
but  ilrongly  pofTefled  with  a  paflion  for  riches  ;  which  was  the 
very  circumftance  that  rendered  him  the  more  favourable  to 
the  defigns  of  Agis.  He  was  ready  to  fink  under  a  load  of 
debts,  and  hoped  to  difcharge  them  without  any  expence  to 
himfelf,  by  changing  the  form  of  government. 

Agis  then  endeavoured,  by  his  means,  to  bring  over  his 
own  mother,  who  was  the  lifter  of  Agefilaus.  Her  power  was 
very  great  in  the  city,  by  a  large  party  of  friends,  and  the  vafl; 
number  of  her  (laves  and  debtors  ;  and  her  credit  gave  her  aa 
extraordinary  influence  in  the  moft  important  affairs  :  When 
Agis  had  opened  his  defign  to  her,  ihe  was  ftruck  Vv'ith  con- 
iternation  on  the  firft  ideas  it  prefented  to  her  mind,  and  em- 
ployed all  the  arguments  flie  could  invent  to  dift'uade  him  from 
it :  But  when  Agefilaus  joined  his  own  reflections  with  thofe 
of  the  king,  and  had  made  his  fifter  comprehend  the  advan- 
tages that  would  accrue  to  Sparta  from  the  execution  of  fuch 
a  deiign,  and  reprefented  to  her  the  glory  which  her  family 
would  for  ever  derive  from  it,  this  lady,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
her  fex  with  whom  ftie  was  moft  intimate,  being  then  animat- 
gA.  M.  3;j6.    Ar.t.  J.  C.  248. 
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ed  bj  the  noHe  raTibition  of  the  voiing  prince,  iinniccliately 
changed  their  fentiments  ;  and  were  fo  aiTecled  tvith  the  beauty 
of  the  projeft,  that  thej  thcnifelves  preiied  Agis  to  enter  upon 
the  execution  of  it  as  foon  as  poffibie.  They  likewife  fent  to 
all  their  friends,  and  exhorted  thcin  to  co;;.;;r  v/ith  him  in 
that  afluiir. 

Application  was  alfo  made  by  x},\e\Tj.  'o  the  other  ladies  of 
that  city,  as  they  were  very  fennbl?  thc;t  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  always  exprefied  the  greateft  deference  to  their  wives, 
whom  they  allowed  to  exercife  more  authority  in  all  tranfac- 
tions  of  Hate,  than  they  themfelves  afTumed  in  their  private  and 
domeftic  affairs.  Moil  of  the  riclies  of  Sparta  were  at  that 
tune  in  the  hands  of  women,  which  proved  a  great  obllruftlon 
to  the  defigusof  Agis.  They  urianimoufly  oppofed  his  fcheme^ 
rightly  forefeeing,  that  the  plain  manner  of  life  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  re-eilablifh,  and  on  which  To  mauy  commendatiojfts 
were  bellowed,  would  not  only  be  deflrufcive  to  all  their  luxu- 
rious pleafures,  but  di\-eft  them  of  all  the  honours  and  power 
they  derived  from  their  riches. 

Amidil  the  conflernation  this  propofal  gave  them,  they  ad- 
dreffbd  themfelves  to  Leonidas,  and  conjured  him,  33  his  age 
gave  him  an  afcendant  over  Agis,  to  employ  his  whole  authori- 
ty in  diffuading  his  colleague  from  the  accomplifhment  of  his 
plan.  Leonidas  was  very  inclinable  to  fupport  the  rich  ;  but 
as  he  dreaded  the  indignation  of  the  people,  who  were  deCrous 
of  this  change,  he  could  not  prefume  to  oppofe  Agis  in  an  open 
manner,  but  contented  himfelf  with  croffing  his  defigns  by  in- 
direct meafures.  He  had  a  private  conference  with  the  magi- 
ftrates ;  wherein  he  too  kthe  liberty  to  calumniate  Agis  as  a  per- 
fon  who  was  offering  to  the  poor  the  properties  of  the  rich, 
with  a  partition  of  lands,  and  a  general  abolition  of  debts,  as 
a  compenfation  to  them  for  the  tyranny  he  was  preparing  to 
ufurp  :  in  confequence  of  which  proceedings,  inllcad  of  form- 
ing citizens  for  Sparta,  he  was  only  railing  a  body  of  guards 
for  the  fecurity  of  his  own  perfon. 

Agis,  In  the  mean  time,  having  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  caufe 
Lyfandcr,  who  concurred  with  him  in  his  views,  to  be  cledted 
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one  of  the  Ephori,  brought  into  the  council  a  decree  which  he 
himfelf  had  drawn  up,  the  principal  articles  of  which  were 
thefe.  I.  All  debtors  were  to  be  difcharged  from  their  debts, 
a.  All  the  lands  which  extended  from  the  valley  of  Pellene  to 
Mount  Tajgetus,  and  the  promontory  of  Melea,  and  likewife 
to  Sclafia,  ftiould  be  parcelled  out  into  four  thoufand  five 
hundred  lots.  3.  The  lands  which  lay  beyond  thofe  limits 
lliould  be  comprehended  in  fifteen  thoufand  lots.  4.  The  lail 
portions  were  to  be  dillributed  to  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  ad- 
jacent parts  who  were  in  a  condition  to  bear  arms.*  5.  Thofe 
lands  which  lay  within  the  limits  already  mentioned  lliould  be 
referved  for  the  Spartans,  whofe  due  number,  vdiich  was  then, 
eoniiderably  diminillied,  fnould  be  recruited  out  of  fuch  of  the 
neighbouring  people,  and  flrangers,  as  had  received  an  honell 
and  generous  education,  and  were  then  in  the  flower  of  their  age, 
and  not  difqualified  for  that  clafs  by  any  bodily  defe£l.*  6.  All 
thefe  ihould,  at  the  times  of  repaft,  be  difpofed  into  fifty  halls, 
diilinguillied  by  the  name  of  Phidicies  ;  the  lead  of  which 
fhould  contain  two  hundred,  and  the  largeft  four  hundred : 
And,  laftly,  they  were  all  to  obferve  the  fame  manner  of  life 
and  difcipline  as  their  ancefcors. 

This  decree  being  oppofed  by  the  fenators,  whofe  fentiments 
differed  from  thofe  of  Agis,  Lyfander  caufed  the  people  to  be 
aflembled;  and  in  the  llrongell  terms  exhorted  the  citizens  to 
confent  to  it.  He  was  feconded  by  Mandroclides,  a  young 
Spartan,  whofe  heart  glowed  with  zeal  for  the  public  welfare; 
and  he  reprefented  to  the  people,  with  all  the  energy  he  could 
poiiibly  exprefs,  every  motive  that  could  moll  affedl  them  : 
Particularly,  the  refped  they  owed  to  the  memory  of  their 
iiluftrious  legiflature  Lycurgus  ;  the  oath  their  ancellors  had 
taken,  in  the  names  of  themfelves  and  all  their  pofterity,  to 
preferve  thofe  facred  inftitutions  in  the  moil  inviolable  manner  : 
the  glory  and  honour  Sparta  had  enjoyed,  during  the  time 
ilie  ilriclly  adhered  to  them  ;  and  the  infamous  degeneracy 
into  which  Ihe  had  funk,  ever  fince  they  had  been  difi-egarded 
by  her  :  He  then  fet  forth  the  miferable  condition  of  the  Spar- 
fans,  thofe  ancient  mailers  of  Greece,  thofe  triumphant  con- 
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querors  of  Afia,  thofc  mighty  fovereigns  by  fea  and  land, 
who  once  could  make  the  great  king  *  tremble  on  his  throne> 
but  were  now  divefted  of  their  cities  and  houfes^  by  the  infa- 
tiable  avarice  of  their  ov.ni  citizens,  who  had  reduced  them  ti> 
the  lowefh  extremes  of  poverty  and  ihameful  indigence,  whicli 
might  be  confidered  as  the  completion  of  all  their  calamities, 
as,  by  thefe  means  they  were  expofed  to  the  infult  and  con- 
tempt of  thofe  to  whom  it  was  their  right  to  prefcribe  laws. 
He  then  concluded,  with  intreating  them  not  to  be  fo  far  in- 
fluenced by  their  obfequioufnefs  to  a  handful  of  men,  who 
even  trampled  them  under  their  feet  like  fo  many  dcfpicabli? 
flaves,  as  to  behold,  with  eyes  of  indifference,  the  dignity  of 
their  city  entirely  degraded  and  loll; ;  but  that  they  would  re*- 
call  to  their  remembrance  thofe  ancient  oracles,  which  had 
more  than  once  declared,  that  the  love  of  riches  would  prove 
fatal  to  Sparta,  and  occafion  its  total  ruin. 

King  Agis  then  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  afTembly, 
and  declared,  after  a  concife  difcourfe,  for  lie  thought  his 
example  would  have  more  efficacy  than  any  words  he  could 
utter,  that  he  was  determined  to  deliver  up,  for  the  common 
welfare,  all  his  effe6ls  and  eftate,  which  w-ere  very  confiderable ; 
confilling  of  large  tracks  of  arable  and  pafture  lands,  befide  fix 
hundred  talents  of  current  money  f;  and  that  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  together  with  the  reft  of  his  relations  and  friends, 
who  were  the  richeft  pcrfons  in  Sparta,  would  do  the  fame. 

The  magnanimity  of  their  young  prince  aftoniilicd  all  the 
people,  who,  at  the  fame  time,  were  tranfported  with  joy,  that 
tliey  at  laft  were  fo  happy  as  to  behold  a  king  worthy  of  Spartr . 
Leonidas  then  took  off  the  mafk,  and  oppofed  him  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  his  power:  For  as  lie  knew  that  it  would  otherwife  be 
neceflary  for  him  to  make  the  fame  offer  they  had  heard  from 
Agis,  fo  he  was  fenfible,  that  his  citizens  would  not  think 
themfelves  under  the  fame  obligations  to  hiin  as  they  were  to 
his  colleague,  who,  when  each  of  their  eftates  fliould  be  ap* 
propriated  to  tlie  public,  would  engrofs  all  the  honour  of  that 
aftion,  by  rendering   it   the  effeft  of  his  own  example.     U- 

•  Tliis  was  the  iifual  appellation  of  tlie  Pcrfian  monarchs. 
•)•  E(jual  to  fix  hundred  thoul'und  Fxcnch  crowns. 
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therefore  demanded  aloud  of  Agis,  whether  he  did  not  thinli 
that  Lycurgus  was  a  jaft  and  abk  man,  and  one  who  had  zeal- 
ouflj  confulted  the  welfare  of  his  country  ?  Agis  theri  replied, 
that  he  had  always  confidered  him  as  fuch.  "  Where  do  yoii 
"  find  then,"  retorted  Leonidas,  "  that  Lycurgus  ever  or- 
"  dained  an  abolition  of  debts,  or  gave  the  freedom  of  Sparta 
"  to  Grangers  ?  Since,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  firm  per- 
"  fuafion,  that  the  city  would  never  be  fafe  till  all  Grangers 
"  were  expelled  from  its  walls."  Agis  anfwered,  "  That  he 
♦'  was  not  furprifed  that  fuch  a  perfon  as  Leonidas,  who  had 
"  been  brought  up  in  foreign  countries,  and  had  married  into 
**  the  hoafe  of  a  Perfian  grandee,  fhould  be  fo  little  acquainted 
"  with  Lycurgus,  as  not  to  know  that  he  had  fwept  away  all 
"  aflual  and  poflible  debts,  by  baniihitlg  gold  and  lilver  front 
"  the  city.  That,  with  refpscl  to  Grangers,  his  precautions 
"  were  intended  againll  none  but  thofe  who  could  not  accom- 
"  modate  themfelves  to  the  manners  and  difcipline  he  had 
*'  eftabiiihed  :  That  thefe  were  the  only  peffons  he  expelled 
"  from  the  city,  not  bj  any  hoftilities  againft  their  pcrfons, 
*'  but  from  a  mere  appreherifioii,  that  their  rnethod  of  life, 
*'  and  corruption  of  manners,  might  infenfibly  infpire  the 
"  Spartans  with  the  love  of  luxury  and  foftnefs,  and  an  im- 
**  moderate  paflion  for  riches." 

He  thtn  produced  feveral  examples  of  poets  and  phUofo- 
phers,  particularly  Terpander,  Thales,  and  Pherecydes,  who 
had  been  highly  efteemed  and  hononrcd  at  Sparta,  becaufc 
they  taught  the  fame  maxims  as  Lycurgus  had  eftabliftied. 

This  difcourfe  won  all  the  common  people  over  to  the 
party  of  Agis  ;  but  the  rich  men  ranged  themfelves  linder 
Leonidas,  and  entreated  him  not  to  abandon  them  :  They  like- 
wife  addreffed  themfelves  to  the  fenators,  who  had  the  prin- 
cipal pbwer  in  this  affair,  as  they  alone  were  qualified  to  exa- 
mine all  prcpcfals,  before  they  could  be  received  and  confirmed 
by  the  people  ;  and  their  felicitations  were  fo  elFedlual,  that 
thofe  who  had  oppofed  the  decree  of  Agis,  carried  their  point 
by  an  unanimous  concurrence  of  voices :  Upon  which  Lyfander, 
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who  ftill  continued  in  his  employment,  immediately  deter- 
mined to  proceed  againll  Leonidas,  in  virtue  of  an  ancient 
law,  bj  which  "  each  defcendant  from  Hercules  was  prohi- 
"  bited  from  efpouiing  any  foreign  woman  ;  and  wjiich  made 
*'  it  death  for  any  Spartan  to  fettle  among  ftrangers."  Suf- 
ficient proofs  of  delinquency  in  thefe  particulars  were  produced 
againft  Leonidas  ;  and  Cleombrotus  was  prevailed  upon,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  aflift  in  the  profecution,  and  demand  the  crown,. 
as  being  himfelf  of  the  royal  race,  and  the  fon-in-law  of  Leo- 
nidas. 

Leonidas  was  fo  confounded  at  this  proceeding,  and  fo  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  event,  that  he  took  fanftuary  in  the  temple 
of  IMinerva,  called  Chalcioicos ;  upon  which  the  wife  of  Cleom- 
brotus feparated  herfelf  from  her  hufband,  and  became  a  fup- 
plicant  for  her  father.  Leonidas  was  fummoned  to  appear  ; 
but  as  he  refufed  to  render  o-bedience  in  that  particular,  he 
was  divelled  of  his  royalty,  and  it  was  then  transferred  to  his 
fon-in-law  Cleombrotus. 

Lyfander  quitted  his  employment  about  the  clofe  of  thefe 
tranfadlions,  the  ufual  time  for  holding  it  being  then  expired. 
The  new  Ephori  took  this  opportunity  to  commence  a  profe- 
cution againfl  him  and  Mandroclides,  for  having  voted  for 
the  abolition  of  debts,  and  a  new  diftribution  of  lands,  con- 
trary to  the  laws.  Lyfander  and  Mandroclides,  finding  them- 
felves  in  danger  of  being  condemned,  perfuaded  the  two  kings, 
that  if  they  would  only  be  united  with  each  other,  they 
would  have  no  caufe  to  be  difquieted  by  any  decrees  of  the 
Ephori,  who  were  privileged  indeed  to  decide  between  them, 
when  they  were  divided  in  their  fentiments,  but  had  no  right 
to  interpofe  in  their  affairs,  when  they  concurred  in  the  fame 
opinions. 

The  two  kings,  in  order  to  improve  this  remonftrance,  en- 
tered the  affembly,  where  they  compelled  the  Ephori  to  quit 
their  feats,  and  fubftituted  others  in  their  flead,  on^  of  whom 
was  Agefilaus.  They  then  caufed  a  band  of  young  men  to 
arm  themfelves,  and  gave  orders  for  the  releafing  the  pn- 
foners  j  in  a  word,  they  rendered  themfelves  very  formidable 
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to  their  enemies,  who  now  expefted  to  be  put  to  the  fword  j 
but  not  one  perfon  was  killed  on  this  occafion  ;  and  when 
Affis  even  knew  that  Asjefilaus  intended  to  caufe  Leonidas  to 
be  alTaffinated,  in  his  retreat  to  Tegea,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
fafelj  conaufted  thither  by  a  fufficient  guard. 

When  the  affair  was  on  the  point  of  being  abfolutely  con- 
cluded without  any  oppofition,  fo  great  was  the  terror  which 
then  prevailed,  it  was  fuddenlj  obflruiled  by  a  iingle  man* 
Ao-efilaus  had  one  of  the  lara;eft  and  beft  eftates  in  the  whole 
country,  and  at  the  fame  time  was  deeply  involved  in  debt : 
But  as  he^was  incapable  of  paying  his  creditors,  and  had  no  in- 
clination to  incorporate  his  eftate  into  the  common  property, 
he  reprefented  to  Agis,  that  the  change  would  be  too  great 
and  violent,  and  even  too  dangerous,  fhould  they  attempt  to 
carry  their  two  points  at  the  lame  time  ;  namely,  the  abolition 
of  debts,  and  the  diftribution  of  lands  j  whereas,  if  they^began 
v'ith  gaining  over  the  landed  proprietors,  by  the  annihilation 
of  debts,  it  would  be  eafy  for  them  to  acccmpliih  the  parti- 
tion of  lands.  The  fpecious  turn  of  this  realoning  enfnared 
Agis  ;  and  even  Lyfander  himfelf  was  won  over  to  this  expe- 
dient by  the  artifice  of  Agefilaus ;  in  confeqnence  of  which  all 
contracts  and  obligations  were  taken  from  the  feveral  credi- 
tors, and  carried  into  the  public  place,  where  they  were  piled 
into  a  large  heap,  and  burned  to  aflies.  As  foon  as  the  flames 
mounted  into  the  air,  the  rich  men  and  bankers,  who  had 
lent  their  money,  returned  home  extremely  dejected,  and  Age- 
filaus cried  with  an  infulting  air,  "  That  he  had  never  feen  fo 
"  fine  and  clear  a  fire  before." 

The  people,  immediately  after  this  tranfaclion,  demanded  a 
diftribution  of  the  lands,  and  each  of  the  kings  gave  orders 
for  its  accomplifhment ;  but  Agefilaus  flill  continued  to  ftart 
frefh  difficulties,  and  found  out  a  variety  of  new  pretexts,  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  that  affair ;  by  which  means  he  gain- 
ed time,  till  Agis  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of 
an  army.  For  the  Achaeans,  who  were  in  alliance  with  xhft 
Lacedaemonians,  had  fent  to  demand  their  affiilance  againll  the 
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iEtolians,  who  threatened  an  irruption  into  fhe  territories  of 
the  Megareans  in  Peloponnefus. 

Aratus,  who  was  tlien  general  of  the  Achaeans,  had  al- 
ready alTembled  his  troops  to  oppofe  the  enemy,  and  had  alfo 
written  to  the  Ephori,  who,  upon  the  receipt  of  his  letters, 
immediately  fent  Agis  to  their  afiillance.  This  prince  fet  out 
with  all  poffi'ole  expedition;  and  the  foldiers  teflified  an  incre- 
dible joy,  at  their  marching  under  his  command.  The  gene- 
rality of  them  were  young  men,  in  very  low  circumfiances  of 
life,  who  now  faw  themfelves  difcharged  from  all  tlieir  debts, 
and  free,  and  alfo  in  expeftation  of  fharing  the  lands,  at  their 
return  from  this  o^pcdition  ;  for  which  reafons  they  telUfied 
the  utmofl  afFcftion  for  Agis.  The  cities  were  charmed  to  fee 
thefe  troops  pafs  through  Peloponnefus,  witliout  committing 
the  leaft  diforder ;  and  fo  quietly,  that  the  found  of  their 
inarch  was  hardly  to  be  difting.uithed.  The  Greeks  were  en- 
tirely furprifed,  and  made  the  foliov;ing  refleftion  :  "  What 
*'  admirable  difcipline  and  order  nuiil  formerly  have  been  ob- 
*'  ferved  by  the  armies  of  Lacedaemon,  v/hen  they  were  coai- 
*'  manded  by  Agefdaus,  Lyfander,  or  the  ancient  Leonidas  ; 
*'  as  they  even  dUcovCr  at  this  time  fo  much  awe  and  refpect 
"  for  their  general,  though  younger  than  any  foldier  in  hii 
"  camp  1" 

Agis  joined  Aratus,  near  Corinth,  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  deliberating  in  council  of  war,  whether  he  Ihould  hazard 
a  battle,  and  in  v.diat  manner  he  Ihould  difpofe  his  troops. 
Agis  declared  for  a  battle,  and  thought  it  not  advifable  to 
allow  the  enemies  a  paflage  into  Peloponnefus  ;  but  added  at 
the  fame  time,  that  he  intended  to  ad  as  Aratus  Tnould  judge 
proper,  as  he  was  the  older  officer  of  the  two,  and  general  of 
the  Achaeans,  wliereas  he  himfelf  was  only  general  of  the 
auxiliary  troops  ;  and  was  not  come  thither  to  cxercife  any 
command  over  the  league,  but  only  to  engage  the  enemy  in 
tonjunftion  with  them,  for  whofe  alMance  he  had  been  fent. 
;The  officers  of  Aratus,  inilead  of  treading  liim  with  fo  much 
,  deference  as  Agis  had  exprelfed,  took  the  liberty  to  reproach 
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him  in  fliarp  terms,  for  bis  diiinclination  to  a  battle  ;  afcribing 
that  to  timidity,  which  in  reality  was  the  efFe£l  of  prudence. 
But  the  vain  fear  of  falfe  infamy  did  not  make  him  abandon 
his  wife  view  for  the  public  good.  He  juniued  his  conduct 
by  the  memoirs  he  writ  on  that  occaflon  ;  wherein  he  obferves, 
that  as  the  hufbandmen  had  already  carried  in  their  harveft, 
and  gathered  in  all  the  fruits  of  the  feafon,  he  judged  it  more 
advifdble  to  let  the  enemy  advance  into  the  country,  than 
to  hazard  an  unneceflary  battle  at  tliat  jur.cture,  when  the 
v/elfare  of  the  whole  league  lay  at  flake.  When  he  had  de- 
termined not  to  enter  upon  action,  hedifmilTed  his  allies,  after 
he  had  bellowed  the  greatcil  commendations  upon  them  ;  and 
Agis,  who  was  aflcnifiied  at  his  conduft,  fet  out  for  Sparta 
with  his  troops. 

•^The  ^^toiians  entered  Peloponnefus  without  any  obftruc- 
t'lon  ;  and  in  their  march  feized  the  city  of  Pellene,  where  their 
troops,  who  were  intent  on  nothing  bat  plunder  immediately 
difperfed  themfelves  up  and  down,  without  the  leaft  order, 
and  began  to  contend  with  each  other  for  the  fpoils.  Aratus, 
informed  of  thefe  proceedings,  would  not  fuiFer  fo  favourable 
an  opportunity  to  efcape  him.  He  then  ceafed  to  be  the 
fame  r;ian,  and,  without  lofing  a  moment's  time,  or  waitin^r 
till  all  his  troops  had  joined  him,  advanced  \vith  thofe  he 
then  had  agninfl  the  enemy,  who  were  become  weak  even 
by  their  victory  :  He  attacked  them  in  the  very  place  they  had 
io  lately  taken,  and  forced  thera  to  abandon  it,  after  liavins- 
lolt  feven  hundred  men.  This  action  did  him  great  honour, 
and  changed  the  injurious  reproaches  he  had  patiently  fafTered 
into  the  highell  applaufes  and  panegyric. 

Several  Hates  and  princes  having  now  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy againil  the  Achaeans,  Aratus  endeavoured  to  con- 
tract a  friendfnip  and  alliance  with  the  /Etolians,  in  which  he 
cafily  fucceeded  ;  for  a  peace  was  not  only  concluded  between 
them,  but  he  alfo  efte^aliy  negociated  an  offenfive  and  de- 
fc^nlive  league,  betAvearthe  two  nations  of  iEtolia  and  Achaea, 
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^  Agis,  when  he  arrived  at  Sparta,  found  a  great  change  in 
the  ftate  of  affairs.  Agefilaus,  who  was  one  of  the  Ephori, 
being  no  longer  reftrained  by  fear  as  formerly,  and  entirely 
intent  upon  the  gratification  of  his  avarice,  conimitted  th? 
greateft  violence  and  injuftice  5  when  he  found  himfelf  unl- 
verfally  detailed,  he  raifed  and  maintained  a  body  of  troops, 
who  fcrved  him  as  a  guard  when  he  went  to  the  fenate  ;  and 
caufed  a  report  to  be  fpread,  that  he  intended  to  continue  in 
liis  office  the  fucceeding  year.  His  enemies,  in  order  to  elude 
the  calamities  with  which  they  were  threatened,  caufed  Leo- 
nidas  to  be  fent  for  in  the  moll  public  manner  from  Tegea, 
and  replaced  him  upon  the  throne,  to  the  general  fatisfa£tiori 
of  the  people,  who  were  greatly  irritated  to  fee  themfelves 
abufed  in  the  hopes  they  had  entertained  of  the  partition, 
which  had  never  been  carried  into  execution. 

Agefilaus  faved  himfelf  by  the  alfiflance  of  his  fon,  who  was 
iiniverfally  beloved  ;  and  the  two  kings  took  fancluary,  Agis 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Chalcioicos,  and  Cleombrotug 
in  that  of  Neptune.  As  Leonidas  feemed  to  be  moll  exafpe- 
rated  againfl  the  latter,  he  left  Agis,  and  advanced  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  foldiers  into  the  temple,  where  Cleombrotus 
had  fled  for  refuge.  He  then  reproached  him  v.'ith  great 
warmth  for  aiTuming  the  regal  power,  in  violation  of  the  ties 
of  affmity  between  them,  and  for  expelling  him  from  his  own 
country  in  fo  ignominious  a  manner.  Cleombrotus,  who  had 
■nothing  to  anfwer  to  thefe  reproaches,  continued  feated  in  a 
profound  filence,  and  with  an  afped  that  fufficiently  teftilied 
his  confufion.  His  wife  Chelonida  flood  near,  with  her  two 
children  at  her  feet.  She  had  been  equally  unfortunate,  as 
a  wife  and  daughter,  but  was  equally  faithful  in  each  of  thofe 
capacities,  and  had  always  adhered  to  the  unfortunate.  She  had 
accompanied  her  father  Leonidas  during  his  exile,  and  now 
returned  to  her  hufband,  whom  fhe  tenderly  embraced,  and  at 
the  fame  time  became  a  fupplicant  for  him  with  her  father. 

All  thofe  who  were  then  prtfcnt,  melted  into  tears  at  fo 
pnoving  a  fight,  and  were  flruck  with  admiration  at  the  virtue 
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and  tendemefs  of  Chelonida,  and  the  amiable   force   of  conju- 
gal love.     This  unfortunate  princefs,  pointing  to  her  mourn- 
ing habit  and  diflievelled  trefles,  "  Believe  me,  O  my  father,'* 
faid  £he,  "  this  habit  of  u'oe  which  1  now  wear,  tliis  dcjedlion 
*'  which  appears  in  my  countenance,  and   thefe   forrows   into 
"  which  you  fee  me  funk,  are  not  the  effefts  of  that  compaf- 
*'  fion  I  entertain  for  Cleombrotus,  but  the  fad  remains  of  my 
**  afBidion  for  the  calamities  you  have  fuilained,  in  your  flight 
*'  from   Sparta.     On  what,    alas  !  fliall  I  now  refolve  !  While 
*'  you  reign  for  the  future  in  Sparta,  and    triumph   over  the 
*'  enemies  who  oppofed  you,   fhall  I  continue  to  live  in  the 
*'  defolate  Hate  to  which  ye  now  fee  me  reduced  ?  Or  is  it  my 
"  duty  to  array  myfelf  in  robes  of  royalty  and  magnificence, 
"  when  I  behold  the  hufband  I  received  from  you  in  the  flower 
^'  of  my  youth,   on  the  point  of  perilliing  by  your  dagger  ? 
**  Should  he  be  unable  to  difarm  your  refentment,  and  move 
*'  your  foul  to  compaflion,  by  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
*'  dren,  permit  me  to  aflfure  you,  that  he  v/ill  be  punifhed  v/ith 
•*  more  feverity  for  his  imprudence,  than    was   even  intended 
*'  by  yourfelf,  when  he  fliall  fee  a  wife  who  is  fo  dear  to  hira 
*'  expiring  at  his  feet ;  for  you  are  not  to  think,  that  in  my 
*'  prefent  condition,  I  will  ever  confent  to  furvive  him.    What 
"  appearance  fhall  I  make  among  the  Spartan  ladies,  after  my 
*'  inability  to  infpire  my  hufband  with  compaflion  for  my  fa- 
*'  ther,  and  to   foften  my  father  into  pity  for  my  hufband  i 
*'  W^hat  indeed  fhall  I  appear  to  them,  but  a  daughter  and  a 
♦*  wife,  always   afflicted  and  contemned  by  her  nearefl  rela-» 
♦'  tions  ?"     Chelonida,  at  the  conclufion  of  thefe   exprefCions, 
reclined  her  cheek  on  that  of  Cleombrotus,  while,  with  her  eyes, 
that  fpoke  her  forrow  in  their  tears,  flie  cafla  languid  lock  oa 
thofe  who  were  prefent. 

Leonidas,  after  a  few  moments  difcourfe  with  his  friends, 
ordered  Cleombrotus  to  rife,  and  immediately  quit  Sparta  ;  but 
earneflly  importune^his  daughter  to  continue  there,  and  not 
forfake  a  father,  wh^Pive  her  fuch  a  peculiar  proof  of  tender- 
!;>efs,  as  to  fpare  the  life  of  her  hufband.     His  folicitations  were 
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however  inefFeftual ;  and  the  moment  Cleombrotus  rofe  froni 
his  feat,  fiie  placed  one  of  her  children  in  his  arms,  and  clafp- 
pcd  the  other  in  her  own  ;  and  when  fhe  had  offered  up  her 
prayers  to  the  goddefs,  and  kiffed  her  altar,  fhe  became  a  vo- 
luntary exile  v/ith  her  hufoand.  How  extremely  affeftuig  was 
this  fpeclacle  I  and  how  worthy  the  admiration  of  all  ages  is 
fuch  a  model  of  conjugal  love  !  If  the  heart  of  Cleombrotus, 
fays  Plutarch,  had  not  been  entirely  depraved  by  vain  glory, 
and  a  boundlefs  ambition  to  reign,  he  would  have  been  fenfi- 
ble,  that  even  banifhment  itfelf,  with  fo  virtuous  a  companion, 
was  a  felicity  preferable  to  the  condition  of  a  fovereign. 

When  Leonidas  had  ejfpelled  Cleombrotus  from  Sparta,  and 
fubftituted  new  Ephori  inftead  of  the  former,  whom  he  had 
depofed,  he  bent  all  his  endeavours  to  eninare  Agis  ;  and  be- 
gan with  perfuading  him  to  quit  the  afylura  to  which  he  had 
retired,  and  reign  in  ccnjuntlion  with  himfelf.  In  order  to 
which  he  afTured  hlrn,  that  his  citizens  had  pardoned  all  pad 
proceedings,  becaufe  they  were  fenf/ole  that  his  youth  and  in- 
experience, with  his  predominant  pafiion  for  glory,  had  laid 
him  open  to  the  infmuations  of  Agefihus.  But  as  ^!^gis  fuf- 
pedled  the  Uncerity  of  thofe  expreffions,  and  periifled  in  his 
refolution  to  continue  in  the  temple,  Leonidas  no  longer  at- 
tempted to  deceive  him  with  plauiible  pretences.  Amphares, 
Pemochares,  and  Arcefilaus,  who  had  frequently  vifited  the 
young  prince,  continued  their  afTiduities  to  him,  and  fome- 
times  conducted  him  from  the  temple,  to  the  baths,  and  from 
Ihence  conveyed  him  in  fafety  to  the  temple  ;  for  each  of 
them  was,  his  intimate  frien4. 

This  fidelity,  however,  was  of  no  iopg  continuance.  Am- 
phares had  lately  borrowed  of  Agcfiftrata,  the  mother  of  Agis, 
feveral  rich  fuits  of  tapeftry,  and  a  n)agnilicent  fct  of  filvci 
plate.  Thefc  collly  ornaments  tempted  him  to  betray  the 
king,  witli  his  mother  and  grandmother.  It  was  even  faid, 
that  he  was  much  more  inclinable,  than  either  of  his  two  com- 
panions, to  liften  to  the  fuggeftions  of  jjlnidas  ;  and  that  no 
one  was  fo  induftrious  as  himfelf  to  ipirit  up  the  Ephori,  of 
•vvhcfe  number  he  was  one,  againfl  Agis.     As  this  prince  went 
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Ibmetimes  from  the  temple  to  the  bath,  they  refolved  to  take 
that  opportunity  to  furprife  him ;  and  when  he  was  one  day 
returning  from  thence,  they  advanced  up  to  him ;  and  after 
they  had  embraced  him  with  an  air  of  affection,  they  attended 
him  in  his  way,  and  entertained  him  with  their  ufual  familia- 
rity of  converfation.  One  of  the  ilreets  through  which  they 
paffcd,  turned  off,  in  one  quarter,  to  the  prifon ;  and,  as  foon  as 
they  arrived  at  that  paffage,  Amphares  feized  Agis  with  an  air 
of  authority,  and  cried,  "  Agis,  I  muff  condud  you  to  the 
"  Ephori,  to  whom  you  are  to  be  accountable  for  your  beha- 
"  viour."  At  the  fame  inllant,  Demochares,  who  w?.s  tall 
gnd  ftrong,  threw  his  mantle  round  his  neck,  and  dragged 
him  along,  while  the  others  puflied  him  forward,  as  they  had 
prcviouily  agreed  :  And  as  no  perfon  came  to  affiil  him,  be- 
caufe  there  was  nobody  in  the  llreet  at  that  time,  they  accom- 
plilhed  their  deiign,  and  threw  him  into  prifun. 

Leonidas  arrived  at  ihe  fame  time  with  a   great  number  of 
foreign  foldiers,  and  furrounded  the  prifon  ;  the  Euhori  lik'  - 
wife  came   thither  ;  and  when  they  had  fcnt  for  fuch  of  the 
ftnators   as  concurred   with  their  opinion,  they  proceeded  to 
examine  Agis  as  if  he  had  been  arraigned  at  a  competent  tri- 
bunal, and  ordered  him  to  juilify  himfelf,  with  refped  to  his 
intended  innovations  in  the  republic.  One  of  the  Ephori,  pre- 
tending   to  have  diicovered   an  expedient  for  dilcngaging  him 
from  this  criminal  affair,  aiked  him,  whether  Lyfander  and 
Agefilaus   had  not  compelled  him  to  have  recourfe  to  thofe 
jseafures?  To  which  Agis  replied.  That  he  had  not  acled  in 
confequence   of  any   compullion  ;  but  that  his  admiration  of 
Lvcurgus,  and  a  ilncere  defire  to  imitate  his  conduct,  were  his 
qnly  motives   for   attempting  to   rellore  the  city  to  the  fame 
condition  in  which  that  legiflator  had  left  it.     The  fame  ofE-i 
cer  then  demanding   of  him,  if  he  repented  of  that  proceed- 
ing ?    the   young   prince   anfwered  with  an  air  of  lleadinefs, 
*'  That  he  never  ihould  repent  of  fo  virtuous,   10  noble,  and 
"  glorious  an  uadet'feking,  though  death  itlelf  were  prefented 
"  to  his  view  in  all  its  terrors."     His  pretended  judges  then 
(.ondemned  li:m  to  die,  and  immediately  commanded  the  pub- 
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He  officers  to  carry  him  to  that  part  of  the  prifon  where  thofe 
on  whom  the  fentence  of  condemnation  had  paffed,  were  ufu- 
allj  ftrangled. 

When  Demochares  faw  that  the  officers  of  juftlce  did  not 
dare  to  lay  their  hands  on  Agis,  and  that  even  the  foreign  fol- 
diers  turned  their  eyes  from  fuch  a  fpeftacle  of  horror,  and 
refufed  to  be  affiftant  at  fo  inhuman  an  execution,  he  loaded 
them  with  threats  and  reproaches,  and  with  his  own  hands 
dragged  Agis  to  the  dungeon.  The  people,  who,  by  this  time, 
\vere  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  feized, 
crowded  to  the  gates  of  the  prifon,  and  began  to  be  very  tumul- 
tuous. The  whole  ftreet  was  already  illuminated  with  innu- 
merable tapers  i  and  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  Agis  ran 
from  place  to  place,  filling  the  air  with  their  cries,  and  intreat- 
ing  the  people  that  the  king  of  Sparta  might  at  lead  have  an 
opportunity  to  defend  himfclf,  and  be  judged  by  his  own  citi- 
zens. The  zeal  of  the  people  did  but  animate  the  murderers 
the  more  to  haften  the  execution  of  Agis,  left  he  Ihould  be 
releafed  by  force  that  very  night,  if  the  people  Ihould  have 
fufficient  time  allowed  them  for  aflfembling  together. 

As  the  executioners  were  leading  him  to  the  place  where 
they  intended  to  ftrangle  him,  he  beheld  tears  flowmg  from 
the  eyes  of  one  of  them,  who  was  touched  with  his  misfor- 
tune ;  upon  which  he  turned  to  him,  and  faid,  "  Weep  not 
««  for  me,  my  friend;  for,  as  I  am  cutoff  in  this  manner,  con- 
«  trary  to  all  laws  and  juftice,  I  am  much  happier,  and  more 
*'  to  be  envied,  than  thofe  who  have  condemned  me."  When 
he  had  faid  thefe  words,  he  offered  his  neck  to  the  fatal  cord, 
without  the  leaft  air  of  reluclance. 

As  Amphares  came  from  the  prifon  at  the  clofe  of  this 
tragic  fcene,  the  firft  objeft  he  beheld  was  the  defolate  mother 
of  Agis,  who  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet :  He  raifed  her  from 
the  earth,  and  affured  her,  that  Agis  had  nothing  to  fear  ;  en- 
treating her,  at  the  fame  time,  as  a  proof  of  his  fmcerity,  to 
enter  the  prifon  and  fee  her  fon.  She  then  defired  him  to 
permit  her  aged  mother  to  attend  her  in  that  mournful  vifit. 
*^  Your  rec^ueft,"  faid  he,  "  is  reafonable }"  and  he  immedi- 
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ately  conduced  them  into  the  prifon,  but  ordered  the  door  to 
be  fliLit  the  moment  they  entered  it.  He  then  commanded 
the  executioner  to  feize  Archidamia,  the  grandmother  of  A- 
gis,  who  had  lived  to  a  venerable  old  age  among  her  citizens, 
with  as  much  dignity  and  reputation  as  any  lady  at  her  time. 
When  the  executioner  had  performed  this  fatal  office,  the  in- 
human Amphares  ordered  the  mother  of  Agis  to  enter  the 
dungeon.  This  unhappy  princefs  v/as  obliged  to  obey  him  ; 
and  the  moment  {he  came  into  that  difmal  place,  Ihe  beheld 
her  fon  lying  dead  on  the  ground,  and  at  a  little  diftance  from 
him,  her  dead  mother,  with  the  fatul  cord  ftill  twilled  about 
her  neck.  She  affifted  the  executioners  in  difengaging  her 
parent  from  that  inftrument  of  cruelty  ;  after  which  fhe  laid 
the  corpfe  by  her  fon,  and  decently  covered  it  with  linen. 
When  this  pious  office  was  completed,  (he  call  herfelf  upon 
the  body  of  Agis  ;  and  after  {he  had  tenderly  kilTed  his  cold 
lips,  "  O  my  fon,"  faid  flae,  "  the  excefs  of  thy  humanity  and 
^'  fweet  difpofition,  and  thy  too  great  circumfpedion  and  le--" 
'*  nity,  have  undone  thee,  and  been  fatal  to  us  I" 

Amphares,  who  from  the  door  had  beheld  and  heard  all 
that  palTed,  entered  that  moment;  and  addreffinghimfelfwith 
a  favage  air  to  the  mother  of  Agis,  *'  Since  you  knew,"  faid 
he,  "  and  approved  the  de{igns  of  your  fon,  you  fhall  fhare  in 
♦'  his  punilhment."  Ageliftrata  rofe  at  thofe  words,  and  run- 
ning at  the  fatal  cord,  "  May  this,"  cried  {lie,  "  at  leaft  be 
"  ufeful  to  Sparta." 

When  the  report  of  thefe  executions  was  difperfed  through 
the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  beheld  the  bodies  brought  out 
of  the  prifon,  the  indignation  occaiioned  by  this  barbarity  was 
univerfal,  and  every  one  declared-,  that  from  the  time  the  Do- 
rians had  firfi  e{labli{hed  themfelves  in  Pelopponefus,  fo  hor- 
rible an  a6lion  had  never  been  committed.  It  muH  indeed  be 
acknowledged,  that  all  the  blackeft  crimes  in  nature  united  In 
the  circumftances  which  aggravated  this  ;  and  we  may  even 
add  too,  that  the  murder  of  the  king  included  and  furpalTed 
them  all  :  So  barbarous  an  execution,  in  oppofition  to  that  re- 
fpect  with  which  nature  infpires  the  moil  favage  people  for  thf 
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facred  perfon  of  their  fovereign,  is  fucli  a  blemifli  on  a  nation, 
as  all  fucceeding  ages  can  never  obliterate. 

''  Agis  having  been  deflroyed  in  this  manner,  Leonidas  was 
not  expeditious  enough  in  feizing  his  brother  Archidamus, 
who  faved  himfelf  by  flight ;  but  he  fecured  Agiatis  the  con- 
fort  of  that  unhappy  king,  forcing  her  to  relide  in  his  own 
houfe,  with  the  young  child  l^e  had  by  him,  and  then  com- 
pelled her  to  efpoufe  his  fon  Cleomenes,  who  was  not  mar- 
riageable at  that  time  ;  but  Leonidas  was  determined  that  the 
widow  of  Agis  Hiould  not  be  difpofed  of  to  any  other  perfon, 
as  flie  inheriied  a  very  large  eftate  from  her  father  Gjdippus, 
and  likewife  excelled  all  the  Grecian  ladies  in  beauty,  as  well 
as  wifdom  and  virtue.  She  endeavoured  to  avoid  this  mariage 
by  all  means  in  her  pow^er,  but  to  no  eiTedi:.  And  when  fhe 
at  iaft  was  obliged  to  confent  to  her  nuptials  with  Cleomenes, 
ihe  always  retained  a  mortal  averlion  for  Leonidas,  but  behav- 
ed with  the  utmofl  complacency  and  foftnefs  to  her  young 
fpoufe,  who,  from  the  firll  day  of  his  marriage,  conceived  a 
moft  iincere  and  paffionafe  efteera  and  affection  for  her  ;  and 
even  fympathized  with  her  in  the  tendernefs  flie  preferved 
for  Agis,  and  the  regard  Tne  expreiled  for  his  memory  ;  and 
tliat  too  in  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  would  frequently  liften  to 
her  with  the  greateft  attention,  while  ihe  related  to  him  the 
great  defigns  he  had  formed  fpr  the  regulation  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

SECTION  IV. 

Cleomenes  afcends  the  Throne  of  Start  a.    He  reforms  the 

Government,  and  re-eflabUfhes  the  ancient  DISCIPLINE. 

CxLEOMENEs  had  a  noble  foul  ',  and  an  ardent  paffion  fpr 
glory,  joined  with  the  fame  inclination  for  temperance  and 
fimplicity  of  manners  as  Agis  had  always  expreffed  ;  but  had 
not  that  exceffive  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  attended  with  the 
timidity  and  precaution  of  that  prince.  Nature,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  infufed  into  liim  a  vigour   and  vivacity   of  mind, 

k  Plut.  in  Cleom.  p.  805. 

1  PJut.  in  Ckcm.  p.  805 — 811. 
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"which  ardently  prompted  him  on  to  whatsver  appeared  great 
and  noble.  Nothing  feemed  fo  amiable  to  him  as  the  govern- 
ment of  hi.5  citizens  agreeably  to  their  own  inclinations  ;  bur, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  did  not  think  it  inconiiftent  vvita  the 
glorj  of  a  wife  adminiftration,  to  employ  feme  violence  in  re- 
ducing to  the  public  utility  an  inconfiderable  number  of  obfti- 
nate  and  uiijuft  perfons,  who  oppofed  it  merely  from  the  view 
of  private  intercft. 

He  was  far  from  being  fatisfifd  with  the  ftate  of  affairs  v/hich 
then  prevailed  in  Sparta.  All  the  citizens  had  long  been  foften- 
ed  by  indolence  and  a  voluptuous  life  ;  and  the  king  himfelf, 
v.'ho  was  fond  of  tranquillity,  had  entirely  neglected  public  af- 
fairs. No  perfon  whatever  had  tefllfied  any  regard  for  the 
public  good,  every  individual  being  folely  intent  upon  his  par- 
ticular intereft,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family  at  the 
jiubllc  expence.  Inftead  of  any  care  in  difciplining  the  young 
people,  and  forming  their  temperance,  patience,  and  the  equa- 
lity of  freemen,  it  was  even  dangerous  to  mention  any  thing 
of  that  nature,  as  Agis  himfelf  had  perifhed  by  attempting  to 
introduce  it  among  them. 

It  is  alfo  faid,  that  Cleomenes,  who  was  Hill  very  young, 
had  heard  fome  philofophical  lectures  at  the  time  when  Sphe- 
rus,  vvho  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Boriflhenes,  fettled  in 
Lacedaemon,  and  applied  himfelf,  in  a  very  fuccefsful  man- 
ner, to  the  inftrutSlion  of  youth.  This  perfon  was  one  of  the 
principal  difciplcs  of  Zcno  the  Citian  *.  The  floic  philofo- 
piiv,  which  he  then  profelTed,  was  exceedingly  proper  to  in- 
fufe  courage  and  noble  fentiments  in  the  mind  ;  but,  at  the 
fan:e  time,  was  capable  of  dangerous  effe£ls  in  a  difpofition 
naturally  warm  and  impetuous  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  be  rendered  very  beneiiclal,  by  being  grafted  on  a  mild 
and  moderate  charafter. 

"*  After  the  death  of  Leonidas,  who  did  not  long  farvive 
the  condemnation  and  murder  of  Agis,  his  fon  Cleomenes  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  throne;  and  though  he  was  then  very  young, 
it  gave  him  pain  to  conlider  that  he  had  only  the  empty  title 

m  A.  M.  376^.     A:u.  J.  C.  243. 
*  So  Cijlled  from  Citium,  a  city  of  Cyjirus.         ' 
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of  king,  while  the  whole  authority  was  engrofled  by  the 
Ephori,  who  fhamefully  ahufed  their  power.  He  then  grew 
folicitous  to  change  the  form  of  government ;  and  as  he  was 
fenfible  that  few  perfons  were  difpofed  to  concur  with  him  in 
that  view,  he  imagined  the  accomplifiiment  of  it  would  be  fa- 
cilitated bj  a  war ;  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  embroil  his 
city  with  the  Achaeans,  who,  very  fortunately  for  his  purpofe, 
had  given  Sparta  fome  occafions  of  complaint  againft  them. 

Aratus,  from  the  firft  moments  of  his  adminiftration,  had 
been  induftrious  to  negociate  a  league  between  all  the  fiates  of 
Peloponnefus,  through  a  perfuafion,  that  if  he  fuccecded  iri 
that  attempt,  they  would  have  nothing  to  fear  for  the  future 
from  a  foreign  enemy ;  and  this  was  the  only  point  to  which 
all  his  meafures  tende4.  All  the  other  ftates,  except  the  La- 
cedaemonians, the  people  of  Elis,  and  thofc  of  Arcadia,  who 
had  efpoufed  the  party  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  liad  acceded 
to  this  league.  Aratus,  foon  after  the  death  of  Leonidas,  be-  * 
ran  to  harrafs  the  Arcadians,  in  order  to  make  an  experiment 
of  the  Spartan  courage,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  it  evi- 
dent, that  he  defpifed  Cleomenes,  as  a  young  man  without  the' 
leaft  experience. 

When  the  Ephori  received  intelligence  of  this  a£t  of  hofti- 
lity,  they  caufed  their  troops  to  take  the  field,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cleomenes  :  they  indeed  Vv'ere  not  numerous  ;  but  the 
conlideratioh  of  the  general  by  whom  they  were  commanded 
infpired  them  with  all  imaginable  ardour  for  the  war.  The 
Achaeans  marched  againft  them  with  twenty  thoufand  foot, 
and  one  thoufand  horfe,  under  the  command  of  Ariftomachus. 
Cleomenes  came  up  with  them  near  Pallantium,  a  city  of  Ar- 
cadia, and  offered  them  battle ;  but  Aratus  was  fo  intimida- 
ted with  the  bravery  of  this  proceeding,  that  he  prevailed  up- 
on the  general  not  to  hazard  an  engagement,  and  then  made  a 
retreat ;  which  drew  upon  him  very  fevere  reproaches  from 
his  own  troops,  and  fliarp  raillery  from  the  enemy,  whofe 
numbers  did  not  amount  to  five  thoufand  men  in  the  whole. 
The  courage  of  Cleomenes  was  fo  much  raifed  by  this  retreat 
that  he  afTumcd  a  loftier  air  among  his  citizens,  and  remind- 
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ed  them  of  an  expreffion  ufed  by  one  of  their  ancient  kings, 
who  faid,  "  That  the  Lacedaemonians  never  inquired  after  the 
♦'  number  of  their  enemies,  but  where  they  were."  He  af- 
terwards defeated  the  Achaeans  in  a  fecond  encounter  ;  but 
Aratus,  taking  the  advantage  even  of  his  defeat,  like  an  ex- 
perienced general,  turned  his  arms  immediately  againft  Man- 
tinea,  and  before  the  enemy  conld  have  any  fufpicion  of  his 
defign,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  that  city,  and  put  a  garrifon 
into  it. 

Cleomenes,  after  his  return  to  Sparta,  began  to  think  fe- 
rioufly  on  the  execution  of  his  former  defign,  and  had  credit 
enough  to  caufe  Archidamus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  to  be  re- 
called from  Meffene.  As  that  prince  was  defcended  from  the 
other  royal  houfe  of  Sparta,  he  had  an  incontellible  right  to  the 
crown  9  and  Cleomenes  was  perfuaded,  that  the  authority  of 
the  Ephori  would  receive  a  much  greater  diminution,  when 
the  throne  of  Sparta  fliould  be  filled  by  its  two  kings,  whofe 
union  would  enable  them  to  counterbalance  their  power.  But 
unhappily  ior  his  purpofe,  the  fame  perfons  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  death  of  Agis,  found  means  to  affaffinate  his 
brother  Archidamus  *. 

Cleomenes,  foon  after  this  event,  gained  a  new  advantage 
over  the  Achaeans,  in  an  adlion  near  Megalopolis,  wherein  Ly- 
fiades  was  flain,  in  confequence  of  engaging  too  far  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  been  repulfed  when  the 
encounter  firll  began.  This  victory  was  very  honourable  to 
the  young  king,  and  increafed  his  reputation  to  a  great  de- 
gree. He  then  imparted  his  defign  to  a  fmall  number  of  fe- 
lecl  and  faithful  friends,  who  ferved  him  in  a  very  feafonable 
manner.  When  he  returned  to  Sparta,  he  concerted  his  march 
fo  as  to  enter  the  city  when  the  Ephori  were  at  fupper  ;  at 
which  time,  a  fet  of  perfons  who  had  been  chofen  for  that  ac- 
tion entered  the  hall  with  their  drawn  fvvords,  and  killed  four 
of  thefe  magiftrates  f ,  with  ten  of  thofe  who  had  taken  arms 
for  their  defence.     Agefilaus,   who  had  been  left  for  dead  on 

*  Polybius  declares,  that  Cleomenes  himfelf  caufcd  him  to  be  aflaffinated.  I-  •^- 
p.  383.  et  1.  viii.  p.  511. 

^  Thismagiflracy  was  compofcd  of  five  Ephori, 
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the  fpot,  found  means  to  fave  himfelf ;  after  which  no  other' 
perfon  whatever  fuflained  any  violence  ;  and,  indeed,  what 
had  been  ah^eady  comiTiiLted  was  fufficlent. 

The  next  day,  Cleonenes  caufed  the  names  of  fourfcore  ci- 
tizens, whom  he  intended  to  banifh,  to  be  fixed  up  in  places  of 
public  refort.  He  alfo  removed  from  the  hall  of  audience  all 
the  feats  of  the  Ephori,  except  one,  where  he  determined  to 
place  himfelf,  in  order  to  render  jullice  ;  and  after  he  had  con- 
voked an  affcmbly  of  the  people,  he  exrjlained  to  them  his  rea- 
fons  for  the  conducl  he  had  purfued  ;  reprefenting  to  them, 
in  what  an  enormous  manner  the  Ephori  had  abufed  theit 
power,  by  fupprefling  all  lawful  authority,  and  not  only  ba- 
niftung  their  kings,  but  even  in  cauiing  them  to  be  deftroyed 
without  the  leaft  form  of  jultice  ;  and  menacing  thofe  who 
were  defirous  of  beholding  Sparta  happy  in  the  moil  excellent 
and  moll  divine  form  of  government.  He  then  added,  that  tlie 
conduct  he  purfued  rendered  it  fufficiently  evident,  that,  in- 
Head  of  confulting  his  own  particular  intereil,  his  whole  en- 
deavours were  employed  to  promote  that  of  the  citizens,  and 
revive  among  them  the  difcipline  and  equality  which  the  wife 
Lycurgus  had  formerly  eftablilhed,  and  from  whence  Sparta 
had  derived  all  her  glory  and  reputation. 

When  he  had  expreffed  himfelf  in  this  manner,  he  imme- 
diately conligned  his  whole  eilate  to  the  people  as  their  com- 
r.ion  property,  and  was  feconded  in  that  action  by  Megiftones, 
his  father-in-law,  who  was  very  rich.  The  reft  of  his  friends-, 
in  conjunftlon  with  all  the  other  citizens,  then  complied  with 
this  example ;  and  the  lands  were  diftributed  agreeably  to  the 
intended  plan.  He  even  affigned  a  portion  to  each  of  thofc 
who  had  been  banifiied,  and  promifed  to  recal  them  as  foon 
as  affairs  could  be  fettled  in  a  Hate  of  tranquillity.  He  the?i 
filled  up  the  proper  number  of  citizens  with  pcrfonn  of  the 
beft  character  in  all  the  adjacent  parts,  and  raifed  four  thouw 
fand  foot,  whom  he  taught  to  ufe  lances  inftead  of  javelines, 
?.nd  to  wear  bucklers  with  good  handles,  and  not  with  leathef 
llraps  buckled  on,  as  had  before  been  the  cuilom. 

His  next  cares  were  devoted  to  the   education  of  children- ^ 
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in  order  to  which  he  endeavoured  to  re-eftablifli  the  Laconic 
difcipline,  wherein  the  philofopher  Spherus  was  very  affiftant 
to  him.  The  exercifes  and  public  meals  foon  refumed  their 
ancient  order  and  gravity  ;  mod  of  the  citizens  voluntarily 
embracing  this  wife,  noble,  and  regular  method  of  life,  to 
which  the  reft,  whofe  number  was  very  inconfiderable,  were 
foon  obliged  to  conform.  In  order  alfo  to  foften  the  name  of 
monarch,  and  to  avoid  exafperating  the  citizens,  he  appointed 
his  brother  Euclidas  king  with  him  ;  which  is  the  firft  inftance 
of  the  adminift ration  of  the  Spartan  government  by  two  kings 
of  the  fame  houfe  at  one  time. 

Cleomenes,  believing  that  x\ratu3  and  the  Achaeans  were 
perfuaded  he  would  not  prefume  to  quit  Sparta,  amidfb  the 
difiatisfaftions  occafioned  by  the  novelties  he  had  introduced 
in  the  government,  thought  nothing  could  be  more  honour- 
able and  advantageous  to  him,  than  to  let  them  fee  how  much 
he  was  efteemed  by  his  troops,  and  beloved  by  his  citizens, 
and  what  confidence  he  entertained,  that  the  new  changes  had 
not  alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  from  him.  He  firll 
advanced  into  the  territories  of  Megalopolis  ;  where  his  troops 
committed  great  devaftations,  and  gained  a  very  confiderable 
booty.  To  thefe  ravages  he  added  infults,  caufing  public 
games  and  fliews  to  be  exhibited  for  the  fpace  of  a  whole  day, 
in  the  fight  of  the  enemy  ;  not  that  he  had  any  real  fatisfac- 
tion  in  fuch  a  conduct,  but  only  intended  to  convince  them, 
by  this  contemptuous  bravado,  how  much  he  afTured  himfelf 
of  being  victorious  over  them. 

Though  it  was  very  cuftomary,  in  thofc  times,  to  fee  troops 
of  comedians  and  dancers  in  the  train  of  other  armies,  his 
camp  w^as  perfedlly  free  from  all  fuch  diffolute  proceedings. 
The  youths  of  his  array  palled  the  greateft  part  of  their  time 
in  exercifing  themfelves  ;  and  the  old  men  were  induflrious  to 
form  and  inftrud  them.  Their  very  relaxations  from  thofe 
employm.ents  were  devoted  to  inftruftive  and  familiar  conver- 
fations,  feafoned  with  fine  and  delicate  railleries,  which  were  al-- 
ways  modeft,  and  never  rendered  ofFenfive  by  injurious  reflec- 
tions.   In  a  word,  they  were  entirely  conformable  to  the  laws 
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bj  which  the  v;ife  leglllator  of  Sparta  had  been  careful  to  re- 
gulate converfatlons. 

Cleomenes  hlmfelf  appeared  like  the  mailer  who  thus  fornr- 
ed  the  citizens,  not  fo  much  by  his  difcourfe,  as  his  example 
JYi  leading  a  frugal  life,  which  had  nothing  in  it  fuperior  to- 
that  of  the  meancd  of  his  fubjecls  ;  an  affefting  model  of  wif- 
dom  and  abflinenee,  which  facilitated  beyond  expreffion  his 
accomplifhment  o?  the  great  things  be  performed  in  Greece. 
For  thofe  whofe  affairs  carried  them  to  the  courts  of  other 
kings,  did  not  admire  their  riches  and  magnificence,  fo  much 
as  they  detefled  their  imperious  pricte,  and  the  haughtinefs 
with  which  they  treated  thofe  who  approached  them.  On  the 
contrary,  no  fuch  oifenfiva  rnanners  were  ever  experienced  in 
the  couit  of  Cleomenes.  He  appeared  in  a  very  plain  habit, 
and  almoll  without  officers  :  the  audiences  he  gave,  were  as 
long  as  the  people  who  applied  to  him  could  delire  :  He  gave 
all  manner  of  perfons  a  very  agreeable  reception,  v/ithout  treat- 
ing any  body  with  an  air  of  auflcrity.  This  aitable  and  en- 
pacring  behaviour  gained  him  the  univerfal  love  and  veneration 
/of  his  people,  in  which  the  true  grandeur  and  merit  of  a  king- 
undoubtedly  conlill. 

His  table  was  extremely  iimple  and  frugal,  and  truly  La- 
conic. No  I'nufic  was  ever  introduced  there  ;  nor  did  any  one 
delire  it,  as  his  eonverfation  well  fupplied  its  place  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  thofe  who  are  capable  of  difcourling  v.'ell,  may  pafs 
their  time  very  agreeably  without  hearing  fongs.  Cleomenes 
never  failed  to  enliven  thofe  repafts,  either  by  propoiing  curi-< 
o\is  and  important  queflions,  •  or  relating  fome  ufcful  and 
agreeable  piece  of  hiflory  ;  feafoning  the  whole  with  a  delicate 
vein  of  wit  and  gaiety.  He  thought  it  neither  an  argument 
of  a  prince's  merit  or  glory  to  attach  men  to  his  interell  by 
the  attraftions  of  riches,  and  fplcndid  tables  ;  whereas  the 
ability  of  gaining  their  hearts  by  the  amiable  power  of  difcourfe^ 
and  the  charms  of  a  commerce,  in  which  freedom  of  thought, 
and  fincerity  of  manners,  always  prevailed,  was  confidcred  by 
him  as  a  truly  royal  quality. 

.  "  This  affable  and  engaging  difpofition  of  Cleomenes  fecurcd 
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him  the  aiFeclion  of  all  the  troops,  and  infplrca  therti  with 
fuch  an  ardour  for  his  fervice,  as  feemed  to  have  rendered 
them  invincible.  He  took  feveral  places  from  the  Achaeans, 
ravaged  the  territories  of  their  allies,  and  advanced  almofl  as 
far  as  Pherae,  with  intention  either  to  give  them  battle,  or 
difcredit  Aratus  as  a  pufillanimous  leader,  who  had  fled  from 
his  enemj,  and  abandoned  all  their  flat  country  to  be  plun- 
dered. The  Achaeans  having  taken  the  field  with  all  their 
troops^  and  encamped  in  the  territories  of  Dymae,  Cleomenes, 
followed  them  thither,  and  harraffed  them  perpetually  with  fo 
much  intrepidity,  as  at  lafl:  compelled  them  to  come  to  a  battle, 
wherein  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  ;  for  he  put  their  army 
to  flight,  killed  abundance  of  men,  and  took  a  great  number 
of  prifoners. 

°  The  Achaeans  were  extremely  deje6led  at  thefe  fevere 
lofies,  and  began  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the  greateft  calamities 
from  Sparta,  efpecially  if  (he  Ikould  happen  to  be  fupported 
by  the  --^tolians,  according  to  the  rumour  which  then  pre- 
vailed. Aratus,  who  had  ufually  been  eledled  general  every 
other  year,  refufed  to  charge  himfelf  v.'ith  that  commiflion 
when  he  was  chofen  again  ;  and  Timoxenes  was  lubftituted  in 
.  his  ftead.  The  Achaeans  feverely  cenfured  the  conduft  of 
Aratus  on  this  occafion,  and  with  great  juflice,  as  he,  who 
was  coniidered  by  them  as  their  pilot,  had  now  abandoned  the 
helm  of  his  veiTel  amidll  a  threatening  tempefl:,  wherein  it 
would  have  been  proper  and  glorious  for  him  to  have  feized  it 
into  his  own  hands,  even  by  force,  in  imitation  of  feveral 
great  examples  related  in  hiftofy  ;  and  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  iolely  folicitous  to  fave  the  ftate  at  the  expence  of  his 
own  life.  If  he  had  esren  defpaired  of  retrieving  the  affairs 
of  the  Achaeans,  he  ought  rather  to  have  fubmitted  to  Cleo- 
menes, who  was  a  Grecian  by  birth,  and  king  of  Sparta,  than 
to  call  in  the  afliftance  of  foreigners,  and  make  them  mafters 
of  Peloponnefus,  as  will  foon  appear  to  have  been  the  event : 
Jealoufy,  however,  extinguiihes  all  prudent  reflexions,  ana  is 
^  malady  not  to  be  cured  by  reafoa  alone. 

Sij 
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Tlie  Achaeans  being  reduced  to  the  lall  extremities,  p  and 
efpecially  after  the  lofs  of  the  firft  battle,  fent  ambaffadors  to 
Cleomenes  to  negociate  a  peace.  The  king  feemed  at  firft  de- 
termined to  impofe  very  rigid  terms  upon  them  ;  but  after- 
wards difpatched  an  embaflj  on  his  part,  and  only  demanded 
to  be  appointed  general  of  the  Achaean  league,  promifing  on 
that  condition  to  accommodate  all  differences  between  them, 
and  reftore  the  prifoners  and  places  he  had  taken  from  them. 
The  Achaeans,  who  were  very  inclinable  to  accept  of  peace  on 
thofe  terms,  defired  Cleomenes  to  be  prefent  at  Lerna,  where 
they  were  to  hold  a  general  affembly,  in  order  to  conclude  the 
treaty.  The  king  fet  out  accordingly  for  that  place  ;  but  an 
unexpe6led  accident,  which  happened  to  him,  prevented  the 
interview  ;  and  Aratus  endeavoured  to  improve  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  hinder  the  negotiation  from  being  renewed. 
He  imagined,  that  as  he  had  pofleffed  the  chief  authority  in 
the  Achaean  league  for  thefpacc  of  thirty-three  years,  it  would 
be  very  diihonourable  in  him  to  fulTer  a  young  man  to  graft 
himfelf  upon  him,  and  diveft  him  of  all  his  glory  and  power, 
by  fupplanting  him  in  a  command  he  had  acquired,  augment- 
ed, and  retained  for  fo  many  years.  Thefe  conliderations  in- 
duced him  to  ufe  all  his  efforts  to  dilfuade  the  Achaeans  from 
the  conditions  propofed  to  them  by  Cleomenes  :  But  as  he  had 
the  mortification  to  find  himfelf  incapable  of  conciliating  them 
with  this  view,  becaufe  they  dreaded  the  bravery  and  uncom- 
mon fuccefs  of  Cleomenes,  and  likewife  thought  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  very  reafonable  in  their  intentions  to  reftore  Pe- 
loponnefus  to  its  ancient  ftate,  he  had  recourfe  to  an  expedi- 
ent which  no  Grecian  ought  to  have  approved,  and  was  ex- 
tremely diihonourable  in  a  man  of  his  rank  and  charadler. 
His  defign  was  to  call  in  the  afliftance  of  Antigonus  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  by  inevitable  confequence  make  him  mafter 
of  Greece. 

•^  He  had  not  forgotten  that  Antigonus  had  great  caufe  to 
be  diffatisfied  with  his  former  proceedings  :  But  he  was  fen- 
fible,  that  princes  may  be  properly  faid  to  have  neither  friends 
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nor  enemies  ;  and  that  the  form  their  fentiments  of  things  by 
the  ftandard  of  their  own  intereft.     He,  however,  would  not 
openly  enter  into  a  negotiation  of  this  nature,   nor  propofe  it 
as  from  himfelf ;  becaufehe  knew,  that  if  it  fliould  happen  to 
prove  unfuccefsful,  he   muft   inevitably  incur  all  the  odium  ; 
and  befides,  it  would  be   making  a  plain  declaration  to  the 
Achaeans,  that  if  he  had  not  abfolutcly  defpaired  of  retrieving 
their  affairs,  he  would  not  advife  them   to   have  recourfe  to 
their'profefled  enemy.     He  therefore  concealed  his  real  views, 
like  an  artful  and  experienced  politician,  and  proceeded  by  in- 
direct and  fecret  methods.     As  the  city  of  Megalopolis  was 
neareft  in  fituation  to  Sparta,  it  lay  moil  expofed  to  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the  inhabitants  began  to  think  them- 
felves  fufficient  fufFerers  by  the  war,  as  the  Achaeans  were  fo 
far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  fupport  them,  that  they  were 
unable  to  defend  themfelves.     Nicophanes  and  Cercides,  two 
citizens  of  Megalopolis,  whom  A^atus  had  brought  over  to  his 
fcheme,  made  a  propofal  in  the  council   of  that  city,   for  de- 
manding permiffion  of  the  Achaeans,  to  implore  the  afiiftance 
of  Antigonus.  This  motion  was  immediately  affented  to  ;  and 
the    Achaeans    granted    them    the    permiffion    they    defired. 
Thefe  two  citizens  were  then  deputed  to  be  the  melfengers  of 
that  propofal;  and  Aratus   had   been  careful  to  furnifh  them 
with  fufficient  inllruClions  beforehand.     When  they  received 
audience  of  Antigonus,  they  lightly  touched  upon  the  parti- 
culars  which  related  to  th^ir  city,   and  then  ftrongly  iiffifled, 
in  conformity  to  their  inftrudions,  on  the  imminent  danger 
to  which  the  king  himfelf  would  be  expofed,  ffiould  the  alli- 
ance which  was  then  talked  of  between  the  ^Etolians  and  Cleo- 
menes,  take   effeCl.     They  then    reprefented  to  him,  that  if 
the   united   forces,  of  thefe   two  ftates  ffiould  have  thofe  ad- 
vantages  over   the   Achaeans  wliich  they  expected  to  obtain, 
the  towering  ambition  of  Cleomenes  would  never  be  fatisiled 
with  the   mere   conquell   of  Peloponnefus,  as   it  was  evident 
that  he   afpired  at  the  empire  of  all  Greece,  vv'hich  it  would 
be  impoffible  for  him  to  feize,  without  entirely  deftroying  the 
authority  of  the  Macedonians.      Tp  thefe  remonftranees  they 
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added,  that  if  the  j^tolians  fliould  not  happen  to  join  Cleo- 
menes,  the  Achaeans  would  be  capable  of  iupporting  them- 
felves  with  their  own  forces,  and  ihould  have  no  caufe  to 
trouble  the  king  with  their  importunities  for  his  afliftance ;  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  fortune  fliould  prove  averfe  to  them, 
and  permit  the  confederacy  between  thefe  two  ilates  to  take 
efFecl,  thcj  muft  then  entreat  him  not  to  be  an  unconcerned 
fped^ator  of  the  ruin  of  PeJoponnefus,  which  might  even  be 
attended  with  fatal  confequences  to  himfelf.  They  alfo  took 
care  to  infinuate  to  the  king,  that  Aratus  w^ould  enter  into  all 
his  meafureg,  and  give  him,  in  due  time,  fufficient  fecurity  for 
his  own  fidelity  and  good  intentions. 

Antigonus  highly  approved  all  thefe  reprefentations,  and 
feized  with  plcafure  the  opportunity  that  was  now  offered  him 
for  engaging  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  This  had  always  been 
the  policy  of  the  fucccirors  of  Alexander,  who,  by  declaring 
themfelves  kings,  had  converted  the  frame  of  tlieir  rcfpe£live 
governments  into  monarchy.  They  were  fenfible  that  it  nearly 
concerned  them  to  oppofe  all  fuch  flates  as  had  any  inclination 
.to  retain  their  liberty,  and  the  form  of  popular  government ; 
and  wherever  they  found*  themfelves  in  no  condition  to  ex- 
linguiQi  thefe,  they  attempted  to  weaken  them  at  leafl,  and 
•to  render  the  people  incapable  of  forming  any  confiderable  en- 
terprifcs,  by  fowing  the  feeds  of  divilion  betw^een  republics 
and  free  flates,  and  engaging  them  in  wars  againft  each  other, 
in  order  to  render  themfehes  necellary  to  them,  and  prevent 
their  fhaking  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  by  uniting  their  forces. 
Folybius!",  fpeaking  of  one  of  thefe  princes,  declares  in  exprefs 
terms,  that  he  paid  large  penfions  to  feveral  tyrants  in  Greece 
who  were  pro  felled  enemies  to  liberty  *. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  thought  furprifing,  that  Antigonus 
ihould  prove  io  traclable  to  the  felicitations  and  demands  of 
the  Megalopoiitans.  He  wrote  thera  an  obliging  letter  ;  wlierein 
he  proniifcd  to  ufTill  them,  provided  the  Achaeans  would  con- 
fcMit  to  that  proceeding.  The  inhabitants  of  Megalopolis  were 
tranlported  at  the  happy  refult  of  their  negotiation  ;  and  im- 
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mediately  difpatclicd  the  fame  deputies  to  the  general  afTembly 
of  the  Achaeans,  in  order  to  inform  that  people  of  the  good 
intentions  of  Antigonus,  and  to  prcfs  them  to  put  their  inte- 
rcfts  immediately  into  his  hands. 

Aratus  did  not  fail  to  congratulate  himfelf  in  private  for  the 
maiterly  flroke  by  which  he  had  fucceeded  in  his  intrigue,  and 
to  find  Antigonus  not  poiTeiTcd  with  any  imprelTions  to  his 
prejudice,  as  he  Ijad  reafon  to  apprehend.  He  wilhed,  indeed, 
to  have  had  no  occafion  for  his  aillftauce  ;  and  though  necef- 
iity  obliged  him  to  have  recourfe  to  that  prince,  he  was  willing 
to  guard  againfl  the  imputation  of  thofe  meafures,  and  for 
having  them  feem  to  have  been  concerted  by  the  Achaeans^ 
v/ithout  any  privity  of  his. 

When  the  deputies  from  rvlegalopolis  were  introduced  into 
the  affembly,  they  read  the  letter  of  Antigonus,  and  related 
sU  the  particulars  of  the  obliging  reception  he  had  given  them  9 
with  the  afFeclion  and  efleem  he  had  e!:prefled  for  the  Achae- 
?:n3,  and  the  advantageous  offers  he  made  them.  They  con- 
cluded with  deliring,  in  the  name  of  their  city,  that  tlie  Achae- 
ans would  invite  Antigonus  to  be  prefent  as  foon  as  poffible 
in  their  aflembh' ;  and  every  one  feemed  to  approve  of  that 
motion.  Aratus  then  rofe  up  ;  and  after  he  had  reprefented 
the  voluntary  goodnefs  of  the  king  in  the  fLrougeft  light,  and 
commended  the  fentiments  that  prevailed  in  the  affembly,  he 
intimated  to  them,  that  there  was  no  necefuty  for  precipitat- 
ing any  thing  ;  that  it  would  be  very  honourable  for  the  re- 
public to  endeavour  to  terminate  lier  wars  by  her  ov>'n  forces  ; 
and  that  if  any  calamitous  accident  iliould  render  her  inca- 
pable of  doing  fo,  it  would  then  be  time  enough  to  have  re- 
courfe to  her  friends.  This  advice  was  generally  approved  ; 
and  it  was  concluded,  that  the  Achaesns  fhould  employ  only 
iheir  own  forces  in  fnpporting  the  prefent  war. 

*  The  events  of  it  were,  however,  verj-  unfavourable  tp 
them  j  for  Cleomenes  made  himfelf  mailer  of  feveral  cities  of 
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Peloponnefus  *,  of  which  Argos  was  the  mod  conllderable  ; 
and  at  lad  feized  Corinth  *^,  but  not  the  citadel.  The  Achac- 
ans  had  then  no  longer  time  for  deliberation  ;  Antigoniis  was 
called  in  to  their  alliftance,  and  they  came  to  a  refolution  to 
deliver  up  the  citadel  to  him,  without  which  he  would  never 
have  engaged  in  that  expedition  ;  for  he  v/anted  a  place  of 
ftrength,  and  there  was  none  which  fuited  him  fo  eire£lually 
as  that,  as  well  on  account  of  its  advantageous  lituation  be- 
tween two  feas,  as  its  fortilications,  which  rendered  it  almoft 
impregnable.  Aratus  fent  his  fon  to  Antlgonus  among  the 
other  hoflages.  That  prince  advanced  by  long  marches,  with 
an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  foot  and  fourteen  hundred  horfe. 
Aratus  fet  out  by  fea  with  the  principal  officers  of  the  league, 
to  meet  Antigonus  at  the  city  of  Pegae,  unknown  to  the  ene- 
my ;  and  when  that  prince  was  informed  of  his  arrival  in  per- 
fon,  he  advanced  to  him,  and  rendered  him  all  the  honours 
due  to  a  {General  of  dif!;intruillied  rank  and  merit. 

o  o 

Cleomenes,  inflead  of  attempting  to  defend  the  palTage  of 
'the  Illhmus,  thought  it  more  advifeable  to  throw  up  trenches, 
and  raife  ftrong  walls  to  fortify  the  pafles  of  the  Oriian  moun- 
tains f,  and  to  harafs  the  enemy  by  frequent  attacks,  rather 
than  hazard  a  battle  with  fuch  well-difciplined  and  warlike 
troops.  This  conduft  of  the  king  of  Sparta  reduced  Antigo- 
nus to  great  extremities  ;  for  he  had  not  provided  himfelf  v/ith 
any  confidevable  quantity  of  provlfions,  and  found  it  not  very 
prafticable  to  force  the  pafTes  defended  by  Cleomenes  :  The 
only  expedient,  therefore,  to  which  Antigonus  could  have  re- 
courfe  in  this  perplexity,  was  to  advance  to  the  promontory 
of  Heraea,  and  from  thence  to  tranfport  his  army  by  fea  to 
Sicyon,  which  would  require  a  confiderable  fpacc  of  time,  a^ 
well  as  great  preparations,  which  could  not  eafily  be  made. 

"  While  Antigonus  was  embaraffed  in  this  manner,  fome 
friends  of  Aratus  arrived  at  his  camp,  one  night,  by  fea,  ani 
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*  Caphyes,  PtUene,  Phencus,  Ph'.ionte,  Ckonac,  E^^dauru",  licrmione, 
Traezenc. 

f  Tliefe  were  a  ridge  of  mountains  wliich  extended  from  the  rocks  of  Sciron 
i;i  the  road  of  Attica,  as  far  as  Boeotia,  and  mount  Citlitron.     Strab.  1.  viii. 
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informed  him,  that  the  people  of  Argos  had  revolted  againft 
Cleomenes,  and  were  then  befieging  the  citadel.  Aratus  hav- 
ing likewife  received  fifteen  hundred  men  from  Antigonus,  fet 
out  by  fea,  and  arrived  at  Epidaurus. 

Cleomenes,  receiving  intelligencs  of  thefe  proceedings  about 
nine  or  ten  in  the  evenings  immediately  detached  Megiftones 
with  two  thoufand  men,  to  fuccour  his  party  at  Argos  as  foon  as 
poilible ;  after  which  he  induftrioufly  watched  the  motions  of 
Antigonus  ;  and  to  animate  the  Corinthians,  affured  them,  that 
thediforders  which  had  lately  happened  at  Argos,  were  no  more 
than  a  flight  commotion,  excited  by  a  few  mutinous  perfons, 
which  would  ealily  be  fupprefled.  In  this  however  he  was  de- 
ceived ;  for  Megiftones  having  been  flain  in  a  ikirmifh  as  foon 
as  he  entered  Argos,  the  Lacedaemonian  garrifon  was  reduced 
to  the  laft  extremity,  and  fevcral  couriers  had  been  fent  from 
thofe  troops  to  demand  innmedlate  affiftance  from  the  Spartan 
army.  Cleomenes  being  then  apprehenfive  that  the  enemies, 
if  they  fliould  happen  to  make  tbemfelves  mafters  of  Argos, 
would  {hut  up  all  the  paffes  againft  him  ;  by  which  means  they 
would  be  in  a  condition  to  ravage  all  Laconia  with  impunity, 
and  even  to  form  the  fiege  of  Sparta,  which  would  then  be 
without  defence;  he  therefore  thought  it  advifable  to  decamp 
and  marched  with  all  his  army  from  Corinth. 

Antigonus,  foon  after  this  retreat  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
entered  the  place,  and  fecured  it  to  himfelf  with  a  good  gar- 
rifon. Cleomenes  in  the  mean  time  arrived  at  Argos,  before 
the  revolters  had  any  fufpicion  of  his  approach,  and  at  firfl 
fucceeeded  fo  far,  as  to  fcale  feveral  parts  of  the  town,  where  he 
forced  fome  of  the  enemies  troops  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight ; 
but  Aratus  having  entered  the  city  on  one  fide,  and  king  An- 
tigonus appearing  with  all  his  troops  on  the  other,  Cleomenes 
retired  to  Mantinea. 

During  the  continuance  of  his  march,  he  received  advice  in 
the  evening  from  couriers  at  Tegea,  which  affefted  him  as  much 
as  all  his  former  mislortunes.  They  acquainted  him  with  the 
death  of  his  confort  Agiatis,  from  whom  he  had  never  been 
able  to  abfent  himfelf  a  v.hole  campaign,  even  when  his  expe- 
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ditlons  were  mofi;  fuccefsful ;  and  fiicli  was  liis  tendernefs  and 
eileem  for  her,  that  it  had  always  been  cuftomaiy^for  him  to 
make  frequent  returns  to  Sparta  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  her 
company.  The  next  morning  he  renewed  his  march  by  dawn, 
snd  arrived  early  at  Sparta,  where,  after  he  had  devoted  fome 
moments  in  pouring  out  his  forro'vs  to  his  mother  and  chil- 
dren in  his  own  houie,  he  refumed  the  management  of  public 
affairs. 

Much  about  the  fame  time,  Ptolemy,  who  had  promifed  to 
afiift  him  in  the  war,  fent  to  him  to  demand  his  mother  and 
children  as  homages.  It  was  a  long  time  before  Cleomenes 
could  prefume  to  acquaint  his  parent  with  the  king  of  Egypt's 
demand  ;  and  though  he  frequently  went  to  vifit  her,  with  an 
intention  to  explain  himfclf  to  her,  he  never  had  refolution 
enough  to  enter  upon  the  fubjedl.  His  mother,  obferving  the 
perplexity  in  which  he  appeared,  began  to  entertain  fome  fuf- 
picion  of  the  caufe  :  For  mothers  have  ufually  a  great  fliare  of 
penetration,  with  reference  to  their  children.  She  inquired 
of  thofe  who  were  mofl  intimate  with  him,  whether  her  fon 
did  not  defire  fomething  from  her,  which  he  could  not  pre- 
x-ail  upon  himfelf  to  communicate  to  her  ?  And  when  Cleo- 
menes had  at  lail  the  refolution  to  open  the  affair  to  her  ; 
*'  How,  my  fon,"  faid  flie  with  a  fmile,  "  is  this  the  fecret 
"  you  wanted  courage  to  difclofe  to  me  ?  Why,  in  the  name 
*'  of  heaven,  did  you  not  immediately  caufe  me  to  be  put  on 
"  board  fome  veil'el,  and  fent,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to 
*'  any  part  of  the  world,  where  my  perfon  may  be  ufcful  to 
"  Sparta,  before  old  age  confumes  and  deitroys  it  in  languor 
"  and  imaion  !" 

Wlien  the  preparations  for  her  voyage  were  completed, 
Crateficlea,  for  Ic  the  mother  of  Cleomenes  was  called,  took 
licr  fon  apart  a  few  moments  before  flie  entered  the  vellel,  and 
kd  him  into  the  temple  of  Neptune.  There  fhe  held  him  a 
great  while  clafped  in  her  arms  ;  and  after  Ihe  had  bathed  his 
face  with  a  tender  flow  of  tears,  fhe  recommended  the  liberty 
find  honour  of  his  country  to  his  care.  When  Hie  faw  him 
>veep  in  the  cicefs  of  his  anguifh  at  that  melancholy  parting  ; 
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<'  Kin<3r  of  Lacedaemon,"  faid  {he,  "  let  us  dry  our  tears,  that 
«'  no  perlbn,  when  we  quit  the  temple,  may  fee  us  weep, 
"  or  do  anv  thing  unworthy  of  Sparta.  For  this  is  in  our 
"  power  ;  events  are  in  the  hands  of  God."  When  ilie  had 
exprefl'ed  herfelf  to  this  effect,  fne  compofed  her  countenance, 
led  her  infant  grandlon  to  the  fhip,  and  commanded  the  pilot 
to  fail  that  moment  from  the  port. 

As  foon  as  Ihe  had  arrived  in  Egypt,  flic  was  informed  Pto- 
lemy, having  received  an  erabalTy  from  Antigouus,  was  fatis- 
tied  with  the  propofals  made  by  that  prince  ;  and  ihe  had  like- 
wife  intelligence,  that  her  fon  Cleomenes  was  folicited  by  the 
Achaeans  to  conclude  a  treaty  between  them  and  Sparta,  but 
that  he  duril  not  put  an  end  to  the  war,  without  the  confent 
of  Ptolemy,  becaufe  he  was  apprehenfive  for  his  mother,  who 
was  then  in  the  power  of  that  king.  When  llie  had  been 
fully  inftrucled  in  thefe  particulars,  fiie  fent  exprefs  orders  to 
her  fon  to  tranfacl  without  the  leaft  fear  or  hefitation,  what- 
ever he  imagined  would  prove  beneficial  and  glorious  to 
Sparta,  and  not  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  difconcerted  by  his  ap- 
prehennons  of  the  treatment  an  old  woman  and  a  little 
infant  might  luftain  from  Ptoleuiy.  Such  were  the  fentiments 
which  even  the  women  of  Sparta  thought  it  their  glory  to 
cherifh. 

^  Antigonus,  in  the  mean  time,  having  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  Tegea,  Mantinea,  Orchomene,  and  feveral  other  cities  j 
Cleomenes,  who  was  then  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  defend- 
ing Laconia,  permitted  all  the  helots  who  were  capable  of 
paying  five  minae,  about  ten  pounds  fterling,  to  purchafe  their 
freedom.  From  this  contribution  he  raifed  five  hundred  ta- 
lents, about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds 
fterling,  and  armed  two  thoufand  of  thefe  helots  after  the 
Macedonian  manner,  in  order  to  oppofe  them  to  the  Leucaf- 
pides  of  Antigonus  :  he  then  formed  an  enterprife,  which  cer- 
tainly no  one  could  have  expected  from  him.  The  city  of 
Megalopolis  was  very  confiderable  at  that  time  ;  and  even  not 
interior  to  Sparta  in  power  and  extent.     Cleomenes  concerted 

X  A.  M.  3781.  Ant.  J.  C.  2:3.  Poljb.  1.  ii.  p.  149.  Plut.  in  Cleom.  p-  S15— 
817.     Id.  in  Arat.  p.  IC48. 
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meafures  for  furprifing  this  city,  and  to  take  it  without  any 
oppofition  ;  and  as  Antigoniis  had  fent  moll  of  his  troops  into 
winter-quarters  in  Macedonia,  while  he  himfelf  continued  at 
Egium,  50  afnft  in  the  affembly  of  the  Achaeans,  the  king  of 
Sparta  juiUy  fuppofed,  that  the  garrifon  of  the  city  could  not 
be  very  ftrong  at  that  time,  nor  their  guards  very  llri£l  in  their 
duty,  as  they  were  not  apprehenlive  of  any  infult  from  an 
enemy  fo  weak  as  himfelf;  and,  confequently,  that  if  he  pro- 
ceeded with  expedition  inhisdefign,  Antigonus,  who  was  then 
at  the  dillance  of  three  days  march  from  the  place,  would  be 
incapable  of  affording  it  any  affillance.  The  event  fucceeded 
according  to  the  plan  he  had  projefted  ;  for  as  he  arrived  at 
the  city  by  night,  he  fcaled  the  walls,  and  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  the  place  without  any  oppofition.  Mofl  of  the  inhabitants 
retired  to  Mefiene,  with  their  wives  and  children,  before  their 
enemies  had  any  thoughts  of  purfuing  them  ;  and  Antigonus 
was  not  informed  of  this  accident  till  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
trieve it. 

Cleomenes,  out  of  a  generofity  of  mind  which  has  few  ex- 
amples in  hiftory,  fent  a  herald  to  acquaint  the  people  of  Me- 
galopolis, that  he  would  rellore  them  the  poireiTion  of  their  ci- 
ty, provided  they  would  renounce  the  Achaean  league,  and  enter 
into  a  friendfliip  and  confederacy  with  Sparta  ;  but  as  advanta- 
peons  as  this  offer  feemed,  they  could  not  prevail  on  themfelves 
to  accept  it;  but  rather  chofe  to  be  deprived  of  their  ellates,  as 
well  as  of  the  monuments  of  their  anceflors,  and  the  temples 
of  their  gods  ;  in  a  word,  to  fee  tliemfclves  divefted  of  all  that 
v/as  moll  dear  and  valuable  to  them,  than  to  violate  the  faith 
they  had  fworn  to  their  allies.  The  famous  Philopoemen, 
whom  we  fhall  frequently  have  occation  to  mention  in  the  fe- 
quel  of  this  hiflory,  and  who  was  then  at  MelTene,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  this  generous  refolution.  Who  could  ever  ex- 
pcft  to  difcover  fo  much  greatnefs  of  foul,  and  fuch  a  noble 
call  of  thought,  from  the  very  dregs  of  Greece  ;  for  by  that 
name  the  times  of  which  weno^treatmay  jullly  be  defcribed, 
xvhen  we  compare  them  with    the   glorious   ages   of  Greece 
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united  and  triumphant,  when  even  the  luftre  of  its  victories 
was  loft  in  the  Iplendor  of  its  virtues  ? 

This  refui'al  of  the  Megalopolitans  highly  enraged  Cleome- 
nes,  who,  till  the  moment  he  received  their  anfwer,  had  not 
only  fpared  the  city,  but  had  even  been  careful  to  prevent  the 
foldiers  from  committing  the  leail  diforder ;  but  his  anger  was 
then  inflamed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  abandoned  the  place 
to  pillage,  and  fent  all  the  ftatues  and  piftures  to  his  own  ci- 
ty. He  alfo  demcliOied  the  greateft  part  of  the  walls,  with 
the  ftrongeft  quarters,  and  then  marched  his  troops  back  to 
Sparta.  The  defolation  of  the  city  extremely  afflicted  the 
Achaeans,  who  confidered  their  innability  toaCiil  fuch  faithful 
allies  as  a  crime  for  which  they  ought  to  reproacfi  themfelves. 

This  people  were  foon  fenfible,  that  by  imploring  the  aid  of 
Antigonus,  they  had  fubje£led  themfelves  to  an  imperious  maf- 
ter,  who  made  their  liberties  the  price  of  his  aid.  He  com- 
pelled them  to  pafs  a  decree,  which  prohibited  them  from  writ- 
ing to  any  king,  or  fending  an  embaffy  without  his  permiffion  ; 
and  he  obliged  them  to  furnifh  provifions  and  pay  for  the  gar- 
rifon  he  had  put  into  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  which,  in  reality, 
was  making  them  pay  for  their  own  chains  ;  for  this  citadel 
was  the  very  place  which  kept  them  in  fubjedtion.  They  had 
abandoned  themfelves  to  flavery  in  fo  abjecl  a  manner,  as  even, 
to  offer  facrifices  and  libations,  and  exhibit  public  games  ia 
honour  of  Antigonus  ;  and  Aratus  was  no  longer  regarded  by 
them.  Antigonus  fet  up  in  Argos  all  the  Itatues  of  thofe  ty- 
rants which  Aratus  had  thrown  down,  aud  deftroyed  all  thofe 
which  had  been  erefted  in  honour  of  the  perfons  who  fur- 
prifed  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  except  one,  which  was  that  of 
Aratus  himfelf ;  and  all  the  entreaties  of  this  general  could  not 
prevail  upon  the  king  to  defill  from  fuch  a  proceeding.  The 
fight  of  thefe  tranfaclions  gave  him  the  utmoft  anxiety  ;  but 
he  was  no  longer  malter  of  affairs,  and  fuffered  a  juft  punilh- 
ment  for  fubjecling  himfelf  and  his  country  to  a  foreign  yoke. 
Antigonus  alfo  took  the  city  of  Mantinea  ;  and  when  he  had 
moft  inhumanly  murdered  a  great  number  of  the  citizens,  and 
fold  the  reft  into  captivity,  he  abandoned  the  place  to  the  Ar- 
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gives,  in  order  to  its  being  repeopled  by  them,  and  even  char- 
ged Aratus  with  that  commiillon,  who  had  the  meannefs  to  call 
this  new  inhabited  city  *  by  the  name  of  him  who  had  fliewn 
himfelf  its  mofl  cruel  enemy  :  A  fad,  and  at  the  fame  time,  a 
falutary  example,  which  {hews  that  when  once  a  perfon  has 
confented  to  ftoop  to  a  ftate  of  fervitude,  he  fees  himfelf  daily 
compelled  to  defcend  lower,  without  knowing  where  or  how 
to  flop. 

Aratus,  by  f  plojang  his  own  endeavours  to  load  his  re- 
public with  fnackles,  was  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  crime,  the 
enormity  of  which,  no  great  quality  nor  any  fhining  adlion 
can  ever  extenuate.  He  a£ted  thus  merely  through  jealoufy  of 
his  rival  Cleomtnes,  whofe  glory,  and  the  fuperiority  that 
young  prince  had  obtained  over  him  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms, 
were  infupportable  to  him.  What,  fays  Plutarch,  did  Cleo- 
menes  demand  of  the  Achaeans,  as  the  fole  prehminary  to  the 
peace  he  offered  them?  Was  it  not  their  ele6lion  of  him  for 
their  general  ?  And  did  he  not  demand  that  with  a  view  to 
complete  the  welfare  of  their  cities,  and  fecure  to  them  tlie 
enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  gratitude  for 
fo  fignal  an  honour,  and  fo  glorious  a  title  ?  If,  therefore,  con- 
tiues  Plutarch,  it  had  been  abfolutely  neceflary  for  them  to 
have  chofen  either  Cleomenes  or  Antigonus,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  Greek  or  a  Barbarian,  for  the  Macedonians  were  confidered 
as  fuch  ;  in  a  word,  if  they  were  obliged  to  have  a  mafter, 
would  not  the  meaneft  citizen  of  Sparta  have  been  preferable 
to  the  greateft  of  the  Macedonians  ;  at  leaft,  in  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  had  any  regard  to  the  honour  and  reputation  of 
Greece  ?  Jealoufy,  however,  extinguifhed  all  thofe  fentiments 
in  the  mind  of  Aratus  ;  fo  dilTicult  is  it  to  behold  fuperior 
merit  with  an  eye  of  fatisfaftion  and  tranquillity. 

Aratus,  therefore,  that  he  might  not  feem  to  fubmit  to  Cle- 
omenes, nor  confent  that  a  king  of  Sparta,  defcended  from^ 
Hercules,  and  a  king,  who  had  lately  re-eftablillied  the  an-» 
cient  difcipline  of  that  city,  fliould  add  to  his  other  titles,  that- 
of  captain-general  of  the  Achaeans,  called  in  a  llranger,  to 
whom  he  had  formerly  profclTed  himfelf  a  mortal  enemy  ;  ia- 
•  iintigoiiia. 
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confequence  of  which  he  filled  Pcloponnefus  with  thofe  very- 
Macedonians,  whom  he  had  made  it  his  gloFj  to  expel  from 
thence  in  his  youth.  He  even  threw  hiinfelf  at  their  feet ;  and 
ail  Achaia,  by  his  example,  fell  proftrate  before  them,  as  an 
indication  of  their  promptitude  to  accompliih  the  commands  of 
their  imperious  mailers.  In  a  word,  from  a  man  accuftomed 
to  liberty,  he  became  an  abject  and  feryile  flatterer ;  he  had 
the  kafenefs  to  offer  facrifices  to  Antigonus  ;  and  plated  him- 
fclf  at  the  head  of  aproceflion  crowned  withchaplets  of  flowers, 
joining  at  the  fame  time  in  hymns  to  the  honour  of  that  prince, 
and  rendering  by  thefe  low  adulations  that  homage  to  a  mor- 
tal man,  which  none  but  the  divinity  can  claim  ;  and  even 
to  a  man  who  then  carried  death  in  his  bofom,  and  was  ready 
to  fink  into  putrefaction  j  for  he  at  that  time  was  reduced  to 
the  lafl  extremity  by  a  flow  confumption.  Aratus  was,  how- 
ever, a  man  of  great  merit  in  other  refpecls,  and  had  Ihewa 
himfelf  to  an  extraordinary  perfon,  altogether  worthy  of 
Greece.  In  him,  fays  Plutarch,  we  fee  a  deplorable  inlfance 
of  human  frailty  ;  which,  amidft  the  lulire  of  fo  many  rare 
and  excellent  qualities,  could  not  form  the  plan  of  a  vixtue 
exempted  from  blame. 

^  We  have  already  obferved  that  Antigonus  had  fent  his 
troops  into  winter  quarters  in  Macedonia.  Cleomenes,  at  the 
return  of  fpring,  formed  an  enterprife,  which,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  vulgar,  was  the  refult  of  temerity  and  folly ;  but, 
according  to  Polybius,  a  competent  judge  inaS"airs  of  that  na- 
ture, it  was  concerted  with  all  imaginable  prudence  and  faga- 
city.  As. he  was  fenfible  that  the  Macedonians  were  difperfed 
in  their  quarters,  and  that  Antigonus  pafTed  the  winter  feafon 
with  his  friends  at  Argos,  without  any  other  guard  than  an 
inconfiderable  number  of  foreign  troops  ;  he  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  the  territories  of  Argos,  in  order  to  lay  them  wafl:e. 
He  conceived,  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  Antigonus  fhould  be 
fo  much  afle£led  with  the  apprehenfions  of  ignominy  as  to  ha- 
zard a  battle,  he  would  certainly  be  defeated  ;  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  fhould  decline  fighting,  he  vrould  Icfe 
all  his  reputation  with  the  Achaeans  ;  while  the  Spartans,  oa 

y  Piut.  in  Cleom.  p.  8i6,  817.     Poljb.  l.ii.  p.  149. 
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the  contrary,  would  be  rendered  more  daring  and  intrepid. 
The  event  fucceaded  according  to  his  expeftations  ;  for  as 
the  whole  country  was  ruined  by  the  devaftations  of  his 
troops,  the  people  of  Argos,  in  their  rage  and  impatience,  af- 
fembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  at  the  palace  gate,  and  with 
a  murmuring  tone  preffed  thq  king  either  to  give  their  ene- 
mies battle,  or  refign  the  command  of  his  troops  to  thofe  who 
were  lefs  timorous  than  himfelf.  Anti^oims,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  fo  much  of  the  prudence  and  prefence  of  mind 
eflential  to  a  great  general,  as  to  be  fenhble  that  the  diflio- 
nourable  part  of  one  in  his  ftation,  did  not  confift  in  hearing 
himfelf  reproached,  but  in  expofing  himfelf  raflily,  and  with- 
out reafon,  and  in  quitting  certainties  for  chance,  refufed  to 
take  the  field,  and  perhftcd  in  his  refolution  not  to  fight.  Cle- 
omenes  therefore  led  up  his  troops  to  the  walls  of  Argos  ;  and 
when  he  had  laid  the  flat  country  wafle,  marched  his  army 
back  to  Sparta. 

This  expedition  redounded  very  much  to  his  honour,  and 
even  obliged  his  enemies  to  confefs  that  he  was  an  excellent 
general,  and  a  perfon  of  the  higheft  merit  and  capacity  in  the 
conducV.  of  the  mod  arduous  affairs.  In  a  word,  they  could 
never  fufficiently  admire  his  manner  of  oppofing  the  forces  of 
a  fingle  city  to  the  whole  power  of  the  Macedonians,  united 
with  that  of  Peloponnefus,  notvvitftanding  the  immenfe  fup- 
plies  which  had  been  furnilhed  by  the  king  ;  and  efpecially 
when  they  confidered,  that  he  had  not  only  preferved  Laco- 
nia  free  from  all  infults,  but  had  even  penetrated  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  his  enemies,  where  he  ravaged  the  country,  and 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  feveral  great  cities.  This  they  were 
perfuaded  could  not  be  the  effeft  of  any  ordinary  abilities  in 
the  art  of  war,  nor  of  any  common  magnanimity  of  foul.  A 
misfortune  however  unhappily  prevented  him  from  reinftating 
Sparta  in  her  ancient  power,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  fequel. 
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SECTION  V. 

BattIE  of  SeLASIA,  wherein   ^NTIGONUS  defeats  CLEGME- 
NES.     A  great  EaRTH^AKE  at  RHODES. 

X  HE  Macedonians  and  Achaeans  ^  having  quitted  their  quar- 
ters in  the  fummer  feafon,  Antigonus  put  hirafelf  at  tlie  head 
of  them,  and  advanced  into  Laconia.  Kis  army  was  compof- 
ed  of  twentj-eight  thoufand  foot,  and  twelve  hundred  horfe  ; 
but  that  of  Cleomenes  did  not  amount  to  more  than  tv\enty 
thoufand  men.  As  the  latter  of  thefe  two  princes  expefted 
an  irruption  from  the  enemy,  he  had  fortified  all  the  pafres, 
by  polling  detachments  of  his  troops  in  them,  and  by  tlirovv- 
ing  up  intrenchment?,  and  cutting  down  trees;  after  which  he 
formed  his  camp  at  Selafia.  He  imagined,  and  with  good  rea- 
fon  too,  that  the  enemies  would  endeavour  to  force  a  palTage 
into  that  country  through  this  avenue,  in  which  he  v\'a5  not 
deceived.  This  defile  was  formed  by  two  mountains,  one  of 
•^.'hich  had  the  name  of  Eva,  and  the  other  that  of  Olympus. 
The  river  Oeneus  ran  betv.-een  them,  on  the  banks  cf  which 
was  the  road  to  Sparta.  Cleomenes,  having  thrown  tip  a  good 
intrenchment  at  the  foot  of  thefe  mountains,  pofled  his  bro- 
ther Euclidas  on  the  eminence  of  Eva,  at  the  head  of  the  al- 
lies, and  planted  himfelf  on  Olympus,  witli  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, and  a  party  of  the  foreign  troops,  placing,  at  the  fame 
time,  along  each  bank  of  the  river,  a  detachment  of  the  ca- 
valry and  foreign  auxiliaries. 

Antigonus,  when  he  arrived  there,  faw  all  the  pafies  forti- 
fied, and  was  feufible,  \>y  the  manner  in  which  Cleomenes  had 
polled  his  troops,  that  he  had  neglected  no  precaution  for  de- 
fending himfelf  and  attacking  his  enemies,  and  that  he  had 
formed  his  camp  into  fuch  an  advantageous  difpoiition,  as  ren- 
dered all  approaches  to  it  extremely  difEcult.  All  this  abated 
his  ardour  for  a  battle,  and  caufed  him  to  encamp  at  a  fmall 
dillance,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  covering  his  troops 
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•with  a  rivulet.  He  continued  there  for  feveral  days,  in  order 
to  view  the  fituation  of  the  different  polls,  and  found  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  people  who  compofed  the  enemy's  army.  Some- 
times he  fcemed  to  be  forming  defigns,  which  kept  the  ene- 
my in  fufpenfe  how  to  ad.  They  however  were  always  upon 
their  guard  ;  and  the  fituation  of  each  army  equally  fecured 
them  from  infults.  At  laft  both  fides  refolved  upon  a  deci- 
five  battle. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend  why  Cleomenes,  who  was  poft- 
cd  fo  advantageoufly  at  that  time,  and  whofe  troops  were  in- 
ferior to  thofe  of  the  enemy  by  one  third,  but  were  fecure  of 
a  free  communication  in  tlieir  rear  with  Sparta,  from  whence 
they  might  eafily  be  fupplied  with  provifions,  fliould  refolve, 
without  the  leaft  apparent  neceflity,  to  hazard  a  battle,  the 
event  of  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Lacedaemon; 

Polybius  i3:tdeed  feems  to  intimate  the  caufe  of  this  proceed- 
ing, when  he  obferves,  that  Ptolemy  caufed  Cleomenes  to  be 
acquainted,  that  he  no  longer  would  fupply  him  with  money, 
and  exhorted  him  at  the  fame  time  to  come  to  an  accommo- 
dation with  Antigonus.  As  Cleomenes  therefore  was  incapable 
of  defraying  the  expence  of  this  war,  and  was  not  only  in  arrear 
with  hiti  foreign  troops  to  the  amount  of  a  very  confidcrable 
fum,  but  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  his  Spartan 
forces,  we  may  confequently  fuppofe  that  this  fituation  of  his 
affairs  was  his  inducement  to  venture  a  battle. 

When  the  lignals  were  given  on  each  fide,  Antigonus  de- 
tached a  body  of  troops,  eonfifting  of  Macedonian  and  Illyrian 
battalions  alternately  difpofed,  againll  thofe  of  the  enemy, 
ported  on  mount  Eva.  His  fecond  line  confifted  of  Acarna>« 
nians  and  Cretans  ;  and  in  the  rear  of  thefe,  two  thoufand  A- 
chaeans  were  drawn  up  as  a  body  of  referve-  He  drew  up  his 
cavalry  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  order  to  confront  thofe 
of  the  enemy,  and  caufed  them  to  be  fupported  by  a  thoufand 
of  the  Achaean  foot,  and  the  fame  number  of  Megalopoli- 
tans.  He  then  placed  himfelf  at  tlie  head  of  the  Macedoni- 
ans, and  the  light-armed  foreign  troops,  and  advanced  to 
mount  Olympus  to  attack  Cleomenes.     The  foreigners  were 
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difpdfed  into  the  firfl  line  ;  and  marched  imoiediately  before 
the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  was  divided  into  two  bodies, 
the  one  in  the  rear  of  the  other,  becaufe  the  ground  would 
not  admit  their  forming  a  larger  front. 

The  aclicn  began  at  mount  Eva,  when  the  light-armed 
troops,  who  had  been  polled  with  an  intention  to  cover  and 
fupport  the  cavalry  of  Cleomenes,  obferving  that  the  remoteft 
cohorts  of  the  Achaean  forces  were  uncovered,  immediHtelj 
wheeled  about  and  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  Thofe  who 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  found  them- 
felves  vigorouilj  prelTed  by  the  enemy,  and  in  great  danger,  be- 
ing threatened  in  front  by  Euclidas,  who  was  in  a  higher  litu- 
lion,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were  charged  in  their  rear  by 
the  foreign  troops,  who  aflaulted  thern  with  the  utmoft  impe  = 
tuoiity.  Philopoemen  and  his  citizens  were  polled  amonp- 
the  cavalry  of  Antigonus,  who  were  fupported  by  the  Illyri- 
ans,  and  had  orders  not  to  move  from  that  poll  till  a  particu- 
lar lignal  fhould  be  given.  Philopoemen  obferving  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  fall  upon  this  light  infantry  of  Eu- 
clidas, and  rout  them  entirely,  and  that  this  was  the  critical 
moment  for  the  charge,  immediately  communicated  his  opi- 
nion to  fuch  of  the  king's  ofBcers  as  commanded  the  cavalry. 
They,  however,  would  not  fo  much  as  hear  him,  merely  be- 
caufe he  had  never  commanded,  and  was  then  very  youno- ; 
and  even  treated  v.hat  he  faid  as  a  chimera.  Philopoemen 
was  not  diverted  from  his  purpofe  by  that  ufage  :  but  at  the 
head  of  his  own  citizens,  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  follow 
him,  he  attacked  and  repulfed  that  body  of  infantry  with  great 
{laughter. 

The  Macedonians  and  Illyrians,  being  difengaged  by  this 
operation  from  what  before  had  retarded  their  motions,  bold* 
\j  marched  up  the  hill  to  their  enemies.  Euclidas  was  then 
to  engage  with  a  phalanax,  whofe  whole  force  confined  in  the 
ftricl  union  of  its  parts,  the  clofenefs  cf  its  ranks,  the  ftevady 
and  equal  force  of  its  numerous  and  pointed  fpears,  and  the 
uniform  impetuofity  of  that  heavy  body,  that  by  its  weight 
overthrew  and  bore  down  all  before  it. 
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In  order  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  an  able  officer  would 
have  marched  down  the  mountain  with  fuch  of  his  troops  as 
v.'ere  lighteil  armed  and  moil  adlive,  to  have  met  the  phalanx. 
He  might  eafily  have  attacked  thofe  troops  as  foon  as  they  be- 
gan to  afcend,  and  would  then  have  haraffed  them  on  every 
fide.  The  inequalities  of  the  mountain,  with  the  difficulty  of 
afcending  it  entirely  uncovered,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
have  opened  a  paffage  through  this  body  of  men,  and  to  have 
interrupted  their  march,  by  putting  their  ranks  into  confufion, 
and  breaking  their  order  of  battle ;  he  might  alfo  have  fallen 
back  by  degrees,  in  order  to  regain  the  fummit  of  the  moun- 
tain, as  the  enemy  advanced  upon  him  j  and  after  he  had  de-^ 
prived  them  of  the  only  advantage  they  could  expeft  from  the 
quality  of  their  arms,  and  the  difpofition  of  their  troops,  he 
might  have  improved  the  advantage  of  his  poft  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  have  ealily  put  them  to  flight. 

Euclidas,  inftead  of  acling  in  this  manner,  continued  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  flattering  himfelf,  that  viftory  would  in- 
fallibly attend  his  arms  :  He  imagined,  in  all  probability,  that 
the  higher  he  perm^itted  the  enemy  to  advance,  the  eafler  it 
would  be  for  him  to  precipitate  their  troops  down  the  fteep 
declivity  :  But  as  he  had  not  referved  for  his  own  forces  a 
fufficient  extent  of  ground  for  any  retreat  that  might  happen 
to  be  neceflary  for  avoiding  the  formidable  charge  of  the  pha- 
lanx, which  advanced  upon  him  in  good  order,  his  troops  were 
crowded  together  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  obliged  them  to  fight 
on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  where  they  could  not  long 
fuflain  the  weight  of  the  Illyrian  arms,  and  the  order  of  battle 
into  which  that  infantry  formed  therafelves  on  the  eminence  \ 
and  as  his  men  could  neither  retreat  nor  change  their  ground, 
they  viTcre  foon  defeated  by  their  enemies. 

During  this  a£lion,  the  cavalry  of  each  army  had  alfo  en- 
gaged. That  of  the  Achaeans  behaved  themfelves  with  great 
bravery,  and  Philopocmen  in  particular  ;  becaufe  they  were 
fenfible  that  theliberties  of  their  republic  would  be  decided 
by  this  battle.  Philopocmen,  in  the  heat  of  the  a£lion,  had 
his  horfc  killed  under  himj  and  while  he  fought  on  foot,  his 
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armour  was  pierced  through  with  a  javelin  ;  the  wound,  how- 
ever, was  not  mortal,  nor  attended  with  any  ill  confequences. 

The  two  kings  began  the  engagement  on  mount  Olympus, 
with  their  light-armed  troops  and  foreign  foldiers,  of  whom 
each  of  them  had  about  five  thoufand.  As  this  aftion  was 
performed  in  the  fight  of  each  fovereign  and  his  army,  the 
troops  emulated  each  other  in  fignalizing  themfelves,  as  well 
in  parties  as  when  the  battle  became  general.  Man  and  man, 
and  rank  to  rank,  all  fought  with  the  utmoft  vigour  and  ob- 
flinacy.  Cleomenes,  when  he  faw  his  brother  defeated,  and 
his  cavalry  lofing  ground  in  the  plain,  was  apprehenfive  that 
the  enemy  would  poiir  upon  him  from  all  quarters  ;  and  there- 
fore thought  it  advifable  to  level  all  the  intrenchments  around 
his  camp,  and  caufe  his  whole  army  to  march  out  in  the  front. 
The  trumpets  having  founded  a  fignal  for  the  light-armed 
troops  to  retreat  from  the  traft  between  the  two  camps,  each 
phalanx  advanced  with  loud  ihouts,  fhifting  their  lances  at  the 
fame  time,  and  began  the  charge.  The  aclion  was  very  hot. 
One  while  the  Macedonians  fell  back  before  the  valour  of  the 
Spartans  ;  and  thefe,  in  their  turn,  were  unable  to  fultain  the 
weight  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  ;  till  at  lafl  the  troops  of 
Antigonus  advancing  with  their  lances  lowered  and  clofcd, 
charged  the  Lacedaemonians  with  all  the  impetuofity  of  a  pha- 
lanx that  had  doubled  its  ranks,  and  drove  them  from  their 
intrenchments.  The  defeat  then  became  general ;  the  Lace- 
daemonians fell  in  great  numbers;  and  thofe  who  furv-ived  fled 
from  the  field  of  battle  in  the  greatefl  diforder.  Cleomenes, 
with  only  a  few  horfe,  retreated  to  Sparta.  Plutarch  aflures 
us,  that  raoft  of  the  foreign  troops  perilhed  in  this  battle  ;  and 
that  no  more  than  two  hundred  Lacedaemonians  efcaped  out 
of  fix  thoufand. 

It  may  juflly  be  faid,  that  Antigonus  derived  his  fuccefe,  in 

fome  meafure,  from  the  prudence  and  bravery  of  the  young 

Philopoemen.    His  bold  refolution  to  attack  the  light  infantry 

of  the  enemy  with  fo  few  forces  as  thofe   of  his   own  troop, 

contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  wing  commanded  by  Eu- 

clidas;  and  that  drew  on  the  general  deteat.     This  action,  un» 
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dertaken  by  a  private  captain  of  horfe,  not  only  without  or- 
ders, but  in  oppofition  to  the  Superior  officers,  and  even  con<- 
trary  to  the  command  of  the  general,  feerns  to  be  a  tranfgref- 
fion  of  military  difcipline  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  welfare  of  an  army  is  a  circumftance  fuperior  to  all 
other  confiderations.  Had  the  general  been  prefent,  he  him- 
felf  would  have  given  directions  for  that  motion  ;  and  the  delay 
even  of  a  fingle  moment,  might  occafion  the  impolTibility  of 
its  fuccefs.  It  is  evident  that  Antigonus  judged  of  the  aftion 
in  this  manner  ;  for  when  the  battle  was  over,  he  aflumed  an 
£.ir  of  feeming  difpleafure,  and  demanded  of  Alexander,  who 
commanded  his  cavalry,  what  his  reafon  could  be  for  begin- 
ning the  attack  before  the  fignal,  contrary  ro  the  orders  he 
had  ifTued  ?  Alexander  then  replying,  that  it  was  not  himfelf, 
but  a  young  officer  of  Megalopolis,  who  had  tranfgreffed  his 
commands  in  that  manner  :  "  That  young  man,"  faivi  Anti- 
gonus,  "  in  feiiing  the  occafion,  behaved  like  a  great  general  j 
*.'  but  you  the  general  like  a  young  man.'' 

Sparta,  on  this  difafter,  ihewed  that  ancient  fteadinefs  anci 
intrepidit}'-,  which  feemed  to  have  fomething  of  a  favage  air, 
and  had  diilinguifhed  her  citizens  on  all  occafions.  No  mar- 
lied  woman  Vv'as  feen  to  mourn  for  the  lofs  of  her  huiband. 
The  old  men  celebrated  the  death  of  their  children  ;  and  the 
children  congratulated  their  fathers  who  had  fallen  in  battle^ 
iivery  one  deplored  the  the  fate  which  prevented  them  from 
i'acrificing  their  lives  to  the  liberty  of  their  country.  They 
opened  their  hofpitable  doors  to  thofe  who  returned  covered 
■with  wounds  from  the  army  ;  they  attended  them  with  pecu- 
liar care,  and  fupplicd  them  with  all  the  accommodations  they 
needed.  No  trouble  or  coni"uuon  was  feen  through  the  whole 
city  ;  and  every  individual  lamented  more  the  public  calamity, 
than  any  particular  lofs  of  their  own. 

Cleomenes,  upon  his  arrival  at  Sparta,  advifed  the  citizens 
to  receive  Antigcnus  ;  alluring  them,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
vvhatever  might  be  liis  own  condition,  he  would  always  pro- 
jiiote  the  welfare  of  his  country,  with  the  utmoft  pleafure, 
whenever  it  Ihould  happen  fo  be  in  hi;j  power.     He   thqn  fc- 
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tired  into  his  own  houfe  ;  but  would  neither  drink,  though 
verj  thirfty,  nor  fit  down,  though  extremely  fatigued.  Charg- 
ed as  he  then  was  with  the  weight  of  his  armonr,  he  leaned 
againfl  a  column,  with  his  head  reclined  on  his  arm  ;  and  after 
he  had  deliberated  with  himfelf  for  foir.e  time  on  the  different 
meafures  in  his  power  to  take,  he  fuddenly  quitted  the  houfe, 
and  went  with  his  friends  to  the  port  of  Gythium,  where  he 
embarked  in  a  vefTel  he  had  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  and 
failed  for  Egypt. 

A  Spartan,  having  made  a  lively  reprefentation  to  him  of 
the  melancholy  confequences  that  might  attend  his  intended 
voyage  to  Egypt,  and  the  indignity  a  king  of  Sparta  would 
fuftain  by  crouching  in  a  fervile  manner  to  a  foreign  prince, 
took  that  opportunity  to  exhort  him  in  the  flrongeil  manner, 
to  prevent  thofe  juft  reproaches  by  a  voluntary  and  glorious 
death,  and  to  vindicate,  by  that  action,  thofe  who  had  facri- 
ficed  their  lives  in  the  fields  of  Selafia,  for  the  liberty  of  Sparta. 
'*  You  are  deceived,"  cried  Cleomenes,  "  if  you  imagine  there 
"  is  any  bravery  in  confronting  death,  merely  through  the  ap- 
'■'■  prehenfioa  of  falfe  fhame,  or  the  defire  of  empty  applaufe  : 
"  Say  rather,  that  fuch  an  aftion  is  mean  and  pufillanimous. 
*'  The  death  we  may  be  induced  to  covet,  inftead  of  being  the 
"  evafion  of  an  aftion,  ought  to  be  an  adion  itfelf  *,  lince  no- 
**  thing  can  be  more  dillionourable  than  either  to  live  or  die, 
*'  merely  for  one's  felf.  For  my  part,  I  Ihall  endeavour  to  be 
'*  ufeful  to  my  country,  to  rriy  lateft  breath  j  and  whenever 
"  this  hope  happens  to  fail  us,  it  will  be  eafy  for  us  to  have 
**  recourfe  to  death,  if  fuch  fhould  be  then  our  inclination." 

"*  Cleomenes  had  fcarce  fet  fail,  before  Antigonus  arrived  at 
Sparta,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city.  He  feemed  to 
treat  the  inhabitants  more  like  a  friend  than  a  conqueror ;  and 
declared  to  them,  that  he  had  net  engaged  in  a  war  againll  the 

Tiiij 

a  A  M.  3781.  Ant.  J  C.  223.  Plut.  in  Ckcm.  p.  819.  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p. 
155.     Juftin.  1.  xxviii.  c.  4. 

*  The  ancients  maintained  it  as  a  principle,  that  the  death  of  the  perfons  em- 
ployed in  the  adminiflration  of  a  i^ate,  ought  neither  to  be  ufeiefs  or  inactive 
■with  refpecl  to  the  public  ;  but  a  natural  confcquence  of  iheir  nunidrj-,  and  one 
ci  their  mofl  imfcortant  afiioas.     Piut.  in  Lvcurg.  p.  57. 
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Spartans,  but  againil  Cleomenes,  whofe  flight  had  fatisfied  and 
difarmed  his  Vefentment.  He  likewife  added,  that  it  would 
be  glorious  to  his  memory,  to  have  it  faid  by  pofterity,  that 
Sparta  had  been  preferved  by  the  prince  who  alone  had  the 
good  fortune  to  take  it.  He  reckoned  he  had  faved  that  city, 
by  abolilhing  all  that  the  zeal  of  Cleomenes  had  accomplifti- 
ed,  for  the  re-ertablilliment  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Lycurgus  ; 
thoup-h  that  condu^l  was  the  real  caufe  of  its  ruin.  Sparta  loll 
all  that  was  valuable  to  her,  by  the  overthrow  and  involun- 
tary retreat  of  Cleomenes.  One  fatal  battle  blottted  out  that 
happy  davv^n  of  povv^cr  and  glory,  and  forever  deprived  him  of 
the  hopes  of  reinflating  his  city  in  her  ancient  fplendor,  and 
original  authority,  which  were  incapable  of  fubfiding  after  the 
abolition  of  thofe  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  on  which  her  wel- 
fare was  founded.  Corruption  then  refumed  her  former  courfe, 
and  daily  gathered  ftrength,  till  Sparta  funk  to  her  laft  declen- 
fion  in  a  very  fliort  fpace  of  time.  It  may  therefore  be  juftly 
faid,  tiiat  ttc  bold  viev/s  and  enterprifes  of  Cleomenes  were  the 
liifl  iLruggics  of  its  expiring  liberty. 

Antigonus  iei'i:  Sparta  three  days  after  he  had  entered  it ; 
and  liis  departure  was  cccafioned  by  the  intelligence  he  had 
received,  that  a  war  had  broke  out  in  Macedonia,  where  the 
Barbarians  committed  dreadful  ravages.  If  this  news  had  ar- 
rived iiiiee  days  fooner,  Cleomenes  might  have  been  faved. 
Antigonus  was  already  VHli^ed  with  a  fevere  iudilpofition, 
which  at  laft  eiided  in  a  confumption  and  total  deflui;ion  of  hu- 
mours, that  carried  him  off  two  or  three  days  after.  He  how- 
ever would  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  dejected  by  his  ill  Hate  of 
health,  and  had  even  fpirit  enough  to  engage  in  new  battles  in 
his  own  kingdom.  It  was  faid,  tliat  after  he  had  been  vi<^oriou3 
over  the  lUyrians,  he  was  fo  tranfported  with  joy,  that  he  fre- 
quently repeated  thefe  expreiTions,  *'  O  the  glorious  happy 
"  battle  1"  And  that  he  uttered  this  exclamation  with  fo  mucli 
ardour,  that  he  burfl  a  vein,  and  loft  a  large  quantity  of  blood ; 
this  fymptom  v.-as  fucccedcd  by  a  violent  fever,  which  ended 
his  days.  Some  time  before  his  death,  he  fettled  «.hc  fuccef- 
fion  to  his  dominions  in  favour  of  Philip,  the  fon  of  Demetrius, 
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who  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age;  or  it  may  be  rather  faid, 
that  he  returned  him  the  fceptre,  which  had  only  been  depo- 
fited  in  his  hand. 

Cleomenes,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  at  Alexandria,  where 
he  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  from  the  king,  when  he  was 
flrft  introduced  into  his  prefence.  But  after  he  had  given  that 
monarch  proofs  of  his  admirable  fenfe,  and  fliewn  in  his  com- 
mon converfatlon  the  generous  freedom,  opennefs,  and  fimpli- 
city  of  the  Spartan  manners,  attended  with  a  graceful  polite - 
nefs,  in  which  there  was  nothing  rnean,  and  even  a  noble  pride 
that  became  his  birth  and  dignity  ;  Ptolemy  was  then  fenfible 
of  his  merit,  and  efteemed  him  infinitely  more  than  all  thofe 
courtiers  who  were  only  folicitous  to  pleafe  him  by  abjedl  flat- 
teries. He  was  even  ftruck  with  confufion  and  remorfe  for  his 
negleft  of  fo  great  a  man,  and  for  his  having  abandoned 
him  to  Antigonus,  who  had  raifed  his  own  reputation,  and  en- 
larged his  power  to  an  infinite  degree,  by  his  victory  over  that 
prince.  ^  The  king  of  Egypt  then  endeavoured  to  comfort  and 
relieve  Cleomenes,  by  treating  him  with  the  utmoft  honour, 
and  giving  him  repeated  aflurances  that  he  would  fend  him  into 
Greece  with  fuch  a  fleet  and  a  fupply  of  money,  as,  with  his 
other  good  offices,  fhould  be  fufficient  to  re-eftablilli  him  oa 
the  throne.  He  alfo  afligned  him  an  yearly  penfion  of  twenty- 
four  talents,  about  twenty  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  with  which 
he  fupported  himfelf  and  his  friends  with  the  utmoft  frugality, 
referving  all  the  remainder  of  that  allowance  for  the  relief  of 
thofe  who  retired  into  Egypt  from  Greece.  '^  Ptolemy  how- 
ever died  before  he  could  accomplifh  his  promife  to  CleoiTie- 
nes.  This  prince  had  reigned  twenty-five  years,  and  was  the 
laft  of  that  race  in  whom  any  true  virtue  and  moderation  was 
confpicuous  ;  *^for  the  generality  of  his  fuccefibrs  were  mon- 
fters  of  debauchery  and  wlckednefs.  The  prince,  whofe  cha- 
racter we  are  now  defcrlbing,  had  made  it  his  principal  *  care 
to  extend  his  dominions  to  the  fouth,  from  concluding  the 
peace  with  Syria.     Accordingly  he  had  extended  it  the  whole 

b  A.  M.  3782.     Ant.  J.  C.  %%%. 
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length  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  along  the  Arabian  as  the  Ethi- 
opian coafls,  and  even  to  the  Straits  f ,   which  form  a  com- 
munication with  the  Southern  ocean.     He  was  fucceeded  on 
the  throne  of  Egypt  by  his  fon  Ptolemy,  furnamedPhilopator. 
*Some  time  before  this  period,  Rhodes  fufFered  very  confider- 
sble  damages  from  a  great  earthquake.    The  walls  of  the  city, 
with  the  arfenals,  and  the   narrow  paffes  in  the  haven,  where 
the  fhips  of  that  ifland  were  laid  up,  were  reduced  to  a  very  ruin- 
ous condition  j  and  the  famous  Coloffus,  which  was  efteemed 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  was  thrown  down,  and  en-- 
tirely  deltioyed.     It  is  natural  to  thmk,  that  this  earthquake 
fpared  neither  private  houfes  nor  public  ftrudlures,  nor  even 
tlie  temples  of  the  gods.     The  lofs  fuftained  by  it,  amounted 
to  immenfe  fums ;  and  the  Rhodians,  reduced  to  the  utmofl 
diftrefs,  fent  deputations  to  all  the  neighbouring   princes,   to 
implore  their  relief  in  that  melancholy  conjundure.    An  emu- 
lation worthy  of  praife,  and  not  to  be  paralleled  in   hiftory» 
prevailed  in  favour  of  that  deplorable  city  ;  and  Hiero  and  Ge- 
Ion  in  Sicily,  and  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  fignalized  themfelves  in 
a  peculiar  manner  on  that  occafion.    The  two  former  of  thefe 
princes  contributed  above  an  hundred  talents,  and  ereded  two 
ftatues  in  the  public  place ;  one  of  which  reprefented  the  people 
of  Rhodes,  and  the  other  thofe  of  Syracufe  :  the  former  was 
crowned  by  the  latter,  to  tellify,  as  Polybius  obferves,  that  the 
Syracufans  thought  the  opportunity  of  relieving  the  Rhodians 
a  favour  and  obligation  to  themfelves.     Ptolemy,   befides  his 
other  expences,  which  amounted  to  a   very  confiderable  fum, 
fupplied  that  people  with  three  hundred  talents,  a  million  of 
bufhels  of  corn,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  timber  for  build- 
ing ten  gallies  of  ten  benches  of  oars,  and  as  many  more   of 
three  benches,   befides  an  infinite  quantity  of  wood  for  other 
buildings  ;  all  which  donations  were  accompanied  with  three 
thoufand  talents  for  ereding  the  Coloffus  anew.     Antigonus, 
Seleucus,  Prufias,  Mithridates,  and  all  the  princes,  as  well  as 
cities,  fignalized  their  liberality  on   this  occafion.     Even  pri- 
vate perfons  emulated  each  other  in  Iharing  in  this  glorious 

c  A.  M.  3782.    Ant.  J.  C.  2;a.     Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  423— 431- 
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act  of  humanitj ;  and  hiflorians  have  recorded,  that  a  lady, 
whofe  name  was  Chrjfeis  *,  and  who  truly  merited  that  ap- 
pellation, furnifhed  from  her  own  fubflance  one  hundred 
thoufand  buflieh  of  corn.  "  Let  the  princes  of  thefe  times,'* 
fays  Polybius,  "  who  imagine  they  have  done  glorioufly  in 
"  giving  four  or  five  thoufand  crowns,  only  conlider  liow  in- 
"  ferior  their  generofity  is  to  that  we  have  now  defcribed.'* 
Rhodes,  in  confequence  of  thefe  liberalities,  was  re-eflabliflied 
in  a  few  years,  in  a  more  opulent  and  fplendid  ftate  than  flie 
had  ever  experienced  before,  if  we  only  except  the  Coloffus. 
This  CololTus  was  a  brazen  ftatue  of  a  prodigious  fize,  as  I 
have  formerly  obferved  ;  and  fome  authors  have  affirmed,  that 
ths  money  arilirg  from  the  contributions  already  mentioned, 
amounted  to  five  times  as  much  as  the  lofs  which  the  Rhodi- 
ans  had  fuftained.  f  This  people,  inftead  of  employing  the 
fums  they  had  received,  in  replacing  that  ftatue  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  donors,  pretended  that  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phos  had  forbid  it,  and  given  them  a  command  to  preferve 
that  money  for  other  purpofes,  by  which  they  enriched  them- 
felves.  The  Coloffus  lay  negleded  on  the  ground,  for  the  fpace 
of  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  fix  hundredth  and  fifty-third  year 
of  our  Lord,  Moawyas  f ,  the  fixth  Caliph  or  emperor  of  the 
Saracens,  made  himfelf  matter  of  Rhodes,  and  fold  this  ftatue 
to  a  Jewilli  merchant,  who  loaded  nine  hundred  camels  with 
the  metal ;  which,  computed  by  eight  quintals  for  each  load, 
after  a  deduction  of  the  diminution  the  ftatue  had  fuftained  by 
ruft,  and  very  probably  by  theft,  amounted  to  more  than  thir- 
ty-fix thoufand  pounds  Sterling,  or  feven  thoufand  two  hundred 
quintals. 

f  Strab.  I.  xiv.  p.  652. 
*  Chyrfeis  Cgnifies  golden. 
;}•  Zonar.  fub  regno  Conftantis  Impcrat.  et  Cedrcnus. 
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PLAN. 

This  Book  includes  the  hiftory  of  twenty-feven  years,  during  which 

Ptolemy  Philopator  reigned. 


SECTION  I. 

AnTIOCHUS  takes  the  Jirongeji  CITIES  in  COELOSTRIA.     He  u 
entirely  defaced  at  the  BATTLE  of  RaPHIA. 

1  OBSERVED  in  the  preceding  book  ^,  that  Ptolemy  Philopator 
had  fucceeded  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  his  father,  in  Egypt.  On 
the  other  fide,  Seleucus  Callinicus  was  dead  in  Parthia.  He 
had  left  two  fons,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus ;  and  the  firll,  who 
was  the  elder,  fucceeded  to  his  father's  throne,  and  aflumed 
the  furname  of  KErATNOs,  Cei-aunus,  or  the  Thunderer,  which 
no  way  fuited  his  character  •,  for  he  was  a  very  weak  prince 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  never  did  any  ad^ions  that  cor- 
refponded  with  the  idea  of  that  name.  His  reign  was  fhort ; 
and  his  authority  but  ill  eftabliihed,  either  in  the  army  or  the 
provinces.  What  prevented  his  lofing  it  entirely  was,  that 
Achaeus,  his  coufin,  fon  to  Andromachus,  his  mother's  bro- 
ther, a  man  of  courage,  and  abilities,  affumed  the  management 
pi  his  affairs,  which  his  father's  ill  conduct  had  reduced  to  a 
very  low  ebb.    As  for  Andromachus,  he  was  taken  by  Ptole- 

S  A.  M.  .•5778.     Ant.  J.  C.  izO.     Polyb.  L  iv.  p.  315.  et  1.  v.  p.  386.     Hic- 
ron.  in  Dunitl.     Appian.  in  Syriac.  p.  131.     Juitin. !.  xix.  c.  i. 
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my,  in  a  war  with  Callinicus,  and  kept  prifoner  in  Alexan- 
dria during  all  his  reign,  and  part  of  the  following. 

^  Attains  king  of  Pergamus  having  feizcd  upon  all  Afia  Mi- 
nor, from  mount  Taurus  as  far  as  the  Hellefpont,  Seleucus 
marched  againfl  him,  and  left  Hermias  the  Carian  regent  of 
Syria.  Achaeus  accompanied  him  in  that  expedition,  and  did 
him  all  the  good  fervices  the  ill  ftate  of  his  affairs  would  ad- 
mit. 

'  Having  no  money  to  pay  the  forces,  and  the  king  being 
defpifed  by  the  foldiers  for  his  weaknefs,  Nicanor  and  Apatu- 
rius,  two  of  the  chief  officers,  formed  a  confpiracy  againll  him 
during  his  abfence  in  Phrygia,  and  poifoned  him.  However, 
Achaeus  revenged  that  horrid  aftion,  by  putting  to  death  the 
two  ringleaders,  and  all  who  had  engaged  in  their  plot.  He 
afted  afterwards  with  fo  much  prudence  and  valour,  with  re- 
gard to  the  army,  that  he  kept  the  foldiers  in  their  obedience ; 
and  prevented  Attains  from  taking  advantage  of  this  accident, 
which,  but  for  his  excellent  conduct,  would  have  loft  the  Sy- 
rian empire  all  it  Itill  poffefled  on  that  fide. 

Seleucus  dying  without  children,  the  army  offered  the  crown 
to  Achaeus ;  and  feveral  of  the  provinces  did  the  fame.  How- 
ever, he  had  the  generofity  to  refufe  it  at  that  time,  though 
he  afterwards  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  act  in  a  different 
manner.  In  the  prefent  conjundlure,  he  not  only  refufed  the 
crown,  but  preferved  it  carefully  for  the  lawful  heir,  Antio- 
chus,  the  brother  of  the  deceafed  king,  who  was  but  in  his 
fifteenth  year.  Seleucus,  at  his  fetting  out  for  Alia  Minor,  had 
fent  him  into  Babylonia  *,  where  he  was  when  his  brother 
died.  He  was  now  brought  from  thence  to  Antioch  where  he 
afcended  the  throne,  and  enjoyed  it  thirty-Hx  years.  For  his 
illuftrious  aflions,  he  has  been  furnamed  the  Great.  Achaeus, 
to  fecure  the  fucceffion  in  his  favour,  lent  a  detachment  of  the 
army  to  him  in  Syria,  with  Epigenes,  one  of  the  late  king's 
moll  experienced  generals.    The  reft  of  the  forces  he  kept  for 

h  A.  M.  3780.     Ant.  J.  C.  224. 
i  A.  M.  J781.     Ant.  J.  C.  223. 

•  To  Seleucia,  which  was  in  that  province,  and  the  capital  of  the  eaft,  inftead 
•f  Babylon,  which  was  no  longer  in  being,  or  at  leafl  was  uninhabited, 
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the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  in  .that  part  of  the  country  where  he 
himfelf  was. 

^  As  foon  as  Antiochus  Vv'as  pofielTed  of  the  crown,  he  fent 
Molo  and  Alexander,  two  brothers,  into  the  eaft  ;  the  foroier 
as  governor  of  Media,  and  the  latter  of  Perfia.  Achaeus  was 
appointed  to  prefide  over  the  provinces  of  Aiia  Minor.  Epige- 
nes  had  the  command  of  the  troops  which  were  kept  about 
the  king's  perfon  ;  and  Hermias  the  Carian  was  declared  his 
prime  minifter,  as  he  had  been  under  his  brother.  Achaeus 
foon  recovered  all  the  territories  which  Attalus  had  taken  from 
the  empire  of  Syria,  and  forced  him.  to  confine  himfelf  within 
his  kingdom  of  Pergamus.  Alexander  and  Molo,  defpifing  th'i 
king's  youth,  were  no  fooner  fixed  in  tl:ieir  governments,  but 
they  refufed  to  acknowledge  him  ;  and  each  declared  himfelf 
fovereign  in  the  province  over  which  he  had  been  appointed 
lieutenant.  Hermias,  by  his  ill  treatment  of  them,  had  very 
much  contributed  to  their  revolt. 

This  minifter  was  of  a  cruel  difpofition.  The  moft  incon- 
fiderable  faults  were  by  him:  made  crimes,  and  puniflied  with 
the  utmofl  rigour.  He  was  a  man  of  very  little  genius,  but 
haughty,  full  of  himfelf,  tenacious  of  his  own  opinion,  and 
would  have  thought  it  a  difhonour  to  have  either  ariked  or 
followed  another  man's  advice.  He  could  not  bear  that  any 
perfon  fnould  ihare  with  him  in  credit  and  authority.  Merit 
of  every  kind  was  fufpedled  by,  or  rather  odious  to  him.  But 
the  chief  object  of  his  hatred  was  Epigenes,  who  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  one  of  the  ableft  generals  of  his  time,  and  in 
whom  the  troops  repofed  an  entire  confidence.  It  was  this 
reputation  gave  the  prime  minifter  umbrage  ;  and  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  conceal  the  ill  will  he  bore  him. 

'  News  being  brought  of  Molo's  revolt,  Antiochus  afTem- 
bled  his  council,  in  order  to  confider  what  was  to  be  done  in 
the  prefent  pofturc  of  affairs  ;  and  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
Vifable  for  him  to  march  in  perfon  againft  that  rebel,  or  turn 
towards  Coelofyria,  to  check  the  enterprifes  of  Ptolemy.  Epi- 
genes was  the  firft  who  fpoke  j  and  declared,  that  they  bad  no 
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time  to  lofe  :  That  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  the  king  fnould 
go  in  peribn  into  the  Eaft,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
mod  favourable  times  and  occafions  for  afting  againft.  the  re- 
bels :  That  when  he  fhould  be  on  the  fpot,  either  Molo  would 
not  dare  to  attempt  anj  thing  in  the  fight  of  the  prince,  and 
pf  an  army ;  or,  in  cafe  he  fhould  perfift  in  his  defign,  the 
people,  flruck  with  the  prefence  of  their  fovereign,  in  the  re- 
turn of  their  zeal  and  afFeftion  for  him,  would  not  fail  to  de- 
liver him  up  ;  but  that  the  mod  important  point  of  all  was, 
not  to  give  him  time  to  fortify  himfelf.  Hermias  could  not 
forbear  interrupting  him  j  and  cried,  in  an  angry  and  felf-fuf- 
ficient  tone  of  voice,  that  to  advife  the  king  to  march  in  perfon 
againft  Molo,  with  fo  inconfiderable  a  body  of  forces,  would  be 
to  deliver  him  up  to  the  rebels.  The  real  motive  of  his  fpeak- 
ing  in  this  manner  was,  his  being  afraid  of  fharing  in  the  dan- 
gers of  that  expedition.  Ptolemy  was  to  him  a  much  lefs  for- 
midable enemy.  There  was  little  to  be  feared  from  invading 
a  prince  entirely  devoted  to  trivial  pleafures.  The  advice  of 
Hermias  prevailed  ;  upon  which  the  command  of  part  of  the 
troops  was  given  to  Xenon  and  Theodotus,  w  ith  orders  to  carry 
on  the  war  againft  Molo  ;  and  the  king  himfelf  marched  with 
the  reft  of  the  army  towards  Coelofyria. 

Being  come  to  Seleucia  near  Zeugma,  he  there  found  Lao= 
dice,  daughter  of  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  who  was  brought 
thither  to  efpoufe  him.  He  made  fome  ftay  there  to  folem- 
nize  his  nuptials,  the  joy  of  which  was  foon  interrupted  by  the 
news  brought  from  the  Eaft,  viz.  that  his  generals,  unable  to 
make  head  againft  Molo  and  Alexander,  who  had  united  their 
forces,  had  been  forced  to  retire,  and  leave  them  mafters  of 
the  field  of  battle.  Antiochus  then  faw  the  error  he  had  com- 
mitted in  not  following  Epigenes's  advice  ;  and  thereupon  was 
for  laying  afide  the  enterprize  againft  Coelofyria,  in  order  to 
march  with  all  his  troops  to  fupprefs  that  revolt.  But  Her- 
mias periifted  as  obftinately  as  ever  in  his  firft  opinion.  He 
fancied  he  fpoke  wonders,  in  declaring,  in  an  emphatic,  fen- 
tentious  manner,  "  That  it  became  kings  to  march  in  perfon 
*'  againft  kings,   and  to  fend  their  lieutenants  againft  rebels." 
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Antiochus  was  fo  weak  as  to  acq^uiefce  again  in  Hermias's 
opinion. 

It  is  fcarce  poflible  to  conceive  how  ufelefs  experience  of 
every  kind  is  to  an  indolent  prince,  who  lives  without  I'eflec- 
tion.  This  artful,  infinuating,  and  deceitful  miniller,  who 
knew  how  to  adapt  himfelf  to  all  the  defires  and  inclinations 
of  his  mafier  ;  inventive  and  induilrious  in  finding  oat  new 
methods  to  pleafe  and  amufe,  he  had  the  cunning  to  make 
himfelf  neceflary,  by  cafing  his  prince  of  the  weight  of  affairs  \ 
fo  that  Antiochus  imagined  he  could  not  do  without  him. 
And  though  he  perceived  feveral  things  in  his  condu(3:  and 
counfels  which  gave  him  difguft,  he  would  not  give  himfelf 
the  trouble  to  examine  ilriclly  into  them  ;  nor  had  refolution 
enough  to  refume  the  authority  he  had  in  a  manner  abandon- 
ed to  him.  So  that  acquiefcing  again  in  his  opinion  on  this 
cccaflon,  not  from  conviction,  but  weaknefs  and  indolence, 
he  contented  himfelf  with  fending  a  general,  and  a  body  of 
troops,  into  the  Eafl  ;  and  himfelf  refumed  the  expedition  of 
Coelofyria. 

™  The  general  he  fent  on  that  occalion  was  Xenetas  the 
Achaean,  in  whofe  commiflion  it  was  ordered,  that  the  two 
firft  generals  fhould  relign  to  him  the  command  of  their  forces, 
and  ferve  under  him.  He  had  never  commanded  in  chief  be- 
fore; and  his  only  merit  was,  his  being  the  prime  minifter's 
friend  and  creature.  Raifed  to  an  employment  which  his  va- 
nity and  prefumption  could  never  have  hoped,  he  behaved 
with  haughtinefs  to  the  other  oflicers,  and  with  boldnefs  and 
temerity  to  the  enemy.  The  fuccefs  was  fuch  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  fo  ill  a  choice.  In  paffing  the  Tigris,  he  fell  into 
an  ambufcade,  into  which  the  enemy  drew  him  by  ftratagem, 
and  himfelf  and  all  his  army  were  cut  to  pieces.  This  victory 
opened  to  the  rebels  the  province  of  Babylonia  and  all  Mefo- 
potamia,  of  which  they,  by  this  means,  pofTelTed  themfelves 
without  any  oppofition. 

Antiochus,  in  the  mean  time,  was  advanced  into  Coelofyria, 
as  far  as  the  valley  lying  between  the  two  ridges  of  the  moun* 
»  A.  M.  3784.    Ant.  J.  C.  i40. 
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tains  Libanus  and  Antilibanus.     He  found  the  pafTes  of  thefe 
■mountains  fo  ftrongly  fortified,  and  fo  well  defended  bj  The- 
odotus  the  -ffitoiian,  to  whom  Ptolemj  had  conuded   the   go- 
vernment of  this  province,  that  he  was  obliged  to  march  backj 
finding  it  not  poffiblc  for  him  to   advance   farther.     There   is 
no  doubt  but  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops  in  the  £r.fl 
hallened  alfo  his  retreat.    He  affembled  his  council,  and  ap-ain 
debated  on  the  rebellion.     Epigenes,  after  fajing,  in  a  modefl 
tone,  that  it  would  have  been  moft  advifable  to  march  inime- 
diatelj  againfl  them,   to  prevent  their  having  tinie    to    fortify 
themfelves    as   they   had   done,  added,  that  the  fame  reafon 
ouglit  to  make  them  more  expeditious  now,  and  devote  their 
whole  care  and  itudy  to  a  war,  which,  if  neglected,  might  ter- 
minate in  the   ruin  of  the  empire.     Hermias,  who   thought 
himfelf  injured  bj  this   difcourfe,  began  to   excjjiim  againfl 
Epigenes  in  the  moH  opprobrious  terms  on  this  Occafion.    He 
conjured  the  king  not  to  lay  afide  the  enterprise  of  Coelofyriaj 
aiHrming,  that  he  could  not  abandon  it,  without  inftancing   a 
levity  and  inconftancy  entirely  inconfiileat  with  the  glory  of 
a  prince  of  his  wifdom  and  knowledge.     The  whole   council 
hung  down  their  heads  through  lliaiiie ;  and  Antiochus  him- 
felf was  much  dilTatisfied.     It   was  unanimouily  reiblved   to 
inarch  with  the  utmoft  fpced  agamfl;   the  rebels  :  And   Her- 
mias, finding  that  all  refiltance  would  be  in  vain,  grev;  imme- 
diately quite  another  man.     He  came  ever  with  great  zeal  to 
the  general  opinion,  and  feemed  more  ardent  than  any   body 
for  haftening  its  execution.     Accordingly  the  troops   fct  ouS 
towards  Apamea,  where  the  rendezvous  was  fixed. 

They  had  fcarce  fet  out,  when  a  fedition  afofe  in  the  army^ 
on  account  of  the  foldiers  arrears.  This  unlucky  accident 
threw  the  king  into  the  utmoft  confternation  and  anxiety  ; 
and  indeed  the  danger  was  imminent.  Hermias,  feeing  the 
kmg  in  fuch  perplexity,  comforted  him,  and  promifed  to  pay 
immediately  the  whole  arrears  due  to  the  array  :  But  at  the 
fame  time  earneftly  befought  Antiochus  not  to  take  Epi^-enes 
ivuh  him  in  this  expedition,  becaufe,  after  the  noife  their  quar-*- 
rels  had  made,  it  would  no  longer  be  pofGble  for  them  to  a6ii 
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in  concert  in  the  operations  of  the  war,  as  the  good  of  thi* 
fervice  might  require.  His  view  in  this  was,  to  begin  by  k-f- 
fening  Antiochus's  efleem  and  aifeclion  for  Epigenes  by  ab- 
fence,  well  knowing,  that  princes  foon  forget  the  virtue  and 
fervices  of  a  man  removed  from  their  iighr. 

This  propofal  perplexed  the  king  very  much,' who  was  per- 
fectly fenfible  how  necefTary  the  prefeiice  of  a  general  of  Epi- 
genes's  experience  and  ability  was  in  fo  important  ati  expedi- 
tion. But  *,  as  Hermias  had  induftriouny  contrived  to  befiegey 
and  in  a  manner  poflefs  him  by  all  manner  of  methods,  fuch 
as  fnggefting  to  him  pretended  views  of  economy,  watching 
his  every  atlion,  keeping  a  kind  of  guard  over  him,  and  brib- 
ing his  afFeclion  by'  the  mofl  abandoned  complacency  and  adu- 
lation, that  uahappy  prince  was  no  longer  Ills  own  matter. 
The  king  therefore  eonfented,  thougli  with  the  utmoil  reluc- 
tance, to  what  he  required  j  and  Epigenes  was  accordingly  or- 
dered to  retire  to  Apamea.  This  event  furprifed  and  terrified- 
all  the  courtiers,  who  wtre  apprehenfive  of  the  fame  fate:  Bbt 
the  foldiers,  having  received  all  their  arrears,  were  very  eafy; 
and  thought  themfelvcs  highly  obliged  to  the  prime  miniller, 
by  whofe  means  they  had  been  paid.  Having  in  this  mannei* 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  nobles  by  fear,  and  of  the  army 
by  theii;  pay,  be  marched  with  the  king. 

As  Epigenes's  difgrace  extended  onl^  to  his  removal,  it  was 
from  fatiating  his  vengeance  ;  and  as  it  did  not  calm  his 
iineafinefs  with  regard  to  the  future,  he  was  apprehenfive 
that  he  might  obtain  leave  to  return  ;  to  prevent  which  he  em- 
ployed effectual  means.  Alexis,  governor  of  the  citadel  o? 
Apamea,  was  entirely  at  his  devotion  ;  and  indeed,  how  few 
would  be  otherwife  with  regard  to  an  all-powerful  miniftery 
the  fole  difpenfer  of  his  mailer's  graces  I  Kennias  orders  this 
man  to  difpatch  Epigenes,  and  prtfcribes  him  the  manner.  In 
conlequeuce  of  this,  Alexjs  bribes  one  of  Epij;ene3's  domcftics  jr 
and  by  gifts  and  promifes,  engages  him  to  Hide  a  letter  he  gave 

y.pfiet*  KxKonieia;,  ovk  n*  avrn  xvfio;.  Circiimventus  et  preocciipatus  occonomiis,  tt? 
tuilocliis,  ct  obfcquiio,  Hcrniiac  maligiiit.i:?,  fui  non  crut  doininus.  Tiiis  U  * 
Cttrd  u.-:nflatici). 
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him  among  his  mailer's  papers.  This  letter  fecmed  to  liave 
been  written  and  fubfcribed  bv  Molo,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
rebels,  who  thanked  Epigenes  for  having  formed  a  confpiracy 
againfl:  the  king,  and  communicated  to  him  the  methods  t'y 
whicli  he  might  fafely  put  it  in  e::ecution.  Some  days  after, 
Alexis  went  to  him,  and  pflced  wliether  he  held  not  received 
a  letter  from  Molo  ?  Epigenes,  furprifed  at  this  qiieftion,  es- 
preilcd  his  aftonifliment,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  higheft  in- 
dignation. The  other  replied,  that  he  was  ordered  to  infpeft 
his  papers.  Accordingly,  a  fearch  being  made,  the  forged  let- 
ter was  found  ;  and  Epigenes,  vv'ithout  being  called  to  a  trial, 
or  other  wife  examined,  was  put  to  death.  The  king,  at  the 
bare  light  of  the  letter,  imagined  that  tlie  charge  had  been  ful- 
ly proved  againfl  hiin.  iJowever,  the  courtiers  thought 
otherwife  ;  but  fear  kept  them  all  tongue-tied  and  dumb. 
How  unhappy,  and  how  much  to  be  pitied,  are  princes  ! 

Although  the  feafon  was  now  very  far  advanced,  Antio- 
chus  palTed  the  Euphrates,  affembled  all  his  forces  ;  and  that 
he  might  be  nearer  at  hand,  to  open  the  campaign  very  earljr 
the  next  fpring,  he  in  the  mean  time  fent  them  into  winter- 
quarters  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  Upon  the  return  of  the  feafon  he  irlarehed  them  towarda 
the  Tigris,  palTed  that  river,  forced  Molo  to  come  to  an  en- 
gagement, and  gained  fo  complete  a  victory  over  him,  that  the 
rebel,  feeiitg  all  loll,  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf.  His  bro- 
ther Alexander  was  at  that  time  in  Perfia,  where  Neolas,  an- 
other of  their  brotliers  who  efcaped  out  of  this  battle,  brought 
him  that  mournful  news.  Finding  their  affairs  defperate,  they 
firil  killed  their  mother,  afterwards  their  wives  and  children, 
and  at  lafl  difpatched  thcmfelves,  to  prevent  their  falling  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  re- 
bellion, which  proved  the  ruin  of  all  who  engaged  in  it.  A 
jufl  reward  for  all  thofe  who  dare  to  take  up  arms  againfl 
their  fovereign. 

After  this  viiSlory,  the  remains  of  the  vanquifhed  army  fub- 
Snittrd  to  the  king,  who  c:;ly  reprimanded  them  in  very  f-:- 

Uij 
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vere  terms,  and  afterwards  pardoned  them.  He  then  fent 
them  into  Media,  under  the  command  of  thofe  to  whofe  care 
he  had  committed  the  government  of  that  province  ;  and  re- 
turning from  thence  into  Seleucia  over  the  Tigris,  he  fpent 
fome  time  there  in  giving  the  orders  neceflary  for  the  re-efta- 
blifhing  his  authority  in  the  provinces  which  had  revolted, 
and  for  fettling  all  things  on  their  former  foot. 

This  being  done  by  perfons  whom  he  appointed  for  that 
purpofe,  he  marched  againll  the  Atropatians,  who  inhabited 
the  country  fituated  on  the  well  of  Media,  and  which  is  now 
called  Georgia.  Their  king,  Artabazanes  by  name,  was  a  de- 
Crepid  old  man,  who  being  greatly  terrified  with  Antiochus's 
approach  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  fent  and  made  his 
fubmiflion,  and  concluded  a  peace  on  fuch  conditions  as  An- 
tiochus  thought  proper  to  prefcribe. 

*^  News  came  at  this  time,  that  the  queen  was  delivered  of 
a  fon,  which  proved  a  fubjedl  of  joy  to  the  court  as  well  as 
the  arm}',  Hermias,  from  that  moment,  revolved  in  his  mind 
how  he  might  difpatch  Antiochus  ;  in  hopes,  that  after  his 
death,  he  ihould  certainly  be  appointed  guardian  of  the  young 
prince ;  and  that,  in  his  name,  he  might  reign  with  unlimited 
power.  His  pride  and  infolence  had  made  him  odious  to  all 
men.  The  people  groaned  under  a  government,  which  the 
avarice  and  cruelty  of  a  prime  minifler  had  rendered  infupport- 
able.  The  complaints  did  not  reach  the  throne,  whofe  ave- 
nues were  all  clofed  cgainfl  them.  No  one  dared  to  inform 
the  king  of  the  oppreiFion  under  which  his  people  groaned. 
It  was  well  known  that  he  apprehended  infpedling  the  truth  ; 
and  that  he  abandoned  to  Hermias's  cruelty,  all  who  dared  to 
fpeak  againft  him.  Till  now  he  had  been  an  utter  flranger 
to  the  injullice  and  violence  which  Hermias  exercifed  under 
his  name.  At  laft,  however,  he  began  to  open  his  eyes  j  but 
was  himfelf  afraid  of  his  minifler,  whofe  dependent  he  had 
made  himfelf,  and  who  had  allumed  an  abfolute  authority 
over  him,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  indolence  of  his  difpoli-, 
tion,  who,  at  firft,  was  well  pleafed  with  difcharging  the  bur- 
den of  affairs  on  Hermias.  ' 
o  A.  M.  3785.    Ant.  J.  C.  319.     Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  39^—401. 
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ApoUophanes,  his  phyfician,  in  whom  the  king  repofed  great 
confidence,  and  who,  by  his  employment,  had  free  accefs  to 
him,  took,  a  proper  time  to  reprefent  the  general  difcpntent 
of  his  fubjefls,  and  the  danger  to  v/hich  himfelf  was  expofed, 
by  the  ill  conduft  of  his  prime  minifler.  He  therefore  advifed 
Antiochus  to  take  care  of  himfelf,  left  the  fame  fate  fhould 
attend  him  as  his  brother  had  experienced  in  Phrygia ;  who 
fell  a  vi^lim  to  the  ambition  of  thofe  on  whom  he  moft  relied: 
That  it  was  plain  Hei'mias  was  hatching  fome  ill  defign  5  and 
that  to  prevent  it,  not  a  moment  was  to  be  loft.  Thefe  were 
real  lervices,  which  an  officer,  who  is  attached  to  the  per- 
fon  of  his  king,  and  who  has  a  lincere  affecilon  for  him,  may 
and  ought  to  perform.  Such  is  the  ufe  he  ought  to  make  of 
the  free  accjfs  v^-hich  his  fovereign  vouchfafes,  and  the  confi- 
dence with  which  he  honours  him. 

Antiochus  was  furrounded  by  courtiers  whom  he  had  load- 
ed with  his  favours,  of  whom  not  one  had  the  courage  to  ha- 
zard his  fortune,  by  telling  him  the  truth.  It  has  been  very 
juftly  faid,  that  one  of  the  greateft  bleffings  which  God  can 
beftow  on  kings,  is  to  deliver  them  from  the  tongues  of  flatter- 
ers, and  the  filence  of  good  men. 

This  prince,  as  was  already  obferved,  had  begun  to  enter- 
tain fome  fufpicions  of  his  chief  minifter,  but  did  not  reveal 
his  thoughts  to  any  perfon,  not  knowing  whom  to  truft.  He 
was  extremely  well  pleafed  that  his  phyfician  had  given  hina 
this  advice  ;  and  concerted  meafares  with  him  to  rid  himfelf 
of  a  minifter  fo  univerfally  detefted,  and  fo  dangerous.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  removed  to  fome  fmall  difcance  from  the  army, 
upon  pretence  of  being  indifpofed,  and  carried  Hermias  witii 
him  to  bear  him  company:  Here,  taking  him  to  walk  in  a  foif- 
tary  place  where  none  of  his  creatures  could  come  to  his  affift- 
ance,  he  caufed  him  to  be  afiallinated.  His  death  caufed  au 
univerfal  joy  throughout  the  whole  empire.  This  haughty  and 
cruel  man  had  governed,  on  all  occafions,  with  great  cruelty 
and  violence  ;  and  whoever  dared  to  oppofe  either  his  opi- 
nions or  defigns,  was  fure  to  fall  a  viftim  to  his  refentments. 
Accordingly,  he  was  univerfally  hated  ;  and  this   hatred  d'4^ 
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played  itfelt  more  ilrongly  in  Apamea  than  in  any  other  place  ; 
For  tlie  inftant  the  news  was  brought  of  his  death,  all  the  citi- 
zens rofe  with  the  utmoft  fury,  and  floned  his  wife  and  children. 

f  Antiochu3,  having  fo  happily  re-eitablilhed  his  affairs  in 
jhe  Eail,  and  raifed  to  the  government  of  the  feveral  provin- 
ces perfons  of  merit,  in  whom  he  could  repofe  the  greatell , 
confidence,  marched  back  his  army  into  Syria,  and  put  it  into 
winter-quarters.  He  fpent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  An- 
tioch,  in  holding  frequent  councils  with  hi^  miuifters,  on  tlie 
operations  of  the  enfuing  campaign. 

This  prince  had  two  ofher  very  dangerous  enterprife?  to  put 
in  execution,  for  re-eftabliihing  entirely  the  fafety  and  glory 
of  the  empire  of  Syria  :  One  was  againil  Ptolemy,  to  recover 
Coelofyria  ;  and  the  other  againil  Achaeus,  who  liad  ufurped 
the  fovereignty  of  Alia  Minor. 

Ptolemy  Evergetes  having  feized  upon  all  Coelofyria,  in  the' 
beginning  of  ^eleucus  Callinicus's  reign,  as  was  before  related, 
the  Js.ing  of  Egypt  was  Hill   polTeiTed  of  a  great  part  of  that 
province,  and  Antiochus  not  a  little  incommpded  by  fuch  %.  ' 
neighbour. 

With  refpecl  to  Achaeus,  we  have  already  feen  in  what 
manner  he  refufed  the  crown  which  was  offered  him  after  the 
deatli  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus  ;  and  had  placed  it  on  the  head 
of  Antiochus  the  lawful  monarch,  who,  to  reward  his  fidelity 
and  fervices,  had  appointed  him  governor  of  all  the  province^ 
of  Afia  Miuor.  By  his  valour  and  good  conduct  he  had  re- 
t'overed  them  all  from  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  wlio  had 
f.;ized  upon  thofe  countries,  and  fortified  himfclf  Ilrongly  in 
them.  Such  a  feries  of  fuccefs  drew  upon  him  the  envy  of 
fuqh  as  had'lhe  ears  of  Antiochus.  Upon  tl)is  a  report  was 
fpread,  that  lie  intended  to  ufarp  the  crown  ;  and  v.'ith  that 
view  held  a  fecret  correfpondeuce  with  Ptolemj";.  Whether 
thefe  fufpicions  were  well  or  iU  grounded,  he  tliouglit  it  ad- 
vifcable  to  prevent  the;  evil  deiigns  of  his  enemies  ;  and  there- 
fore, taking  the  crown,  which  he  had  refufed  before,  he  caufcd 
liimfelf  to  be  declared  king. 

He  foon  became  one  of  the  mcil  powerful  monarchs  of  Afia  ■ 
p  rc!y!:.  ].  v.  p.  4:1. 
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and  all  princes  folicited  very  earncilly  his  alliance.  "^  This 
WP.3  evident  in  a  war  which  then  broke  out  between  the  Rho- 
dians  and  the  Ejiantines,  on  occafion  of  a  tribute  which  the 
Jattcr  had  irapolcd  on  all  the  fiiips  that  puffed  through  the 
C'Jtraits  ;  a  tribute  which  was  very  grievous  to  the  Rnodians, 
bccaufe  of  the  great  trade  they  carried  on  in  the  Black  Sea. 
Achaeus,  at  the  earnell  folicitations  of  the  inhabitants  of  By- 
tantium,  had  promiled..'to  aflift  them  ;  the  report  of  which 
threw  the  Rhodians  into  the  utmoil  cpnnernation,  as  well  as 
j'ruiias  king  of  Bithynia,  whom  they  had  engaged  in  their 
^jarty.  In  the  ertreme  perplexity  they  were  under,  they 
ihought  of  an  expedient  to  difengage  Achaeus  from  the  By- 
•/.antines,  and  to  bring  him  cve,r  to  their  interelL  Androma- 
chus,  his  fatljcr,  brother  to  Laodlce,  whom  Seleiicus  had  mar- 
ried, was  atlually  prifonerin  Alexandria.  Thefe  fent  a  depu- 
tation to  Ptolemy,  requefting  that  he  might  be  fet  at  liberty. 
The  king,  who  was  alio  very  glad  to  oblige  Achaeus,  as  it  was 
^n  his  power  to  furnifli  him  with  coniidcrable  fuccours  againfl 
Antiochus,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  war,  readily  granted 
the  Rhodians  their  requeil,  and  put  Andromachus  into  their 
hands.  This  was  ?.  very  agreeable  prefent  to  Achaeus,  and 
made  the  Bazantines  lofe  all  hopes-  They  thereupon  confent- 
ed  to  reinftate  things  upon  the  ancient  foot,  and  take  off  the 
new  tribute  which  had  occaiioncd  the  war.  Thus  a  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  .two  Hates,  and  Achaeus  had  all  the 
honour  of  it. 

■■  It  was  'againfl:  this  prince  and  Ptolemy  thit  Antiochus  was 
refolvcd  to  turn  his  arms.  Thefe  were  the  two  dangerous  wars 
•he  had  to  fuftain  ;  and  were  the  fubjecl  of  the  deliberations 
of  his  council,  to  conilder  wliich  of  them  he  Ibould  undertake 
•firlt.  After  weighing  all  things  maturely,  it  was  reiolved  to 
iTi-irch  firft  againfl:  Ptolemy,  before  they  attacked  Achaeus, 
\vhom  they  then  only  menaced  in  the  flrongcil  terms  :  And 
accord  in  sly  all  the  forces  Vv-ere  ordered  to  aflemble  in  Apa- 
mcD,  and  afterwards  to  march  into  Coelofyria. 

Uiiij 
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In  a  council  that  was  held  before  the  army  fet  out,  Apollo- 
phanes  the  king's  phyfician,  reprefented  to  him,  that  it  would 
be  a  great  overfight  fiiould  they  inarch  into  Coelofyria,  and 
leave  behind  them  Seleucia  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
fo  near  the  capital  of  the  empire.  His  opinion  brought  over 
the  whole  council,  by  the  evident  ftrength  of  the  reafons  which 
fupportedit  \  for  this  city  (lands  on  the  fame  river  as  Antioch, 
and  is  but  five  leagues  belov^,  ne^r  the  mouth  of  it.  When 
Ptoleiny  Evergetes  undertook,  the  invalion  already  mentioned, 
to  fupport  the  rights  of  his  filler  Berenice,  lie  feized  that 
City,  and  put  a  ftrong  alEgyptian  garrifon  into  it,  which  had 
kept  poiTelTion  qt  that  important  place  full  twenty-feven 
years.  Among  many  prejudices  it  did  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Antioch,  one  was,  its  cutting  off  entirely  their  communication 
with  the  lea,  and  n>ining  all  their  trade  j  for  Seleucia  being 
iituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  was  the  harbour  of 
Antioch,  which  fufFered  grievoufly  by  that  means.  All  thefe 
reafons,  being  clearly  and  ftrongly  urged  by  Apollophanes,  de- 
termined the  king  and  council  to  follow  his  plan,  and  to  open 
the  campaign  with  the  liege  cf  Seleucia.  Accordingly  the 
■whole  army  marched  thither,  invefted  it,  took  it  by  llorm, 
and  drove  the  Egyptians  out  of  it. 

This  being  done,  Antiochus  marched  with  diligence  into 
Coelofjn-ia,  v/here  Theodotus  the  ^.tolian,  governor  of  it  un- 
der Ptolemy,  promifed  to  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  the  v.'hole 
cou'r.try.  We  have  feen  how  vigoroufly  he  had  repulfed  him 
the  year  before  j  neverthelefs,  the  court  of  Egypt  Inid  not  been 
jatislicd  with  his  fervices  on  that  occafion.  Thofe  who  go- 
verned the  king,  expected  greater  things  from  his  valour  j 
and  were  perfuaded,  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  done 
ibmething  more.  Accordingly  he  was  fcnt  for  to  Alexandria, 
to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct ;  and  was  threatened  wiUi 
no  lef.^  tlun  loung  his  head.  Indeed,  after  his  reafons  had 
been  heard,  he  was  acquitted,  and  fent  back  to  his  governmerit. 
However,  he  could  not  forgive  the  groundlefs  injury  they  had 
done  him;  and  v>'as  fo  exafperated  at  the  aflrcnt,  that  he  rc- 
jolved  to  revenge  it. 

The  Uixury  and  tlfeminacy  of  the  whole  court,  to  which  he, 
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had  been  an  eye-witnefs,  heightened  his  indignation  snd  re- 
fentinent.  It  was  intolerable  to  him  to  depend  on  the  caprice 
of  fo  bafe  and  contemptible  a  fet  of  people.  And,  indeed,  it 
would  be  impoiUblefor  fancy  to  conceive  more  abominable  ex- 
cefTes  than  thofe  in  which  Philopater  plunged  himfelf  during 
his  whole  reign ;  and  the  court  imitated  but  too  exa£lly  the 
example  he  fet  them.  It  was  thought  that  he  had  poifoned 
his  father;  whence  he  was,  by  antlphrafis,  furnamed  *  Philo- 
pater. He  publicy  caufed  Berenice  his  mother,  and  P.lagas 
his  only  brother,  to  be  put  to  death.  After  he  had  got  rid  of 
all  thofe  who  could  either  give  him  good  counfel,  or  excite 
his  iealoufv,  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  mofL  infamous  plea- 
fures,  and  was  fulely  intent  on  gratifying  his  luxury,  bruta- 
lity, and  the  mod  ihamefal  palucns.  His  prime  miniiler  was 
Solibes,  a  man  every  way  ijualified  for  the  fervice  of  fuch  a. 
mailer  as  Philopater;  and  one  whofe  fole  view  was  to  fupport 
himfelf  in  power  by  any  means  whatfoever.  The  reader  will 
naturally  imagine,  that,  in  fuch  a  court,  the  power  of  womea 
had  no  bounds. 

Theodotus,  who  was  a  man  of  honour,  could  not  bear  to 
depend  on  fuch  people,  and  therefore  refolved  to  find  a  fove- 
reign  more  worthy  of  his  fervices.  Accordingly,  he  was  no 
fooner  returned  to  his  government,  but  he  feized  upon  the 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  declared  for  king  Antiochus,  and 
immediately  difpatched  the  courier  above  mentioned  to  invite 
,i»ira  thither. 

Nicolaiis,  one  of  Ptolemy's  generals,  thcugh  lie  was  of  the 
fame  country  with  Theodotus,  however  would  not  deiert  Pto* 
Jemy,  but  preferved  his  fidelity  to  that  prince.  The  inllant 
therefore  that  Theodotus  had  taken  Ptolemais,  he  befieged 
him  in  it ;  pofTefied  himfelf  of  the  palTes  of  Mount  Libanus,  to 
flop  Antiochus,  who  was  advancing  to  the  aid  of  Theodotus, 
and  defended  them  to  the  laft  extremity.  However,  he  was 
afterwards  forced  to  abandon  them  ;  by  which  means  Antio- 
chus took  polTeilion  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  whofe  gates  were 
opened  to  him  by  Theodotus. 

*  Tha  "ward  fignilics  "  a  lover  of  his  father," 
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In  thefs  two  cities  were  the  magazines  which  Ptolemy  had 
laid  up  for  the  ufe  of  his  armj,  with  a  fleet  of  fortj^  fail.  He 
gave  the  command  of  thefe  fhips  to  Diogenes,  his  admiral, 
who  was  ordered  to  fail  tcT  Pelufium,  whither  the  king  intendeei 
to  march  by  land,  with  the  view  of  invading  Egypt  on  that 
fide  :  However,  being  informed  that  this  v/as  the  feafon  in 
which  the  inhabitants  ufed  to  lay  the  country  under  water,  by 
opening  the  dikes  of  the  Nile,  and  confequently,  that  it  would 
be  impoffible  for  him  to  advance  into  Egypt  at  that  time,  he 
abandoned  that  projecl:,  and  emploj-ed  the  whole  force  of  his 
arms  to  reduce  the  reft  of  Coelofyria.  He  feizcd  upon  fome 
fortrelTes,  and  others  fubmitted  to  him  ;  *  and  at  lall  he  pof- 
f^riTed  himfelf  of  Damafcus,  the  capital  of  that  province,  after 
liaving  deceived  Dinon  the  governor  of  it  by  a  ftratagem. 

Tlie  laft  aftion  of  this  campaign  was  the  liege  of  Dora,  a 
maritime  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Carmel.  This 
place,  which  was  ftiongly  fituated,  had  been  fo  well  fortified 
bv  Nicolaus,  that  it  was  impofiible  for  Antiochus  to  take  it. 
He  therefore  was  forced  to  agree  to  a  four  month's  truce,  pro- 
pofcd  to  him  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  this  fcrved  him  as 
an  honourable  pretence  for  marching  back  his  army  to  Seleu- 
cia  on  the  Orontes,  where  he  put  it  into  winter-quarters.  An- 
tiachus  appointed  Theodotus,  the  y'Etolian,  governor  of  all  the 
places  he  had  conquered  in  this  country. 

'  During  the  interval  of  this  truce,  a  treaty  was  negotiated 
between  the  two  crowns;  in  xvhich,  however,  the  only,  view 
of  both  parties  was  to  gain  time.  Ptolemy  had  occafion  for 
it,  in  order  to  making  the  nece{]ary  prepfirations  for  carrying 
on  the  war;  and  Antiochus  for  reducing  Achaeus.  The  latter 
was  not  fatisiied  with  Alia  Minor,  of  which  he  was  already 
matter  ;  but  had  no  lefs  in  view  than  to  dethrone  Antiochus, 
and  to  difpofTefs  him  of  all  his  dominions.  To  check  his  am- 
bitious viev/s,  it  was  ncccil'ary  for  Antiqchus  not  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  frontiers,  or  engaged  in  remote  conquefts. 

In  this  treaty,  the  main  point  was  to  know  to  whom  Coc- 
Jofyria,  Phoenicia^  Samaria,  and  Judaea  had  been  given,  in  tl 
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particition  of  Alexander  the  Great's  empire,  between  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus,  CalTander,  Lyfimaclius,  after  the  death  of  Antigonus, 
in  the  battle  of  Ipfus.  Ptolemy  laid  claim  to  them,  by  virtue 
of  their  being  being  affigned  by  this  treaty  to  Ptolemy  Soter, 
his  great  grandfather.  On  the  other  fide,  Antiochus  pre- 
tended that  they  had  been  given  to  Seleucns  Nicator ;  and 
therefore  that  they  were  his  right,  being  heir  and  fucceffor  of 
that  king  in  the  empire  of  Syria.  Another  difficulty  embar- 
rafled  the  commiffioners.  Ptolemy  would  have  Achaeus  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty,  whiph  Antiochus  oppofed  abfolutely,  al- 
leging-, tliat  it  was  a  fljameful  and  unheard-of  thing  for  a  king, 
like  Ptolemy,  to  efpoufe  tlie  party  of  I'ebels,  and  coimtenance 
revolt. 

■"  During  thefe  contefls,  in  which  neither  fide  would  yield 
to  the  other,  the  time  of  truce  elapfed  ;  and  nothing  being 
concluded,  it  became  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  again  to  arms. 
Nicolaus,  the  TEtolian,  had  given  fo  many  proofs  of  valour 
and  fidelity  in  the  laft  campaign,  that  Ptolemy  gave  him  tlie 
command  in  chief  of  his  army,  and  charged  him  with  every 
thing  relating  to  tlie  fervlce  of  the  king,  in  thofe  provinces 
which  occafioncd  the  war.  Perigenes,  the  admiral,  put  to  fea 
with  the  fleet,  in  order  to  aft  againft  the  enemy  on  that  fide. 
Nicolaus  appointed  Gaza  for  the  rendezvous  of  all  his  forces, 
whither  all  the  neceflary  provifions  had  been  fentfrom  Egypt. 
From  thence  he  marched  to  mount  Libanus,  where  he  fcized 
ill  the  palTes  between  that  chain  of  mountains  and  the  fea,  by 
ivhich  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  pafs  ;  firmly  refolved  to  v/ait 
for  him  there,  and  fi:op  his  march,  by  the  f«periority  which 
the  advantageous  pods  he  was  mafter  of  gave  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus  was  not  inadive  ;  but  prepared 
all  things  both  by  fea  and  land  for  a  vigorous  invafion.  He 
gave  the  command  of  his  fleet  to  Diognetus,  his  admiral ;  and 
put  hin^fclf  at  the  head  of  his  land  forces.  The  fleets  coaft- 
ed  the  armies  on  both  lidcs  ;  fo  that  their  naval,  as  well  as 
land  forces,  met  at  the  pafles  which  Nicolaus  had  feized.  Whilft 
Antiochus  attacked  Nicolaus  by  knd,  the  fleets  began  to   en- 
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gage  ;  fo  that  the  battle  began  both  by  fea  and  land  at  the 
fame  time.  At  fea  neither  party  had  the  fuperiority  ;  but  on 
land  Antiochus  had  the  advantage,  and  forced  Nicolaus  to  re- 
tire to  Sidon,  after  lofmg  four  thoufand  of  his  foldiers,  who 
vrere  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners.  Perlgenes  followed  him 
thither  with  the  Egyptian  fleet ;  and  Antiochus  purfued  them 
to  that  city  both  by  fea  and  land,  with  the  defign  of  befieging 
them  in  it.  He  neverthelefs  found  that  conquefl  would  be 
attended  with  too  man}^  difficulties,  becaufe  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  troops  in  the  city,  where  they  had  a  great  abundance 
of  provifions,  and  other  neceffaries  j  and  he  was  not  willing  to 
befiege  it  in  form.  He  therefore  fent  his  fleet  to  Tyre,  and 
marched  into  Galilee.  After  having  fabjeaed  it  by  the  tak- 
ing of  feveral  cities,  he  pafled  the  river  Jordan,  entered  Gi- 
lead,  and  poffeflfed  himfelf  of  all  that  country,  formerly  the 
inheritance  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  half  the 
tribe  of  ManafTeh. 

The  feafon  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  prolong  the  cam- 
paign ;  for  which  reafon  he  returned  back  by  the  river  Jor- 
dan, left  the  government  of  Samaria  to  Hippolochus  and  Ke- 
reas,  who  had  deferted  Ptolemy's  fervice,  and  came  over  to 
him  ;  and  he  gave  them  five  thoufand  men  to  keep  it  in  fub- 
jedion.  He  marched  the  reft  of  the  forces  back  to  Ptolemais, 
where  he  put  them  into  winter-quarters. 

*  The  campaign  was  again  opened  in  fpring.  Ptolemy 
caufed  feventy  thoufand  foot,  five  thoufand  horfe,  and  fix- 
ty-three  elephants  to  advance  towards  Pelufium.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  thefe  forces,  and  marched  them  thoough  the 
deferts  which  divide  Egypt  from  Paleftine,  and  encamped  at 
Raphia,  betv/een  Rhinocorura  and  Gaza ;  at  the  latter  of  which 
cities  the  two  armies  met.  That  of  Antiochus  was  fomething 
^riore  numerous  than  the  other.  His  forces  confifted  of  fe, 
venty  two  thoufand  foot,  twelve  thoufand  horfe,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  two  elephants.  He  firfl  encamped  within  *  ten  fur- 
longs, and  foon  after  within  five  of  the  enemy.  All  the  time 
tbey  lay  fo  near  one  another,  they  were  perpetually  Ikirmifli" 
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ing,  either  when  they  went  to  fetch  frefh  water,  or  in  fo- 
raging ;  particulars  alfo  dilHnguifhed  themfelves  upon  thefe 
occafions. 

Theodotus,  the  iEtolian,  who  had  ferved  many  years  under 
the  Egyptians,  favoured  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  entered 
their  camp,  accompanied  only  by  two  perfons.  He  was  taken 
for  an  Egyptian  i  fo  that  he  advanced  as  far  as  Ptolemy's  tent, 
v.'ith  a  defign  to  kill  him,  and  by  that  bold  adion  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war ;  but  the  king  happening  not  to  be  in  his  tent, 
he  killed  his  firft  phylician,  having  miftaken  him  for  Ptolemy, 
He  alfo  wounded  two  other  perfons  ;  and  during  the  alarm  and 
noife  which  this  attempt  occafioned,  he  efcaped  to  his  camp. 

But  at  laft  the  two  kings,  refolving  to  decide  their  quarrel, 
drew  up  their  armies  in  battle  array.  They  rode  from  one 
body  to  another,  at  the  head  of  their  lines,  to  animate  their 
troops.  Ariinoe,  the  lifter  and  wife  of  Ptolemy,  not  only 
exhorted  the  foldiers  to  behave  manfully  before  the  battle,  but 
did  not  leave  her  hufband  even  during  the  heat  of  the  engage- 
ment. The  iflue  of  it  was,  Antiochus,  being  at  the  head  of 
his  right  wing,  defeated  the  enenay's  left.  But  whilft  hurried 
on  by  an  inconfiderate  ardour,  he  engaged  too  warmly  in  the 
Purfuit.  Ptolemy,  who  had  been  as  fuccefsful  in  the  other  wing, 
charged  Antiochus's  centre  in  flank,  which  was  then  uncover- 
ed, and  broke  it  before  it  was  poiBble  for  that  prince  to  come 
to  its  relief.  An  old  oiBlicer,  who  faw  which  v/ay  the  dull 
flew,  concluded  that  the  centre  was  defeated,  and  accordingly 
made  Antiochus  obfer\'e  it.  But  though  he  faced  about  that 
inllant,  he  came  too  late  to  amend  his  fault ;  and  found  the 
reft  of  his  army  broke  and  put  to  flight.  He  himfelf  was  now 
obliged  to  provide  for  his  retreat,  and  retired  to  Raphia,  and 
afterwards  to  Gaza,  with  the  lofs  of  ten  thoufand  men  killed, 
and  four  thoufand  taken  prifoners.  Finding  it  would  now  be 
impoflible  for  him  to  continue  the  campaign  againft  Ptolemy, 
he  abandoned  all  his  conquefts,  and  retreated  to  Antioch  with, 
the  remains  of  his  army.  This  battle  of  Raphia  was  fought  at 
the  fame  time  with  that  in  which  Hannibal  defeated  Flaminius 
the  conful  on  the  banks  of  tiie  lake  Thrafymeae  in  Ketruriiu 
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After  Antioclius/s  retreat,  all  Coelofjria  and  Paleftine  fub- 
mitted  with  great  cheerfulnefs  to  Ptolemy.  Having  been  Ion-' 
fubjeft  to  the  Egyptians,  they  were  more  inclined  to  theni 
than  Antiochus.  The  conqueror's  court  was  foon  crowded 
with  ambafl'adors  from  all  the  cities,  and  from  Judaea  among 
the  refl:,  to  pay  homage  to,  and  offer  him  prefents  ;  and  all 
met  with  a  gracious  reception. 

y  Ptolemy  was  deiirous  of  making  a  progrefs  through  the 
conquered  provinces  ;  and,  among  other  cities,  he  vifited  Jeru- 
falem.  He  fav/  f  the  temple  tb.ere,  and  even  offered  facriiices 
to  the  God  of  Ifrael ;  making  at  tlie  fame  time  oblations,  and 
beftowing  confiderable  gifts.  However,  not  being  fatislied 
with  viewing  it  from  the  outward  court,  beyond  which  no 
Gentile  was  allowed  to  go,  he  was  determined  to  enter  the 
fancluary,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  to  which 
no  one  was  allowed  accefs  to  the  high-prief!:,  and  that  but 
once  every  year,  on  the  day  of  the  great  expiation.  The  re- 
port of  this  being  foon  fpread,  occafioned  a  great  tumult.  The 
high-priell  informed  him  of  the  holinefs  of  tlie  place  ;  and  the 
exprefs  law  of  God,  by  which  he  was  forbid  to  enter  it.  The 
priefts  and  Levites  drew  together  in  a  body  to  oppofe  his  i-aili 
delign,  which  the  people  alfo  conjured  him  to  lay  afide.  And 
now  all  places  echoed  with  the  lamentations  which  were  mixle, 
on  account  of  the  profanation  to  which  their  temple  would 
be  expofed  ;  and  in  all  places  the  people  were  lifting  up  their 
hands,  to  implore  heaven  not  to  fuffer  it.  However,  all  thi^ 
oppofition,  inftead  of  prevailing  with  the  king,  only  inflamed 
his  curiouty  the  more*  He  forced  in  as  far  as  the  fecond 
court ;  but  as  lie  was  preparing  to  enter  the  temple  itfelf,  God 
ilruck  him  with  a  fudden  terror,  which  threw  him  into  fuch 
prodigious  diforder,  that  he  was  carried  off  half  dead.  After 
tl)is  he  left  the  city,  highly  exafperated  againfl:  tire  Jewifh  na- 

L 

y  Maccah.  1.  iii.  c.  I. 
f  The  third  book  of  Maccahees,  whence  this  ftory  is  extfafled,  is  not  admittoa 
by  the  church  amtnig  the  canonical  hooks  of  fcripture,  any  more  tiian  the  fourth. 
T  hey  arc  prior,  wiili  regard  to  the  order  of  time,  to  the  two  f^rf>.  Dr.  Pridcauv'," 
fpcaking  of  the  third  book,  fays,  that  the  ground  work  of  the  ftory  u  true  thoiig'A 
the  author  changtcl  funik.-  tircumftances  of  it.  by  jiitermi.\ing  fabulyus  incluci.;- 
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tion,  on  account  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen  him,  and 
liighly  threatened  it  witli  his  revenge.  He  accordinglj  kept 
liis  word  ;  and  the  following  year  raifed  a  cruel  perfecution, 
efpecially  againil  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  whom  he  endeavour- 
ed to  reduce  by  force  to  worlliip  faife  deities. 

^  The  inilant  that  Antiochus,  after  the  battle  of  Raphia, 
arrived  in  Antioch,  he  fent  an  embafTy  to  Ptolemy,  to  fue  for 
peace.  The  circumftance  which  prompted  him  to  tliis  was, 
his  fufpecling  the  fidelity  of  his  people  ;  for  he  could  not  but 
perceive  that  his  credit  and  authority  were  very  much  leffened 
fince  hia  lalT:  defeat.  Befides,  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  turn 
liis  arms  towards  Achaeus,  and  check  the  progrefs  he  made, 
which  inereaicd  daily.  To  obviate  the  danger  v/hich  threaten- 
ed hiui  on  that  fide,  he  concluded  that  it  would  be  fafell  for 
him  to  make  a  peace  upon  any  terms  with  Ptolemy  ;  to  avoid 
being  oppofed  by  two  fuch  powerful  enemies,  Vvho,  invading 
him  on  both  fides,  would  certainly  overpower  him  at  laft. 
He  tlicrefore  invcllcd  his  amballadors  with  full  pov/er  to  givs 
up  to  Ptolemy  all  t'lofe  provinces  which  were  ti>e  fubject  o? 
their  conteft,  i.  e.  Coelofyria  and  Paleftine.  Coslofyria  in- 
cluded that  part  of  Syria  which  lies  between  the  mountains 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus  ;  and  Paleftine,  all  the  country  which 
anciently  was  tlie  inlieritance  of  the  children  of  Ifrael ;  and 
the  coaft  of  tlicfe  two  provinces  was  what  the  Greeks  called 
Phoenicia.  Antiochus  confented  to  refign  up  all  this  country 
to  the  king  of  Egypt,  to  purchafe  a  peace  at  this  juncture  j 
choofing  rather  to  give  up  this  part  of  his  dominions,  than  ha- 
zard the  lofing  of  them  all.  A  truce  was  therefore  agreed 
for  twelve  months  ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  a 
peace  was  concluded  on  the  fame  terms.  Ptolemy,  v.'ho  might 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  victory  for  conquering  all  Syria, 
was  defirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  devoting  himfelf '  entirely  to  his 
pleafures.  His  fubjecls,  knowing  his  want  of  fpirit  and  ef- 
feminacy, could  not  conceive  how  it  had  been  poflible  for 
him  to  have  been  fo  luccefsful ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they 

s  Polyb.  1   V.  42S.     Jufijn.  1.  xrs.  c  I.     HIeron.  ia  Daniei.  c.  11. 
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were  dlfpleafed  at  his  having  concluded,  a  peace,  by  which  he 
had  tied  up  his  hands.  The  difcontent  they  conceived  on 
this  account,  was  the  chief  fource  of  the  diforders  in  Egypt* 
which  at  lad  rofe  4:o  an  open  rebellion  :  So  that  Ptolemy,  by 
endeavouring  to  avoid  a  foreign  war,  drew  one  upon  himfeif 
in  the  centre  of  his  own  dominions. 

*  Antiochus,  after  having  concluded  a  peace  with  Ptolemy, 
devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the  v/ar  againft  Acha&uSj  and 
made  all  the  preparations  neceffary  for  taking  the  field.  At 
lad  he  paiTed  mount  Taurus,  and  entered  Afla  INIinor  with  an 
intention  to  fubdue  it.  Here  he  concluded  a  treaty  Vv^ith  At- 
talus  king  of  Pergamus,  by  virtue  of  which  they  united  their 
forces  againft  the  common  enemy.  They  attacked  him  with 
fo  much  vigour,  that  he  abandoned  the  open  country  to  them, 
and  fhut  himfeif  up  in  Sardis  ;  to  which  Antiochus  laying  {lege, 
Achaeus  held  it  out  above  a  year-  He  often  made  fallies  ;  and 
a  great  many  battles  were  fought  under  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Atlaft,  by  a  ftratagem  of  Ligoras.  one  of  Antiochus's  comman- 
ders, Sardis  v/as  taken.  Achaeus  retired  into  the  citadalj 
where  he  defended  himfeif,  till  he  was  delivered  up  by  two 
traiterous  Cretans.  This  fa£l  confirms  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
verb, which  faid  that  the  f  "  Cretans  were  liars  and  knaves.'* 

^  Ptolemy  Philopator  had  made  a  treaty  with  Achaeus,  and 
was  very  forry  for  his  being  fo  clofcly  blocked  up  in  the  caftle 
of  Sardis  ;  and  therefore  commanded  Solibes  to  relieve  him 
at  any  price  whatfoever.  There  was  then  in  Ptolemy's  court 
a  very  cunning  Cretan,  Bolis  byname,  who  had  lived  a  conli- 
derable  time  at  Sardis.  Sofibes  confulted  this  man,  and  a(k- 
ed  v.'hether  he  could  not  think  on  fome  method  for  Achaeus's 
efcape.  The  Cretan  defired  time  to  conlider  of  it ;  and  re- 
turning to  Sofibes,  offered  to  undertake  it,  and  explained  to 
him  the  manner  in  which  he  intended  to  proceed.  He  told 
him,  that  he  had  an  intimate  friend,  who  was  alfo  his  near  re- 
lation, Cambylus  by  name,  a  captain  in  the  Cretan  troops  in 

aA.  M.  377?.     Ant.  J.C.  2z6.     Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  444. 

Polyb.  1.  viii.  p.  522 — 531. 

f  K^«!Tij  au  ■^tvsa),  xaKx  ^npia.     S.  Paul.  Fpift,  ad  Tit.  i.  xa. 
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Antiochus's  fervice  ;  That  he  commanded  at  that  time  in  a  fort 
behind  the  caftle  of  Sardis  ;  and  that  he  would  prevail  with 
him  to  let  Achaeiis  efcape  that  way.  Plis  project  being  ap- 
proved, he  was  fent  with  the  utmoft  fpeed  to  Sardis  to  put  It 
in  execution,  and  ten  f  talents  were  given  him  to  defray  his 
espences,  &.c.  and  a  much  more  confiderable  fum  promifed 
him  in  cafe  he  fucceeded.  After  his  arrival,  he  communicates 
the  affair  to  Cambylus  ;  when  thofe  two  mifcreants  agree,  for 
their  greater  advantage,  to  go  and  reveal  their  defign  to  Anti- 
ochus.  They  offered  that  prince,  as  they  themfelves  had  deteri 
mined,  to  play  their  parts  fo  well,  that  inflead  of  procuring 
Achaeus's  efcape,  they  would  bring  him  to  him,  upon  condition 
of  receiving  a  confiderable  I'eward,  to  be  divided  among  them, 
as  well  as  the  ten  talents  which  Bolis  had  already  received. 

*^  Antiochus  was  overjoyed  at  what  he  had  heard,  and  pro- 
mifed them  a  reward  that  fulTiced  to  engage  them  to  do  him 
that  important  fervice.  Upon  this  Bolis,  by  Cambylus's  af- 
liftancci  eafily  got  admiiuon  into  the  caftle,  where  the  creden- 
tials he  produced  from  Sofibes,  and  fome  other  of  Acheus's 
friends,  gained  him  the  entire  confidence  of  that  ill-fated 
prince.  Accordingly  he  trufted  himfelf  to  thofe  two  wretches, 
who,  the  inflant  he  was  out  of  the  cafUe,  feized  and  delivered 
him  to  Antiochns.  This  king  caufed  him  to  be  Immediately 
beheaded,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  that  war  of  Afia  ;  for 
the  moment  thofe  who  itill  fuftainedthe  flege  heard  of  Acliae- 
us's  death,  they  furrendered  :  and  a  little  after,  all  the  other 
places  in  the  provinces  of  Afia  did  the  fame. 

Rebels  very  feldom  come  to  a  good  end  ;  and  though  the 
perfidy  of  fueh  traitors  ftrlkes  us  with  horror,  and  raifes  our  in- 
dignation, we  are  not  inclined  to  pity  the  unhappy  fate  of 
Achaeus,  who  had  made  himfelf  worthy  of  it,  by  his  infide- 
lity to  his  fovereign. 

"^  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  difcontent  of  the  Egypti* 
ans  againfl  Philopater  began  to  break  oi>t.   According  to  Poly- 
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d  Polyb.  1.  V.  p.  444. 
*  Ten  thoufand  French  growu*.  .  i  . 
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bius,  It  occafioned  a  civil  war  ;  but  neither  lilmfelf  nor  any 
other  author  gives  us  the  particulars  of  it. 

^  We  alfo  read  in  Livy,  that  the  Romans  fome  time  after 
fent  deputies  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  doubtlefs  the  fame 
queen  who  before  was  called  Arfmoe,  to  renew  their  ancient 
friendiliip  and  alliance  with  Egypt.  Thefe  carried  as  a  pre- 
fent  to  the  king,  a  robe  and  purple  tunic,  with  an  *  ivory 
chair  5  and  to  the  queen  an  embroidered  robe,  and  a  purple 
fcarf.  Such  kind  of  prefents  fliew  the  happy  fimplicity  which 
in  thofe  ages  prevailed  among  the  Romans. 

^Philopater  had  at  this  time,  by  f  Arfinoe,  his  wife  and  lifter, 
a  fon  called  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  fuccecded  him  at  five 
years  of  age. 

*  Philopater,  from  the  fignal  viclory  he  had  obtained  over 
Antiochus,  had  abandoned  himfclf  to  pleafures  and  excefles  of 
every  kind.  Agathoclea,  his  concubine,  Agathocles  the  bro- 
ther of  that  woman,  and  their  mother,  governed  him  entirely. 
He  fpent  all  his  time  in  gaming,  drinking,  and  the  moft  infa- 
mous irregularities.  His  nights  were  paffed  in  debauches,  and 
his  days  in  feafts  and  dilFolute  revels.  Forgetting  entirely  the 
king,  Inftead  of  applying  himfelf  to  the  affairs  of  ftate,  he  va- 
lued himfelf  upon  prefiding  in  concerts,  and  playing  upon  iu- 
Uruments.  The  X  women  difpofed  of  every  thing.  They  con- 
ferred all  employments  and  governments  ;  and  no  one  had 
lefs  authority  in  the  kingdom  than  the  prince  himfelf.  Sofi- 
bes,  an    old,  artful    miniiter,  who  had   ferved  during  three 

e  A.  M.  3794.  Aiu.  J.  C.  aio.  Liv.  1.  xxvli.  c.  4. 

f  A.  M.  3795.  Ant.  J.  C.  209.  Juftin.  1.  XXX.  c.  4. 

g  A.  M.  3777.  Ant.  J.  C.  aoj.  Juftin.  1.  xx-k.  c.  i  et  ^.  Pol yb.  in  Excerpt. 
Valef.  1.  XV.  xvi. 

*  This  was  aUovved  in  Rome  to  none  but  the  higheft  officers  in  the  ftate. 

f  Juftin  calls  her  Eurydice.  In  cafe  he  is  not  miftaken,  this  queen  had  three 
names,  Arfinoe,  Cleopatra,  and  Eurydice.  But  Cleopatra  was  a  name  common 
to  the  queens  of  Egypt,  as  that  of  Ptolemy  was  to  the  kings.  As  Archbifliop 
Uftier  places  ;the  adventure  of  Hyrcanus  the  Jew  at  the  birth  of  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
nes, I  had  inferted  it  there  in  the  firft  edition  of  this  work.  But  as  Jofephus^ 
from  whom  it  is  taken,  fays,  that  it  happened  in  the  reign  of  Selcucus  the  fon  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  I  have  transferred  it  to  that  time,  as  Dean  Prideaux  docs  alfo^ 
that  is  to  fay,  to  the  birth  of  Ptolemy  Philomctor,  187  years  before  Jefus  Chrift. 

}  Tribunatus,  pracfeduras,  et  ducatus  mulieris  ordinabant;  nee  quifquam  in 
rfgtio  fiio  minus,  qi»m  ipfe  rex,  potcrat.    Juftin. 
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reigns,  was  at  the  helm  ;  and  his  great  experience  had  made 
him  very  capable  of  the  adminiftration  ;  not  indeed  entirely 
in  the  manner  he  defired,  but  as  the  favourites  would  permit 
him  to  aft  ;  and  he  was  fo  wicked  as  to  pay  a  blind  obedience 
to  the  moil  unjall  commands  of  a  corrupt  prince,  and  his  vm- 
wovthy  favourites. 

^  Arfinoe,  the  king's  fifler  j»nd  wifej  had  no  power  or  au«. 
thority  at  court ;  the  favourites  and  the  prime  minifter  did  not 
fhew  her  the  leafl  refpeft.  On  the  other  fide,  the  queen  was 
not  patient  enough  to  faffer  every  thing  vrithout  murmuring  ; 
and  they  at  lali  grew  weary  of  her  complaints.  The  king, 
and  thofe  who  governed  him,  commanded  Scfibes  to  rid  them 
of  her.  He  obeyed  ;  and  em.ployed  for  that  purpofe  one  Phi- 
Jiammon,  who,  without  doubt,  did  not  want  experience- in  fucli 
cruel  and  barbarous  afTaffinations. 

This  laft  action,  added  to  fo  many  more  of  the  mod  flagrant 
nature,  difpleafcd  the  people  fo  much,  that  vSohbes  was  oblig- 
ed, before  the  kings  deaths  to  quit  his  employment.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  Tlepolemus,  a  young  man  of  quality,  who  had 
fignaiized  himfelf  in  the  army  by  his  valour  and  conduft.  He 
had  all  the  voices  in  a  grand  council  held  for  the  chdofing  a 
prime  miniilcr.  Solibes  religned  to  him  the  king's  feal,  which 
was  the  badge  of  his  ofiice.  Tlepolemus  performed  the  feve- 
ral  funclions  of  it,  and  governed  all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  king's  life.  But  though  this  was  not  long,  he  dif- 
covered  but  too  plainly  that  he  had  not  all  the  qualities  necef- 
fary  fot  fupporting  fo  great  an  employment.  He  had  neither 
the  experience,  ability,  nor  application  of  his  predecelTor.  As 
he  had  the  adminiftration  of  all  the  finances,  and  difpofed  of 
all  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  flate,  and  all  payments 
pafTed  through  his  hands,  every  body,  as  is  ufual,  was  alTidu- 
ous  in  making  their  court  to  him.  He  was  extremely  liberal; 
but  then  his  bounty  was  beftovved  without  choice  or  difcern- 
raent,  and  almofl  folely  dn  thofe  who  Ihared  in  his  parties  of 
pleafure.  The  extravagant  flatteries  of  thofe  who  were  for 
ever  crowding  about  his  perfon,  made  him  fancy  his  talentfl 
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fiiperior  to  thofe  of  all  other  men.  He  afiumed  haughty  airs, 
gave  into  luxury  and  profufion,  and  at  lafl  grew  infupportable 
to  all  the  world. 

The  wars  of  the  eaft  have  made  me  fafpend  the  relation  of 
the  affairs  that  happened  in  Greece  during  their  continuance-. 
We  now  return  to  them. 

SECTION  II. 

I'he  ^EtoLIANS  declare  againjl  the   ACHAEA.NS.      BATTLE   of 
CAPHriA.      Unhappy  DEATH  of  CLEOMENES. 

X  HE  TEtolians  \  particularly  in  the  time  we  are  now  fpeaking 
cif,  were  become  a  very  powerful  people  in  Greece.  Originally 
their  territories  extended  from  the  river  Achelous,  to  theftrait 
of  the  gulph  of  Corinth,  and  to  the  country  of  the  Locrians. 
furnamed  Ozolae.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  they  had  polTefled 
themfelves  of  feveral  cities  in  Asarnania,  Theffaly,  and  other 
neighbouring  countries.  They  led  much  the  fame  life  upon 
land  as  pirates  do  at  fea,  that  is,  they  exercifed  themfelves 
perpetually  iti  plunder  and  rapine.  Wholly  bent  on  lucre, 
ihey  did  not  confider  any  gain  as  infamous  of  unlawful  ;  and 
tvere  entire  ftrangerts  to  the  lav/s  of  peace  or  war.  They  were  ve- 
ry much  inured  to  toils,  and  intrepid  in  battle.  They  fignalized 
themfelves  particularly  in  the  war  againft  the  Gauls,  who  made 
an  irruption  into  Greece  ;  and  (hev/ed  themfelves  zealous  de- 
fenders of  the  public  liberty  againft  tlie  Macedonians.  The 
increafe  of  their  power  liad  made  them  haughty  and  infolent. 
That  haughtinefs  appeared  in  the  anfwer  they  gave  the  Ro- 
mans, when  they  fent  ambairadors  to  order  them  not  to  infeft 
Acarnania.  They  expred'ed,  if  we  may  believe  Trogus  Pom- 
peius,  or  Juflin  his  epitomifer  '',  the  higheft  contempt  for 
,  Kome,  which  they  termed  only  in  its  origin  a  fliameful  recep- 
tacle of  thieves  and  robbets,  founded  and  built  by  fratricide, 
and  formed  by  an  afiemblage  of  women  ravifhed  from  the  arms 
of  their  parents.  They  added,  that  the  Aitolians  had  always 
diflinguifned  themfelves   in  Greece,  as  much  by  their  valour 
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£s  their  virtue  and  defcent ;  that  neither  Philip  nor  Alexander 
his  fon  had  been  formidable  to  them  ;  and  that  at  a  timcwhea 
the  latter  made  the  whole  earth  tremble,  they  had  not  been 
afraid  to  rejecl  his  edifts  and  injun£lions.  That  therefoi"e  the 
Romans  would  not  do  well  to  roufe  £lie  ^'Erolians  againfl  them  3 
a  people  whofe  arms  had  extirpated  the  Gauls,  and  defpifed 
the  Macedonians.  The  reader  may,  from  this  fpeech,  form  a 
judgment  of  the  ^^tolians,  of  whom  much  will  be  faid  in  th? 
fequel. 

'  From  the  time  that  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  had  loft  liis  king- 
dom, and  Antigonus,  by  his  victory  at  Sclafia,  had  in  fome 
meafure  reftored  the  peace  of  Greece,  the  inhabitants  of  Pe- 
loponnefus,  who  were  tired  by  the  firll  wars,  and  imagined 
that  affairs  would  always  continue  on  the  fame  foot,  had  laid 
their  arms  afide,  and  totally  neglected  military  difcipline.  The 
iEtolians  meditated  taking  advantage  of  this  indolenjce.  Peace 
was  infupportable  to  them,  as  it  obliged  them  to  fubllil  at  their 
own  expence,  accuftomed  as  they  were  to  fupport  themfelves 
wholly  by  rapine.  Antigonus  had  kept  them  in  awe,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  infelling  their  neighbours  ^  but,  after  his 
death,  defpiling  Philip  becaufe  of  his  3'outh,  they  marched 
into  Peloponnelus  fword  in  hand,  and  laid  wafte  the  territories 
of  the  MelTenians.  Aratus,  exafperated  at  this  perfidy  and  in- 
folence,  and  feeing  that  Timoxencs,  at  that  time  captain-gene- 
ral of  the  Achaeans,  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  becaufe  his 
year  was  near  expiring ;  as  he  was  ncmiup^ted  to  fucceed  him 
the  following  year,  he  took  upon  him  the  command  five  days 
before  the  due  time,  in  order  to  march  the  fooner  to  the  aid 
of  the  Meffenians.  "^Accordingly,  h:.ving  alTembled  the  Achae- 
ans,  whofe  vigour  and  ilrength  had  fufTered  by  repofe  and 
inaftivlty,  he  was  defeated  near  Caphyia,  in  a  great  battle  fought 
ihcre. 

Aratus  was  charged  with  being  the  caufe  of  this  defeat,  an5 

iiot  without  fome  foundation.     He  endeavoured  to  prove  that 

the  lofs  of  the  battle  imputed  to  him  was  not  his  fault.     Hv 
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declared,  that,  however  this  might  be,  if  he  had  been  v/anting 
in  any  of  tlie  duties  of  an  able  commander,  he  aiked  pardon  ; 
and  entreated  that  his  aftions  might  be  examined  with  lefs  ri- 
gour than  indulgence.  His  humility,  on  this  occafion,  changed 
the  minds  of  the  whole  affembly,  \vhofe  fury  now  turned 
againft  his  accufers  ;  and  nothing  was  afterwards  undertaken  ly^t 
by  his  counfel.  However,  the  remembrance  of  his  defeat  had 
exceedingly  damped  his  courage  ;  fo  that  he  behaved  as  a  v;ife 
citizen,  rather  than  as  an  able  warrior;  and  though  the  ^^toli- 
ans  often  gave  him  opportunities  to  diftrefs  them,  he  took  no 
advantage  of  them,  but  fufTered  that  people  to  lay  walle  the 
■whole  country  almoft  with  impunity. 

The  Achaeans  were  therefore  forced  to  apply  to  Macedonia 
again,  and  to  call  in  king  Philip  to  their  alTirtance,  in  hopes 
that  the  affection  he  bore  Aratus,  and  the  confidence  he  had 
in  him,  would  incline  that  monarch  to  favour  them.  And 
indeed  Antigonus,  at  his  lafl  moments,  had,  above  all  things, 
entreated  Philip  to  keep  well  with  Aratus  ;  and  to  follow  \\\%, 
counfel  in  treating  with  the  Achaeans.  Some  time  before,  he 
had  fent  him  into  Peloponnefus,  to  form  himfelf  under  his  eye, 
and  by  his  counfels.  Aratus  gave  him  the  beft  reception  in  his 
poxver;  treated  him  with  the  dillinftion  due  to  his  rank;  and 
endeavoured  to  inilill  into  him  fuch  principles  and  fentiments, 
as  might  enable  him  to  govern  with  wifdom  the  great  kingdora 
to  which  he  was  heir.  Accordingly,  that  young  prince  return- 
ed  into  Macedonia  with  the  higheft  fentiments  of  efteem  for 
Aratus,  and  the  moll  favourable  difpofition  with  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  Greece. 

But  tlic  courtiers,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  remove  a  perloii 
pf  Aratus's  known  probity,  in  order  to  have  the  lolc  alcendant 
over  their  young  prince,  ma^e  that  monarch  fufpect  his  con- 
du(5l;  and  prevailed  fo  far,  as  to  make  him  declare  openly 
againll  Aratus.  Ncverthelefs,  finding  foon  after  that  he  had 
been  impofcd  upon,  he  punilhed  the  informers  with  gteat  ic- 
verity,  the  fole  means  tobanifli  for  ever  from  princes  that  c?- 
lumj',  which  impunity,  and  fometimes  money,  raifc  up  and 
arm 'againft  perfons  of  the  moft  confummate  virtue.  Philip 
afterwards   repofed  the  fanac   confidence  in  Aratus  as  he  hai 
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formerly  done,  and  refolved  to  be  guided  bjhis  counfels  only  ; 
which  was  manifeft  on  feveral  occafions,  and  particularly  in  the 
aftair  of  Lacedaemonia.  °  That  unhappy  city  was  perpetually 
torn  by  feditions,  in  one  of  which,  one  of  the  Ephori,  and  a 
great  many  other  citizens,  were  killed,  becaufe  they  had  de- 
clared for  king  Philip.  When  that  prince  arrived  from  Ma- 
cedonia, he  gave  audience  to  the  arabalTadors  of  Sparta  at  Te- 
gea,  whither  he  had  fent  for  them.  In  the  council  he  held 
there,  feveral  were  of  opinion,  that  he  fhould  treat  the  city  as 
Alexander  had  treated  Thebes.  But  the  king  rejeded  that 
propofal  with  horror,  and  contented  himfelf  with  panifliing 
the  principal  authors  of  the  infurredion.  Such  an  inftancc 
of  moderation  and  wifdom  in  a  king,  who  was  but  feventeen 
years  of  age,  was  greatly  admired  ;  and  every  one  was  perfuad- 
ed,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  good  counfels  of  Aratus.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  always  make  the  fame  ufe  of  them. 

"  Being  arrived  at  Corinth,  complaints  were  made  to  him 
by  many  cities  againfl  the  ^tolians  ;  and  accordingly  war  was 
unanimoufly  declared  againfl  them.  This  was  called  the  war 
of  the  allies,  which  began  much  about  the  fame  time  that  Han- 
nibal was  meditating  thefiege  of  Saguntum.  This  decree  was 
fent  to  all  the  cities,  and  ratified  in  the  general  aflembly  of 
the  Achaeans.  The  ^tolians,  on  the  other  fide,  prepared 
for  war,  and  elefted  Scopas  their  general,  the  principal,  con- 
triver of  the  broils  they  had  raifed,  and  the  havoc  they  had 
made.  Philip  now  marched  back  his  forces  into  Macedo- 
nia •,  and,  whilll  they  were  in  winter-quarters,  was  very  dili- 
gent in  making  the  neceflfary  military  preparations.  He  en- 
deavoured to  ilrengthen  himfelf  by  the  aid  of  his  allies,  few 
of  whomanfwered  his  views  ;  colouring  their  delays  with  falfe 
and  fpecious  pretences.  He  alfo  fent  to  king  Ptolemy,  to  en- 
treat him  not  to  aid  the  j^tolians  either  with  men  or  m.oney. 

P  Cleomenes  was  at  that  time  in  Egypt  ;  but  as  an  horrid  li- 
Cjentioufnefs  prevailed  in  that  court,  and  the  king  regarded  no- 
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thing  but  pleafures  and  exceffes  of  every  kind,  Cleomenes  led 
a  very  melancholy  life  there.  Neverthelefs  Ptolemy,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  had  made  ufe  of  Cleomenes  :  For,  as 
he  was  afraid  of  his  brother  Magas,  who,  on  his  mother's  ac- 
count, had  great  authority  and  power  over  the  foldiery,  he 
■contrafled  a  ftricter  amity  with  Cleomenes,  and  admitted  him 
into  his  moll  fecret  councils,  in  which  means  for  getting  rid 
of  his  brother  were  confulted.  Cleomenes  was  the  ony  per- 
fon  who  oppofed  it  ;  he  declaring,  that  a  king  cannot  have  any 
miniflers  more  zealous  for  his  fervice,  or  more  obliged  to  aid 
him  in  fuftaining  the  weighty  burden  of  government,  than  his 
brothers.  This  advice  prevailed  for  that  time  :  But  Ptolemy's 
fears  and  fufpicions  returning,  he  imagined  there  would  be  no 
way  to  get  rid  of  tliem,  but  by  taking  away  the  life  of  him 
that  occafioned  them.  ^  After  this  he  thouglit  himfelf  fecure  j 
fondly  concluding,  that  he  had  no  enemies  to  fear,  either  at 
home  or  abroad ;  becaufe  Antigonus  and  Seleucus,  at  their 
death,  had  left  no  other  fucceffors  but  Philip  and  Antiochus, 
both  whom  he  defpifed  on  account  of  their  minority.  In  thiu 
fecurity  he  devoted  liimfelf  entirely  to  all  forts  of  pleafures, 
which  were  never  interrupted  by  cares  or  applications  of  any 
kind.  Neither  his  courtiers,  nor  thofe  who  had  employments 
in  the  Hate,  dared  to  approach  him  ;  and  he  would  fcarce 
deign  to  beftow  the  leafl  attention  to  what  paffed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms.  That,  however,  v/as  what  employed  the 
attention  of  his  predeceflors,  even  more  than  the  aftaii's  of 
their  own  dominions.  Being  poffeffed  of  Coelofyria  and  Cy- 
prus, they  awed  the  kings  of  Syria  both  by  fea  and  land.  As 
the  mqlt  conliderable  cities,  the  pofts  and  harbours,  which  lie 
•along  the  coail  from  Pamphylia  to  the  Hellefpont,  and  the 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyfim^chia,  were  fubjecl  to 
them  ;  from  thence  thty  h?d  an  eye  on  the  princes  of  Afia, 
and  even  on  the  iflands.  Row  would  it  have  been  poffible 
for  any  one  to  move  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  wliilil  thej 
had  the  compiand  of  Ene,  or  iVIaronca,  and  of  cities  that  lay 
p.t  a  flill  greater  diilance  ?  With  fo  e2:tennve  a  dominion,  and 
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fo  many  ftrong  places,  which  ferved  them  as  harriers,  their 
own  kingdom  was  fecure.  They  therefore  had  always  great 
reafon  to  keep  a  watchfvil  eye  over  what  was  tranfacling  witli- 
out  doors.  Ptolemy,  on  the  contrary,  difdained  to  give  him- 
self that  trouble  ;  wine  and  women  being  his  only  pleafure  and 
employment. 

With  fuch  difpofitions,  the  reader  will  eaiily  fuppofe  that  he 
could  have  no  great  elleem  for  Cleomenes.  The  inftant  the 
latter  had  news  of  Antigonus's  death,  that  the  Achaeans 
were  engaged  in  a  great  war  with  the  /Etolians,  that  the  La- 
cedaemonians were  united  with  the  latter  againil  the  Achaeans 
and  Macedonians,  and  that  all  things  feemed  to  recal  him  to 
his  native  country,  he  folicited  earneftly  to  leave  Alexandria. 
He  therefore  implored  the  king  to  favour  him  with  troops  and 
munitions  of  war  fufficient  for  his  return.  Finding  he  could 
not  obtain  his  requeft,  he  defired  that  he  at  leaft  might  be 
fuffered  to  depart  with  his  family,  and  be  allowed  to  embrace 
the  favourable  opportunity  of  re-pofleffing  himfelf  of  his  king- 
dom. But  Ptolemy  was  too  much  employed  in  his  pleafures, 
to  lend  an  ear  to  Cleomenes's  entreaties. 

Sofibes,  who  at  that  time  had  great  authority  in  the  king- 
dom, alTembled  his  friends  ;  and  in  this  council  a  refolution 
was  formed,  not  to  furnifli  Cleomenes  either  with  a  fleet  or 
provifions.  They  believed  that  a  needlefs  expence  ;  for,  from 
the  death  of  Antigonus,  all  affairs  without  doors  had  feem- 
ed to  them  of  no  importance.  Befides,  this  council  were 
appreheufive,  that  as  Antigonus  was  dead,  and  as  there  was 
none  to  oppofe  Cleomenes,  that  prmce,  after  having  made  an 
expeditious  ccnquefl  of  Greece,  would  become  a  very  formi- 
dable enemy  to  Egypt  :  What  increafed  their  fears  was,  his  ha- 
ving thoroughly  Itudied  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  his  knowing 
its  flrong  and  weak  fide,  his  having  the  king  in  the  utmoU  con- 
tempt, and  feeing  a  great  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  feparat- 
ed  and  a  great  diftancc,  which  an  enemy  might  have  a 
thoufand  opportunities  of  invading.  For  thefe  reafons,  it  wa^ 
not  thought  proper  to  grant  Cleomenes  the  fleet  and  other  fuc- 
cours  he  deiircd.     On  the  other  fide,  to  gh'e  fo  bold  and  eu- 
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terprlfing  a  prince  leave  to  depart,  after  having  refufed  him  in 
fo  contemptuous  a  manner,  would  be  making  an  enemy  of  him, 
v/ho  would  certainly,  one  time  or  other,  remember  the  affront 
xvhich  had  been  put  upon  him.  Sofibes  was  therefore  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  was  not  even  fafe  to  allow  him  his  liberty  in 
Alexandria.  A  word  which  Cleomenes  had  let  drop,  came  then 
into  his  mind.  In  a  council,  where  Magas  was  the  fubjecl  of 
the  debate,  that  prime  minifter  was  afraid  left  this  prince 
Ihould  prevail  with  the  foreign  foldiers  to  make  an  infurrec- 
tion:  "  I  anfwer  for  them,"  fays  Cleomenes,  fpeaking  of  thofe 
of  Peleponnefus ;  "  and  you  may  depend,  that  upon  the  firft 
*'  iignal  I  give,  they  all  will  take  up  arms  in  your  favour."  This 
made  Sofibes  helitate  no  longer  :  On  a  fictitious  accufation, 
and  which  he  corroborated  by  a  letter  he  himfelf  had  forged 
in  that  unhappy  prince's  name,  he  prevailed  with  the  king  to 
feixe  his  perfon,  and  to  Itnprifon  him  in  a  fecure  place,  and 
maintain  him  always  in  the  manner  he  had  hitherto  done, 
with  the  liberty  of  feeing  his  friends,  but  not  of  going  abroad. 

This  treatment  threw  Cleomenes  into  the  deepeft  affliftioa 
and  melancholy.  As  he  did  not  perceive  any  end  of  his  ca- 
lamities, he  formed  fuch  a  refolution,  in  concert  with  thofe 
friends  who  ufed  to  vifit  him,  as  defpair  only  could  fuggeft  ; 
and  this  was,  to  return  the  injuftice  of  Ptolemy  by  force  of 
arms  ;  to  ftir  up  his  fubjeds  againft  him ;  to  die  a  death  wor- 
thy of  Sparta  ;  and  not  to  wait,  as  ftalled  vittims,  till  it  was 
thought  proper  to  facrifice  them. 

His  friends  having  found  means  to  get  him  out  of  the  pri- 
fon,  they  all  ran  in  a  body,  with  drawn  fwords,  into  all  the 
Greets  ;  exhorting  and  calling  upon  the  populace  to  recover 
their  liberty  ;  but  not  a  man  joined  them.  They  killed  the  go- 
vernor of  the  city,  and  fome  other  noblemen  who  came  to  op- 
pofe  them  ;  and  afterwards  ran  to  the  citadel,  with  intention 
to  force  the  gates  of  it,  and  fet  all  the  prifoners  at  liberty; 
but  they  found  thefe  Taut  and  ftrongly  barricadoed.  Cleome- 
nes, nov/  loft  all  hopes,  ran  up  and  down  the  city  j  during 
•which  not  a  foul  either  followed  or  oppofed  him ;  but  all  fled 
through  fear.     But  feeing  it  would  be  impoflible  for  them  tq 
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fucceed  in 'their  enterprife,  they  terminated  it  in  a  tragical  and 
bloodv  manner,  by  running  upon  each  otlier's  i'words,  to  avoi^. 
the  infamy  of  punilhment.  Thus  died  Cleomenes,  after  reign- 
ing {ixteen  \'ears  over  Sparta.  The  king  caufed  his  body  to 
be  hanged  on  a  cvofs,  and  ordered  his  mother,  children,  and 
all  the  women  that  attended  them,  to  be  put  to  death.  When 
that  unhappy  princefs  was  brought  to  the  place  of  execution, 
tlie  only  favour  ftie  aiked  v/as,  that  flie  might  die  before  her 
children.  But  they  began  with  them  ;  a  torment  more  griev- 
ous to  a  mother  than  death  itfeli ;  after  which  fhe  prelented 
her  neck  to  the  executioner,  faying  only  thefe  words,  "  Ah  ! 
"  my  dear  children,  to  what  a  place  did  you  come? 

The  delign  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes  to  reform  Sparta,  and 
revive  its  ancient  difcipline,  was  certainly  very  laudible  in  it- 
felf :  And  both  had  reafon  to  think,  that  in  a  Hate  wholly  in- 
fected and  corrupted  as  that  of  Sparta  then  was,  to  pretend  to 
reform  abufes  one  after  another,  and  remedy  diforders  by  de- 
grees, was  only  cutting  off  the  heads  of  an  hydra  ;  and  there- 
fore that  it  would  be  abfolutely  necefTary  to  root  up  the  evil 
at  one  blow.  However,  I  cannot  fay  whether  Plato's  mazim  * 
lliould  not  take  place  here,  viz.  that  nothing  ihculd  be  at- 
tempted in  aliate,but  what  the  citizens  might  be  prevailed  on 
to  admit  by  gentle  means  ;  and  that  violence  ihould  never  be 
employed.  Are  there  not  forne  diftafes  in  which  medicines 
would  only  haften  death  ?  And  have  not  f  feme  diforders 
gained  fo  great  an  afcendant  in  a  flate,  that  to  attempt  a  re- 
formation at  fuch  a  time,  would  only  difcover  the  impotency 
of  the  magiilrates  and  laws  ?  But,  a  circumllance  which  ad- 
mits of  no  excufe  in  Cleomenes,  is,  his  having,  againft  all  the 
laws  of  reafon  and  juftice,  murdered  the  Ephori,  in  order  to 
get  fuccefs  to  his  enterprife  ;  a  conducl  abfolutely  tyrannical, 
unworthy  of  a  Spartan,  and  more  unworthy  of  a  king  ;  And 
which  at  the  fame  time  feemed  to  give  a  fanclion  to  thcfe  ty- 
rants, who  afterwards  made    fuch   wild  havoc  in  Lacedaemo- 

*  Juoet  Plato,  quern  ego  auftorem  vehcmenter  fequor,  Tantum  contendere  in 
rcpublica,  quantum  probarc  civibus  tuis  poffis  :  vim  neque  paienti  neque  patriae 
afferre  cportere.     Cic.  1.  i.  Epift.  9.  ad  Farail. 

7  Deccbat  omittcre  potius  praevalida  et  adulta  vitia,  qinna  hoc  adfequi,  cl 
^;.lani  nerst  ijuibu;  f.r.gitili  imperes  cfTeciui.    Tacit.  Annul.  I.  iii.  c.  53. 
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nia.  And,  indeed,  Cleomenes  liimfelf  has  been  called  a  tyrant 
by  fonie  hiftorians,  with  whom  they  even  began  *  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  tyrants. 

^  During  the  three  3'^ears  that  Cleomenes  had  left  Sparta, 
the  citizens  had  not  thought  of  nominating  kings,  from  the 
hopes  they  entertained,  that  he  would  return  again  ;  and  had 
always  preferved  the  higheft  efteem  and  veneration  for  him. 
But,  as  foon  as  news  was  brought  of  his  death,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  kings.  Tliey  firil  nominated  Agefi- 
polis,  a  child,  deicended  from  one  of  the  royal  families,  and 
appointed  his  uncle  Cleomenes  his  governor.  Afterwards  they 
chofe  Lycurgus,  none  of  whofe  anceftors  had  reigned  j  but 
who  had  bribed  the  Ephori,  by  giving  each  of  them  a  f  talent, 
which  was  putting  the  crown  to  fale  at  a  very  low  price.  They 
foon  had  reafon  to  repent  their  choice,  which  was  in  dire6l 
oppofition  to  all  laws,  and  never  had  example.  The  fa6liou3 
party,  which  oppofed  Philip  openly,  and  committed  the  moll 
enormous  violences  in  the  city,  had  preiided  in  this  eledion, 
^ndi  immediately  after,  they  caufed  Sparta  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  ^tolians. 

SECTION    III. 

Various  EXPEDITIONS  of  PHILIP.  A  PEACEcondudedhctwec/i 
him  and  the  ACHAEANS,  and  the  JErOLIANS. 

We  *  have  already  related,  that  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  be- 
ing called  in  by  the  Achaeans  to  their  aid,  was  come  to  Co- 
rinth, where  their  general  affembly  was  held  ;  and  that  there, 
war  had  been  unanimOufly  declared  againft  the  ^tolians.  The 
king  returned  afterwards  to  Macedonia,  to  make  the  neccfTary 
preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

Philip  brought  over  Scerdilcdes  to  the  alliance  with  the 
Achaeans.  He  was,  as  has  been  obferved,  a  petty  king  of  II- 
iyria.     The    TEtolians,  whofe  ally  he  was,    had  broke  tiieix 

r  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  301. 
.    *  A.  M.  3784.     Ant.  J.  C.  a  so.     Pclyb,  1.  iv.  p.  294—306. 

•  Poft  mortem  Cleomenis,  qui  primus  tyrannusLaceclaemouc  fuit.     I.iv. 
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engagements  with  him,  by  refuiing  to  give  him  a  certain  fhare 
of  the  fpoils  they  had  made  at  the  taking  of  Cynethlum,  ac- 
cording to  the  articles  agreed  upon  between  them.  Philip  em- 
braced with  joy  this  opportunity  of  revenging  their  perfidy. 

'  Demetrius  of  Pharos  joined  alfo  with  Philip.  We  have 
already  fsen,  that  the  Romans,  in  wliofe  favour  he  had  declar- 
ed at  firft,  had  beftowed  on  liim  feveral  of  the  cities  they  had 
conquered  in  Illyria.  As  the  chief  revenue  of  thofe  petty 
princes  had  confiHed  hitherto  in  the  fpoils  they  got  from  their 
neighbours  ;  when  the  Pvomans  were  removed,  he  could  not 
forbear  pkmdering  the  cities  and  territories  fubjecl  to  them. 
Befides,  Demetrius,  as  v/ell  as  Scerdiledes,  had  failed,  on  the 
fame  defign,  beyond  the  city  of  Iflus  ;  which  was  a  direft  in^ 
fraction  of  the  chief  article  of  the  treaty,  concluded  with  queen 
Teuta.  For  thefe  reafons  the  Romans  declared  war  -againft: 
Demetrius.  Accordingly  /Emilius  attacked  him  with  great 
vigour,  difpoflefied  him  of  his  ftrongeft:  fortreffes,  and  belieged 
him  in  Pharos,  from  whence  he  efcaped  with  the  utmoll  dif- 
ficulty. The  city  furrendered  to  the  Romans.  "  Demetrius, 
being  difpoflefled  of  all  his  dominions,  fled  to  Philip,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms.  This  offended  the  Romans 
very  much,  who  thereupon  fent  ambafladors  to  him,  demand- 
ing Demetrius  to  be  delivered  up.  However,  Philip,  who  re- 
volved at  that  time  the  defign  which  broke  outfoon  after,  paid 
no  regard  to  their  demand  ;  and  Demetrius  fpent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  with  that  monarch.  He  was  a  valiant  and 
bold  man  ;  but  at  the  feme  time  rafh  and  inconfiderate  in  his 
enterprifcs  ;  and  his  courage  was  entirely  void  of  prudence  and 
judgment. 

The  Achaeans,  being  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  a  confi- 
derable  war,  fent  to  their  allies.  The  Acarnanians  joined  them 
very  cheerfully,  though  at  their  great  danger,  as  they  lay  near- 
efl  the  TEtolians  ;  and  confequently  were  moft  expofed  to  the 
inroads  of  that  people.  Polybius  praifes  their  fidelity  exceed- 
ingly. 

The  people  of  Epirus  did  not  fhew  fo  much  good  will,  and 

t  Polyk  I.  iii.  p,  171 — 174.     Lib.  iv.  p   aSj— 305— 5J0. 
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feemed  defirous  of  continuing  neuter  :  Nerertlielers,  thsy  en- 
gaged in  a  war  a  little  after. 

Deputies  were  alfo  fent  to  king  Ptolcmj  to  defire  him  not 
to  aiHil  the  ^tolians  either  with  troops  or  monej. 

The  Meffenians,  for  w-hoie  fake  tliat  war  had  been  firil  Dei 
gun,  no  way  anfwcred  the  hopes  which  had  been  naturally 
entertained,  viz.  of  their  employing  their  w^hole  force  to  carry 
it  on. 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  declared  at  firfl  for  the  Achaeans  : 
But  the  contrary  faction  caufed  the  decree  to  be  revcrfed,  and 
they  joined  the  /Etolians.  It  was  on  this  occaiicn,  as  I  have 
faid  before,  that  Agefipolis  and  Lycurgas  were  eledled  kings 
of  Sparta. 

Aratus  the  younger,  fon  of  the  great  Aratus,  w'as  at  that 
time  fupreme  magiilrate  of  the  Achaeans,  and  Scopas  was  the 
fame  over  the  ^tolians. 

^  Philip  marched  from  Macedonia  with  fifteen  thoufand 
foot  and  eight  hundred  horfe.  Having  croiTed  Thellaly,  he 
arrived  in  Epirus.  Had  he  marched  directly  to  the  ^toiians, 
he  would  have  come  upon  them  unawares,  and  have  defeated 
them:  But,  at  the  requcft  of  the  Epirots,  he  laid  liege  to  Am- 
bracia,  which  employed  him  forty  days,  and  gave  the  enemy 
time  to  prepare  for,  and  wait  his  coming  up.  They  did  more. 
Scopas,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  /£tolians,  advanced  into  Ma- 
cedonia, made  dreadful  havoc,  and  returned  in  a  very  Ihort 
time  laden  with  fpoils,  \.vhich  did  him  prodigious  honour,  and 
greatly  animated  his  forces.  However,  this  did  not  hinder 
Philip  from  entering  ^tolia,  and  feizing  on  a  great  number  of 
important  fortrcffes.  He  would  have  entirely  conquered  it, 
had  not  the  news  he  received,  that  the  Dardaniaiis  *  intended 
to  make  an  inroad  into  his  kingdom,  obliged  him  to  return 
thither.  At  his  departure,  he  promifed  the  ambafladors  of  the 
Achaeans  to  return  foon  to  their  aiEftance.  His  fuddcn  arri- 
val difconcerted  the  Dardanians,  and  put  a  flop  to  their  enter- 
prife.  He  then  returned  to  Theffaly,  with  an  intention  to 
pafs  the  reil  of  the  fummer  in  Lariiia. 

X  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  325 — 330. 
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y  In  the  mean  time  Dorimachus,  whom  tlie  i^tolians  had 
juft  before  nominated  their  general,  entered  Epirus,  laid  waiH 
all  the  open  country,  and  did  not  fpare  even  the  temple  of 
Dodona. 

Philip,  though  it  was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  having  left 
Lariffa,  arrived  at  Corinth,  without  any  one's  having  had  the 
lead  notice  of  his  march.  He  there  ordered  the  elder  Aratus 
to  attend  him,  and  by  a  letter  to  his  fon,  who  commanded  the 
forces  this  year,  gave  him  orders  whither  to  march  them.  Cai 
phyia  was  to  be  the  rendezvous.  Euripidas,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  Philip's  arrival,  was  then  marching  a  detachment  of 
above  two  thoufand  natives  of  Elis,  to  lay  wafte  the  territory 
of  Sicyone.  They  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip  ;  and  all  except 
one  hundred  were  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners. 

TTie  king,  having  joined  Aratus  the  younger  with  his  forces, 
at  the  rendezvous  appointed,  marched  towards  Plbpls  *  in 
order  to  befiege  it.  This  was  a  vei'y  daring  attempt ;  for  the 
city  was  thought  almofl  impregnable,  as  well  frorn^  its  natural 
iituation,  as  from  the  fortifications  which  had  been  added  to 
it.  It  being  the  depth  of  winter,  the  inhabitants  were  of  opi- 
nion that  no  one  would,  or  even  could,  attack  them  :  Philip, 
however,  did  it  with  fuccefs  ;  for,  iirfl  the  city,  and  afterwards 
the  citadel,  furrendered,  after  making  fome  relillance.  As 
they  were  very  far  from  expecting  to  be  befiieged,  the  want  of 
ammunition  and  provinons  very  much  facilitated  the  taking 
of  that  city,  Philip  gave  it  very  gencrouOy  to  the  Achaeans, 
to  whom  It  was  of  the  moll  fignal  fervlce  ;  affuring  them  that 
there  was  nothing  he  defired  more  than  to  oblige  them  j  and 
to  give  them  the  flrongeft  proofs  of  his  zeal  and  affeOiion  for 
their  intereft.  A  prince  who  acts  in  this  manner  is  truly  great, 
and  does  honour  to  the  royal  dignity. 

From  thence,  after  poireffing  himfelf  of  fome  other  cities, 
which  he  alfo  gave  to  his  allies,  he  marched  to  Ells,  in  order 
to  lay  it  wafte.  It  was  very  rich  and  populous  j  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  were  in  a  fiourilhing  condition.  For- 
merly this  territory  had  been  accounted  facred,  on  account  af 

J  Polyb.  L  iv.  p.  330—336. 
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the  Oljmpic  games  folemniz.ed  there  every  four  years ;  and  all 
the  nations  of  Greece  had  agreed  not  to  infeft  or  carry  war  into 
it.  But  the  Eleans  had  themfelves  been  the  occafion  of  their 
loling  that  privilege,  becaufe,  like  other  ilates,  they  had  en- 
gaged in  the  wars  of  Greece.  Here  Philijj  got  a  very  confider- 
able  booty,  with  which  he  enriched  his  troops,  after  which  he- 
retired  into  Olympia. 

^  Among  the  feveral  courtiers  of  king  Philip,  Anelles  held 
the  chief  rank,  and  had  a  great  afcendant  over  his  fovereign, 
whofe  governor  he  had  been  :  Bat,  as  generalljMiappens  oa 
thefe  occafions,  lie  very  much  abufed  his  power,  which  he  em- 
ployed wholl}'-  in  oppreffing  particular  perfons  and  dates.  He 
had  taken  it  into  his  head,  to  reduce  the  Achaeans  to  the  fame 
condition  in  which  ThelTaly  was  at  that  time  ;  that  is,  to  fub- 
jecl  them  abfolutely  to  the  commands  of  the  minillers  of  Ma- 
cedonia, by  leaving  them  only  the  name  and  a  vain  ILadow  of 
liberty  :  And  to  accuftom  them  to  the  yoke,  he  fpared  them  no 
kind  of  injurious  treatment.  Aratus  complained  of  this  to 
Philip,  who  was  highly  exafperated  upon  that  account  ;  and 
accordingly  allured  him,  he  would  give  fuch  orders,  that  no- 
thing of  that  kind  Ihould  happen  for  the  future.  According*. 
3y,  he  enjoined  Apelles  never  to  lay  any  commands  on  the 
Achaeans,  but  in  concert  with  their  general.  This  was  behav- 
ing with  an  indolent  tendernefs  towards  a  ftatcfman,  who  hav- 
ing fo  fhamefully  abufed  his  mafter's  confidence,  had  therefore 
deferved  to  be  entirely  difgraced.  The  Achaeans,  overjoyed 
£t  the  favour  which  Philip  Ihewed  them,  and  with  the  orders 
he  had  given  for  their  peace  and  fecurity,  were  continually  be- 
llowing the  higheft  encomiums  on  that  prince,  and  extolling 
hi!  exalted  qualities.  And,  indeed,  he  pofTelTed  all  thofe  which 
can  endear  a  king  to  his  people  ;  fuch  as,  a  lively  genius,  an 
happy  memory,  eafy  elocution,  and  an  unalFefted  grace  in  all 
his  adicns  ;  a  beautiful  afpecl,  heightened  by  a  noble  and  ma- 
jeflic  air,  which  ftruck  the  beholders  with  awe  and  refped  \ 
3  fweetnefs  of  temper,  affability,  and  a  defire  to  pleafe  univer- 
fally  ;  to  fmifli  the  pifture,  a  valour,  an  intrepidity,  and  an  ex"- 
periencc  in  war,  which  far  exceeded  his  years  :  So  that  one  caa 
z  Polyb.  1.  IV.  p.  yy:>,  339. 
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hardlj  conceive  the  ftrange  alteration  that  afterwards  appear- 
ed in  his  morals  and  behavour. 

"  Philip  having  poiTefled  himfelf  of  Aliphera,  a  very  ftrong 
city,  the  greateft  part  of  the  people  of  that  country,  ailo- 
nilhed  at  the  rapidity  of  his  conquefts,  and  wesry  of  the  /E- 
tolian  tyranny,  fubmitted  to  his  arms.  Thus  he  foon  made 
himfelf  mailer  cf  all  Triphylia. 

''  At  this  time,  Chilo  the  Lacedaemonian,  pretending  he  had 
a  better  right  to  the  crown  than  Lycurgus,  on  whofe  head  they 
had  placed  it,  refolved  to  difpolVefs  him  of  it,  and  fet  it  on  his 
ovv'n.  Having  engaged  in  his  party  about  two  hundred  citizens, 
he  entered  the  city  in  a  forcible  manner,  killed  the  E.phori 
Vi^ho  were  at  table  together,  and  marched  direftly  towards  Ly- 
curgus's  houfe,  intending  to  kill  him  ;  but  hearing  the  tumult, 
he  had  made  his  efcape.  Chilo  then  went  into  the  great  fquare 
of  the  city,  exhorted  the  citizens  to  recover  their  liberty  ;  mak- 
ing them,  at  the  fame  time,  the  greatefl  promifes.  Seeing,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  make  no  impreflion  on  them,  and  that  he 
had  failed  of  his  blow,  he  fentenced  himfelf  to  banifliment,  and 
retired  to  Achaia.  It  is  furprifmg  to  fee  Sparta,  formcly  fo 
jealous  of  its  liberty,  and  miftrefs  of  all  Greece,  till  the  battle 
of  Leuclra,  now  filled  with  tumults  and  infurre.ftions,  and  ig- 
nomlniouily  fubje£ted  to  a  kind  of  tyrants,  that  before  could 
not  fo  much  as  fufFcr  the  name.  Such  were  the  effecls  of 
their  having  violated  Lycurgus's  laws  ;  and  efpecially  their  in- 
troducing gold  and  filver  into  Sparta,  which  drew  after  them, 
by  infenfible  degrees,  the  lull  of  power,  avarice,  pride,  luxury, 
etfeminacy,  immorality,  and  ail  thofe  vices  which  are  generally 
jnfeperable  from  riches. 

'^  Philip  being  arrived  at  Argos,  fpent  the  reft  of  the  win- 
ter there.  Apelles  had  not  yet  laid  afide  the  deiign  he  me- 
ditated of  enilaving  the  Achaeans.  Eut  Aratus,  for  whom  the 
king  had  a  very  particular  regard,  and  in  whom  he  repofed 
the  higheil  confidence,  was  an  invincible  obflacle  to  his  pro- 
jtft.     He  therefore  refolved,  if  poffible,  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  for 
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this  purpofe  ha  fent  privately  for  all  thofe  who  were  his  fecret 
enemies,  and  ufed  his  utmoil  endeavours  to  gain   them  the 
prince's  favour.    After  this,  in  all  his  difcourfes  with  him,  he 
hinted,  that  fo  long  as  Ariitus   Ihould  enjoy  any  authority  in 
the  republic  of  the  Achaeans,  he,  Philip,  would  have  no  power; 
and  would  be  as  much  fubjecl  to  their  laws  and  ufages,  as  the 
ineanefl  of  their  citizens  ;   whereas,   were  he  to  raife  to   the 
chief  adrftiriiilration  of  affairs  fame  perfon  who  might  be  en- 
tirely depe-ident  on  him,  he  then  might  ad  as  fovereign,  and 
govern  others,  inilead  of  being  himfelf  governed.     The  new 
friends  enforced  thefe    reflections,  and  refined  an    tlie  argu- 
ments of  Apelles.     This  idea  of  defpotic  power  pleated  the 
young  king  ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  flrongefl  temptation  that  caiv 
be  laid  in  the  way  of  princes.     Accordingly  he  went  for  that- 
purpofe  to  iEgium,  w^here  the  affembly  of  the  flates  was  held 
for  the' election  of  a  new  general  ;  and  prevailed  fo  far  by  his 
promifeo  and  menaces,  that  he  got  Philoxencs,   whom  Aratus 
had  declared  duly  elected,  excluded  ;  and  obliged  them  to  make 
choice  of  Eperatus,  who  was  his  dire£t  enemy.     Implicitly  de- 
voted to  the  will  of  his    prime   minifter,   he  did  not  perceive 
that  he  degraded  himfelf  In  the  mofl  ignominious   manner  j 
nothing  being  more  abhorrent  to  free  afiemblies,  fuch  as  thofe 
of  Greece,  than  to  make  the  lead  attempt  in  violation  of  the 
freedom  of  eledlions. 

A  perfon  being  chofen  entirely  'unworthy  of  the  poft,  as  is 
commonly  the  cafe  in  all  forced  eleflions,  Eperatus,  having 
neither  merit  nor  experience,  was  univerfally  defpifed.  As 
Aratus  intermeddled  no  longer  in  public  affairs,  nothing  was 
well  done  ;  and  all  things  were  liaftenlng  to  their  ruin.  Phi- 
lip, who  was  blamed  for  all  mifcarriages,  became  fenfible  that 
very  pernicious  counfels-  had  been  given  him.  Upon  this, 
he  again  had  recourfe  to  Aratus,  and  reinllated  him  entirely 
in  his  friendfhip  and  confidence  ;  and  perceiving,  that  after  this 
ftep  his  affairs  flourifhed  vifibly,  and  that  his  reputation  and 
power  inci'eafed  dally,  he  would  not  make  ufe  of  any  counfel 
but  that  of  Aratus,  as  the  only  man  to  whom  he  owed  all  hii 
grandeur  and  glory.  Who  would  not  imagine,  after  fii^h  evi- 
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dent  and  repeated  proofs,  on  one  fide,  of  Aratus's  iiinocence, 
and  on  the  other,  of  Apelles's  black  malice,  that  Philip  would 
have  been  undeceived  for  ever ;  and  have  been  fully  feniible 
which  of  the  two  had  the  maft  fincere  zeal  to  his  fervice  ?  The 
feqael,  however,  will  fhev/,  that  jcaloufj  never  dies  but  with 
the  object:  that  excited  it ;  and  that  princes  feldom  overconie: 
prejudices  grateful  to  their  authority. 

A  new  proof  of  this  foon  appeared.  As  the  inhabitants  of 
Elis  refufed  the  advantageous  conditions  which  Philip  oifered 
them  bj  one  Amphidamus,  Apeiles  hinted  to  him,  that  fo  un- 
reafonable  a  refufal  was  owing  to  the  ill  fervices  which  Ara- 
tus  did  him  clandeftinelj,  though  outxvardlj  he  pretended  to 
have  his  intereft  very  much  at  heart :  That  he  alone  had  kept 
Amphidamus  from  enforcing,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and 
as  he  had  engaged  to  do,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  the  offers 
which  the  king  made  them  :  And  on  this  foundation  he  in- 
vented a  long  flory,  and  named  feveral  witnelTej.  The  king, 
however,  was  fo  juft,  as  to  infill  upon  his  prime  miniiler's  re- 
peating thefe  accufations,  in  prefence  of  the  man  whom  he 
charged  \vith  them  :  And  this  Apelles  did  not  fcruple  to  do  ; 
and  that  with  fuch  an  air  of  affurance,  or  rather  impudence, 
as  might  have  difconcrted  the  moft  virtuous  man.  He  even 
added,  that  the  king  would  \?'.y  this  affair  before  the  council 
of  the  Achaeans,  and  leave  to  them  the  decifion  of  it.  This 
was  what  he  wanted  ;  firmly  perfuaded,  that  by  the  authority 
he  had  there,  he  fliould  not  fail  to  get  him  condemned.  Ara- 
ratus,  in  making  his  defence,  began  by  befeeching  the  king, 
not  to  give  too  much  credit  to  the  feveral  things  laid  to  his 
charge.  That  a  jullice  which  a  king,  moi'e  than  any  other  man, 
owed  to  a  perfon  accufed,  v/as  to  command  that  a  Uriel  inquiry 
be  made  into  the  feveral  articles  of  the  accufation,  and  till  then 
to  fiifpcnd  his  judgment.  In  confequence  of  this  he  required, 
that  Apelles  Ihould  be  obliged  to  produce  his  witnefTes;  him, 
efpecially,  from  whom  he  pretended  to  have  hetrrd  the  feveral 
particulars  laid  to  his  charge;  and  that  they  fnould  omit  none 
of  the  methods  ufed  and  prefcribed  in  ftating  a  fact  before  it 
vras  laid  before  the  public  council.  The  king  thought  Aratus's 
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demand  very  juft  and  reafonable,  and  promifed  it  fliould  be 
Complied  with.  However,  the  time  paffed  on,  and  Apelles 
did  not  prepare  to  give  in  his  proofs  :  But  how  wonld  it  have 
been  poiribie  for  him  to  do  that  ?  An  unforefeen  accident 
brought  Amphidamus,  b j  a  kind  of  chance,  to  the  city  of  Dy- 
raae,  whither  Philip  was  come  to  fettle  feme  aitairs.  Aratus 
Inatched  the  opportunity  ;  and  begged  the  king  himfelf  to  take 
cognizance  of  this  matter.  He  complied  with  Aratus's  requeil ; 
and  found  that  there  was  not  the  leaft  grounds  for  the  charge. 
Accordingly  Aratus  was  pronounced  innocent ;  but  without 
airy  punifnment  being  infi.'i»Eled  on  on  the  calumniator. 

This  impunity  emboldened  him  the  more  ;  fo  that  he   con- 
tinued his  fceret  intrigues,  in  order  to  remove  thofe  who  gave 
him  the    leall   umbrage.     P>efides   Apelles,  there  were  four 
other  perfons  who  divided  the  chief  offices  of  the  crow-n  among 
them,  anJ   at  the  fame   time    enjoyed  the  king's   confidence. 
Antigonus  had  appointed  them  by  his  will,  and  afligned  each 
of  them  liis  employment.     His  principal  view  in  this  choice 
v/as,  to  prevent  thofe  cabals  which  are  almoft  infeparable  from 
the  minority  of  an    infant  prince.      Two   of  thefe  noblemen, 
Lecntius   and   Megaleas,    were  entirely   at    the   devotion    of 
Apelles  ;  but  as  to  the  other  two,  Taur'-on  and  Alexander,  he 
had  not  the  fame  alcendant  over  tliem :  the  former  of  the  two- 
lail  preiided  over  the  aiTairs  of  Peloponnefus,  and  the  fecend 
had  the  command  of  the  guards.     Now,  the  prime  minifter 
wanted  to  give  their  employments   to  noblemen  on  whom  he 
could  entirely  rely,  and  who  wonld  be  as  much  devoted  to  his 
views  as  he  could  wifti  them.     However,  he  behaved  m  a  dif- 
ferent manner  towards  them  ;  for,  fays  Polybius,  courtiers  haVd 
the  art  of  mouldening  themfelves  into  all  ihapes,  and   employ 
either  praife  or  llander  to  gain  their  ends.  Whenever  Tauriou 
was  mentioned,  Apelles  would  applaud  his  merit,  his  courage, 
his  experience ;  and  fpeak  of  him  as  a  man  worthy  of  the  king's 
more  intimate  confidence  :  He  did  this  in  the  vi^w  of  detaining 
him  at  court,  and  procuring  tlie  government  of  Peloponnefus, 
a  place  of  great  importance,  and  which  required  the  prefence 
of  the  perfon  inveftcd  with  it,- for  one  of  fiis  crealures.  Wl>en'. 
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evev  Alexander  was  the  fubjcfl  of  the  difcourfe,  he  reprefent- 
cd  him  in  the  mofl  odious  colours  to  the  king,  and  even  en- 
deavoured to  render  his  fidelity  fufpecled ;  in  order  to  remove 
him  from  court,  that  his  pofl  might  be  given  to  fome  perfoH 
•who  might  depend  entirely  on  him.  Polybius  will  Ihew  hercr 
after  what  was  the  refult  of  all  thefe  fecret  machinations. 
He  only  hints  in  this  place,  that  Apellcs  was  at  laft  taken  in 
his  own  fnare,  and  met  with  tlie  treatment  he  was  preparing 
for  others.  But  we  Ihall  firfc  fee  him  commit  the  blackeft 
and  mcll  abominable  injuftice  in  the  pcrfon  of  Ai-atus,  and 
even  extend  his  criminal  defigns  on  the  king  himfelf. 

^  I  before  obferved,  that  Philip,  having  difcovered  that 
lie  had  been  more  than  once  impofed  upon,  had  reftored  Ara- 
tus  to  his  favour  and  confidence.  Supported  by  his  credit 
and  counfels,  he  went  to  the  affembly  of  the  Achaeans,  ap- 
pointed, on  his  account,  at  Sicyon.  On  the  report  he  made  of 
the  ftate  of  his  exchequer,  and  of  the  urgent  neceflity  he  was 
3n'*6irnoney  to  maintain  his  forces,  a  refolution  was  made  to 
furnifli  him  with  fifty  talents  *  the  inllant  his  troops  fliould 
fet  out  upon  their  march  ;  with  three  months  pay  for  his  folr- 
diers,  and  ten  thoufand  meafures  of  wheat :  and,  that  after- 
wards, as  long  as  he  fhould  carry  on  the  war  in  perfon  in  Pe- 
loponnefus,  they  iliculd  furniih  him  with  feventeen  f  talents 
a  month. 

When  the  troops  returned  from  their  winter  q.uart-ers  antl 
were  a«il'embled,  the  king  debated  in  council  on  the  operations 
of  the  enfuing  campaign.  It  was  refolved  to  adl  by  fea,  be- 
caufe  they  thereby  fliould  infallibly  divide  the  enemies  forces,, 
from  the  uncertainty  they  mufl  be  under  with  regard  to  the 
fide  on  which  they  fliould  be  attacked.  Philip  was  to  make 
war  on  the  inhabitants  of  ^^tolia,  Lacedaemonia,  and  Elis. 

Whilfl  the  king,  who  was  now  returned  to  Corinth,  was 
forming  his  Macedonians  for  naval  aflairs,  and  employing  them 
in  the  feveral  excercifes  of  the  fea  fervice,  Apelles,  who  foun>i 
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his  credit  diminifh,  and  was  exafperated  to  fee  tlie  counfels  of 
Aratus  followed,  and  not  his,  took  fecret  meafures  to  defeat 
all  the  king's  defigns.  His  view  was  to  makehimfelf  neceiTaiy 
to  his  fovereigii  ;  and  to  force  him,  by  the  ill  pofture  of  his  af- 
■fairs,  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  a  niinifter  who  was 
belt  acquainted  with,  and  then  adaallj  in  the  adminiflration 
of  them.  How  villainous  was  this  !  Apelles  prevailed  with 
Leontius  and  Megaleas,  his  two  confidents,  to  hehave  with 
negligence  in  the  employments  with  which  they  fliould  be  in- 
truded. As  for  himfelf,  he  went  to  Chalcis,  upon  pretence 
of  having  feme  affairs  to  tranfadl  there.  As  his  orders  were 
punctually  obeyed  by  every  one,  he  Hopped  the  convoys  of  mo- 
ney which  were  fending  to  the  king ;  and  thereby  reduced  him 
to  fuch  neeeffity,  tliat  he  was  forced  to  pawn  his  plate  to  fub- 
fiil  himfelf  and  his  houihold. 

Philip,  having  put  to  fea,  arrived  the  fecond  day  at  Patrae  • 
^nd  failing  from  thence  to  Cephaleniaf,  laid  fiege  to  Paleis, 
a  city  whofe  fituation  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  him,  as 
a  place  of  arms  ;  and  enable  him  to  infeft  the  territories  of  his 
enemies.  He  caufed  the  machines  of  war  to  be  advanced,  and 
jnines  to  be  run.  One  of  the  ways  of  making  breaches  was, 
to  dig  up  the  earth  under  the  very  foundation  of  the  walls. 
Whefi  thcj  were  got  to  thefe,  they  propped  and  fupported  the 
Tvalls  with  great  wooden  beams,  to  which  the  miners  afterwards 
fet  fire,  and  then  retired  ;  xvhen  prefently  great  part  of  the 
wall  woiild  fall  dovv'n.  As  the  Macedonians  had  worked  with 
incredible  ardour,  they  very  foon  made  a  breach  of  fix  hun- 
dred fathoms  wide.  ■  Leontius  was  commanded  to  mount  this 
breach  with  his  troops.  Had  he  exerted  himfelf  ever  fo  little, 
the  city  would  certainly  have  been  taken  :  But  he  attacked 
the  enemy  very  faintly  j  fo  that  he  was  repulfed,  loft  a  great 
number  of  his  men  ;  and  Philip  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiegCo 

The  moment  he  began  it,  the  enemy  had  fent  Lycurgus 
with  fome  troops  into  MeiTenia,  and  Dorimachus  with  half  of 
the  army  into  Theffaly,  to  oblige  Philip,  by  this  double  di- 
yerfion,  to  lay  afide  his  enterprifc.  Deputies  had  arrived  foori 
from    the    Acarnanians    Meflenians.      Philip,    having    raifed 
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the  fiege,  aflemblcd  his  council,  to  debate  on  which  fide  he 
fhould  turn  his  arms.  The  MelTenians  reprefented,  that  in 
one  day  the  forces  might  march  from  Cephalenia  into  their 
country,  and  at  once  overpovver  Lycurgus,  who  did  not  cxpeil 
to  be  fo  fuddenly  attacked.  Leontius  enforced  this  advice  very 
ftrongly.  His  fecret  reafon  was,  that  as  it  would  be  impoffible 
for  Philip  to  return,  as  the  winds  would  be  direftly  contrary 
.at  that  time,  he  therefore  would  be  forced  to  flay  there  ;  by 
which  means  the  campaign  would  be  fpcnt,  and  nothing  done. 
The  Acarnanians,  on  the  contrary,  were  for  marching  direttly 
into  /Etolia,  which  was  then  unprovided  with  troops  :  declar- 
ing, that  the  whole  country  might  be  laid  wafte  without  the 
.ieail  refinance  ;  and  that  Dorimachus  would  be  prevented 
from  making  an  irruption  into  Macedonia.  Aratus  did  not 
fail  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  latter  opinion  ;  and  the  king, 
who  from  the  cowardly  attack  at  Paleis,  be^an  to  fufpecl  Le- 
ontius, went  thither  alfo. 

Having  provided  for  the  urgent  necefiities  of  the  Meileni- 
ans,  he  went  from  Cephalenia,  arrived  th:fecond  day  at  Lcu- 
cadia,  from  thence  entered  the  gulph  of  -imbracia,  and  came 
a  little  before  day- break  to  Limnaea.  Immediately  he  com- 
manded the  foldiers  to  take  fome  refrefhment,  to  rid  themfelves 
of  the  greatefl  part  of  their  baggage,  and  be  r^ady  for  march- 
ing. In  the  afternoon,  Philip  having  left  the  baggage  under 
a  flrong  guard,  fet  out  from  Limnaea  ;  and  roaiching  about 
fixty  furlongs,  he  halted  to  give  his  army  fome  refrefliment 
and  reft.  He  then  marched  all  night,  and  arrived  at  day-break 
at  the  river  Achelous,  intending  to  fall  fuddei>ly  and  unexpect- 
edly upon  Thermae.  Leontius  advifed  the  king  to  halt  for 
fome  time;  giving  for  his  reafon,  that  as  the  foldiers  had  been 
fatigued  with  the  length  of  their  march,  it  would  be  proper 
for  them  to  take  breath  ;  but,  in  reality,  to  give  the  TLtolians 
time  to  prepare  for  their  defence.  Aratus,  en  the  contrary, 
knowing  that  opportvmity  is  fwift-winged,  and  that  Leoiitius's 
advice  was  raanifeflly  traiterous,  conjured  Philip  to  feize  the 
favourable  moment,  and  march  cut  that  inflant. 

Xhe  king,  who  was  already  oflendcd  at  Leontius,  and  begaia 
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to  fufpeft  him,  fets  out  that  inftant,  croffes  the  Achelous,  and 
marches  direclly  to  Thermae,  through  a  very  rugged  and  al- 
moll  imprevious  road  cut  between  very  fteep  rocks.  This  was 
the  capital  city  of  the  country  ;  in  which  the  ^Etolians  every 
year  held  their  fairs  and  folemn  aflemblies,  as  well  for  the  wor- 
fliip  of  the  gods,  as  for  the  eleftion  of  Magiftrates.  As  this 
citjj,  was  thought  impregnable,  becaufe  of  the  advantage  of  its 
fituation,  and  that  no  enemy  had  ever  dared  to  approach  it  ^ 
the  ^^tolians  ufcd  to  leave  their  richefl  eiFe£ls  and  all  their 
wealth  there,  imagining  they  were  very  fafe.  But  how  great 
muft  be  their  furprife,  when,  at  the  clofe  of  thq  day,  they  faw 
Philip  enter  it  with  his  army  ! 

After  having  taken  imraenfe  fpoils  in  the  night,  the  Macs^ 
donians  pitched  their  camp.  The  next  morning  it  was  refolv- 
ed  that  the  moll  valuable  efFeds  Ihould  be  carried  away ;  and, 
making  a  he^p  of  the  reft,  at  the  head  of  the  camp,  they  fet 
fire  to  that  pile.  They  did  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  arms 
which  hung  on  the  galleries  of  the  temple ;  the  bell  were  laid 
by  for  fervice,  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
fifteen  thoufand,  were  burned  to  alhes.  Hitherto  every  thing 
which  jiad  been  tranfafted  was  juft,  and  agreeable  to  the  laAv^ 
of  war. 

But  the  Macedonians  did  not  flop  here.  Tranfported  with 
fury  at  the  remembrance  of  the  wild  havoc  which  the  iEto- 
lians  had  rnade  in  Dium  and  Dodona,  they  fet  fire  to  the  gal- 
leries of  the  temple,  tore  down  all  the  olTeriugs  which  Ivung 
on  thera,  among  which  were  fome  of  exceeding  beauty  and 
prodigious  value.  Wot  fatisfied  with  burning  the  roofs,  they 
razed  the  temple.  The  ftatues,  of  which  there  were  at  leail 
two  thoufand,  were  thrown  down.  A  great  number  of  them 
were  broken  to  pieces ;  and  thofe  only  fpared  w'hich  were 
known,  by  their  form  or  infcriptions,  to  reprefcnt  gods.  They 
wrote  the  following  verfe  on  the  walls  ; 

Remeviler  DiUM;  BlUMfcnds  you  this- 

Doubtles,  the  horror  with  which  the  facrileges  committed 
\j  t^'^  ^tolians  at  Dium,  infpired  Philip  and  his  allies,  co^- 
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vinced  them  that  they  might  revenge  it  by  the  coiiimilTion  of 
the  like  crimes,  and  that  they  were  then  making  juft  repnfals. 
However,  fays  Polybius,  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  think 
otherwife.  To  iupport  his  opinion,  he  cites  three  great  exam- 
ples, taken  even  iiom  the  family  of  the  prince  whofe  condudt 
lie  here  ceufures.  Antigonus,  after  having  defeated  Cleomenes 
J;.iiig  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  poffeffed  himfelf  of  Sparta, 
fo  far  from  extending  his  rage  to  the  temples  and  facrcd  things, 
did  not  even  n4::ke  thofe  he  had  conquered  feel  the  effedls  of 
it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  reftored  to  them  the  form  of  govern- 
uient  which  they  had  received  from  their  anceftors,  and  treated 
them  with  the  higheil  teflimonies  of  kindnefs  and  friendfhip. 
Philip,  to  whom  the  royal  family  owed  all  its  fplendor,  and 
who  defeated  the  Athenians  at  Chaeronea,  made  them  fenfible 
of  his  power  and  vitlory  by  no  other  marks  than  his  benefi- 
cence ;  relloring  their  prifoncrs  without  ranfom  ;  himfelf  tak- 
ing care  even  of  the  dead,  ordering  Antipater  to  convey  their 
bones  to  Athens,  and  giving  clothes  to  fuch  of  the  prifoners 
3s  were  moll  in  want  of  them.  In  fine,  Alexander  the  Great, 
'in  the  height  of  his  fury  againfl  Thebes,  which  he  razed  to 
the  ground,  fo  far  from  being  forgetful  of  the  veneration  due 
to  the  gods,  took  care  not  to  fufFer  his  foldiers,  even  through 
imprudence,  to  do  the  leafl  injury  to  the  temples,  and  other 
facred  places :  And  a  circumftance  ftill  more  worthy  our  admi- 
ration ;  in  his  war  with  the  Perfians,  who  had  plundered  and 
burned  moll  of  the  temples  in  Greece,  Alexander  fpared  and 
reverenced  all  places  dedicated  to  the  AvorHiip  of  the  gods. 

It  would  have  been  letter,  continues  Polybius,  if  Philip, 
mindful  of  the  examples  his  anceflors  fet  him,  had  flrove  to 
Ibevv  himfelf  their  luccefTor  more  in  moderation  and  magna- 
nimity, than  their  empire  and  power.  The  laws  of  war,  in- 
deed, frequently  oblige  a  conqueror  to  demolifli  cities  and 
citadels ;  to  fill  up  harbours,  to  take  men  and  fliips,  to  carry 
off  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  ai^d  to  aft  things  of  a  like  nature, 
m  order  to  lefTen  the  llrength  of  the  enemy  and  increafe  his 
'wn:  But  to  deftroy  what  either  cannot  do  him  any  prejudice, 
pr  will  not  contribute  to  the  defeat  of  the  ^nemy ;  to  burp 
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temples,  to  break  flatues  and  fuch  ornaments  of  a  city,  in 
pieces;  certainly  nothmg  but  the  wildeft  and  moft  extravagant 
•fury  can  be  capable  of  fuch  violence.  It  is  not  merely  to  ruin 
and  deftroy  thofe  who  have  done  us  injury,  that  we  ought  t6 
declare  war,  in  cafe  we  defire  to  be  thought  juft  and  equitable  ; 
but  only  to  oblige  fuch  people  to  acknowledge,  and  make 
anTends  for  their  faults.  The  true  end  of  war  is  not  to  in- 
volve in  the  fame  ruin  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  but  ra- 
ther to  fave  both.  Thefe  are  the  fentiments  of  a  foldier  and 
an  heathen. 

Though  Philip,  on  this  occafion,  fhewed  no  great  regard 
for  religion,  he  a£led  like  an  excellent  captain.  His  view 
in  putting  to  fea,  was  to  go  and  furprife  the  city  of  Ther- 
mae, during  the  abfence  of  part  of  the  JEtolian  forces.  To 
conceal  his  defign,  he  took  fo  large  a  tour,  as  left  the  enemy 
in  doubt  vv'ith  regard  to  the  place  he  intended  to  attack ;  and 
which  prevented  their  feizing  fome  palTes  of  mountains  and 
defiles  in  which  he.  might  have  been  Hopped  ftiort.  Some  ri- 
vers were  to  be  paffed  :  It  was  neccllary  for  them  to  make  the 
utmoft  hafle,  and  turn  lliort  upon  ^tolia,  by  a  fwift  counter- 
march. This  Philip  does  without  liftening  to  the  advice  of 
traitors.  To  lighten  his  army,  he  leaves  his  baggage.  He  goes 
through  the  ftraits  without  meeting  the  leall  obftacle ;  and 
enters  Thermae,  as  if  he  had  dropped  from  the  Ikies ;  fo  well 
he  had  concealed  and  haftened  his  march,  of  which  the  enemy 
do  not  feem  to  have  had  the  leall  fufpicion. 

His  retreat  was  full  as  extraordinary.  To  fecure  it,  he  had 
feized  upon  feveral  important  polls  ;  expecting  that  at  liis 
coming  down,  his  rear  guard  particularly  would  be  attacked. 
It  was  accordingly  charged  at  two  different  times  ;  however, 
the  prudent  precautions  he  had  taken,  entirely  baffled  al]  the 
(efforts  of  the  enemy. 

An  enterprife  fo  well  concerted,  fo  fecretly  carried  on,  and 
executed  with  fo  much  wifdom  and  difpatch,  furpaffes  the  abi- 
lities of  fo  young  a  prince  as  Philip ;  and  fcems  to  bear  the  cha- 
radler  of  a  veteran  warrior,  long  exercifed  in  all  the  arts  and 
ftratagems  of  war.    We  can  fcarce  doubt,  and  Polybi\is  feeitfs 
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to  infinuate  it  evidently  enough,  but  that  Aratus,  as  he  had 
been  the  firll  contriver  of  fo  noble  a  projecl,  was  alfo  the  foul, 
as  it  were,  and  chief  agent  in  it  afterwards.  I  have  already 
pbferved,  that  his  talents  lay  more  in  conducling  a  warlike 
Itratagem,  in  forming  extraordinary  enterprifes,  and  in  giving 
fucoefs  to  them  by  his  bold  counfels,  than  in  executing  them 
hlmfelf.  How  happy  is  it  for  a  young  prince  to  polT^ifs  a  ge- 
neral of  this  charader;  prudent,  able,  verfedby  long  experience, 
and  habituaLed  to  ail  the  parts  of  the  art  of  war  ;  to  be  able 
to  know  the  ir.erit  of  tbele  qualities  ;  to  be  perfeftly  fenlible 
of  their  hiffh  value ;  to  he  docile  to  his  advice,  though  fre- 
quently contrary  to  his  o\vn  tafte  and  opinion  ;  and  to  let 
himfeh  be  guided  by  fuch  wife  counfels.  After  the  happ}'- fuc- 
cefa  of  an  aclion,  the  perfon  whofe  advice  direfted  it  vanifhes, 
and  all  the  glory  of  it  reflects  upon  the  monarch.  *  Plutarch, 
who  advances  what  I  have  now  faid,  thinks  it  equally  glorioas, 
in  Philip  to  fuffer  hlmfelf  to  be  guided  by  fuch  good  counfels, 
and  to  Aratus  for  having  abilities  to  fuggeft  thtm. 

Vv'^hen  Philip,  who  had  marched  back  the  lame  way  he 
came,  was  arrived  at  Limnaea,  finding  hlmfelf  in  repofe  and 
fecurity,  he  ofFered  facriiices  to  the  gods  by  way  of  thankfgiving, 
for  the  fuccefs  they  had  given  to  his  arms  ;  and  made  a  fplen- 
did  banquet  for  his  officers,  who  were  as  Urongly  afFefled  as 
hlmfelf  with  the  glory  he  had  acquired.  Leontius  and  Me- 
galeas  were  the  only  perfons  who  heartily  repined  at  the  good 
fortune  of  their  fovereign.  Every  one  foon  perceived  that  they 
did  not  fhare  with  the  reft  of  the  company  in  the  joy  which  fo 
fuccefsful  an  expedition  muft  naturally  create.  During  the 
whole  entertainment,  they  difcovered  their  animofity  againft 
Aratus  by  the  moft  injurious  and  moft  fliocking  railleries.  But 
words  were  not  all  ;  for,  at  their  riling  from  the  banquet, 
heated  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  and  fired  with  anger,  they  threw 
{tones  at  him  all  the  w^ay,  till  he  was  got  into  his  tent.  The 
whole  army  was  in  an  uproar  ;  and  the  noife  reaching  the  king, 
he  caufed  an  exaft  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  affair  ;  and 
laying  a  fine  of  twenty  *  talents  on  Megaleas,  he  afterwards 

e  Plut.  in  Arat.  p.  1049. 
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threw  him  into  prifon.  Leontius,  hearing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened,  ran  with  a  crowd  of  foldiers  to  the  king's  tent ;  per- 
fuaded  that  he  would  be  frightened  at  feeing  fo  great  a  body 
of  men  ;  and  for  that  reafon  be  prompted  to  change  his  refo- 
lution.  Being  come  into  the  king's  prefence,  "Who has  been 
fo  bold,"  fays  he,  •'  as  to  lay  hands  on  Megaleas,  and  throw 
*'  him  into  prifon  ?" — "  It  is  I,"  apfwered  tlie  king  in  a  lofty 
tone.  This  terrified  Leontius  ;  fo  that,  after  venting  a  deep 
iigh,  he  left  the  king's  tent  in  a  ragife.  Some  days  after,  he  was  | 
bound  for  the  fine  laid  on  Megaleas,  who  was  then  fet  at  li- 
berty. 

^  During  Philip's  expedition  againft  iEtolia,  Lycurgus,  tlie 
Spartan  king,   had  engaged   in  an  enterprife  againft  the  Mefr   \ 
fenians  ;  but  it  proved  abortive.      Dorimachus,  who  had  led 
a  confiderable  body  of  ^Etolians  into   Theflaly,  with  an  in- 
tention to  lay  waft  the  country,  and  to  oblige  Philip  to  ralfe    \ 
the  fiege  of  Paleis,  in  order  to  go  and  fuccour  his  allies,  foun4    '« 
troops  there  ready  prepared   to   give  him  a   warm  reception. 
He  did  not  venture  to  attack  them.     The  nev/s  of  Philip's  in- 
road into  TEtolia  forced  him  to  haften  thither   to   defend  his 
own  country.     But  though  he  made  the  utmoft  expedition,  he    .; 
arrived  too  late ;  the  Macedonians  having  already  quitted  it.    \ 

Philip  marched  his  army  witl:j  almoft  incredible  diligence.  ' 
Having  left  Leucadia  with  his  fleet,  and  being  arrived  at  Co- 
rinth, he  laid  up  his  ftiips  in  the  harbour  of  Lechaeam,  landed 
his  troops,  began  his  march,  and  palling  through  Argos,  ar- 
rived on  the  twelfth  day  at  Tegea,  which  he  had  fixed  for  the 
rendezvous  with  his  allies.  The  Spartans  having  heard  from 
rumour  what  had  palled  at  Thermae,  were  truly  alarmed  when 
they  faw  that  young  viclor  in  their  territories,  where  he  was 
not  expected  fo  fuddenly.  Some  a£lions  pafled,  in  which  Phi- 
lip had  alwaj-s  the  advantage  ;  but  I  ftiall  omit  the  particulars, 
to  avoid  prolixity.  Philip  difplayed,  on  all  occafions,  a  bra- 
very and  prudence  far  above  his  years  ;  and  this  expedition 
was  almoft  as  glorious  to  him  as  that  of  TEtolia.  After  laying 
wafte  the  whole  country,  and  taking  abundance  of  fpoils,  \v- 
retur-ned  by  the  way  of  Argos  to  Corinth.  i 

f  Tolyb.  I.  V.  p.  565—373. 
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Here  he  found  the  ambafladors  of  Rhodes  and  Chio,  who 
came  to  offer  him  their  meditation,  and  to  incline  both  parties 
to  peace.  The  king,  diffcmbling  his  real  intentions,  told  them 
that  he  had  jjlvvays  wifhed,  and  IHU  did  fo,  to  be  at  peace  with 
the  TEtolians  ;  and  therefore  charged  them,  at  their  going 
away,  to  difpofe  their  maflers  to  it.  He  afterwards  landed  at 
Lechaeum,  in  order  to  go  from  thence  to  Phocis,  where  he  in- 
tended to  engage  in  fome  more  important  enterprife. 

The  faction  formed  by  Leontius,  Megaleas,  and  Ptolemj'-, 
\v}:o  alfo  was  one  of  Philip's  principal  officers,  having  employ- 
ed all  the  clandelline  methods  poffible,  to  remove  and  deftroy 
«11  thofe  who  either  oppofed  or  were  fufpe£led  by  them  ;  and 
feeing  with  grief,  that  thofe  fecret  pradlices  had  not  been  as 
fuccelsful  as  they  had  flattered  themfelves,  they  therefore  re- 
folved  to  make  themfelves  formidable  even  to  their  fovereigr, 
by  employing  the  authority  they  had  over  the  forces  to  draw 
off  their  affections  from  him,  and  to  attach  them  to  their  in- 
tereft.  The  greatefl  part  of  their  army  had  flaid  in  Corinth  ; 
and  they  imagined,  that  the  abfence  of  the  king  gave  them. 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  executmg  their  defigns.  They 
reprefented  to  the  light-armed  troops,  and  to  the  guards,  that 
for  the  fake  of  the  public  welfare  they  expofed  themfelves  to 
the  greatefl  toils  and  dangers  of  war  ;  that  neverthelefs  juftlce 
had  not  been  done  them,  nor  the  ancient  law  relating  to  the 
diflribution  of  plunder  been  obferved  with  regard  to  them. 
The  young  people,  fired  by  thefe  fisditious  difcourfes,  divide 
themfelves  into  bands,  plunder  the  houfes  of  the  greatefl  cour- 
tiers ;  and  carry  their  fury  to  that  excefs,  as  to  force  the  gates 
of  the  king's  palace,  and  break  to  pieces  the  tiles  which  co- 
vered it.  Immediately  a  great  tumult  broke  out  in  the  city; 
of  which  Philip  haxing  notice,  he  left  Lechaeum  in  great  dili- 
gence. He  then  afTembles  the  Macedonians  in  the  theatre, 
where,  in  a.fpeech  intermixed  with  gentlenefs  and  feverity,  he 
makes  them  fenfible  of  tlieir  fault.  In  the  trouble  and  con- 
fufion  which  reigned  at  that  time,  fame  declared  that  it  would 
be  necefTary  to  feize  and  punilh  the  promoters  of  this  infur- 
reftion  ;  and  others,  that  it  would  be  moi-e  prudent  to  appeafe 
them  by  gentle  methods,  and  forget  all  that  was  pafl. 
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The  king  was  flill  young  ;  fo  that  his  authority  was  not  en- 
tirely confirmed,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ^nd  foldiery.  Thofe 
againfh  him  enjoyed  the  greateft  polls  in  the  kingdom  ;  had 
governed  it  during  his  minority  ;  had  filled  all  employments 
with  their  creatures  ;  had  acquired  a  kind  of  unlimited  power 
over  all  orders  of  the  ftate ;  had  the  command  of  the  forces  \ 
and  during  a  long  time,  had  employed  the  mofl  infinuating  arts 
to  gain  their  afFeiSlion,  dividing  the  whole  admini'tration  among 
themfelves.  In  fo  delicate  a  conjuncVui'e,  he  did  not  think  it 
advifable  to  come  to  an  open  rupture,  left  he  fliould  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  people,  by  employing  chaftifements  at  an  un- 
feafonable  time.  For  this  reafon,  he  ftifled  his  refentments, 
pretending  to  be  very  well  fatisfied  ;  and  having  exhorted  his 
forces  to  union  and  peace,  he  v/ent  back  to  Lechaeum.  But 
after  this  infurreftion,  it  was  not  eafy  for  him  to  execute  in 
Phocis  the  fchemes  he  had  projected.  Leontius  having  now 
loll  all  hopes,  after  fo  many  fruitlefs  attempts,  had  rccourfe  to 
Apelles.  He  fent  courier  upon  courier,  to  give  him  notice  of 
the  danger  he  was  in,  and  to  urge  his  prefence  immediately. 
That  minifter,  during  his  ftay  in  Chalcis,  difpofed  all  things  in 
the  moft  defpotic  manner,  and  by  that  means  was  univerfally 
odious.  According  to  him,  the  king,  being  ftill  young,  had  no 
manner  of  power,  but  obeyed  implicitly  the  diiiates  of  his, 
Apelles's  will.  It  is  certain  that  he  arrogated  to  himfelf  the 
management  of  all  affairs,  as  having  full  power  to  a6l  in  every 
thing  as  he  fhould  think  fit.  The  magiftrates  of  Macedonia 
and  ThefTaly,  and  tTie  officers  who  enjoyed  any  employment, 
had  recourfe  to  him  only.  In  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  fcarce 
the  leaft  mention  was  made  of  the  kmg  :  For  whether  any 
refolutions  were  to  be  taken,  affairs  to  be  regulated,  judgtnents 
pafTed,  or  honours  or  preferments  to  be  beflowed,  Apelles  en- 
groffed  and  tranfaded  all  things. 

Philip  had  long  before  been  apprifed  of  this  conducl  of  Apel- 
les, which  gave  him  very  great  uneafinefs.  Aratus  was  frequent- 
ly urgent  with  him  to  exert  himfelf  on  this  occafion,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  him  throw  off  his  irrefolutlon  and  fervitude : 
JBut  the  king  concealed  his  thoughts,  and  did  not  difcover  his 
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refolutions  to  any  body.  Apelles,  not  knowing  how  ths  king 
was  difpofed  in  regard  to  him,  but  perfuaded,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  inftant  he  appeared  before  his  fovereign,  he  would  not 
fail  of  taking  his  opinion  in  all  things,  flew  from  Chalcis  to 
the  fupport  of  Leontius. 

When  he  arrived  in  Corinth,  Leontius,  Ptolemy,  and   Me- 
galeas,  who  commanded  the  flower  of  the  troops,   engaged  all 
the  young  men  to  go  and  meet  him.     Apelles,  thus   received 
with  pomp  and  fplendor,  and  attended  by  a  large  body  of  of- 
ficers and  foldiers,  advances  direclly  to  the  king's  palace,  which 
he  was  going  to  enter  as  ufual.     However,  the  officer  who  at- 
tended at  the  gate,  having  been  inftrucled  before,  flopped  him 
fiiort,  and  told  him  that  his  majeily  was  bufy.     Aftonlihed  at 
fo  uncommon  a  reception,  which  he  no  ways  expected,  he  con- 
fidered  for  fome  time  how  he  ought  to  behave;  and  at  laft  with- 
drew in  the  utmoll  confufion.     *  Nothing  is  fo  tranfient  and 
frail  as  a  borrowed  power,  not  fupported   by  foundations   or 
ilrength  of  its  own.     The  fliining  train  he  had  caufed  to   fol- 
low him,  vaniflied  in  an  inftant  j    and  he  arrived  at  his  own 
houfe,  foilov/ed  only  by  his  domeftics.     A  lively  image,  fays 
Polybius,  of  what  happens  in  the  courts  of  kings ;  a  fate  which 
the  moft  powerful  courtiers  ought  to  dread.    A  few  days  fuf- 
iice  to  fhew  their  mod  exalted  ftate  and  fall.     Like  counters, 
which  one  moment  are  of  the   higheft,  and  the   next  of  the 
moft  inconfiderable  value :  As  princes  pleafe  to  extend  or  with- 
draw their  favours,  to-day  they  enjoy  the  greateft  credit,  and 
the  next  are  reduced  to  the  extremes  of  miCery,  and  univerfal 
difgrace.  Megaleas,  fenfible  of  the  ftorm  he  himfelf  might  ex- 
pect, now  the  prime  minifter  was  difgraced,  thought  of  nothing 
but  how  he  might  beft  fecure  himfelf  by  flight,  and  accor- 
dingly withdrew  to  Thebes,  leaving  Leontius  bound  for  twen-» 
tj  talents,  which  he  had  engaged  to  fee  his  accomplice  pay.   , 
The  king,  whether  he  was  unwilling  to  drive   Apelles  to 
defpair  ;  whether  he  did  not  think  his   power  ftrong  enough 
to  exert  it  in  an  extraordinary  manner  j  or  from  fome  remains 
of  efteem  and  gratitude  for  a  guardian  and  governor ;  ftill  al- 

*  Nihil  renim  ir.irtalium  tarn  inftabile  ac  fluxum  eft,  (juam  fanu  potent-ac 
son  faa  vi  nissc.    Tscit.  Anaal,  1,  xiii.  c.  19, 
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lowed  him  the  honour  of  his  converfation  fometi:rtes,  and  left 
him  fome  other  honours  of  that  kind  ;  but  he  excluded  him 
from  the  council,  and  from  the  number  of  thofe  he  ufed  to  in- 
vite to  fupper  with  him.  Going  to  Sicyon,  the  magillrates  of- 
fered him  a  houfe  ;  but  he  preferred  that  of  Aratus,  whom 
he  never  quitted,  and  fpent  whole  days  in  his  companv.  As 
for  Apelles,  he  ordered  him  to  retire  to  Corinth. 

Having  removed  Leontius  from  his  command  of  the  guards, 
■which  were  ordered  to  march  elfewhere,  upon  pretence  of  their 
being  employed  upon  fome  extraordinary  .occafion,  he  caufed 
him  to  be  thrown  into  prifon  ;  the  pretended  reafon  of  which 
was,  to  oblige  him  to  pay  the  twenty  talents  for  which  he  had 
engaged  for  Megaleas  ;  but  in  reality  to  fecure  his  perfon,  and 
to  found  the  difpofition  of  the  troops.  Leontius  fent  word  of 
this  to  the  infantry  over  which  he  had  commanded,  who  that 
moment  fent  a  petition  to  the  king,  importing,  that  if  Leon- 
tius were  charged  with  fome  new  crime  for  which  he  deferved 
to  be  imprifoned,  they  infilled  that  nothing  might  be  decreed 
againft  him  but  in  their  prefence  :  That  if  he  refufed  tlietn 
that  favour,  they  lliould  look  upon  this  rcfufal  as  a  contempt, 
and  the  highell  injury  ;  fuch  was  the  liberty  the  Macedonians 
had  the  privilege  of  ufing  with  tlieir  king  ;  but  that  in  cafe 
Leontius  was  imprifoned  but  for  the  twenty  talents,  they  of- 
fered to  pay  that  fum  among  them.  This  teftimony  of  their 
affection  did  but  inflame  the  king's  anger,  and  hailen  the  death 
of  Leontius. 

During  this  interval,  there  arrived  from  iEtolIa  ambaffadors 
from  Rhodes  and  Chio,  after  having  prevailed  with  the  7Eto- 
lians  to  confent  to  a  thirty  days  truce.  Thefe  affured  the  king, 
that  the  /Etolians  were  inclined  to  peace.  Philip  accepted  of 
the  truce,  and  wrote  to  the  allies,  delirlng  them  to  fend  their 
plenipotentiaries  to  Patrae,  to  negociate  a  peace  with  the  iEto- 
lians.  He  himfelf  fet  out  immediately  from  Lechaeum,  in  or- 
der to  affilt  at  it,  and  arrived  there  after  two  days  fail. 

He  then  received  letters,  direfted  by  Megaleas,  fromPhociL;- 
to  tlie  il'^tolians,  in  which  that  traitor  exhorted  the  ^tolian'- 
not  to  entertain  the  leaft  fears,  but  to  continue  the  war  ;  thr: 
Philip  was  in  the  utmofl  dillrefs  for  want  of  ammunition  ar-. 
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provifions  ;  to  which  he  added  expreflions  highly  injurious  to 
the  king.  Philip,  upon  reading  thele  letters,  judging  Apelles 
the  chief  author  of  them,  feizcd  both  him  and  his  fon ;  at  the 
fame  time  he  lent  to  Thebes,  with  orders  for  Mezaleas  to  be 
proceeded  againil  there ;  however,  he  did  not  itay  for  his 
trial,  but  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf.  A  little  after,  Apelles 
and  his  fon  were  alfo  put  to  death. 

I  do  not  know  v?hether  hillorj  can  fnrnifli  us  with  a  more 
remarkable  example  of  the  afcendant  which  a  favourite  may 
gain  over  the  mind  of  a  young  fovereign,  in  order  to  fatiate 
T;vith  impunity  his  avarice  and  ambition.  Apelles  had  been 
Philip's  guardian,  and  in  that  quality  was  iutruftcd  with  the 
care  of  his  education.  He  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
gency eftabliflied  by  the  late  king.  This  double  title  of  guar- 
dian and  governor  had,  on  one  fide,  infpired  the  young  prince 
as  it  naturally  fhould,  with  fentiments  of  regard,  efteem,  re- 
fpeft,  and  conndence  for  Apelles  ;  and,  on  the  other,  had 
made  Apelles  affume  an  air  of  authority  and  command  over 
his  pupil,  which  he  never  laid  afide.  Philip  did  not  want  wit, 
judgment  or  penetration.  When  he  was  arrived  to  more  ma- 
ture years,  he  perceived  tlie  hands  he  was  fallen  into  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  was  blind  to  all  his  mailer's  faults.  He  had 
difcovered,  more  than  once,  the  mean  jealoufy  which  Apelles 
entertained  of  confpicuous  merit  of  every  kind  ;  and  his  de- 
clared hatred  of  all  fuch  of  the  king's  fubjecls  as  were  moll 
capable  of  ferving  him.  Proofs  of  his  taxations  and  oppref- 
fions  were  daily  renewed  ;  and  the  repeated  complaints  of  them 
render  ;d  the  government  odious  and  infupportable.  However, 
all  this  made  no  impreiTion,  or  but  a  very  flight  one,  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  king,  over  which  the  prime  miniller  had 
gained  fuch  an  influence,  that  he  even  ftood  in  fear  of  him. 
The  reader  has  feen  how  extremely  difficult  it  was  for  the 
king  to  break  this  charm. 

°  In  the  mean  time,  the  iEtolians  wifhed  earneftly  that  the 
peace  miglit  be  concluded,  and  were  quite  weary  of  a  war  in 
which   all  their  eicpcclations  had  been  fruftrated.     They  had 
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flattered  themfolves,  that  they  had  to  do  with  a  young  unex- 
perienced king,  and  accordingly  believed  that  they  might 
arxiufc  him  as  a  child;  but  Philip,  on  the  contrary,  had  proved 
to  them,  that  in  wifdom  and  refolution  he  vas  a  man  ;  and 
that  they  had  behaved  like  children  in  all  their  enterprifes. 
Butivaving  heard  of  the  infurrc'ilion  of  the  troops,  and  the 
conTpiracy  of  Apellcs  and  Leontius,  they  poftponed  the  day 
on  which  they  were  to  meet  at  Patrae,  in  hopes  that  fome  fe- 
dltion  would  break  oi>t  at  court,  to  perplex  and  embroil  the 
king's  afFair.T.  ■  Philip,  who  wiilied  for  notliing  more  ardently, 
than  to  break  off  the  conferences  upon  the  peace,  joyfully 
feizcd  the  opportunity  with  which  the  enemies  themfelves 
farnidied  him  ;  and  engaged  the  allies^  who  were  come  to  the 
rendezvous,  to-  continue  the  war.  He  afterwards  fet  fail  on 
his  return  to  Corin::h.  He  gave  the  Macedonians  leave  to  go 
bv  the  way  of  Th'cHaly,  in  order  that  they  might  quarter,  dur- 
ing the  Virinter,  in  their  own  eoivntry :  Then  coafling  Attica 
along  the  Eutlpas,  ho  went  from  Cenchrcae  to  *  Demetrias, 
where  he  found  Ptolemy,  the  only  confpirator  that  furvived  ^ 
and  caufed  fentence  of  death  to  be  pafl'ed  upon  him  in  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  Macedonian-s. 

All  thefe  incidents  happened  at  the  time  that  Hannibal  was 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Po  in  Italy  ;  and  Antlo- 
chus,  after  having  lubdued  the  greatelt  jiart  of  Coelofyria,  had 
fcnt  his  troops  into  winter  quarters.  It  was  alfo  then  that 
Lycurgu's,  king  of  Lacedaemonia,  fled  from  ^tolia,  in  order 
to  fecure  himfelf  from  the  anger  of  the  Ephori,  who,  on  a 
falfe  report  that  this  king  defigned  to  embroil  the  ftat'j,  had 
affemblcd  in  the  night,  and  invefted  his  houfe,  in  order  ta 
feize  his  perfon.  But  Lycurgus,  having  fome  notion  of  this^ 
fled  with  his  whole  family.  However,  he  was  recalled  a  little 
after,  as  foon  as  it  was  known  that  the  fufpicions  raifed  againll 
him  were  all  groundlefs.  It  being  now  winter,  Philip  return- 
ed to  Macedonia. 

Eperatus   was  by  this  time  univerally  defpifed  by  the  A- 
chaeans  ;  nobody  obeyed  his  orders  ;  and  the  country  being  o- 
pen  and  defcncelefs,  dreadful  havoc  was  made  in  it.   The  cities 
•  A  city  of  maritime  Thcflaly. 
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being  abandoned,  and  receiving  no  fuccours,  '.vcre  reduced  to 
the  laft  extremity,  and  confequently  could  fcarce  furnifh  their 
quota.  The  auxiliary  troops,  the  payment  of  whofe  arrears 
Avas  put  oir  from  day  to  day,  ferved  as  they  were  paid,  and 
great  numbers  of  theni  dtferted.  All  this  wais  owing  to  the 
incapacity  of  the  general ;  and  the  reader  has  feen  in  what  man- 
ner he  was  elected.  Happily  for  the  Achaeans,  the  time  of 
his  command  was  almoft  expired.  He  quitted  it  in  the  be- 
ginning of  fpring- ;  and  the  eider  Aratus  was  appointed  to  fuc- 
ceed  him. 

"Philip,  in  his  journey  to  Macedonia,  had  taken  Eylazora, 
tlie  greateft  city  in  Peonia,  and  the  moii  advantgcoufly  fituat- 
ed  for  making  ineurfions  from  Davdania  into  Macedonia;  fo 
tliat  having  poiTefled  himfelf  of  it,  he  had  very  little  to  fear 
from  the  Dardanians. 

'  After  taking  that  city,  he  again  marched  tov/ards  Greece. 
Pie  judged  it  would  be  proper  to  lay  fiege  to  Thebes  of  Phthi- 
otis,  from  whence  the  ^^tolians  ufed  to  make  continual  in- 
roads, and  at  the  fame  time  commit  great  wafte  in  the  territo- 
ries of  Demetrias,  Pharfalia,  atid  even  LariiTa.  The  attack 
was  carried  on  with  great  bravery,  and  the  defence  was  equal- 
ly vigorous  ;  but  at  lad,  the  btliegcd,  fearing  they  fhould  be 
taken  by  ftorm,  furrendered  the  city.  jBy  this  conquefl,  Phi- 
lip'fecured  Magnefia  and  TheiTaly,  and  carried  oft  a  great 
booty  from  the  -/Etolians. 

Here  ambafiadors  came  again  to  him  from  Cliio,  Rhodes,- 
and  Byzantium,  and  alfo  from  Ptolemy,  to  propofe  the  con- 
cluding cf  a  peace.  Philip  made  the  fame  anfwer  as  before^ 
that  it  was  what  he  very  much  defired;  and  that  they  had  only 
to  inquire  of  the  ^tolians,  whether  they  aifo  were  inclined 
to  it.  Philip,  in  reality,  was  not  very  defirous  of  peace  :  but 
he  did  not  care  to  declare  himfelf. 

He  afterwards  fet  out,  with  his  favourites,  for  the  Nemaeail 
games  at  Argos.  Whilfl  he  was  viewing  one  of  the  combats, 
a  courier  arrived  from  Macedonia,  with  advice  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  loll  a  great  battle  in  Tufcany,  near  the  lake  Thva^ 
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fymene  ;  and  that  Hannibal  was  mailer  cf  the  open  coiiBtry*' ' 
The  king  fhewed  this  letter  to  none  but  Demetrius  of  Pha- 
ros, giving  him  a  ftricl  charge  not  to  fpeak  of  it.  The  lat- 
ter took  this  opportunity  to  reprefent  to  him,  that  he  ought  to 
difengage  hiinfelf  as  fooa  as  poffiblc  fromv  the  iEtolian  war,  in 
order  to  invade  lllyria,  raid  afterwards  crofs  into  Italy.  He 
added,  that  Greece,  already  fubjeclcd  in  all  refpecLs,  would 
obey  him  no  lefs  afterwards  :  That  the  Acliaeans  had  joined 
voluntarily,  and  with  the  utmoft  cheerfulnefs,  in  liis  caafe  : 
That  the  iEtolian^,  quite  deprefled  and  difcouraged  by  their 
ill  fuccefs  in  the  prefent  war,  would  not  fail  to  follow  their 
example  :  That  if  he  was  defirous  of  the  fovereignty  of  th^ 
world,  a  noble  ambition,  which  fuited  no  prince  better  than, 
himfelf,  he  mud  begin  by  conquering  Italy  :  That  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  E.oiTians,  the  news  of  which  he  had  then  received^ 
the  time  was  come  for  executing  fo  noble  a  projeft,  and  that 
he  ought  not  to  delay  a  moment.  Sueh  counfel  could  not  but 
ohavm  a  king  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  fuccefsful  in  his  ex- 
ploits, bold,  enterprifing,  and  whoj  beiides,  was  fprung  from 
a  family  which  had  always'  flattered  itfelf  with  the  hopes  of 
univerfal  empire. 

Neverthelefs,  as  he  v.'as  mafter  of  his  temper,  and  governed 
his  thoughts  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  difcover  only  fuch  of 
them  as  promoted  his  intereft,  a  very  rare  and  valuable  qua- 
lity in  fo  young  a  prince,  he  did  not  cxpref:s  too  great  an  in- 
clination for  peace,  though  he  now  earnedly  defired  it.  He 
therefore  only  cauCed  the  allied  ftates  to  be  told  to  fend  their 
plenipotentiaries  to  Naupadum,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace 
And,  at  the  earnell:  defire  of  the  /Etolians,  foon  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city,  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  All 
parties  were  fo  weary  of  the  war,  tliat  there  was  no  occalioa 
lor  lonfT  conferences.  The  firfl  article  which  the  king  caufed 
to  be  propofed  to  the  iEtolians,  by  the  ambalTadors  of  the 
confederate  powers,  was,  tliat  every  one  Ihould  continue  ia 
poirefllon  of  .his  conquefts.  The  reft  of  the  articles  were  foor^ 
agreed  upon ;  fo  that  the  treaty  was  ratified,  and  all  retired 
TO  their  rcfpe{l::ve  countries.     This  peace  concluded  by  Phi- 
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lip  ar.d  the  Achacans  with  the  i^tolians  ;  the  battle  left  by 
the  Romans  near  tlie  Ivfke  ThraCjmene  ;  and  the  defeat  ol  An- 
tiochus  neai-  Raphia  ^  ;  all  ihefe  events  happened  in  the  third 
year  of  the  i4Cth  Olympiad. 

In  the  firft  feparate  conference  held  in  prefence  of  the  king 
and  the  ambaiTadors  of  the  confederate  powers,  Agelas  of  Nau- 
paclum,  wlio  was  one  of  them,  enforced  his  opinion  by  argu- 
ments that  deferve  a  place  here,   and  which  Polybius  thought 
worthy  of  relating  at  length  in  his  hifiory.     He  fays  it  were 
to  be  wiflied,  that  the  Greeks  would  never  make  war  upon 
one  another  ;  and  that  it   would   be  a  great   bleffing  from  the 
gods,  if,  breathing  only  the  fame  fentiments,  they  iliould  all 
in  a  manner  join  hand,   and  unite  their  whole  force,  to  fecure 
themfelves  from  the  infults  of  the  Barbarians.  But  if  this  was 
not  pofiible,  that  at  leaft,  in  the  prefent  juncture,  they  ought 
to  unite   together,    and  confult   for  the   preferv'ation    of   all 
( rreece.  That,  to  be  fenfibie  of  the  necelTity  of  fuch  an  union, 
they  need  but  turn  their  eyes  to  the  formidable  armies  of  the 
two  powerful  Hates  actually  engaged  in  war.  That  it  was  evi- 
dent to  every  one  who  was  ever  fo  little  verfed  in  maxims  of  po- 
licy, that  the  conquerors,  whether  Carthaginians  or  Romans, 
would  not  coniine  themfelves  to  the  empire  of  Italy  and  S:cily  ; 
but  would  doubtlefs  extend  their  prcjefts  much  farther.  That 
all  the   Greeks  in  general,  and  efpecially  Philip,  ought   to 
keep  a  flricl  eye  on  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened.    That  this  prince  would  have   nothing  to  fear,  if,  in- 
l>ead  of  his  attempting  to    ruin   the  Greeks,   and  to  give  the 
enemy  an   eafier  opportunity   of  defeating    them,  as    he   had 
Liiihcrto  done,  he  fliould  labour  as  miich  for  their  welfare  as 
his  own,  and  exert  himfelf  as  vigoroufly  in  the  defence  of  all 
Greece,  as  if  it  was  his  own  kingdom.  That  by  this  means  he 
\vould  acauire  the  love  and  affection  of  the  Greeks,  Avho  would 
be  inviolably  attached  to  him  in  all  his  euterprifes  ;  and,   by 
their  fidelity  to  him,  difconcert  all  the  pvojeds  which  foreign- 
ers might  form  agamft  his  kingdom.  That  if,  inftead  of  barc^ 
•■  acting  defendvely,  he  were  dcfirous  of  taking  the  field,  and. 
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/executing  fome  great  enterprife  ;  he  need  but  turn  his  ami:; 
towards  the  wed:,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  events  of  the  war 
in  Italy.  That,  provided  he  would  only  puthimCelf  into  a  con- 
dition for  feizing  fuccefsfuUy  the  firil  opportunity  that  Ihould 
prefent  itfelf,  all  things  would  fmooth  the  way  for  the  univer- 
fal  empire.  That,  in  cafe  he  had  any  difference  with  the 
.Greeks,  he  fbould  leave  the  decifion  of  it  to  another  feafon. 
That  he  ought  efpecially  to  be  careful  to  preferve  to  himfelf 
the  liberty  of  making  war  or  peace  with  them,  wheneter  he 
mighr  think  proper.  That,  in  cafe  he  lliould  fufl^er  the  Horna 
which  was  gathering  in  the  weft  to  burft  upon  Greece,  it  was 
very  much  to  be  feared,  that  it  would  then  be  no  longer  in 
their  pov/er  to  take  up  arms,  to  treat  of  peace,  nor  to  deter- 
mine in  their  affairs  according  to  their  own  fenfe,  or  the  man- 
ner they  might  judge  mpft  expedient. 

Ncdiing  can  be  more  judicious  than  this  fpeech,  which  is  a 
clear  prediction  of  what  was  to  happen  afterwards  to  Greece, 
.of  which  the  Romans  will  foon  render  themfelves  abfolute 
mafters.  This  is  the  firfi:  time  that  the  affairs  of  Italy  and 
Africa  inauence  thofe  of  Greece,  and  dired  their  motions.  Af- 
ter this,  neither  Philip,  nor  the  other  pov/ers  of  Greece,  regu- 
lated their  conduct,  when  they  were  to  make  peace  or  war, 
from  the  Rate  of  their  refpe£live  countries,  but  dire6led  all  their 
views  and  sttention  towards  Italy.  The  Afiatics,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  iflando,  did  the  fame  foon  after.  All  thofe 
who,  from  that  time,  had  realon  to  be  diruitisfied  with  the 
condud  of  Philip  or  Attains,  no  longer  addreffed  Antiochus 
or  Ptolemy  for  protection  ;  they  no  longer  turned  their  eyes 
to  the  fouth  or  eaft,  but  fixed  them  upon  the  weft.  Some- 
times a.r/ualTadors  were  fent  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  at  other 
times  to  the  Romans.  Some  alfo  came  to  Philip,  at  different 
intervals,  from  the  Romans,  who,  knowing  the  enterprifmg 
genius  of  that  pritice,  were  afraid  he  fliould  come  and  add  to 
the  confuiion  and  perplexity  of  their  affairs  :  Which  is  what 
the  fequel  of  this  hiftory  is  upon  the  point  of  Ihewing  to  uz. 
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Philip  condudss  a  treaty  rjith  H.iNNIBAL,      Iki   B.OMAX£ 
gain  a  confiderahle  ViCTORT  over  him. 

L  HE  war  betiveen  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans  ^,  who 
were  the  two  greateft  powers  at  that  time,  drew  the  attention 
of  all  the  kings  and  nations  in  the  world.  Philip,  king  of 
r.Tacedon,  imagined  that  this  afte<3:ed  him  the  more,  as  his 
<loniinions  were  feparated  from  Italy  only  by  the  Adriatic  fea, 
now  called  the  gulf  of  Venice.  When  he  heard,  by  the  ru- 
nioui's  which  werefpread,  that  Hannibal  had  marched  over  the 
Alps,  he  was  indeed  very  well  pleaied  to  fee  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians  at  war  ;  but,  the  fucccfs  of  it  being  doubtful. 
he  did  not  perceive  clearly  enough,  wliich  of  thofe  powers  it 
would  be  his  interell  to  join  ^  But  after  Hannibal  had  gain- 
ed three  viclories  fucceffiveiy,  all  his  doubts  v/ere  removed. 
He  fent  ambaiTadors  to  that  general,  but  unhappily  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  They  were  carried  to  Valerius 
Levinus  the  praetor,  who  was  then  encamped  near  Luceria. 
The  principal  of  the  ambaiTadors,  Xenophanes  by  name,  with- 
out being  the  kaft  difconcerted,  anfwered  v.'ith  a  refolute  tone 
of  voice ;  that  he  had  been  difpatched  by  Philip  to  conclude 
an  alliance  and  friendfhip  with  the  Romans  ;  and  that  he  had 
orders  to  execute  v.ith  the  confnls,  as  well  as  the  fenate  and 
people  of  Rom.e.  Levinus,  overjoyed  to  Had,  in  this  revolt 
of  their  ancient  allies,  fo  powerful  a  monarch  defirous  of  mak- 
ing an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  treated  the  ambaiTadors 
with  all  poiTible  refpecl:,  and  gave  them  a  convoy  for  their 
fafety.  Being  arrived  in  Campania,  they  efcaped,  and  lied  to 
Hannibal's  camp,  where  they  concluded  a  treaty,  the  purport 
of  which  was  as  follows  :  '*  That  king  Philip  ihould  crofs  in- 
"  to  Italy  vv'ith  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  fail,  and  lay  wafte  the 
'*  fea-coalts  ;  and  fhould  afiiit  the  Carthaginians  both  by  fez 

"  and  land.     That  the  latter,  at  the  conclufion  of  tlie  war^ 
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"  Ihould  poflefs  all  Italj  and  Rome  ;  and  that  Hannibal 
f'  fhould  have  uil  the  fpoils.  That  after  the  conquefl;  of  Italy, 
*'  they  fhould  crofs  Into  Greece,  and  there  make  war  againlh 
*'  any  power  the  king  fliould  nominate ;  and  that  both  tlie  ci- 
"  ties  of  the  continent,  and  the  iflands  lying  towards  Mace- 
"  donia,  lliould  be  enjoyed  by  Philip,  and  annexed  to  his  do- 
"  minion."  Hannibal,  on  the  other  fide,  fent  ambafTadors 
to  Philip  for  his  ratification  of  it;  and  they  let  out  withthofe 
of  Macedonia.  I  obferved  elfewhere,  that  in  this  treaty,  the 
whole  of  which  is  preferved  by  °  Polybius,  exprefs  mention  is 
made  of  a  great  number  of  deities  of  the  two  nations,  as  pre- 
fent  at  this  treaty,  and  witnefTes  to  the  oaths  with  which  tlie 
ceiemony  was  attended.  Polybius  omits  a  great  number  of 
particulars,  which,  according  to  Livy,  were  ftipulated  by  this 
^  treaty. 

,^-  'J^\\&  ambafTadors,  who  fet  out  together,  were  unhappily 
difcovered  and  intercepted  by  the  Romans.  Xenophanes's  lie 
would  net  do  him  the  fame  fervice  as  before.  The  Carthagi- 
nians were  known  by  their  air,  their  drcfs,  and  flill  more  by 
their  language.  Upon  them  were  found  letters  from  Hannibal 
to  Philip,  and  a  copy  of  the  treaty.  The  ambalTadcrs  were 
carried  to  Rome.  The  condition  in  which  tlie  affairs  of  the 
Romans,  attacked  io  vigoroufly  by  Hannibal,  then  were,  and  i 
their  difcovering  a  new  enemy,  fo  very  powerful  as  Philip, 
niufl:  nccefTarily  alarm  them  prcdigioufly.  But  it  is  onfuch  oc- 
caficns  that  the  Roman  grandeur  was  chiefly  confpicuous.  For, 
without  exprelTing  theleaft  perplexity  or  difcouragement,  they 
took  all  the  meafu;"es  necefTary  for  car^ying  on  this  new  war, 
Philip,  informed  of  what  had  befallen  his  ambafladors,  fent  2, 
ffcond  cmbafTy  to  Hannibal,  which  was  more  fuccefsful  than 
the  former,  and  brought  back  the  treaty.  But  thefe  dlfap- 
pointments  prevented  their  forming  any  enterprife  that  yearjj 
and  flill  kept  matters  in  fufpenfe. 

°  Pliilip  was  now  wholly  pmployed  on  his  great  dcfign  of 
carrying *thc  war  into  Italy.  Demetrius  of  Pharos  being  with 
|iim,  was  continually  urging  him   to  that  enterprife ;  not  fo 
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much  out  of  zeal  for  the  interell  of  that  prince,  as  out  of 
hatred  to  the  Romans,  who  had  difpoiTeffed  him  of  his  terri- 
tories, which  he  thought  it  would  be  impoJTible  for  liim  to 
yecover  bj  any  other  means.  It  was.by  his  counfel  that  he  had 
concluded  a  peace  with  moll  of  his  enemies,  in  order  that  he 
might  devote  his  wliolc  care  and  attention  to  this  war,  the 
thoughts  of  which  haunted  him  day  and  night ;  fo  that  even 
in  his  dreams  he  fpoke  of  nothing-  but  of  war  and  battles 
with  the  Romans ;  and  he  would  flart  from  his  deep,  in  the 
higheil  agitation  of  mind,  and  covered  with  fweat.  This 
prince,  who  was  ftill  young,  was  naturally  lively  and  ardent 
jn  all  his  cnterprifes.  The  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  the  hopes 
Demetrius  gave  him,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  great  ac- 
tions of  his  predecelTors,  kindled  an  ardour  in  him,  wliich  in- 
creafed  daily. 

P  During  the  v/inter  feafon,  he  thought  of  manning  a  fleet ; 
not  wdth  a  view  of  venturing  a  battle  with  the  Romans,  for 
this  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  do;  but  to  tranfport  his  forces 
into  Italy  with  the  greater  expedition,  and  by  that  means  fur- 
pvlfe  the  enemies  when  they  ihould  leail  expecl  it.  According- 
ly he  made  the  Illyrians  build  an  hundred  or  an  hundred  and 
twenty  veflels  for  him  ;  and  after  having  exercifed  his  Mace- 
donians for  fome  time  in  the  naval  difcipline,  he  put  to  fea. 
He  firft  feized  upon  the  city  of  Oricum,  fituated  on  the  wcitern 
coaft  of  Epirus.  Valerius,  commander  of  the  fieet  that  lay 
before  Brundufium,  having  advice  of  it,  fet  fail  immediately 
with  all  the  iliips  in  readinefs  for  failing  ;  retook,  the  next 
day,  Oricum,  in  which  Philip  had  but  a  flender  garrifon, 
and  fent  a  large  reinforcement  to  the  aid  of  Apollonia,  to 
which  Philip  had  laid  fiege.  Nevius,  an  able  and  experi- 
enccd  officer,  who  commanded  this  reinforcement,  having 
landed  his  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aous,  upon  which 
Apollonia  ftands,  marched  through  a  by-way  ;  and  entered  the 
city  in  the  night,  unperceived  by  the  enemy.  The  Macedo- 
nians, imagining  they  were  very  fecure,  becaufe  the  fea  lay  be- 
:\veen  them  and  the  enemy,  had  negleded  all  the  precautions 
which  the  rules  of  war  prefcribe,  and  the  exadlnefs  of  niiiitarj 
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difcipline  requires.  Nevius,  being  informed  of  this,  marched 
filently  oixt  of  the  city  in  the  night,  and  arrived  in  the  camp, 
where  he  found  all  the  foldiers  afleep.  And  now  the  cries  of 
thofe  who  were  firfl  attacked  awaking .  the  reil,  they  all  en- 
deavoured to  fave  themfelves  by  flight.  The  king  himfelf, 
who  was  but  half  awake  and  almoll  naked,  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  efcape  to  his  fliips.  The  foldiers  cro^vded 
after  him  ;  and  three  thoufand  of  them  were  either  killed  or 
taken  prifoners.  Valerius,  who  ftaid  at  Oricum,  the  inflant 
he  heard  this  news,  had  fent  his  fleet  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  to  flaut  up  Philip.  This  prince,  finding  it  impoflible 
for  him  to  advance  forward,  after  fetting  fire  to  his  fhips, - 
returned  by  land  to  Macedonia  ;  carrying  with  him  the  for- 
rowful  remains  of  his,  troops,  who  feemed  more  like  prifoners 
difarmed  and  plundered,  than  the  body  of  an  army. 

P  For  fome  time  Philip,  who  till  then  had  been  admired  for 
many  of  thofe  qualities  which  form  the  great  prince,  had  be- 
gun to  change  his  ccnduft  and  charadler ;  and  this  change 
was  afcribed  to  the  evil  counfels  of  thofe  about  him,  who,  to 
pleafe  him,  were  perpetually  lavifhing  their  encomiums  on 
him,  fomenting  all  his  paffions,  and  fuggefting  to  him,  that 
the  grandeur  of  a  king  confifled  in  reigning  with  unlimited 
power,  and  in  making  his  fubjeils  pay  a  blind  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  his  will.  Inftead  of  the  gentlenefs,  moderation,  raid 
wifdom,  he  till  then  had  difplayed,  he  treated  cities  and  Hates, 
not  only  with  pride  and  haughtinefs,  but  with  cruelty  and  in- 
juftice  ;  and  having  no  longer,  as  formerly,  his  glory  in  view, 
he  abandoned  himfelf  entirely  to  riot  and  excelles  of  every 
kind  :  The  too  common  efFe£l  of  flattery,  whofe  fubtile  poifon 
generally  corrupts  the  belt  princes,  and  fooner  or  later  deflroys 
the  great  hopes  which  had  been  entertained  of  them. 

One  would  have  imagined  that  the  defeat  before  Apollonia, 
in  covering  him  with  fliame,  would  have  abated  his  pride, 
and  foftened  his  temper.  But  this  only  foured  it ;  and  one 
would  have  concluded,  that  this  prince  was  refolved  to  re- 
venge on  his  fubjeais  and  allies,  the  affront  he  had  received 
from  his  enemies. 
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Being  arrived  in  Peloponnefus,  a  little  after  his  defeat,  he 
etnploj^ed  ^11  the  ftratagems  poillble  to  over-reach  and  furprifc 
the  MelTcnians.  But  his  artifices  being  difcoverd,  he  pulled 
off  the  malk,  and  laid  wafte  the  whole  country.  Aratus,  who 
•vvas  a  man  of  the  greate.l  honour  and  probity,  was  exceedingly 
{hocked  at  fo  flagrant  an  iujuflice,  and  made  loud  complaints 
againll  it.  He  had  before  begun  to  retire  infenfibly  from 
court ;  but  now  he  thought  it  high  time  to  break  entirely  with 
a  prince,  who  no  longer  valued  his  people,  and  led  the  mofl 
dilTolute  life  :  For  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  impure  com- 
merce with  his  daughter-in-law,  a  fubje£t  of  the  greateft  grief 
to  him,  and  which,  however,  he  had  not  once  hinted  to  his 
fon  ;  from  the  confideration,  that  it  would  not  be  of  fervice  to 
him  to  inform  hira  of  his  ignominy,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power 
t.)  revenge  it. 

As  it  was  impoffible  but  this  rupture  muft  make  fome  noife, 
Philip,  whom  the  greatell  crimes  nov/  coil  nothing,  refolved 
to  rid  hirafelf  of  a  troublefome  cenfor,  whofe  very  abfence  re- 
proached all  his  irregularities.  Aratus's  great  reputation,  and 
the  refpedl  paid  to  his  virtue,  would  not  fuffer  Philip  to  em- 
ploy open  force  and  violence  •,  and  therefore  he  charged  Tau- 
rion,  one  of  his  confidents,  to  difpatch  him  fecretly  during  his 
abfence.  His  horrid  command  was  obeyed  ;  for  Taurion  hav- 
ing infinuated  himfelf  into  Aratus's  familiarity  and  friendfhip, 
invited  him  feveral  times  to  dinner,  and  at  one  of  them  poi- 
foned  him  ;  not  with  a  violent  and  immediate  poifon,  but  with 
one  of  thofe  which  lights  up  a  flow  fire  in  the  body,  confumes 
it  by  infenfible  degrees,  and  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  gives 
lefs  notice. 

Aratus  knev/  very  well  the  caufe  of  his  illnefs  ;  but  as  com- 
plaints would  not  be  cf  any  fervice  to  him,  he  bore  it  patiently 
without  once  murmuring,  as  a  common  and  natural  difeafe. 
One  day  only,  happening  to  fpit  blood  before  a  friend  who 
was  in  the  room  with  him,  and  feeing  that  his  friend  was  fur- 
prifed,  he  faid,  "  Behold,  my  dear  Cephalon,  the  fruits  of 
"  royal  friendfhip."  He  died  in  this  manner  at  iEgium,  be«. 
jng  then  captain-general  for  the  fevenieenth  time. 
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The  Achaeans  would  have  him  buried  in  the  place  where  he 
died,  and  were  preparing  fuch  a  magnificent  maui^oiaeum  to 
bis  memory  as  might  be  worthy  his  great  fervices.  But  the 
Sicyonians  obtained  that  honour  for  their  city,  where  Aratus 
was  born  ;  and  changing  their  mourning  to  fellivity,  crowned 
with  chaplcts  of  flowers,  and  clothed  in  wliite  robes,  they 
went  and  fctcjied  the  corpfe  from  TEgium,  and  carried  it  in 
pomp  to  Sicj'on,  dancing  before  it,  and  finging  hymns  and 
odes  in  honour  of  the  deceafed.  They  made  choice  of  the 
Lighefl  part  of  the  city,  wheie  they  buried  him  as  the  fcamder 
and  preferver  of  it,  which  place  was  afterwards  called  Aratium, 
In  Plutarch's  time,  that  is,  about  three  hundred  years  after, 
two  folemn  facrifices  were  offered  him  annually  :  The  firit,  on 
the  day  that  he  freed  the  city  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  which 
facriilce  was  called  Soteria ;  and  the  other  on  his  birth-day. 
During  the  facrifice,  choirs  of  mufic  fung  odes  to  the  lyre  ; 
gnd  the  chief  Chorifter,  at  the  head  of  the  young  men  and 
children,  walked  in  procelHon  round  the  altar.  The  fenate, 
crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, followed  this  proceffio{i> 

It  muft  be  owned  that  Aratus  was  one  of  the  grcateft  men 
of  his  time,  and  may  be  confidered,  in  fome  meafure,  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  commonwealth  of  Achaia  :  It  was  lie  at 
leaft  who  brought  it  to  the  form  and  fplendor  it  preferved  fo 
long  afterwards,  and  by  wiiich  it  became  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  ftates  of  Greece.  However,  be  committed  a  con- 
Ijderable  error,  in  calling  in  to  the  aiTdlance  of  that  common- 
wealth the  kings  of  Tvlacedonia,  who  made  themfelves  mailer:: 
and  tyrants  of  it  ;  and  this,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  was 
an  effect  of  his  jealoufy  of  the  great  Cleomenes  king  of 
Sparta. 

But  he  was  fully  puniibed  for  it,  by  the  manner  in  which 
Philip  treated  hira.  Aratus  his  ion  met  with  a  flill  more  de- 
plorable fate  :  For  that  prince  being  become  completely  wicked, 
lays  Plutarch,  and  who  affefted  to  add  outrage  to  cruelty,  got 
lid  of  him,  not  by  mortal  poifon,  but  by  thofe  which  deftroy 
yeafon,  and  craze  the  brain ;  and  by  that  means  made  him 
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commit  fuch  abominable  actions,  as  would  have  refle£led  eter- 
nal infamy  on  liim,  had  they  been  done  voluntarily,  and  wheu 
he  was  in  his  fenfcs  :  Infomuch  that,  though  he  was  at  that 
time  very  young,  and  in  the  bloom  of  his  liie,  his  death  was 
confidered,  not  as  a  misfortune  with  regard  to  Ijimielf,  but  as 
tiie  remedy  and  period  of  his  miferies. 

"■  About  this  time  Philip  engaged  in  a  fuccefsful  expedition 
aa:-infl;  the  Illyrians.  He  had  long  delired  to  polTefs  l\imfelf 
<-!  Liirus  ;  but  believed  it  would  be  impolTible  for  him  ever  to 
take  the  caille,  which  was  fo  happily  fituated  and  fo  ftroiigly 
fortified,  that  it  was  thought  impregnable.  Finding  that  force 
would  not  prevail,)  he  had  recourfe  to  ftratagem.  The  city 
was  feparated  from  the  caftle  by  a  little  \;alley  ;  in  that  he  ob- 
ferved  a  fpot  covered  with  trees,  and  very  lit  to  to  conceal  an 
ambufcade.  Here  he  pofLed  the  flower  of  his  troops.  The 
next  day  he  aflaulted  another  part  of  the  city.  The  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  very  numerous,  defended  therafelves  with 
'  great  bravery  ;  and,  for  fome  time,  the  fuccefs  was  equal  on 
both  fides.  At  lall  they  made  a  furious  fally,  and  charged 
the  beliegers  with  great  vigour.  The  garrifon  of  the  caftle, 
feeing  Philip  retire  fighting,  imagined  they  Ihould  infallibly 
defeat  him  ;  and  being  delirous  of  fliaring  in  the  plunder, 
mofl  of  them  came  out,  and  joined  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  foldiers  who  lay  in  ambufcade,  attacked  the 
raflle,  and  carried  it  without  great  refiftance.  And  now,  the 
fignal  agreed  upon  being  made,  the  fugitives  faced  about,  and 
purfued  the  inhabitants  as  far  as  the  city,  which  furrendered 
a  few  days  after. 

^  M.  Valerius  Levlnus,  as  praetor,  had  been  allotted  Greece 
and  Macedonia  for  his  province.  He  was  very  fenfible  that, 
in  order  to  lefi'n  the  forces  of  Philip,  it  would  be  abfolutely 
neceifiry  to  bring  over  fome  of  his  allies,  of  whom  the  ^to- 
lians  were  the  mofl  powerful,  from  his  intereiL  He  thei'efore 
began  by  founding,  in  private  conferences,  the  difpofitions  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  latter  people  ;  and,  after  having  aifured  him- 
fclf  of  tliem,  1/f  went  to  the  general  aflembly.     There,  after 
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expatiating  on  the  flourilliing  ilate  of  the  Romans,  and  proved 
it  by  their  taking  of  Syracute  in  Sicily,  and  Capua  in  Italy,  h& 
extolled  the  great  generofity  with  which  the  Romans  behaved 
towards  their  allies,  and  their  conftant  fidelity.  He  added, 
that  the  -/Etolians  might  expecl  to  meet  with  io  much  the  better 
treatment  from  the  Romans,  as  they  would  be  the  firil  people 
in  that  part  of  the  world  who  fhould  have  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  them.  That  Philip  and  the  JMacedonians  were  dan- 
gerous neighbours,  whofe  power  would,  in  all  probability,  as 
of  the  mofl  fatal  confequence  to  them.  That  the  Romans 
had  already  humbled  their  pride  ;  and  would  oblige  them, 
not  only  to  give  up  fuch  fortrefies  as  they  had  taken  from  the 
iEtolians,  but  even  give  them  caufe  to  fear  for  tlieir  own  coun- 
tries. That  with  regard  to  the  Acarnanians,  who  had  broke 
with  the  i^etolians,  the  Romans  would  force  them  to  return  to 
their  alliance,  on  tiie  fame  conditions  v/hich  had  been  prefcrib- 
«d  to  them  when  they  were  admitted  into  it ;  or,  in  cafe  of 
their  refufal,  w^ould  make  them  fubmit  to  the  JEtolians  by 
force  of  arms. 

Scopas,  who  was  at  that  time  chief  inagiftrate  of  the  ^to- 
lian  Hate  j  and  Dorimaehus,  who,  of  all  the  citizens,  had  the 
greateft  credit  and  authority  ;  ftrongly  enforced  the  arguments 
and  promifes  of  the  praetor,  and  faid  many  more  advantageous 
things  of  the  grandeur  and  povv-er  of  the  Romans,  becaufe 
they  were  not  obliged  to  fpeak  as  modeftly  en  thofe  topics  as 
Valerius  Levinus  ;  and  the  people  would  be  more  inclined  to 
believe  them  than  a  foreigner,  who  fpoke  for  the  interells  of 
his  country.  The  circumftance  which  affeiled  Tthem  moft, 
was  the  hopes  of  their  poffeinng  themfelves  of  Acarnania. 
Accordingly  the  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Romans' 
and  the  -(Etolians.  The  people  of  Elis,  of  Lacedaemonia,  At-^ 
talus  king  of  Pergamus,  Pleuratus  king  of  Thrace,  and  Seer- 
diledes  of  Illyria,  were  left  at  liberty  to  accede  to  this  treaty, 
on  the  fame  conditions,  it  they  thought  proper.  The  condi- 
tions were,  "  That  the  JEtolians  lliould  declare  war  as  foorf 
"  as  poffible  agxinft  Philip  :  That  the  Romans  fhould  furniih 
♦♦  them  at  leall  twenty-five  gallics,    quinqueremes,  or  of  fivo^ 
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"  benches  of  oars  :  That  fuch  citle-  as  {hoald  be  taken  from 
*'  Achaia,  as  far  as  the  iflancl  of  f  Corcyra,  fhould  be  poffefTed 
*'  bj  the  iEtolians,  and  all  the  fpoils  and  captives  bj  the  Ro- 
*'  mans  :  That  the  Romans  fliould  aid  the  iEtolians  in  mak- 
*'  ing  themfelves  mailers  of  Acarnania  :  That  the  iEtolians 
*'  ihould  not  be  allowed  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Philip ;  but 
"  upon  condition  that  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  withdiaw  his 
"  troops  out  of  the  territories  of  the  Romans,  and  thofe  of 
^  their  allies  ;  nor  the  Romans  with  Philip,  but  on  tlie  fame 
"  terms."  Immediately  hoililities  commenced.  Philip  was 
difpofleffed  of  fome  cities  j  after  which  Levinus  retired  to  Cor- 
cyra, fully  perfuaded  that  the  king  had  fo  much  bufinefs,  and 
fo  many  enemies,  upon  his  hands,  that  he  would  have  no  time 
to  think  of  Italy  or  Hannibal. 

Philip  was  now  in  winter-quarters  at  Pella,  when  advice 
was  brought  him  of  the  new  treaty  of  the  i5itolians.  To  be 
the  fooner  able  to  march  out  againfl  them,  he  endeavoured  to 
fettle  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  and  to  fecure  it  from  any  in- 
vafions  of  its  neighbeurs.  Scopas,  on  the  other  fide,  makes 
preparations  for  carrying  on  the  v.ar  againft  the  Arcananians, 
who,  though  they  faw  it  would  be  abfolutely  impoflible  for  them 
to  oppofe,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  two  fuch  powerful  ftates 
as  the  iEtolians  and  Romans  ;  yet  they  took  up  arms  out  of 
defpair,  rather  than  from  prudential  motives,  and  refolvedto  fell 
their  lives  as  dear  as  pofilble.  Accordingly,  having  fent  into 
Epirus,  which  lay  very  near  them,  their  wives,  children,  and 
the  old  men  who  were  upwards  of  fixty,  all  thofe  who  remain- 
ed, from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  thrtcfcore,  engaged  themfelves 
by  oath  never  to  return  except  viciorious  ;  uttered  the  moil 
dreadful  imprecations  againft  fuch  among  them  as  fhovild  break 
their  oaths  ;  and  only  deiired  the  Epirots  to  bury,  in  the  fame 
grave,  all  who  fhould  fall  in  the  battle,  with  the  following 
infcription  over  them  :  "  Here  lie  the  Arcarnanians^  viho  died 
^'  f gifting  for  their' cozititry^  again/}  the  'violence  and  injujiice 
**  of  the  JEtolians.''''  Full  of  courage,  they  fet  out  directly,  and 
advanced  to  meet  the  enemy  to  the  very  frontiers  of  their 
coontry.  Their  great  refolutioa  and  bravery  terrified  the 
tCcPfu. 
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jEtolians,  who  alfo  received  advice  that  Philip  was  already 
upon  his  march,  to  the  aid  of  his  allies.  Upon  this,  they  re- 
turned home  ;  and  Philip  did  the  fame. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  fpring,  Levlnus  belieged  Anti- 
cyra  *,  which  furrendered  a  little  after.  He  gave  this  city  to 
the  iEtolians,  keeping  only  the  plunder  for  himfelf.  Here 
news  was  brought  him,  that  he  had  been  nominated  conful  in 
his  abfence  ;  and  that  P.  Sulpitius  was  coming  to  fucceed  him 
a3  praetor. 

'  In  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Iloma-ss  and  Stolians, 
feveral  other  powers  had  been,  invited  to  accede  to  it ;  and 
we  find  that  xVttalius,  Pleuratus,  and  Scerdiledes,  accepted  of 
the  invitation.  The  ^tolians  exhorted  the  Spartans  to  imi- 
tate thofe  princes.  Chleneas,  their  reprefentative  or  deputyy 
put  the  Lacedaemonians  in  mind  of  all  the  evils  which  tlic 
Macedonians  had  brought  upon  them  ;  the  defign  they  had 
always  harboured,  and  ilill  entertained,  of  enflaving  all  Greece  ; 
particularly  the  facrilegious  impiety  of  Philip,  in  plundering  a 
temple  in  the  city  of  Thermae,  and  his  horrid  treachery  and 
cruelty  to  the  Meffenians.  He  added,  that  they  had  no  rea, 
fon  to  be  under  any  apprehenfions  from  the  Achaeans,  who^ 
after  all  the  loffes  they  had  fuflained  in  the  laft  campaign, 
would  think  it  a  great  happinefs  to  be  able  to  defend  their  own 
country  ;  that  with  refpecl  to  Philip,  when  he  Ihould  find  the 
iiutollans  invade  him  by  land,  and  the  Romalis  and  Attalus 
b}^  fea,  he  would  not  think  of  carrying  his  arms  into  Greec.;. 
He  concluded,  with  deiiring  the  Lacedaem.onians  to  perfiil  in 
their  alliance  with  iEtolia,  or  at  lead  to  ftand  neuter. 

Lyfifcus,  the  reprefentative  of  the  Acarnanians,  fpoke  next  ? 
and  declared  immediately  in  favour  of  the  Macedonians.  Kc 
expatiated  on  the  fervices  whicli  Philip,  and  afterwards  Ale-j:- 
ander  tlie  Great,  had  done  Greece,  by  invading  and  ruining 
the  Perlians,  its  moft  ancient  and  moil  cruel  enemies.  He 
put  the  Lacedaemonians  in  mind  of  the  gentlenefs  and  cle- 
mency with  wliich  x\ntigonu3  had  treated  them,  when  he  tooic 
Sparta.     He  infifted,  that  it  would  be  ignominious,  as  well  a^ 

t  Polyb.  1.  ix.  p.  561—571. 
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dangerous,  to  fufFer  Barbarians,  for  fo  he  called  the  Romans, 
to  enter  Greece.  He  faid,  that  it  was  worthy  of  the  Spartan 
wifdom,  to  forefee  from  far  the  ftorm  already  gathering  in 
the  Well ;  and  which  would  certainly  break,  firfl  upon  Ma- 
cedonia, and  afterwards  all  Greece,  whom  it  would  involve 
in  ruin.  "  From  what  motive  did  your  anceftors,"  continued 
he,  "  throw  into  a  well  the  man  who  came,  in  Xerxes's  name, 
*'  to  invite  them  to  fubmit  themi'elves  to,  and  join  with  that 
*'  monarch  ?  Wherefore  did  Leonidas  your  king,  with  his 
*'  three  hundred  Spartans,  brave  and  defy  death  ?  Was  it  not 
*'  merely  to  defend  the  common  liberties  of  Greece?  And  now 
"  you  are  advifed  to  give  them  up  to  other  Barbarians,  who, 
*'  the  more  moderate  they  appear,  are  fo  much  the  more  dan- 
"  gerous.  As  to  the  iEtolians,"  fays  he,  "  if  it  be  poffible 
"  for  them  to  iloop  fo  low,  they  may  difhonour  themfelves  by 
**  fo  fliameful  a  prevarication:  This,  indeed,  would  be  natural 
"  for  them  to  do,  as  they  are  utter  ftrangers  to  glory,  and  af- 
"  fe£led  with  nothing  but  fordid  views  of  intereft.  But  as  to  you, 
*'  O  Spartans,  who  are  born  defenders  of  the  liberty  and  ho- 
"  nourof  Greece,  you  will  fuftain  that  gloi'ious  title  to  the  end." 

The  fragment  of  Polybius,  where  thefe  two  fpeeches  are  re- 
peated, goes  no  farther  -,  and  does  not  inform  us  what  was  the 
refult  of  tliem.  However,  the  fequel  of  the  hillory  ihews,  that 
Sparta  joined  with  the  ^Etolians,  and  entered  into  the  general 
treaty.  It  was  at  that  time  divided  into  two  fa£lions,  whofe 
intrigues  and  difputes,  being  carried  to  the  utmoil  height,  oc- 
calioned  great  diflurbances  in  the  city.  One  fa£lion  was  warm 
for  Philip,  and  the  other  declared  openly  againft  him,  which 
latter  prevailed.  We  find  it  was  headed  by  Machanidas,  who^ 
taking  advantage  of  the  feuds  which  infefted  the  common- 
wealth, feized  upon  the  government,  and  made  himfelf  tyrant 
of  his  country. 

"  P.  Sulpitius  and  king  Attains  being  arrived  with  their 
fleet  to  fuccour  the  TEtolians,  the  latter  were  fluflied  with  the 
moil  fanguine  hopes,  and  the  oppofite  party  filled  with  terror; 
efpeeially  as  Machanidas,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  was  already  in- 
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vading  the  territories  of  the  Achaeans,  whofe  near  neighbour 
he  was.  Immediatclj  the  latter  people  and  their  allies  fent  a. 
deputation  to  king  Philip,  and  folicited  him  to  come  into  Greece 
to  defend  and  fupport  them.  Philip  loft  no  time.  The  M- 
tolians,  vinder  Pjrrhias,  who  that  year  had  been  appointed 
their  general  in  ccnjun6lion  with  king  Attains,  advanced  to 
meet  him  as  far  as  Lamia  *.  Pyrrhias  had  been  joined  by  the 
troops  v.-^liich  Attains  and  Sulpitius  had  fent  him.  Philip  de- 
feated him  twice  ;  and  the  i^tolians  were  forced  to  fhut  them- 
felves  np  in  Lamia.  As  to  Philip,  he  retired  to  f  Phalara  with 
his  army. 

During  his  ilay  there,  ambaffadors  came  from  Ptolemy  king 
of  Egyptj  from  the  Rhodians,  the  Athenians,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Chio ;  all  with  inftruclions  to  ufe  their  utmoll  en- 
deavours for  re-eftabliihing  a  lafting  peace  between  Philip 
and  the  x^tolians.  It  was  not  fo  much  out^of  good  will  for 
the  latter,  as  from  the  uneafinefs  they  were  under  in  feeing 
Philip  engage  fo  ftrenuoufly  in  the  afF?.irs  of  Greece,  which 
miTht  render  him  more  powerful  than  fuited  their  interells  ■, 
For  his  conquefts  over  the  ^tolians  and  their  confederates, 
paved  the  way  for  his  fubje£bing  all  Greece,  to  wliich  his  pre- 
deceffors  had  always  afpired ;  and  even  gave  him  accefs  to 
thofe  cities  out  of  Egypt,  which  Ptolemy  poffeffed.  Philip, 
however,  fufpended  the  debates  on  the  peace,  till  the  next 
aflembly  of  the  Achaeans  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  granted  the 
yEtolians  a  truce  for  thirty  days.  Being  come  into  the  aiiem- 
bly,  the  TEtolians  made  fuch  very  unreafonable  propofals,  as 
took  away  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation.  Philip,  offended 
that  the  vanquifhed  fhould  take  upon  them  to  prefcribe  laws 
to  him,  declared,  that  at  his  coniing  into  the  alfembly,  he 
had  not  depended  in  any- manner  on  tlie  juftice  and  fincerity  of 
the  iEtollans  ;  but  that  he  was  very  glad  to  convince  his  allies, 
he  himfelf  was  lincerely  defirous  of  peace  ;  and  that  the  Mxo-^ 
iians  were  the  only  people  who  oppofed  it.  He  fet  out  from 
thence,  after  having  left  four  thoufand  oi  his  troops  to  defend 
the  Achaeans,  and  went  to  Argos,  where  the  Nemaean  garner 

•  A  city  of  Theflaly  in  Phthiotis, 
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were  going  to  be  exhibited,  the  fplendor  of  which  he  was  de-= 
firous  of  augmenting  by  his  prefcuce. 

While  he  was  bufied  in  foleninizing  thefe  games,  Sulpitiug 
having  let  out  from  Naupaftum,  and  landed  between  Sicjon 
and  Corinth,  laid  wafte  all  the  open  country.  Philip  upoii 
this  news  left  the  games,  inarched  with  fpeed  againil  the 
enemy,  and  meeting  them  laden  with  fpoils,  put  them  to 
flight,  and  purfued  them  to  their  ihips.  Being  returned  to 
the  games,  he  was  received  with  univerfal  applaufe  ;  and  par- 
ticularly, becaufe  he  had  laid  down  his  diadem  and  robes  of 
Hate,  and  mixed  indifcriminately  with  the  reft  of  tlie  fpecLa- 
tors  ;  a  very  pTeafing  as  well  as  foothing  light  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  free  cities.  But  as  his  itnaffecled  and  popular  beha- 
viour had  gained  him  the  love  of  all;  fo  his  enormous  excefTes 
foon  made  him  odious.  It  was  now  his  cullom  to  go  at  night 
into  people's  houfes  in  a  plebeian  drefs,  and  there  practice 
every  kind  of  licentioufnefs.  It  was  not  fafe  for  fathers  and 
hufbands  to  oppofe  him  on  thefe  cccaficns,  for  fear  of  being 
n:)urdered. 

So  7  e  days  after  the  folemnizatlon  of  the  games,  Philip, 
with  the  Achaeans,  whofe  captain-general  was  Cycliadus,  hav- 
ing crolTed  the  river  of  LarilVa,  advances  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Elis,  which  had  received  an  iEtolian  garnfon.  The  firft  day^ 
he  laid  wafte  the  nei  j,hbouring  lands  ;  afterwards  he  drew  near 
the  city  in  battle-array,  and  caufed  fome  bodies  of  horfe  to  ad- 
vance to  the  gates,  to  force  the  yEtolians  to  make  a  fally.  Ac-» 
cordingly  they  came  out  j  but  Philip  was  greatly  furprifed  to 
find  fome  Roman  fbidiers  among  them.  Sulpitijs  having  left 
Naupaflum  with  fifteen  gallies,  and  landed  four  thoufaiid  men^ 
had  entered  the  city  of  Elis  in  the  night.  *  The  fight  v^as  ve- 
ry bloody.  Demophantes,  general  of  the  cavalry  of  Elis,  fee- 
ing Philopoernen,  who  commaryded  that  of  the  Achaeans,  ad- 
vanced out  of  the  ranks,  and  fpurred  towards  him  with  great 
impetuofity  ;  the  latter  waited  for  him  with  the  utmoft  re= 
folution  ;  and,  preventing  his  blor/,  laid  him  dead,  with  a 
thruft  of  his  pike,  at  his  horfe's  feet.     Demophantes  being 

A  a  ij 
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thus  fallen,  liis  cavalry  fled.  I  mentioned  Philopoemen  be- 
fore, and  fliall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  particularly  of  him 
hereafter.  On  the  other  fide,  the  infantry  of  Elis  had  fought 
with  advantage.  And  now  the  king,  perceiving  that  his  troops 
began  to  give  way,  fparred  his  horfe  into  the  m^idft  of  the  Ro- 
man foot.  His  horfe,  being  wounded  with  a  lavelin,  threw 
him.  It  was  then  the  battle  grew  furious,  both  fides  making 
extraordinary  efforts  ;  the  Romans,  to  take  Philip  prifoner,, 
and  the  Macedonians  to  fave  him.  The  king  fignalized  his 
courage  on  this  occafion  ;  having  been  obliged  to  fight  a  long 
time  on  foot,  in  the  midil  of  the  cavalry ;  and  a  great  {laughter 
was  made  in  this  engagement.  At  lail,  being  earned  off  by 
his  foldiers,  and  remounted  on  another  horfe,  he  retired.  The 
king  encamped  about  five  miles  from  that  place  ;  and  the  next 
day,  having  attacked  a  caftle,  in  which  a  great  number  of  pea- 
fants,  with  all  their  flocks,  were  retired,  he  took  four  thoufand 
prifoners,  and  twenty  thoufand  head  of  cattle  of  all  forts  :  Aa 
advantage  which  might  confole  him  for  the  affront  he  had 
lately  received  at  Elis. 

That  inftant,  advice  was  brought  him  that  the  Barbarians 
had  made  an  incurfion  into  Macedonia ;  upon  which  he  im- 
mediately fet  out,  to  defend  his  country,  having  left  with  the 
allies  a  detachment  from  his  army  of  two  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred men.  Sulpitius  retired  with  his  fleet  toiEgina,  where  he 
joined  king  Attalus,  and  paffed  the  winter.  Some  time  after 
the  Achaeans  gave  the  ^^tolians  and  the  people  of  Elis  battl* 
near  Meffene,  in  which  they  had  the  advantage. 

SECTION  V. 

Education  and  great  ^alitjes  o/'PhilofoemEjV. 

Philopoemen  y,  of  whom  large  mention  will  be  made  here- 
after, was  of  Megapolis,  a  city  of  Arcadia  in  Peloponnefus. 
He  was  nobly  educated  by  CalTander  of  Mantinea,  who,  after 
his  father's  death,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  importaut  fervices 
he  had  received  from  him,  undertook  to  be  guardian  and  go- 
vernor to  his  fon  Philopoemen. 

y  Plut.  in  Plulop.  p.  356 — 361, 
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Being  come  to  years  of  difcretion,  he  was  put  under  the 
<:are  of  Ecdemus  and  Demophames,  citizens  of  Megalopolis, 
■who  had  been  fcholars  to  Arcefilans,  founder  of  the  new  aca- 
demy. The  fcope  of  philofophy  m  thofe  days  was,  to  prompt 
mankind  to  ferve  their  country  ;  and,  by  its  precepts,  to  en- 
able them  to  govern  republics,  and  tranfad  the  greateft  affairs 
of  ftate.  This  was  the  ineflimable  advantage  the  two  philo- 
fophers  in  queftion  procured  Philopoemen,  and  rendered  him 
the  common  blefiing  of  Greece.  And,  indeed,  as  ic  is  faid 
that  mothers  love  thofe  children  bed  which  they  bring  forth 
when  advanced  in  years,  Greece,  as  having  given  birth  to 
Philopoemen  in  old  age,  and  after  fo  many  illuftrious  per- 
fonages,  had  a  fingular  affedlion  for,  and  took  a  pleafure  in 
enlarging  his  power,  in  proportion  as  his  fame  increafed.  He 
was  called  "  thelaft  of  the  Greeks,"  as  Brutus  was  afterwards 
called  "  the  laft  of  the  Romans  :"  undoubtedly  to  imply,  that 
Greece,  after  Philopoemen,  had  produced  no  great  man  wor- 
thy of  her  ancient  glory. 

-Ha.ving  formed  himfelf  upon  the  model  of  Epaminondas, 
he  copied  admirably  his  prudence  in  debating  and  refolving 
upon  affairs  ;  his  activity  and  boldnefs  in  executing  ;  and  his 
perfect  dlfmtereflednefs  ;  but  as  .to  his  gentlenefs,  patience, 
and  moderation,  with  regard  to  the  feuds  and  divifions  which 
ufually  break  out  in  a  ftate,  thefe  he  could  never  imitate.  A 
certain  fpirit  of  contention,  which  refulted  naturally  from  his 
headftrong  and  fiery  temper,  had  qualified  him  better  for  the 
military  than  political  virtue. 

And,  indeed,  from  jiis  infancy,  the  only  clafs  of  people  he 
loved  was  foldiers  ;  and  he  took  a  delight  only  in  fuch  exer- 
-cifes  as  were  neceirary  to  qualify  him  for  the  profeflion  of 
^rms  ;  fuch  as  fighting  in  armour,  riding,  and  throwing  the 
javelin.  And  as  he  feemed,  by  his  mufcles  and  flature,  to  be 
very  well  made  for  wreftling,  and  fome  particular  friends  ad- 
vifing  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  it,  he  afked  them,  whether  this 
txercife  of  the  athletae  contributed  to  the  making  a  man  the 
better  fjldier  ?  His  friends  could  not  help  anfwering,  that  the 
iife  of  the  athletae.  who  v.-ere  obliged  to  cbferve  a  fixed  and 
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regular  regitnen ;  to  eat  a  certain  food,  and  that  always  at 
ftated  hours  ;  and  to  devote  a  certain  nuraber  of  hours  to 
ileep,  in  order  to  preferve  their  robuftnefs,  in  which  thq 
cneateft  part  of  their  merit  confifted  ;  that  this  way  of  life,  I 
■  fay,  differed  entirely  from  that  of  foldiei's,  who  frequently  are 
pblieed  to  fubmit  to  hunger  and  thirll,  cold  and  heat ;  and 
have  not  always  fixed  hours  either  for  eating  or  lleeping.  From 
thenceforth  he  conceived  the  higheft  pontempt  for  the  athletic 
exercifes  ;  looking  upon  them  as  of  no  fervice  to  the  public, 
ancVconfideiing  them,  from  that  inftant,  as  unworthy  a  ma^ 
pf  any  elevation  of  foul,  happinefs  of  talents,  or  love  or  hi« 
country. 

The  moment  he  quitted  his  governors  and  mailers,  he  en- 
tered arnrong  the  troops  which  the  city  of  Megalopolis  fent  to 
jnake  incurfions  into  Laconia,  in  order  to  plunder  and  bring 
-oiF  from  thence  cattle  and  flaves.  And  in  all  thefe  inroads,  he 
•was  ever  the  firil  that  marched  out,  and  the  lail  who  came  in. 

Durin?  the  intervals  in  which  there  were  no  troops  in  the 
iield,  he  ufed  to  employ  his  kifure  in  hunting,  to  make  him- 
felf  robuft  and  nimble  ;  or  elfe  ufed  to  fpend  liis  hours  in 
throwing  up  and  cultivating  the  ground,  having  a  fine  eftate 
•three  miles  from  the  city,  whither  he  ufed  to  retire  very  fre- 
quently after  dinner  or  fupper.  At  night  he  v.'ould  throw 
himfelf  .on  a  bed  of  ilraw,  like  one  of  his  flaves,  and  fleep  fo 
till  next  day.  The  next  morning,  by  day-break,  he  ufed  to 
go  with  his  vine-dreiTers,  and  work  in  the  vineyard,  or  follow 
the  plough  with  his  peafants.  After  this,  it  was  his  cuilora 
to  return  to  the  city,  and  employ  himfelf  in  public  affairs  with 
|iis  friends  and  the  magiftrates. 

Whatever  he  got  in  wars,  he  expended  either  in  horfes  and 
arms,  or  employed  it  in  ranfoming  the  citizens  who  had  been 
taken  prifoners.  He  endeavoured  to  increafe  his  eftate,  by 
improving  his  lands,  which  of  all  profits  is  the  moft  lawful; 
and  was  not  Gttisfied  with  barely  vifiting  it  now  and  then,  and 
merely  for  diverfion-fake,  but  devoted  his  whole  care  to  it» 
perfuaded  that  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  a  man  of  probity 
and  honour,  than  to  improve  his  own  fortune,  provided  |if 
■^,ces  not  injure  that  of  his  neighbour^ 
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I  muft  entreat  my  readers,  in  order  for  them  to  form  a  right 
judgment  of  Pliilopoemen,  to  convey  themfelves  in  imagination 
back  to  the  ages  I  am  fpeaking  of,  and  to  call  to  mind  v/ith 
what  induftry  all  well-governed  nations,  as  Hebrews,  Perfians, 
Oreeks,  and  Romans,  applied  themfelves  to  the  tilling  of  land 
and  manual  labour  5  and  the  high  eflcem  in  which  fuch  exer- 
cifes  were  had  in  thofe  ages.  It  is  univerfally  known  that  the 
Romans,  after  having  gained  fignal  vi<^orie3,  and  alighted  from 
the  triumphal  car,  crowned  with  laurels  and  glory,  returned 
immediately  to  tlieir  farms,  whence  they  had  been  eledled  to 
command  armies  ;  and  went  to  guide  the  plough  and  oxen, 
with  the  fame  hands  which  had  juft  before  vanquiihed  and 
defeated  their  enemies.  According  to  our  cuftoms  and  way 
of  thinking,  the  exercifes  above  mentioned  are  very  low  and 
contemptible  \  but  it  is  an  unhappinefs  they  fhould  be  thought 
fo.  Luxury,  by  corrupting  our  manners,  has  vitiated  our  judg- 
ments. It  makes  us  confider  as  great  and  valuable,  what  really 
in  itfelf  deferves  nothing  but  contempt ;  and  it  affixes,  on  the 
contrary,  an  idea  of  contempt  and  meannefs,  to  things  of  folid 
beauty  and  real  greatnefs. 

Philopoemen  was  very  fond  of  the  commerce  of  philofo- 
phers,  and  read  their  woi-ks  with  the  greateft  fatisfaclion  ; 
however,  he  did  not  read  them  all  without  didinflion ;  but 
fuch  only  as  could  contribute  to  his  improvement  in  virtue. 
Of  all  the  great  ideas  in  Homer,  he  fought  and  retained  fuch 
only  as  exalt  the  courage,  and  excite  to  §reat  exploits  ;  and 
that  poet  abounds  with  ideas  of  this  kind,'  no  writer  havino- 
ever  painted  valour  in  fuch  ilrong  and  lively  colours.  But 
the  other  works  in  which  Philopoemen  delighted  moil,  were 
thofe  of  Evangelus,  called  the  Taftics,  that  is,  the  art  of  draw- 
ing up  troops  in  battle-array  ;  and  the  hiftories  of  Alexander 
the  great :  For  it  was  his  opinion,  that  words  Ihould  always 
be  made  relative  to  actions,  and  theory  to  practice  ;  having 
very  little  regard  for  thofe  books  that  are  written  merely  to 
fatisfy  a  vain  curiofity,  or  furniib  a  rapid  and  tvanfent  amufe« 
jnent. 

After  he  had  read  the   precepts  and  rules   of  the  Tadics^ 
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he  did  not  value  the  feeing  demonftrations  of  them  in  plans 
drawn  upon  paper,  but  ufed  to  make  the  application  on  the 
fpot,  In  the  feveral  places  he  came  to  ;  For  in  his  marches,  he 
ufed  to  obferve  exaftly  the  portion  of  the  hills  as  well  as  val- 
lies  ;  all  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  ;  the  feveral  different 
forms  and  figures  battalions  and  fquadrons  are  obliged  to  taka 
by  rivulets,  floods,  and  defiles  in  their  way,  which  oblige  them 
to  clufe  or  extend  themfelves  :  And  after  having  refiecled  fe- 
rioufly  on  thefe  particulars,  he  would  difcourfe  on  them  with 
thofe  in  his  company. 

He  was  In  his  thirtieth  year  when  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
attacked  Megalopolis.  We  have  feen  what  courage  and  great- 
nefs  of  foul  he  difplayed  on  that  occafion.  He  fignallzed 
himfelf  no  lefs,  fome  months  after.  In  the  battle  of  Selafia, 
where  Antlgonus  gained  a  famous  victory  over  the  fame  Cleo- 
menes. That  king  of  Ma.cedcn,  charmed  with  fuch  exalted 
merit,  to  which  he  himfelf  had  been  witnefs,  made  him  very 
advantageous  offers,  to  attach  him  to  his  fervice.  However, 
fo  great  was  his  love  for  his  country,  that  he  refufed  them  ; 
not  to  mention  that  he  had  naturally  an  averfion  to  a  court- 
life,  which  not  only  requires  great  fubjeclion  in  the  man  who 
devotes  himfelf  to  It^  but  deprives  him  of  his  liberty.  How- 
ever, as  it  was  impolTible  for  him  to  pafs  his  life  in  indolence 
and  inaftloji,  he  went  into  Crete,  which  was  engaged  in  war, 
to  improve  himfelf  in  the  art  of  war.  Crete  ferved  him  as  an 
excellent  fchool ;  fo  that  he  made  a  great  progrefs  in  it,  and 
acquired  a  perfe<9:  knowledge  in  that  fcience.  He  there  found 
men  of  a  very  warlike  difpofition,  expert  in  combats  of  every 
^ind,  extremely  temperate,  and  inured  to  a  moft  fevere  dif- 
cipline. 

After  having  ferved  for  fome  time  in  the  troops  of  that  ifl- 
and,  he  returned  among  the  Achaeans  who  had  heard  fuch 
great  things  of  him,  that  immediately  upon  his  arrival  he  was 
appointed  general  of  the  horfe.  The  firfl  thing  he  did  was  to 
inquire  into  the  ftate  of  his  forces,  among  whom  he  did  not 
find  the  leaft  order  or  difcipllne.  But  he  could  neither  difiem- 
^Je  nor  fr.fier  fuch  a  degeneracy.    He  himfelf  therefore  wgnt 
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from  city  to  city,  exhorting  particularlj  all  the  young  men, 
infpiring  them  with  fentiments  of  honour,  animating  them  with 
promifes  of  reward,  and  fometimes  employing  feverity  and 
punifhment  when  he  found  them  rehellious  and  ungovernable. 
He  exercifed  and  reviewed  them  often  ;  or  made  them  engage 
in  tournaments,  or  fuch  fports  as  would  admit  of  the  greatefl 
number  of  fpeftators.  By  this  practice  he  foon  made  all  his 
foldiers  fo  robufl;,  expert,  and  couiageous,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  ready  and  nimble,  that  the  feveral  evolutions  and  mo- 
tions, to  the  right,  to  the  left,  or  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
either  of  all  the  fquadrons  together,  or  of  each  trooper  fmgly, 
was  performed  with  fo  much  Ikill  and  eafe,  that  a  fpeclator 
would  almoft  have  concluded,  this  this  cavalry,  like  one  indi- 
vidual body,  moved  itfelf  fpontaneoufly,  at  the  impreflion  of 
one  and  the  fame  will. 

In  the  battle  fought  near  the  city  of  Elis,  the  lafl  we  men- 
tioned, and  in  which  he  commanded  the  horfe,  he  gained 
great  honour  ;  and  it  was  faid  univcrfally,  that  he  was  not  in- 
ferior to  any  of  the  private  foldiers,  with  regard  to  the  ftrength 
and  ardour  of  his  attacks  ;  nor  fhewed  lefs  wifdom  and  pru- 
dence than  the  oldefl  and  moll  experienced  generals  ;  and  that 
therefore  he  was  equally  capable  either  of  fighting  or  com- 
manding. 

Aratus,  indeed,  was  the  firfl;  who  raifed  the  Achaean  league 
to  the  exalted  pitch  of  glory  and  power  it  attained.  Till  he 
rofe,  they  were  weak  and  greatly  defpifed,  becaufe  divided  ; 
and  every  city  among  them  was  ftudious  of  nothing  but  its 
private  intereft.  But  Aratus  made  them  formidable,  by  unit- 
ing and  allying  them  together  ;  and  his  defign  was  to  form  one 
body  and  one  power  of  all  Peloponnefus,  which,  by  this  union, 
would  have  become  invincible.  The  fuccefs  of  his  enterprifes 
was  not  owing  fo  much  to  his  courage  and  intrepidity,  as  to 
his  prudence,  addrefs,  affability,  benevolence  ;  and  which  was 
confidered  as  a  defect  in  his  politics,  to  the  friendfhip  he  con- 
tracted with  foreign  princes,  and  which  indeed  fubjedted  his 
Itate  of  them.  But  the  inflant  Philopoemen  afiumed  the  reins 
of  government,  as  he  was   a  great  captain,  and  had  come  off 
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victorious  in  all  his  former  battles,  he  roufed  the  courage  of 
the  Achaeans  ;  and  finding  they  were  able  to  make  head  alone 
againU;  their  enemies,  he  obliged  them  to  fiiake  off  the  yoke 
of  foreign  powers. 

He  made  a  great  number  of  improvements  in  the  difcipline 
of  the  Achaean  troops,  and  changed  the  manner  of  their  ex- 
ercife,  and  their  arms,  which  had  a  great  many  defefts.  He 
©bliged  them  to  ufe  large  and  ponderous  iliields  ;  gave  them 
flrong  lances,  helmets,  and  armour  for  the  breaft  and  thigh  ^ 
and  thereby  accuftomed  them  to  fight  vigoroufly  and  gain 
ground,  inftead  of  hovering  and  flying  about  like  light-armed 
troops,  who  rather  ikirmifli  than  fight  in  line  of  battle. 

He  afterwards  endeavoured  at  another  improvement,  which 
was  much  more  difficult  as  well  as  more  important  in  one 
fenfe,  and  this  was  to  curb  and  reflrain  their  luxury,  and  ex- 
cpffive  profufion  and  expence.  I  fay,  to  reflrain  ;  imagining 
that  it  woixld  not  be  pofiible  for  him  to  eradicate  their  violent 
fondnefs  for  drefs  and  outward  ornaments.  He  began  by  fub-f 
ftituting  a  different  obje£l  in  their  place,  by  infpiring  them 
with  a  love  for  another  kind  of  magnificence,  viz.  to  diflin- 
guifh  themfelves  by  their  horfes,  their  arms,  and  other  things 
relating  to  war.  This  ardour  had  an  effeft  even  on  their  wo- 
men, who  now  fpent  their  whole  time  in  working  for  their 
hu{bands  or  children.  The  only  things  now  feen  in  their  hands 
were  helmets,  which  they  adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers 
tinged  with  the  brighteft  dyes  \  coats  of  mail  for  horfemen, 
and  cloaks  for  the  foldiers  j  all  which  they  embroidered.  The 
bare  fight  of  thefe  habits  inflamed  their  courage,  breathed  in 
them  a  ftrong  defire  to  defy  the  greateft  dangers,  and  a  kind 
of  impatience  to  fly  in  queft  of  glory.  Pomp  in  all  other  things, 
which  attrafl  the  eye,  fays  Plutarch,  infallibly  induces  luxury  j 
and  infpires  all  thofe  who  take  a  pleafure  in  gazing  upon  it, 
with  a  fecret  effeminacy  and  indolence:  The  fenfes,  inchant- 
ed  and  dazzled  by  thefe  deceitful  charms,  confpiring  to  feduce 
Ac  mind  itfelf,  and  to  enervate  it  by  their  foft  infinuations. 
Put,  on  the  contrary,  that  magnificence,  whofe  objeft  is  arrns^ 
fliimates  and  exalts  courage. 
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Philopoetnen  is  not  the  only  great  man  who  had  this  way  of 
thinking.  ^  Plutarch  obierves,  that  Brutus,  who  had  accuf- 
tomed  his  CiHcers  not  to  be  fuperfluous  on  any  other  occafion, 
was  perfuaded  that  the  richnefs  and  fplendor  of  the  armour 
and  weapons  which  foldiers  have  always  in  their  hands,  or  oa 
their  bodies,  exalt  the  courage  of  men  who  are  naturally 
brave  and  ambitious  ;  and  engages  fuch  as  are  of  a  covetous 
temper  to  exert  themfelves  the  more  in  fight,  in  order  to  de- 
fend their  arms,  which  they  look  upon  as  a  precious  and  ho- 
nourable profeffion.  The  author  in  queilion  tells  us,  that  the 
circumflance  which  gained  Sertorius  the  afieclion  of  the  Spa- 
niards, was,  his  bellowing  on  them,  with  a  very  liberal  hand, 
gold  and  filver  to  adorn  their  helmets,  and  enrich  their  fliields. 
This  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  *  Caefar,  who  always  gave  his 
foldiers  arras  that  glitiercd  with  gold  and  lilver ;  and  this  he 
did  not  only  for  pomp  and  fplendor,  but  that  they  might  aft 
with  greater  courage  in  battle,  for  the  defence  of  arms  of  fo 
great  a  value. 

Hov/ever,  I  muft  not  omit  obferving,  that  generals,  no  lels 
renowned  than  thofe  we  have  mentioned,  differed  in  opinion 
from  them.  ^  Mithridates,  taught  by  his  misfortunes,  of  the 
little  advantage  which  fplendor  is  to  an  arrny,  would  not  al- 
Jow  fuch  arms  as  were  gilded  and  enriched  with  precious 
ftones  ;  9rui  began  to  coniider  them  as  the  riches  of  the  con- 
queror, and  not  the  llrength  of  thofe  who  wore  them.  Pa- 
pirius,  the  famous  dictator,  who,  by  defeating  the  Samnites, 
repaid  the  affront  which  the  Romans  had  received  at  the  Fur* 
cae  Caudinae,  faid  f  to  his  troops,  that  it  was  proper  for  a 
foldier  to  appear  v.ith  a  rough  and  ilera  afpe£l ;  that  ornaments 
of  gold  and  filver  ill  became  him  ;  and  that  Heel  and  bravery 

2  Plut.  in  Brut.  p.  loC'I.  3  Ibid,  in  LucuUo.  p.  496. 

*  fial)tbat  tarn  cultos  niilites,  ut  argento  et  auro  politis  armis  ornaret,  Smnl 
tt  ad  fpeciem,  et  quo  tenaciores  eorum  in  praelio  effent  metu  damni.  Sueton  ia 
Jul.  Caefar.  c.  67. 

f  Horridum  militem  effe  debere,  non  coelatum  auro  argentoque,  fed  ferro  et 
animis  fretum.  Quippe  ilia  pracdam  vcilus  quant  arnia  effe  ;  nitentia  ante  rem, 
deformia  inter  fanguiiiem  et  vulnera.  Virtutem  effe  militis  dccus,  et  omnia  ilia 
viiSoriara  fequi ;  et  ditetr.  hoftea)  <jU3mvis  pauperis  viitoris,  praemiura  effe.  Livj 
\,  uj.  p.  40, 
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ought  to  form  his  glory  and  pride.  And  indeed,  adds  he,  gold 
«,nd  filver  are  rather  fpoils  than  arms.  Thefe  ornaments  daz- 
zle the  eye  before  the  battle ;  but  make  a  moft  hideous  ap- 
pearance in  the  midft  of  blood  and  flaughter.  The  foldier's 
ornament  is  his  valour;  the  reft  is  always  %  mfequential  of  vic- 
tory. A  rich  enemy  falls  a  prey  to  the  conqueror,  how  poor 
foever  he  may  be.  It  is  well  known,  that  *  Alexander  the 
Great  entertained  the  fame  idea  of  the  richnefs  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  arms  of  the  Perfians. 

In  this  oppofition  of  opinions,  it  does  not  become  me  to 
■  pronounce,  which  of  thofe  great  men  had  the  moft  juft  way 
of  thinking.  But  however  this  be,  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
judgment  of  Philopoemen,  who,  feeing  luxury  prevalent  and 
eftablillied  in  his  country,  did  not  think  it  advifeable  to  banifli 
it  entirely  ;  but  contented  himfelf  with  directing  it  to  an  ob- 
jeft  more  laudable  in  itfelf,  and  more  worthy  of  brave  men. 

After  Philopoemen  had  accuftomed  the  young  men  to  make 
their  fplendor  confift  in  tliat  of  their  arms,  he  himfelf  exercif- 
•cd  and  formed  them  very  carefully  in  all  the  parts  of  milita- 
ty  difclpline.  On  the  other  fide,  the  youths  were  very  attentive 
to  the  enftrudlions  he  gave  them  concerning  military  evolu- 
tions ;  whence  there  arofe  a  kind  of  emulation  among  them, 
which  fliould  execute  them  with  the  greateft  eafe  and  dili- 
gence. They  were  prodigioully  pleafed  with  the  manner  of 
drawing  up  in  order  of  battle,  which  he  taught  them  ;  becaufe 
they  conceived,  that  where  the  ranks  were  fo  very  clofe,  they 
•would  be  the  more  difficult  to  break ;  and  their  arms,  though 
53iuch  more  ponderous  than  before,  felt  much  lighter,  becaufe 
•they  took  greater  delight  in  carrying  them,  from  their  fplendor 
and  beauty  ;  and  for  this  reafon  they  panted  to  try  them,  and 
to  fee  them  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies. 

It  muft  be  confefTed  that  Philopoemen,  in  what  light  foever 
we  view  him,  is  a  great  captain,  and  a  noble  pattern  for  the 
imitation  of  all  who  embrace  a  military  lifcv     I  cannot  too 

f  Aciem  hoflium  aiiro  purpuraque  fulgentem  intuerl  jubebat,  praedam  ron  ar- 
ma  geftanteni.  Trent,  et  imbellibus  feminis  auruni  viri  eripereiit.  Q^  Curt.  ]. 
iii.  CIO. 
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ftrongly  exhort  young  officers  and  noblemen  to  ftud j  diligently 
fo  perfeiSl  a  model,  and  to  imitate  him  in  all  thofe  things  in 
which  he  is  laiitable  by  them.  Oar  young  noblemen  are  fulL 
of  courage,  fentimcnts  of  honour,  love  of  their  country,  and 
zeal  for  their  p:  ince  ;  The  war  which  broke  out  fo  fuddenly  ia 
Europe,  and  to  which  they  fly  with  incredible  ardour,  is  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  this,  and  efpecially  their  behaviour  in  Italy 
and  on  the  Rhine.  They  have  fire,  vivacity,  genius  ;  and  do 
not  want  talents  and  qualities  capable  of  ralfing  them  to  what- 
ever is  greateft  :  But  then  they  fometimes  want  a  manly  and 
vigorous  education,  which  alone  can  form  great  men  in  every 
kind.  Our  manners  being  unhappily  turned,  througlua  tafte 
which  prevails  almoft  univerfally,  towards  effeminacy,  plea- 
fures,  and  luxury,  the  admiration  of  things  trifling  in  them- 
felves,  and  a  fondnefs  for  falfe  fplendor,  enervate  our  courage 
in  our  moll  tender  years,  and  blunt  the  edge  of  that  valour  of 
ancient  Gaul,  which  was  once  natural  to  us. 

Were  the  youth  among  our  nobility  educated  like  Philopoe- 
men,  fo  far,  I  mean,  as  is  confiftent  with  our  manners  ;  were 
they  to  imbibe  in  their  early  years  an  inclination  for  iludies  of 
a  folid  kind,  fuch  as  philofophy,  hifliory,  and  polity  ;  were  they 
to  propofe  as  models  for  their  imitation  the  many  illuflrious 
generals  which  the  lafl  age  produced  ;  were  they  to  put  them- 
felves  under  the  difcipline  of  thofe  who  are  now  the  ornament 
and  glory  of  our  nation ;  and  would  they  once  duly  confider, 
that  true  greatnefs  does  not  confiil  in  furpaifing  others  merely 
in  pomp  and  profufion,  but  in  diftingui&ing  tliemfelves  by  fo- 
lid merit ;  in  fine,  were  they  to  make  it  their  delight  and  glory 
to  perfect  themfelves  in  the  military  knowledge,  to  fiudy  it  in 
all  its  parts,  and  acquire  the  true  fcope  and  defign  of  it,  with- 
out omitting  any  of  the  means  which  conduce  to  their  perfection 
in  it ;  how  illuflrious  a  fet  of  officers,  commanders,  and  heroes, 
would  France  produce  I  One  fingle  man  infpired  the  breafl  of 
the  Achaeans  with  this  ardour  and  emulation.  How  much 
were  it  to  be  wilhed,  and  why  fhould  we  not  wifh  it  ?  that 
fome  one  of  our  princes,  great  in  all  things,  in  valour  as  well 
as  birth,  would  revive  in  our  axmies  this  tafle  of  the  an^ient^, 
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for  fimpllcity,  frugality,  and  generolity  ;  and  direft  the  tafte  of 
the  French  nation  to  things  truly  beautiful,  folid,  and  juil  \ 
All  conquefts  would  be  infinitely  flioi  t  of  fuch  a  glory. 


SECTION    VI. 

Expedition  of  PHI.LIP  and  Sulpjtius.  A  Digression  of 
FoLTBius  upon  Signals  -made  by  Fire. 

vV^ E^  have  already  faid,  that  Sulpitius  the  proconful,  and  king 
Attains,  had  continued  in  winter  quarters  at  i^gina.  As  fooil 
as  fpring  appeared,  they  had  quitted  them,  and  failed  to  LemnoS 
•with  their  fleets,  which  together  amounted  to  lixty  gallies. 
Philip,  on  the  other  fide,  that  he  might  be  able  to  oppofe  the 
enemy  either  by  fea  or  land,  advanced  towards  Demetrias, 
whither  the  ambafl'adors  of  the  allies  came  from  all  parts,  to 
implore  his  aid  in  the  imminent  danger  to  which  they  were 
expofed.  Philip  gave  them  a  favourable  reception  ;  and  pro- 
mifed  to  furniih  them  with  fuch  fuccours  as  the  prefent  junc- 
ture, and  the  necelTity  of  their  affairs,  might  require.  He  kept 
his  promife ;  and  fenl  bodies  of  foldiers  into  different  places,  to 
fecure  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  He  repaired  to 
Scotufa,  and  made  his  troops  march  thither  from  LarifTa, 
■which  lies  very  near  it ;  and  then  returned  to  Demetrias.  And 
in  order  to  give  feafonable  fuccour  to  fuch  of  his  allies  as 
fliould  be  attacked,  he  fixed  fignals  in  Phocis,  Euboea,  and  in 
the  littte  ifland  of  Peparethos  ;  and  placed,  in  that  part  where 
he  lay,  on  Tifaeum,  a  very  lefty  mountain  of  ThelTaly,  men 
to  obferve  them,  that  he  might  have  fpeedy  notice  of  the  ene-r 
my's  march,  and  of  the  places  he  might  deiign  to  attack.  I 
fliall  explain  thefe  fignals  hereafter. 

The  proconful  and  king  Attalus  advanced  towards  Euboea, 
and  laid  liese  to  Oraea,  one  of  its  chief  cities.  It  was  defended 
by  two  caftles  flrongly  fortified,  and  was  able  to  hold  out  a 
long  time  ;  but  Plator,  who  commanded  it  under  Philip,  fur~ 
rendered  it  treacheroufly  to  the  beiiegers.  He  had  purpofely 

b  A.  M.  37r)7.  Aat.  J.  C  io;.  Polyb.  1.  x.  p.  612—614.  Liv,  1.  xxviii- 
n.5-8. 
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made  the  iignals  too  late,  that  Philip  might  not  have  an  op- 
portunity of  fuccouring  it.  But  the  fame  did  not  happen  to 
Chalcis,  which  Sulpitius  befieged  immediately  after  the  taking 
of  Oraea.  The  fignals  were  made  very  feafonably  there  j  and 
the  commander,  deaf  and  inacceflible  to  the  offers  of  the  pro- 
conful,  prepared  for  a  ftout  defence.  Sulpitius  perceived  that 
he  had  made  an  imprudent  attempt,  and  was  fo  wife  as  to  de- 
fid  immediately  from  it.  The  city  was  ftrongly  fortified  in 
itfelf ;  and  befides,  fituated  on  the  Euripus,  that  famous  ftrait, 
*  in  which  the  fea  does  not  ebb  and  flow  feven  times  every 
day,  at  fixed  and  dated  hours,  as,  fays  Livy,  is  commonly  re- 
ported, but  irregularly,  whilft  the  waves  roll  on  all  fides  with 
fo  much  impetuofity,  that  they  feem  like  torrents  falling  pre- 
cipitately from  the  mountains  ;  fo  that  (hips  can  never  ride 
there  in  fafety. 

Attains  befieged  Opuntus,  a  city  fituated  not  far  from  the 
fea-fidc%  among  the  Locrians,  in  Achaia.  Philip  advanced  with 
incredible  diligence  to  its  aid,  having  marched  upwards  of  f 
fixty  miles  in  one  day.  The  city  had  been  jufl  taken  before 
he  arrived  at  it  ;  and  he  might  have  furprifed  Attalus,  who 
was  employed  in  plundering  the  place,  had  not  the  latter,  the 
indant  he  heard  of  his  approach,  retired  with  great  precipita- 
tion.    However,  Philip  purfued  him  to  the  fea-fide. 

Attalus  having  retired  to  Oraea,  and  received  advice  there, 
that  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia  had  entered  his  territories,  he  i-e- 
turned  towards  Afia,  and  Sulpitius  to  the  iiland  of  iEgiua. 
Philip,  after  having  taken  fome  fmall  cities,  andfrudrated  the 
project  of  Machanidas,  the  Spartan  tyrant,  who  defigned  to 
attack  the  people  of  Elis,  who  were  employed  in  preparing  for 
the  foleraniz,ation  of  the  Olympic  games,  he  repaired  to  the 
aflembly  of  the  Achaeans,  which  was  held  at  iEgium,  where  he 
expected  to  find  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  to  join  it  with  his 

•  Haud  alia  infefcior  claE  flatjo  eft.  Nam  et  venti  ab  utriufcjue  terrae  prae- 
altis  montibu5  fubiti  ac  proccUofi  fe  dejiciunt,  et  fretum  ipfum  Earipi,  non  fep- 
ties  die,  ficut  fama  fert,  temporibus  flatis  reciprocat ;  fed  temere,  in  inodum  ven- 
ti nunc  hue  nunc  illuc  rerfo  man,  velut  monte  praecipiti  devolutas  torrens  rapi- 
•nir.     Ita  nee  no<fle,  nee  die,  quies  navibus  datur.     Liv. 

f  So  LIvv  \vis  it :   which  u  certainly  a  prodigioti*  day's  march  for  as  army- 
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own  ;  but  advice  being  brought,  that  the  fhlps  of  the  Romans 
and  kins;  Attalus  were  failed  away,  his  did  the  fame. 

*  Philip  was  truely  grieved  to  find,  that  though  he  employed 
the  utmoft  diligence  in  all  his  projects,  he  always  came  too 
late  to  put  them  in  execution  ;  fortune,  would  he  fay,  taking 
a  pleafure  in  bereaving  him  of  every  opportunity,  and  in  iruf- 
trating  all  [his  incurfions  and  expeditions.  However,  he  con- 
cealed his  uneafinefs  from  the  aflembly,  and  fpoke  with  an  air 
of  confidence  and  refolution.  Having  called  the  gods  and  men 
to  witnefs,  that  he  had  never  neglected  any  opportunity  of 
marching  out,  on  all  occaiions,  in  quefl:  of  an  enemy  ;  he  ad- 
ded, that  he  did  not  know  which  fide  ufed  the  greatell  dif- 
patch;  whecher  himfelf  in  flying  to  the  aid  of  his  allies,  or  his 
enemies  in  efcaping  his  purfuits:  That  this  was  a  tacit  confef- 
fion  that  they  thought  themfelves  inferior  to  him  in  ilrengthj 
neverthelefs,  that  he  hoped  foon  to  gain  fo  compk-Le  a  victory 
over  them,  as  would  evidently  demonilrate  his  fuperiority. 
This  fpeech  greatly  encouraged  the  allies  :  After  having  given 
the  neceffary  orders,  and  made  fome  expeditions  of  no  great 
importance,  he  returned  into  Macedonia,  to  carry  on  the  war 
againfl  the  Dardanians. 

Digression  of  Polybius,  on  the  Signals  77iade  hy  Fire. 

The  fubject  which  Polybius  here  treats  is  curious  enough  in 
itfelf ;  and  befides,  it  bears  fo  near  a  relation  to  the  fads  I  anl 
now  relating,  as  to  excufe  my  introducing  a  digreffion,  that 
will  not  be  of  a  great  length,  and  which  the  reader  may  pafs 
over  if  he  finds  it  tedious.  I  IhiU  repeat  it  almoft  literally  as 
I  find  it  in  Polybius.  Livy,  in  his  account  of  the  particulars 
above  related,  and  which  he  copied  almoft  verbatim  from  Poly- 
bius, f  mentions  the  fame  fignals  made  by  fire :  But  then  he  only 

*  Philipus  moereliat  et  angebatur,  cum  ad  omnia  ipfc  raptim  iflet,  iiulli  tamen 
fe  rei  in  tempore  occuriffo  ;  et  rapientcm  omnia  ex  oculis  eluiiffe  celerilatem  luam 
fortunain.     Liv. 

f  Philippus,  ut  ad  omncs  hoRium  motus  pofTet  occurere,  in  PhociJem  atque 
Euboeam,  et  Peparethum  mittit,  qui  loca  aka  eligerent,  unde  editi  ignes  appa- 
rerent :  ipfe  in  Tifaeo  (mens  eft  in  altituilinem  ingentem  cacun\inis  edit)  fpecii- 
laio  pofiiit,  ut  ignibus  protul  fublatis,  lignum,  ubi  quid  moliixntur,  ho.les,  mo- 
mento  tcmporis  accipcrct.    Liv.  1.  xxviii.  n.  j. 
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hints  at  them,  becaufe;  as  they  were  not  invented  by  the  Ro- 
mans, confequently  this  was  a  fubjecl  which  did  not  relate  fo 
immediately  to  the  hiftory  he  was  writing.  But  this  artifice 
of  the  fignals,  which  is  a  part  of  the  art  of  war,  belongs  pro- 
perly to  the  hiftory  of  the  Greeks,  and  fhews  to  how  great  a 
perfection  tliey  had  carried  all  the  parts  of  that  noble  art,  the 
judicious  refleclions  tliey  had  formed  in  all  things  relative  to 
it,  and  the  ailonifhing  progrefs  they  had  made  ^^  in  refpeft  to 
the  conflruftion  of  machines  of  war,  different  kinds  of  armour, 
a.nd  military  fignals. 

As  the  making  of  fignals  by  fire,  fays  Polybius,  though  of 
great  ufe  in  war,  has  hitherto  not  been  treated  with  any  accu- 
jacy,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  proper  to  pafs  over  them  fuper- 
ficially,  but  to  dwell  a  little  upon  that  head,  in  order  to  give 
my  readers  a  more  perfect  idea  of  it. 

It  is  a  truth  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  opportunity  is 
of  great  advantage  in  all  things,  but  efpecially  in  war.  Now 
among  the  feveral  things  which  have  been  invented  to  enable 
men  to  feize  it,  nothing  can  be  more  conducive  to  that  end 
than  fignals  made  by  fire.  Whether  tranfaclions  have  hap- 
pened but  a  iittl-e  before,  or  are  then  tranfacling,  they  may, 
by  this  method,  be  very  eafily  made  known,  at  places  dillant 
three  or  four  days  journey  from  where  they  happened,  and 
fometimes  at  a  If  ill  greater  diftauce  ;  and  by  this  help,  the  ne- 
celTary  aids  may  be  obtained  in  time. 

Formerly,  this  method  of  giving  notice  was  of  very  little  ad- 
vantage, becaufe  of  its  too  great  fimplicity.  For,  in  order  to 
i  the  making  ufe  of  it,  it  was  neceiTary  that  certain  fignals  fhculd 
j  be  agreed  upon  :  And  as  events  are  infinitely  various,  it  was 
i  irapoilible  to  communicate  the  greatefl  part  of  them  by  this 
[•  method.  As  for  inflance,  not  to  depart  from  the  prefenthif- 
\  tory,  it  was  very  eafy  to  make  known,  at  a  diflance,  that  a  fleet 
||  was  arrived  at  Oraea,  at  Peparethos,  or  atChaicis  ;  becaufe  the 
parties  whom  it  concerned  had  forefeen  this,  and  accordingly 
had  agreed  upon  fach  fignals  as  might  denote  it.  But  an  un- 
expected infurre£tion,  a  treafon,  an  horrid  murder  committed 
in  a  city,  and  fuch  like  accidents  as  happen  but  too  often,  and 
Filume  VI,  ^'  B  b 

,.-  P.j'yb.  !.  X.  p.  614—618. 
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which  cannot  be  forefeen  ;  this  kind  of  events,  which  require 
immediate  conllderation  and  remedy,  cannot  be  fignified  by  a 
beacon:  For  it  is  not  pollible  to  agree  upon  a  fignal  for  fuch 
events  as  it  is  impolTxble  to  forefee. 

7?i.neas  *,  who  wrote  a  trcatife  on  the  duties  of  a  general,  en- 
deavoured to  complete  what  was  wanting  on  this  occafion  ;  but 
he  was  far  from  fucceeding  fo  well  as  could  have  been  wifhed, 
or  as  he  himfelf  had  propofed,  of  which  the  reader  may  now 
judge. 

Thofe,  fays  he,  who  would  give  fignals  to  one  another,  upon 
affairs  of  importance,  mufl  firll  prepare  tv/o  veflels  of  earth, 
exadVly  equal  in  breadth  and  depth  :  And  they  need  be  but  four 
feet  and  an  half  deep,  and  a  foot  and  an  half  wide.  They  then 
muft  take  pieces  of  cork,  proportioned  to  the  mouth  of  thefe 
veirels,  but  not  quite  fo  wide,  that  they  may  be  let  down  with 
eafe  to  the  bottom  of  thefe  veffeb.  They  next  fix,  in  the 
middle  of  this  cork,  a  ftick,  which  mufl  be  of  equal  fiz,e  in 
both  thefe  vefTels.  This  (lick  mull  be  divided  exaftly  and  dif- 
tinftly  by  fpaces  of  three  inches  each,  in  order  that  fuch  events 
as  generally  happen  in  war  may  be  written  on  them.  For  ex-? 
ample,  in  one  of  thefe  intervals  the  following  words  may  be 
written  :  "  A  body  of  horfe  are  marched  into  the  country."  On 
another  :  "  A  body  of  infantry,  heavily  armed,  are  arrived 
"  hither."  On  a  third  :  "  Infantry  lightly  armed."  On  a 
fourth  :  "  Horfe  and  foot."  On  another  :  "  Ships."  Then 
*'  Provifions  ;"  and  fo  on,  till  all  the  events,  which  may  pro- 
bably happen  in  the  v-/^ar  that  is  carrying  on,  are  written 
down  in  thefe  intervals. 

This  being  done,  each  of  the  two  velTels  mufl  have  a  little 
tube  or  cock  of  equal  bignefs,  to  let  out  the  water  in  equal 
proportion.  Then,  the  two  vefTels  mufl  be  filled  with  water; 
the  pieces  of  cork,  with  their  flicks  thru  ft  through  them,  mull 
be  laid  upon  them,  and  the  cocks  mufl  be  opened.    Now,  it  is 

*  ^neas  was  contemporary  with  Anflotlc.  He  wrote  a  treatifc  on  (he  art  of 
war.  Cincas,  one  of  Pyrrhus's  counfellor?,  made  an  abridgement  cf  it.  Pyr- 
rhus  alfo  wrote  on  the  fame  fubjedt.  iEL'an.  Ta«fl.  cap.  I.  Cicero  mentions  the 
two  laft  in  one  of  his  epiftles.  "  Siimmum  me  ducem  literae  tuae  reddiderunt,. 
•'  Plane  nefciebam  te  tarn  peritum  efle  rci  mih'taris.  Pyrrhi  te  libros  et  Cincas 
*'  video  leftitafle."     JJb.  ix.  Fpifl.  25.  ud  Panir,  Poctani, 
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plain,  that  as  thefe  veffels  are  equal,  the  corks  will  fink,  and 
the  Hicks  defcend  lower  in  the  veffels,  in  proportion  as  thej 
€mptj  themfelves.  But  to  be  more  certain  of  this  exaflnefs, 
it  will  be  proper  to  make  the  experiment  firft,  and  to  examine 
whether  all  things  correfpond  and  agree  together,  bj  an  uni- 
form execution  on  both  lides. 

When  they  are  well  affured  of  this,  the  two  veffels  muft  be 
carried  to  the  two  places  where  the  fignals  are  to  be  made  and 
obferved  :  Water  is  poured  in,  and  the  corks  and  flicks  are 
■put  in  the  veffels.  In  proportion  as  any  of  the  events  which 
are  written  on  the  fticks  fliall  happen,  a  torch,  or  other  light, 
is  raifed,  which  muft  be  held  aloft,  tillfuch  time  as  another  is 
raifed  by  the  party  to  whom  it  is  diredled.  This  firft  fignal 
is  only  to  give  notice  that  both  parties  are  ready  and  attentive. 
Then  the  torch  or  ether  light  muft  be  taken  away,  and  the 
cocks  fet  open.  When  the  intervaf,  that  is,  that  part  of  the 
flick  where  the  event  of  which  notice  is  to  be  given  is 
written,  ihall  be  fallen  to  a  level  with  the  veffels,  then  the  man 
who  gives  the  lignal  lifts  up  his  torch ;  and  on  the  other  fide, 
the  correfpondent  fignal-maker  immediately  turns  the  cock  of 
his  veffel,  and  looks  at  what  is  writ  on  that  part  of  the  ftick 
which  touches  the  mouth  of  the  veffel  ;  on  which  occafion.  If 
every  thing  has  been  executed  exadlly  and  equally  on  both 
fides,  both  will  read  the  fame  thing. 

Although  this  method  differs  from  that  which  was  pra£lifed 
in  early  ages,  in  which  men  agreed  only  upon  a  fingle  fignal, 
which  was  to  denote  the  event  the  other  party  defired  to  be 
informed  of,  and  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  it  neverthelefs 
was  too  vague  and  indeterminate.  For  it  is  impoffible  to  fore- 
fee  all  the  accidents  that  may  happen  in  a  war ;  and  though 
they  could  be  forefeen,  there  would  be  no  poffibillty  of  writ- 
ing them  all  on  a  piece  of  ftick,  Befides,  wlien  any  unexpec- 
ted accident  fhould  happen,  how  could  notice  be  given  of  it 
according  to  this  method  ?  To  this  I  may  add,  that  the  in- 
fcription  on  the  ftick  is  no  ways  exa£l  and  circumftantial.  We 
are  not  told  how  many  horfe  and  foot  are  come  ;  what  part  of 
the  ccunin-  they  are  in  ;  how  maiiy  fhips  are  arrived  -,  nor  the 

B  b  ij 
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quantity  of  provifions  we  have.  For  before  tliefe  feveral  par- 
ticulars could  be  written  on  the  ftick,  they  mufl  have  been 
forefeen,  which  was  altogether  impcffible,  though  mod  effen- 
tial  ;  and  how  can  fuccours  be  fent,  when  it  is  not  known  how 
many  enemies  are  to  be  oppofed,  nor  in  what  part  of  the 
country  they  are  ?  How  mufl  a  party  either  confide  in  or  doubt 
their  own  flrength  ?  In  a  word,  how  will  they  know  what  to 
do,  when  they  are  not  told  how  many  fliips,  or  what  qxiantity 
of  provifions  are  come  from  the  enemy  ? 

The  lafl  method  was  invented  by  Cleoxenes,  which  others 
afcribe  to  Democlitus ;  however  we  have  improved  it,  fays 
Polybius,  who  continues  the  ,fole  fpeaker  upon  this  head. 
This  fixes  every  circumflance,  and  enables  us  to  give  notice  of 
whatfoever  happens.  The  only  thing  required,  is  great  care 
and  exa£tnefs.     This  method  is  as  follows  : 

The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  mud  bf  taken  and 
divided  into  five  parts  :  and  thefe  mull  be  fixed  on  a  board, 
from  top  to  bottom,  in  their  natural  order  on  five  columes  ; 
five  letters  in  each  column,  thelail  excepted,  which  is  to  have 
but  four. 

The  alphabet  being  difpofed  in  this  manner,  the  man  who 
is  to  make  the  fignal  mufl  begin  by  fhevv^ing  two  torches  or 
lights  ;  and  thefe  he  mufl  hold   aloft   till  the  other  party  has 
alfo  Ihewn  two  lights.     This  firfl  fignal  is  only  to  fjiew  that 
both  fides  are  ready;  after  which  the  lights  mull  be  removed. 
The  affair  now   is,   to  make  the  other  party  read,  in  this 
alphabet,  the  advices  we  want  to  acquaint  them  with.     The 
perfon  who  gives  the  fignal,  fliall  hold  up  torches   to  his   left, 
in  order  to  denote  to  the  correfpondent  party,  from  which  of 
the  columns  he  mud  take  letterg,  to  ^yrite  them  down  in  pro- 
portion as  they  fliall  be  pointed  out  to  him  ;  fa  that  if  it  is  the 
fird  column,  he   only  holds   up  one  torch  ;  if  the  fecond,  he 
Hiews  two,  and  lb  on,  and  always  to   the  left.     He  mud  do 
the  fame  to  the   right  hand,  to  point  out  to  the  perfon  whp 
receives  the  fignal,  which  letter  in  the  column  he  mud  obferve 
and  write  down.     This  both  parties  mud  agree  upon  between 
them. 
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Thefe  fevercil  things  being  fixed,  and  each  of  them  got  to 
his  poll,  the  man  who  gives  the  fignal  muil  have  a  *  geome- 
trical inflfument  with  two  tubes,  in  order  that  he  may  know 
by  one  of  them  the  right,  and  by  the  other  the  left  of  him 
who  is  to  anfwer.  The  board  muft  be  fet  up  near  to  this  in- 
ftrument ;  and  to  the  right  and  left  a  folid  muft  be  raifed  ten 
feet  broad,  and  about  the  height  of  a  man  ;  in  order  that  the 
torches,  which  fliall  be  lifted  up  over  it,  may  fpread  a  ftrong, 
clear  light ;  and  that  when  they  are  to  be  lowered,  they  may 
be  entirely  hid  behind  them. 

All  things  being  thus  difpofed  on  each  fide,  I  will  fuppofe, 
for  inftance,  that  advice  is  to  be  given,  that  "  an  hundred 
*'  Cretans,  or  Kretans,  are  gone  over  to  the  enemy."  Firft, 
he  muft  make  choice  of  fuch  words  as  will  exprefs  what  is  here 
faid  in  the  feweft  letters  poffible,  as  "  Cretans,  or  Kretans  f , 
•'  an  hundred  have  deferted,"  which  expreffes  the  very  fame 
idea  in  much  fewer  letters. 

The  firft  letter  is  a  K,  which  is  in  the  fecond  column.  Two 
torches  muft  therefore  be  lifted  to  the  left,  to  inform  the  per- 
fon  who  receives  the  iignal,  that  he  muft  look  into  the  fecond 
column.  He  then  muft  lift  up  five  torches  to  the  right,  to 
denote  that  the  letter  fought  for  is  the  fifth  of  the  fecond  co- 
lumn, that  is,  a  K. 

Afterwards,  four  torches  muft  be  held  up  to  the  left,  to  point 
out  the  P  X  which  is  in  the  fourth  column  ;  then  two  to  the 
right,  to  denote  that  this  letter  is  the  fecond  of  the  fourth 
column.  The  fame  muft  be  obferved  with  refpect  to  the  reft 
of  the  letters. 

By  this  method,  every  event  that  comes  to  pafs  may  be  de- 
noted in  a  fixed  and  determinate  manner.  The  reafon  why 
two  fets  of  lights  are  ufed,  is,  becaufe  every  letter  muft  be 
pointed  out  tw^ice  ;  the  firft,  to  denote  the  column  to  which  it 
belongs  ;  and  the  fecond,  to  ftiew  its  place  in  order  in  the 
columns  pointed  out.     If  the  perfons  employed  on  thefe  oc- 

B  b  iij 

*  The  figure  of  it  is  annexed  at  the  end  of  this  little  treatife. 
f  The  words  are  difpofed  in  this  manner  in  the  Greek, 
\  This  is  the  capital  letter  R  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
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cafions  obferve  the  rules  here  laid  down,  they  will  give  exa£l 
notice  :  But  it  mull  be  pradlifed  a  long  time,  before  they  will 
be  able  to  be  very  quick  and  exadl  in  the  operation. 

This  is  what  is  propofed  by  Polybius,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
was  a  great  foldier  and  politician  ;  and  for  this  reafon  his  hints 
ought  to  be  valued.  They  might  be  improved  and  put  in  prac- 
tice on  a  great  many  occafions.  Thefe  fignals  were  employed 
in  a  mountanious  country. 

A  pamphlet  was  lent  me,  printed  in  1702,  and  intitled, 
"  The  art  of  making  fignals  both  by  fea  and  land."  The 
pamphlet  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  by  the  Sieur  Marcel, 
commiffioner  of  the  navy  at  Aries.  This  author  affirms,  that 
he  commilnicated  feveral  times,  at  the  diftance  of  two  leagues, 
in  as  fhort  a  fpace  of  time  as  a  man  could  write  down,  and 
form  exactly  the  letters  contained  in  the  advice  he  would  com- 
municate, an  unexpe£led  piece  of  news  that  took  up  a  page  ia 
writing. 

^I  cannot  fay  what  this  new  invention  was,  nor  what  fuccefs 
it  met  with  ;  but  in  my  opinion  fuch  difcoveries  as  thefe  ought 
not  to  be  neglected.  In  all  ages  and  nations,  men  have  been 
very  defirous  of  finding  out  and  employing  methods  for  re- 
ceiving or  communicating  fpeedy  advices  ;  and  of  thefe,  fignals 
by  fire  are  one  of  the  principal. 

^  In  the  fabulous  times,  when  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus 
murdered  all  their  hufbands  in  one  night,  Hypermneftra  ex- 
cepted, who  fpared  Lynceus,  it  is  related,  that  both  flying, 
and  each  being  arrived  at  a  place  of  fafety,  they  informed 
one  another  of  it  by  fignals  made  by  fire  ;  and  that  this  cir- 
cumflance  gave  rife  to  the  feflival  of  torches  efliabliflied  in 
Argos. 

Agamemnon,  at  his  fetting  out  for  the  Trojan  expedition, 
had  promifed  Clytemneftra,  that  the  very  day  the  city  fliiould 
be  taken,  he  would  give  notice  of  the  vidlory  by  fires  kindled 
for  that  purpofe.  He  kept  his  word,  as  appears  from  the  tra- 
gedy of  T^fchylus,  which  takes  its  name  from  that  prince : 
Where  th*e  fl^e-fentinel,  appointed  to  watch  thatfignal,  declares 
flie  had  fpent  many  tedious  nights  in  that  uncomfortable  pofl. 

*  d  P^ufan.  1.  ii   p.  I30. 
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We  alfo  find  *  by  the  writings  of  Julius  Caefar,  that  he  him- 
felf  ufed  the  fame  method. 

Caefar  gives  us  an  account  of  another  method  in  ufe  amongft 
the  Gauls.  Whenever  any  extraordinary  event  happened  in 
their  country,  or  they  flood  in  need  of  immediate  fuccour,  they 
gave  notice  to  one  another  by  repeated  Ibouts,  which  were 
catched  from  place  to  place  \  fo  that  the  maffacre  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  Orleans,  at  fun- rife,  was  known  by  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  at  Auvergne,  forty  leagues  from  the 
other  city. 

*  We  are  told  of  a  much  fhorter  method.  It  is  pretended 
that  the  king  of  Perfia,  when  he  carried  the  war  into  Greece, 
had  polled  a  kind  of  fentinels  at  proper  dillances,  who  com 
municated  to  one  another,  by  their  voices,  fuch  news  as  it  was 
neceflary  to  tranfmit  to  a  great  diilance  ;  and  that  advice  could 
be  communicated  from  Athens  to  Sufa,  upwards  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues,  in  forty-eight  hours. 

It  is  alfo  related,  that  a  f  Sidonian  propofed  to  Alexander 
the  Great  an  infallible  method  for  eftablifhing  a  fpeedy  and 
fafe  communication  between  all  the  countries  fubjeft  to  him. 
He  required  but  five  days  for  giving  notice,  from  fo  great  a 
diilance  as  between  his  hereditary  kingdom,  and  his  moft  remote 
conqueft  in  India  :  But  the  king,  looking  upon  this  offer  as  a 
mere  chimera,  rejefted  it  with  contempt  :  However,  he  foon 
repented  it,  and  very  juftly  ;  for  the  experiment  might  have 
been  made  with  little  trouble  to  himfelf. 

^  Pliny  relates  another  method,  which  is  not  altogether  im- 
probable. Decimus  Brutus  defended  the  city  of  Modena  be- 
fieged  by  Anthony,  who  prevented  his  fending  the  leafl  advice 
to  the  confuls,  by  drawing  lines  round  the  city,  and  laying  nets 
in  the  river.  However,  Brutus  employed  pigeons,  to  whofe 
feet  he  faftened  letters  which  arrived    in  fafety  wherever  he 

B  b  iiij 

eCoel.  Rhodig.  1.  xxviii.  c.  8. 
f  Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  37. 

•  Celeriter,  ut  ante  Caefar  imperaverat,  ignibus  fignificatlone  facfta,  ex  proxi- 
mis  callellis  eo  concurfum  eft.     Cacf.  Bell.  Gall.  1.  ii. 

\  Vigenere,  in  his  remarks  on  the  feventh  book  of  Caefar's  wars  in  Gaul,  re- 
lates this  \\-ithout  citing  direftly  the  author. 
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thought  proper  to  fend  them.  Of  what  ufe,  fays  f  Pliny,  were 
Anthony's  intrenchments  and  fentinels  to  him  ?  Of  what  fer* 
vice  were  all  the  nets  he  fpread,  when  the  new  courier  took 
his  rout  through  the  air  ? 

Travellers  relate,  that  to  carry  advices  from  Alexandria  to 
Aleppo,  when  Ihips  arrive  in  that  harbour,  they  make  ufe  of 
pigeons  who  have  young  ones  at  Aleppo.  Letters,  containing 
the  advices  to  be  communicated,  are  faftetved  about  the  pigeons 
necks  or  feet  ;  this  being  done,  the  pigeons  take  wing,  foar 
to  a  great  height,  and  fly  to  Aleppo,  where  the  letters  are  tak- 
en from  them.  The  fame  method  is  ufed  in  many  other  places. 

DESCRimON  of  the  INSTRUMENT  employed  in  SIGNALS 
made  by  FiRE. 

Mr.  Chevalier,  mathematical  profeflbr  in  the  royal  college, 
a  fellow  member  with  me,  and  my  particular  friend,  has  been 
fo  good  as  to  delineate,  at  xny  requelt,  the  figure  of  the  inftru-    i 
ment  mentioned  by  Polybius,  and  to  add  the  following  expli- 
cation of  it. 

In  this  manner  I  conceive  the  idea  1  have  of  theinftrument 
defcribed  by  Polybius,  for  communicating  advices  at  a  great 
diftance,  by  fignals  made  by  fire. 

A  B  is  a  beam  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  five  or  fix  inches 
broad,  and  two  or  three  inches  thick.  At  the  extremities  of 
it  are,  well  dove-tailed  and  fixed  exactly  perpendicular  in  the 
middle,  two  crofs  pieces  of  wood,  CD,  E  F,  of  equal  breadth 
and  thicknefs  with  the  beam,  and  three  or  four  feet  long. 
The  fides  of  thefe  crofs  pieces  of  timber  muft  be  exactly  paral- 
lel, and  their  upper  fuperficies  very  fmooth.  In  the  middle  of 
the  furface  of  each  of  thefe  pieces,  a  right  line  raufl  be  drawn 
parallel  to  their  fides  ;  and  confequently  thefe  lines  will  be  pa- 
rallel to  one  another.  At  an  inch  and  an  half  or  two  inches 
diftance  from  thefe  lines,  and  exadlly  in  the  middle  of  the 
length  of  each  crofs  piece,  there  muft  be  driven  in  very  ftrong- 
ly,  and  exactly  perpendicular,  an  iron  or  brafs  fcrew,  (2)  whofe 
upper  part,  which  muft  be  cylindrical,  and    five    or  fix  lines 

f  Quid  vallum,  et  vigil  obfidio,  atquc   etiam  retia  arane  praetexta  profu^r^ 
Antonio,  per  coslum  euntc  nuntio  i 
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in  diameter  *,  fbail  project  feven  or  eight  line*  above  the  fu- 
perfices  of  tlicfe  crofs  pieces. 

On  thefe  pieces  mvift  be  placed  two  hollow  tubes  or  cylin- 
ders, G  H,  1  K,  through  which  the  obfervations  are  made. 
Thefe  tubes  mud  be  exaftlj  cylindrical,  and  formed  of  foms 
hard,  folid  metal,  in  order  that  they  may  not  fhrinli  or  warp. 
They  muft  be  a  foot  longer  than  the  crofs  pieces  on  whi.,h 
tliey  are  fixed  ;  and  thereby  \\ill  extend  fix  inches  beyond  it 
at  each  end.  Thefe  two  tubes  muft  be  fixed  on  two  plates 
of  the  fame  metal,  in  the  middle  of  whofe  length  fliall  be  a 
fmall  convexity,  (3)  of  about  an  inch  round.  In  the  middle 
of  this  part,  (3)  muft  be  a  hole  exaclly  round,  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  ;  fo  that  applying  the  pktes  on  which  thef? 
tubes  are  fixed,  upon  the  crofs  pieces  of  wood  CD,  EF,  t4us 
hole  muft  be  exaftly  filled  by  the  projecting  and  cylindrical 
part  of  tlj^e  icrew  (2)  v.'hich  was  fixed  in  it,  and  infuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  prevent  its  pl"y.  The  head  of  the  fcrew  may  extend 
fome  lines  beyond  thefuperfices  of  the  plates,  and  in  fach  a  man- 
ner as  that  thefe  tubes  may  turn,  with  their  plates,  about  thefe 
fcrews,  in  order  to  direct  them  on  the  boards  or  fcreens  P,  Q» 
behind  which  the  fignals  by  fire  are  made,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent diftances  of  the  places  where  the  fignals  ftiall   be  given. 

The  tubes  muft  be  blacked  within,  in  order  that,  when  the 
eye  is  applyed  to  one  of  their  ends,  it  may  not  receive  a^y 
refle£led  rays.  There  muft  alfo  be  placed  about  the  end,  on 
the  fi-de  of  the  obferver,  a  perforated  rin^i  the  aperture  of 
which  muft  be  of  three  or  four  lines  ;  and  place  at  the  other 
end  two  threads,  the  one  vertical,  and  the  other  horizontal, 
crofilng  one  another  in  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

In  the  middle  of  tlie  beam  A  B  muft  be  made  a  round  hole, 
two  inches  in  diameter,  in  v^'hich  muft  be  fixed  the  foctLMN 
O  P,  which  fupports  the  whole  machine,  and  round  which 
it  turns  as  on  its  axis.  This  machine  maybe  called,  a  rule  and 
fights,  though  it  difters  from  that  which  is  applied  to  circum- 
ferenters,  theodolites,  and  even  geometrical  fouares,  which 
are  ufed  to  draw  maps,  take  plans,  and  furvey,  S^c.  j  bat  ii;  hiw 
the  fame  ufes,  which  is  to  direct  the  fight. 

•  Tv.-^th  part  ^f  aa  miku 
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The  pevton  who  makes  the  lignal,  and  he  who  receives  it, 
muft  have  the  like  inftrument;  otherwife  the  man  who  re- 
ceives the  fignal,  could  not  diftinguidi  whether  the  fignals  made 
are  to  the  right  or  left  of  him  who  makes  them,  which  is  an 
efltintial  circumllancc,  according  to  the  method  propofed  by 
I'olybius. 

The  two  boards  or  fcreens  PQ,  which  are  to  denote  the 
the  right  and  left  hand  of  the  man  who  gives  the  fignals,  or 
to  difplay  or  hide  the  fires,  according  to  the  circumftance  of 
the  obfervation,  ought  to  be  greater  or  lefs,  and  nearer  or 
farther  difbant  from  one  another,  according  as  the  difl;ance  be- 
<n^  tween  the  places  where  the  fignals  mud  be  given  and  received 

is  greater  or  lefs. 

In  my  defcviption  of  the  preceding  machine,  all  I  endeavour- 
ed was,  to  explain  the  manner  how  Polybius's  idea  might  be 
put  in  execution,  in  making  fignals  by  fire  j  but  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  fay,  that  it  is  of  ufe  for  giving  fignals  at  a  confidera- 
ble  difi;ance  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that,  how  large  foever  this  ma- 
chine be,  fignals  made  by  two,  three,  four,  and  five  torches, 
will  not  be  feen  at  five,  fix,  or  more  leagues  difi:ance,  as  he 
luppofes.  To  make  them  vifible  at  a  greater  difiiance,  fuch 
torches  mull  not  be  made  ufe  of,  as  can  be  lifted  up  and  down 
with  the  hand,  but  large  wide  fpreading  fires,  of  whole  loads 
of  draw  or  v/ood  ;  and  confequently,  boards  or  fcreens  of  a 
prodigious  fize  mud  be  eirsployed,  to  hide  or  eclipfe  them.. 

Telefcopes  were  not  knov/n  in  Polybius's  time  j  they  were 
not  difcovered  or  improved  till  the  lafl;  century.  Thofe  in- 
flruments  might  have  made  the  fignals  in  quedion  vifible  at  a 
much  greater  didance  than  bare  tulies  could  have  done  :  But 
I  dill  doubt,  whether  they  could  be  employed  to  the  ufe  men- 
tioned by  Polybius,  at  a  greater  didance  than  two  or  three 
leagues.  Kowever,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  city  befieged  might 
communicate  advice  to  an  army  fent  to  faccour  it,  or  give  no- 
tice how  long  time  it  could  hold  cut  a  fiege,  in  order  to  tak- 
ing proper  meafures;  and  that,  on  tlie  other  fide,  the  army 
fcnt  to  its  aid  m'ght  communicate  its  defigns  to  the  city  be- 
fieged, ffnecialH-  by  the  affiftunce  of  teltfcopes. 
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SECTION  VII. 

PhILOFOEMEN  gains  a  fa  mo  us  'Jiciory  near  ManTINEA, 
over  MaCHANIDAS  'Il'RANT  of  SPARTA. 

1  HE  Romans^,  wholly  employed  in  the  wav  with  Hannibal* 
which  they  refolved  to  terminate,  intermeddled  very  little  with 
that  of  the  Greeks,  and  did  not  moleft  them  during  the  two 
following  years. 

•'In  the  firll,  Philopoemen  was  appointed  captain-general  of 
the  Achaeans.  As  foon  as  he  was  in  veiled  with  this  employ- 
ment, which  was  the  higheil  in  the  Hate,  he  aflembled'his  al- 
lies before  he  took  the  field,  and  exhorted  thcni  to  feconJ  his 
zeal  with  courage  and  warmth,  and  fupport  with  honour  both 
their  fame  and  his.  He  infifled  ilrongly  on  the  care  they 
ought  to  take,  not  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  tlieir 
drefs,  which  became  women  only,  and  thofe  too  of  little  me- 
rit, but  of  the  neatnefs  and  fplendor  of  their  arms,  an  object 
worthy  of  men,  intent  upon  their  own  glory  and  the  good  of 
their  country. 

His  fpeech  was  received  with  univerfal  applaufe,  infomuch 
that,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  allembly,  all  thofe  who  were 
magnificently  drefled  were  pointed  at;  fo  great  an  influence 
have  the  words  of  an  illuftrious  perfon,  not  only  in  diiTuadlng 
men  from  vice,  but  in  inclining  them  to  virtue;  efpecially  when 
his  actions  correfpond  with  his  words,  for  then  it  is  fcarce  pof- 
fible  to  refill  his  exhortations.  This  was  the  character  of  Phi- 
lopoemen. Plain  in  his  drefs,  and  frugal  in  his  diet,  he  took 
very  little  care  of  his  body.  In  converfation,  he  fuffered  pa- 
tiently the  ill  temper  of  others,  even  when  they  ufed  contemptu- 
ous expreffions  :  and,  for  liimfelf,  he  was  fure  never  to  give  the 
leaft  offence  to  any  one.  It  was  his  ftudy,  during  his  life,  to 
fpeak  nothing  but  the  truth  :  And,  indeed,  the  flightcfl  ex- 
preffions of  his  were  heard  with  refpeft,  and  immediately  be- 
lieved. And  he  was  not  obliged  to  employ  a  gxx:?it  ma;jy  words 

g  A.  M.  3798.     Ant.  J.  C.  2c6. 
h  Polyb.  1.  xi.  p.  629 — 631 
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to  perfuade,  his  condudl  being  a  rule  of  what  every  body  elfe 
ought  to  do. 

The  aflembly  being  difmiffed,  every  body  returned  to  their 
refpe6live  cities,  in  the  higheft  admiration  of  Philopoenien, 
whofe  words  as  well  as  actions  had  charmed  them ;  and  fully 
perfuaded,  that  as  long  as  he  fliould  prefide  in  the  government, 
it  could  not  but  flour ifh.  He  immediately  viilted  the  feveral 
cities,  and  gave  the  neceflary  orders  in  them.  He  aflembled 
the  people  in  ever}'  place,  acquainted  them  with  every  thing 
that  was  neceffary  to  be  done,  and  raifed  troops.  After  fpend- 
ing  near  eight  months  in  making  the  various  preparations,  he 
took  the  fieldo 

'  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Laccdaemonia,  was  watching,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  for  an  opportunity  to  fubjedl  allPe- 
loponnefus.  The  moment  advice  was  brought  of  his  arrival 
in  the  territories  of  Mantinea,  Philopoemen  prepared  to  give 
him  battle. 

The  tyrant  of  Sparta  fet  out  upon  his  march  at  day-break, 
at  the  head  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  polled  to  the 
right  and  left  on  the  fame  line ;  but  a  little  more  advanced,  the 
light  infantry  compofed  of  foreigners  ;  and  behind  them  cha- 
riots laden  with  *  cacapultae,  and  darts  to  fuftain  them.  It 
appears  by  the  fequel,  that  before  him  lay  a  ditch,  that  run 
along  part  of  the  plain,  beyond  which  his  troops  extended  at 
each  end. 

At  the  fame  time,  Philopoemen  marched  his  army  in  three 
bodies  out  of  the  city.  The  firll,  confiding  of  Achaean  horfe, 
was.  polled  to  the  right.  The  fccond,  compofed  of  heavy 
armed  foot,  was  in  the  centre,  and  advanced  to  the  ditch. 
The  third,  compofed  of  Illyrians,  cuirafficrs,  foreigners,  light- 
armed  troops,  and  fome  f  Tarentine  horfe,  were  at  the  left, 
with  Philopoemen  at  their  head. 

The  time  for  beginning  the  battle  approaching,  and  the 
enemy  in  view,  that  general,  flying  up  and  down  the  ranks  of 
the  infantry,  encouraged  his   men   in   few,  but    very    ftrong 

i  PoJyb.  1.  xi.  p.  631 — 637.     I'lut.  in  Philop.  p.  391. 

*  Engines  to  ciifcharge  darts  or  ftones,  &c. 

f  The  Tarentine  hoikmcn  hud  cuch  two  horfcs.     Liv.  1.  xxxv.  n.  28. 
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expreffions.  Moil  of  them  were  even  not  heard  ;  but  he  was 
fo  dear  to  his  foldiers,  and  thej  repofed  fuch  confidence  in 
him,  that  they  wanted  no  exhortations  to  fight  with  incredible 
ardour.  In  a  kind  of  tranfport,  they  animated  their  general, 
and  preiTed  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle.  All  he  endea- 
voured to  make  them  underftand  was,  that  the  time  was  come 
in  which  their  enemies  would  be  reduced  to  an  ignominious 
captivity,  and  themfelves  rellored  to  a  glorious  and  immortal 
liberty. 

Machanidas  marched  his  infantry  in  a  kind  of  column,  as 
if  he  intended  to  begin  the  battle  by  charging  the  right  wing: 
but  when  he  was  advanced  to  a  proper  diftance,  he  on  a  fud- 
den  made  his  infantry  wheel  about,  in  order  that  it  might 
extend  to  his  right,  and  make  a  front  equal  to  the  left  of  the 
Achaeans  ;  and,  to  cover  it,  he  caufed  all  the  chariots  laden 
with  catapultae  to  advance  forward.  Philopoemen  plainly  faw 
that  his  defign  was  to  break  his  infantry,  by  overwhelming  it 
with  darts  and  Hones :  However,  he  did  not  give  him  time  for 
it,  but  caufed  the  Tarentine  horfe  to  begin  the  battle  with  great 
vigour,  on  a  fpot  where  they  had  room  enough  to  engage  in. 
Machanidas  was  forced  to  do  the  fame,  and  to  lead  on  his 
Tarentines.  The  firft  charge  was  very  furious.  The  light- 
armed  foldiers  advancing  a  little  after  to  fullain  them,  in  a 
moment  the  foreign  troops  were  univerfally  engaged  on  both 
fides  ;  and,  as  in  this  attack  they  fought  man  to  man,  the  bat- 
tle was  a  long  time  doubtful.  At  laft  the  foreigners  in  the 
tyrant's  army  had  the  advantage ;  their  numbers  and  dexterity, 
acquired  by  experience,  giving  them  the  fuperiority.  The  II- 
lyrians  and  cuiraffiers,  who  fuftained  the  foreign  foldiers  in 
Philopoemen's  army,  could  not  withftand  fo  furious  a  charge. 
They  were  entirely  broke,  and  fled  with  the  utmofl  precipita- 
tion towards  the  city  of  Mantinea,  about  a  mile  from  the  field 
of  battle. 

Philopoemen  feemed  now  loft  to  all  hopes.  On  this  occa- 
Hon,  fays  Polybius,  appeared  the  truth  of  a  maxim,  which  can- 
not reafonably  be  contefted,  That  the  events  of  war  are  gene- 
rally fuccefsful  or  unforiunate,  only  in  proportion  to  the  licill 
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or  ignorance  of  the  generals  who  command  in  them.  Philo- 
poemen,  fo  far  from  defponding  at  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  firfl 
charge,  or  being  in  confufion,  was  folelj  intent  upon  taking 
advantage  of  the  errors  which  the  enemy  might  commit.  Ac- 
cordingly they  were  guilty  of  a  great  one,  which  indeed  is  but 
too  frequent  on  thefe  occafions,  and  for  that  reafon  cannot  be 
too  flrongly  guarded  againft.  Machanidas,  after  the  left  wing 
was  routed,  inftead  of  improving  that  advantage,  by  charging 
in  front  that  inflant  with  his  infantry  the  centre  of  that  of  the 
enemies,  and  taking  it  at  the  fame  time  in  flank  with  his  vi6lo- 
rious  wing,  and  thereby  terminating  the  whole  aflPair,  fuffers 
himfelf,  like  a  young  man,  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  fire  and 
impetuofity  of  his  foldiers,  and  purfues,  without  order  or  dif- 
cipllne,  thofe  who  were  flying  ;  as  if,  after  having  given  way, 
fear  would  not  have  carried  them  to  the  gates  of  the  city. 

Philopoemen,  who  upon  this  defeat  had  retired  to  his  in- 
fantry in  the  centre,  takes  the  firfl  cohorts,  commands  them 
to  wheel  to  the  left,  and  at  their  head  marches  and  feizes  the 
poll  which  Machanidas  had  abandoned.  By  this  movement 
he  divided  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  infantry  from  his  right 
wing.  He  then  commanded  thefe  cohorts  to  flay  in  the  poll 
they  had  juft  feized,  till  further  orders  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
direfted  Polybius  *,  the  Megalapolitan,  to  rally  all  the  Illyrx^ 
ans,  cuirafliers,  and  foreigners,  who,  without  quitting  their 
ranks,  and  flying  as  the  red  had  done,  had  drawn  off,  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  the  conqueror  ;  and,  with  thefe  forces,  to  pofl:  him- 
felf on  the  flank  of  the  infantry  in  his  centre,  to  check  the 
enemy  in  their  return  from  the  purfuit. 

But  now  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry,  elated  with  the  firfl 
fuccefs  of  their  wing,  without  waiting  for  the  fignal,  advance 
with  their  pikes  lowered  towards  the  Achaeans,  as  far  as  the 
brink  of  the  ditch.  When  they  came  up  to  it,  whether  from 
being  fo  near  the  enemy,  they  were  afliamed  not  to  go  on,  or 

*  The  late  tranflator  of  Poly'ohis  millakes  tliis  officer  for  cur  hiftorian,  and  here 
introduces  him  fpcaking;  which  is  othcrwife  in  the  original.  Polybius  the  hil- 
torian  was  not  born  at  chat  time.  It  is  true  indeed  that  this  perfon  had  the  fame 
nanie,  and  was  a  native  of  the  fame  city,  which  makes  the  cri-or  more  excufeablt. 
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that  they  did  not  value  the  ditch,  becaufe  it  was  dry  and  liad 
no  hedge  ;  and  befides,  being  no  longer  able  to  retire,  becaufe 
the  advanced  ranks  were  puihed  forward  by  thofe  in  the  rear, 
they  ruftied  into  the  ditch  at  once.  This  was  the  decifive  point 
of  time  which  Philopoemen  had  long  waited  ;  and  thereupon 
he  orders  the  charge  to  be  founded.  His  troops  levelling  their 
pikes,  fell  with  dreadful  ftiouts  on  the  Lacedaemonians.  Thefe, 
v/ho  at  their  defcending  into  the  ditch,  had  broke  their  ranks, 
no  fooner  faw  the  enemy  above  them,  but  they  immediately 
fled ;  neverthelefs,  great  numbers  of  them  were  left  in  the 
ditch,  having  been  killed  either  by  the  Achaeans,  or  their  own 
foldiers. 

To  complete  the  glory  of  this  aclion,  the  bufmefs  now  was 
to  prevent  the  tyrant  from  efcaping  the  conqueror.    This  was 
Philopoemen's  only  objed.     Machanidas,  on  his  return,  per- 
ceived that  his  army  fled  ;  when,  being  fenfible  of  his  error, 
he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to   force  his  way  through  the 
Achaeans.  His  troops,  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were  mailers 
of  the  bridge  which  lay  over  the  ditch,  were  quite  difpirited, 
and   endeavoured   to   fave  themfelves  as  well   as  they  could. 
Machanidas  himfelf,  finding  it   impoffible  to  pafs   the  bridge, 
hurried  along  the  fide  of  the  ditch,  in  order  to  find  a  place  for 
getting  over  it.  Philopoemen  knev/  him  by  his  purple  mantle, 
and  the  trappings  of  his  horfe  :   So  that,   after  gi^^ng  the  ne- 
ceffary  orders  to  his   ofBcers,  he  pafTed  the  ditch,  in  order  to 
flop  the  tyrant.     The  latter  having  found  a  part  of  the  ditch 
which   might  eafily  be  croiTed,  claps  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  and 
fprings  forward  in  order  to  leap  over.    That  very  inftsnt  Phi- 
lopoemen threw  his  javelin  at  him,  which  laid  him  dead  in  the 
ditch.     The  tyrant's  head  being  ftruck  ofi",  and  carried  from 
rank  to  rank,  gave  new  courage  to  the  vidorious  Achaeans. 
They  purfued  the  fugitivti,  with  incredible  ardour,  as  far  as 
Tegea,  entered  the  city  with  them,  and,  being  now  mafters  of 
the  field,  the  very  next   day  they  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
tiie  Eurotas. 

The  Achaeans  did  not  lofe  many  men  in  this  battle,  but  the 
Lacedaemonians  loll  four  thoufand,  v.'ithout  ir.clnding  the  pri- 
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foiiers,  who  were  ilill  more  numerous.  The  baggage  and  arms 
were  alfo  taken  bj  the  Achaeans. 

The  conquerors,  llruck  with  admiration  at  the  conduft  of 
their  general,  to  whom  the  vidtory  was  entirely  owing,  ere£led 
a  brazen  ftatue  to  him  in  the  fame  attitude  in  which  he  had 
killed  the  tyrant ;  wliich  ftatue  they  afterwards  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos. 

Polybius  juftly  obferves,  that  this  lignal  vi6lory  muft  not  be 
fifcribed  either  to  chance,  or  a  concurrence  of  circumftances, 
but  entirely  to  the  abilities  of  the  general,  who  had  forefeen 
and  difpofed  all  things  neceflary  for  this  great  event.  And, 
indeed,  from  the  beginning ;  it  is  Polybius  who  ftill  fpeaks,  and 
continues  his  refleflions  ;  Philopoemen  had  covered  himfelf 
Kvith  the  ditch ;  not  to  avoid  coming  to  a  battle,  as  fome  have 
imagined,  but  becaufe,  like  a  judicious  man  and  a  great  foldier, 
he  had  refletled,  that  fhould  Machanidas  attempt  to  m.ake  his 
army  pafs  the  ditch,  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  his  troops 
would  certainly  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  entirely  defeated ;  or,  if 
being  Hopped  hy  the  ditch,  he  fliouid  change  his  refolution,  and 
break  hjs  order  of  battle  throagh  fear,  that  he  would  be  thought 
the  moft  lUnikilful  of  generals,  in  abandoning  his  vidtory  to 
the  enemy,  without  daring  to  come  to  a  battle,  and  in  carry- 
ing off  no  other  marks  of  his  enterprife,  than  the  ignominy 
of  having  renounced  it.  Polybius  alfo  highly  applauds  the 
prefcnce  of  mind  and  refolution  of  Philopoemen,  in  his  not 
defponding  or  loiing  courage  when  his  left  wing  was  routed ; 
but  in  having  made  that  very  defeat  au  occafion  of  his  gaining 
a  glorious  vidlory. 

Methinks  thefe  fmall  battles,  where  there  are  not  many  com- 
batants on  either  fide,  and  in  which,  by  that  means,  one  may 
follow,  as  it  were  with  the  eye,  the  i'everal  fteps  of  the  com- 
manding ofncers,  obfetve  the  feveral  orders  they  give,  the  pre- 
cautions they  take,  and  the  errors  they  commit ;  that  thefe,  I 
fay,  may  be  of  great  fervice  to  thofe  who  are  one  day  to  com- 
mand armies  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  from  the 
f^udy  of  hiftory. 

^  It  is  related  that  in  the  afTembly  of  the  Nemaean  games^ 
k  A.  M.  3799.    A-it.  J.  C.  105. 
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^vhich  were  fokmnized  the  jear  after  this  famous  battle  of 
Mantinea.  Phiiopoemen  being  elefted  generalcf  the  Achaeans 
a  fecond  time,  and  having  the;i  no  employment  for  his  forces, 
upon  account  of  the  feftival,  he  caufed  liis  phalanx,  very  fplen- 
didly  clothed,  to  pafs  in  review  before  all  the  Greeks,  and 
made  them  perform  their  ufual  exercifes,  to  fliew  with  vvliat 
dexterity,  ftrength,  and  agility,  they  performed  the  fsveral 
military  movements,  without  breaking  or  difordering  their 
ranks  in  the  leaft.  He  afterwards  v\'ent  into  the  theatre  in 
whiich  the  muficians  were  difputing  for  the  prize  in  their  art, 
accompanied  by  thofe  youths  in  their  coats  of  arms,  all  of  a 
graceful  feature,  and  in  the  flower  of  their  age  ;  all  filled  with 
tlie  higheft  veneration  for  their  general,  and  fired  at  the  fame 
time  with,  a  martial  intrepidity  ;  fentiments  with  which  their 
glorious  battles  and  fucc^s,  under  this  illullrious  general,  had 
infpired  them. 

The  very  inftant  that  flouriiliing  troop  of  youths  entered 
with  Philopcemen,  Pylades  the  mufician,  who  was  iinging  to 
his  lyre  the  Perfians  of  *  Tiraotheus,  happened  accidentally 
to  repeat  the  following  verfe  : 

The  wTealhs  of  liberty  to  me  you  owe, 
The  brighcft  crown  the  Gods  beftow. 

Thefe  lofty  verfes  being  finely  exprelTed  by  the  finger,  wljo 
had  an  exqu'Ute  voice,  ilruck  the  whole  alTembly,  At  the 
fame  time  all  the  Greeks  cafl:  their  eyes  upon  Philopoemen  5 
and  clapping  their  hands,  and  raifmg  fhoutsofjoy,  they  called 
to  mind  the  glorious  ages  of  triumphant  Greece;  foothing  them- 
ffclves  with  the  pleafing  hopes,  that  they  Ihould  revive  thofe 
ancient  times^  and  their  priiline  glory ;  fo  greatly  did  a  gene- 
ral, like  Philopoemen,  increafe  their  confidence,  and  inflame 
their  courage. 

o 

And  indeed,  fays  Plutarch,  as  vv'e  find  young  colts  are  al- 
ways fond  of  thofe  they  are  ufed  to,  and  that  in  cafe  any 
other  perfon  attempts  to  mount  them,  they  are  difpleafed,  and 
prance  about  with  their  new  rider  ;   the  fame  difpofition  ap- 

Vclume  VI,  C  c 

*  This  was  a  dithyrambic  poet,  who  lived  about  the  95th  Olympiad.  I.  ei 
29S  years  before  T.uis  Chrift.     Oiic  of  his  pieces  wis  iotitlsd  the  Perfians. 
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peared  in  the  Achaean  league.  The  inftant  thej  were  to  em- 
bark in  a  new  war,  and  a  battle  was  to  be  fought,  if  any  other 
general  was  appointed,  immediately  the  deputies  of  the  confede- 
rate powers  would  be  difcouraged,  and  turn  their  eyes  in  quell 
of  Philopoemen  ;  and  the  moment  he  appeared  the  whole 
league  revived  and  were  ready  for  a£lion  ;  fo  ftrongly  were  they 
perfuaded  of  his  great  valour  and  abilities  ;  well  knowing  that 
he  was  the  only  general  whofe  prefence  the  enemy  dreaded, 
&nd  whofe  name  alone  made  them  tremble. 

Can  there,  humanly  fpeaking,  be  a  more  pleafing,  moreaf- 
fefting,  or  more  folid  glory  for  a  general  or  a  prince,  than  to 
fee  himfelf  efleemed,  beloved,  and  revered,  by  the  army  and 
people,  in  the  manner  Philopoemen  was  ?  Is  itpoffible  for  any 
man  to  be  fo  taflelefs  and  void  of  fenfe,  as  to  prefer,  or  even 
compare,  to  the  honour  which  the  exalted  qualities  of  Philo-. 
poemen  acquired  him,  the  pretended  glory  which  fo  many  per- 
fons  of  quality  imagine  they  derive  from  their  equipages,  build- 
ings, furniture,  and  the  ridiculous  expence  of  their  tables  ? 
Philopoemen  affe6led  magnificence  more  than  they  do,  but  then 
he  placed  it  in  what  it  really  confifts  ;  the  clothing  his  troops 
fplendidly  ;  providing  them  with  good  horfes  and  fliining  arras  ; 
f applying,  with  a  generous  hand,  all  their  wants  both  public 
and  private  ;  diftributing  money  feafonably  to  encourage  the 
officers,  and  even  private  men  :  In  a£ling  thus,  Philopoemen, 
though  dreiTed  in  a  very  plain  habit,  was  looked  upon  as  the 
greateil  and  moll  magnificent  general  of  his  time. 

Sparta  did  not  recover  its  ancient  liberty  by  the  death  of 
Machanidas  ;  the  only  confequence  of  which  was  its  changing 
one  oppreffor  for  another.  The  tyrant  hod  been  extirpated, 
but  not  the  tyranny.  That  unhappy  city,  formerly  fo  jealous 
of  its  liberty  and  independence,  and  now  abandoned  to  flavery, 
feemed  by  its  indolence,  Iludious  of  nothing  but  to  make  itfelf 
new  chains,  or  to  fupport  its  old  ones.  Machanidas  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Nabis,  who,  though  a  worfe  tyrant,  yet  the  Spar- 
tans did  not  fliew  the  leaft  fpirit,  or  make  the  leafl  effort  to 
Ihake  off  the  yoke  of  flavery. 

'  Nabis,  in  the  beginning  of  his  government,  was  not  delU 
1  Polyb.  I  xiii.  p.  674,  67J. 
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rt)U3  to  undertake  any  foreign  -expedition  ;  but  employed  his 
whole  endeavours  to  lay  the  folid  foundations  of  a  lailing  and 
cruel  tyranny.  For  that  purpofcj  he  made  it  his  particular 
care  to  deftrcy  all  the  remaining  Spartans  in  that  republic.  He 
banidied  from  it  all  fuch  as  were  mod  diilinguidied  for  their 
quality  and  wealth,  and  gave  their  eftates  and  wives  to  his 
creatures,  ^'q  ihall  fpeak  of  thefe  perfons  hereafter  under 
the  name  of  the  Exiles.  He  had  taken  into  his  pay  a  great 
number  of  foreigners,  all  plunderers  and  afTaiUns,  and  capable 
of  perpetrating  the  blackell  crimes  for  gain.  This  kind  of 
people,  who  had  been  banifhed  their  country  for  their  crimes, 
flocked  round  the  tyrant,  who  lived  in  the  midft  of  them  33 
their  protector  and  king  ;  employing  them  as  his  attendants 
and  guards,  to  flrengthen  his  tyranny,  and  confirm  his  power. 
He  was  not  fatisfled  with  banifhing  the  citizens  ;  he  acled  in 
fuch  a  manner,  tliat  they  could  not  find  any  fecure  afylum, 
even  in  foreign  countries  :  Some  were  butchered  in  their  jour- 
ney by  his  emifiaries;  and  he  recalled  others  from  banilliraent, 
with  no  other  view  but  to  murder  them. 

Eefides  thefc  barbarities,  he  invented  a  machine  which  miy 
be  called  an  infernal  one,  reprefenting  a  woman  magnificently 
drefTed,  and  exaftly  refembling  his  wife.  Every  time  that  he 
fent  for  any  perfon,  to  extort  money  from  him,  he  would  firfl 
declare,  in  the  kindefl  and  moft  gentle  terms,  the  danger  to 
which  the  whole  country',  and  Sparta  in  particular,  was  ex- 
pofed  by  the  menaces  of  the  Achaeans  ;  the  number  of  fo- 
reigners he  was  obliged  to  keep  in  pay  for  the  fecurity  of  his 
government  ;  the  great  fums  he  expended  for  the  worlhip  of 
the  gods,  and  for  the  good  of  the  public.  In  cafe  thfe  perfon 
fpoke  to  was  wrought  upon  by  his  words,  he  proceeded  no  far- 
ther, this  being  all  he  wanted  :  But,  if  he  was  refractory,  and 
r^fufed  to  give  him  moneys  he  would  fay,  *'  probably  the  ta» 
"  lent  of  perfuafion  is  not  mine  ;  but  I  hope  that  Apega  will 
"  have  fome  effect  upon  you."  This  Apega  was  his  wife.  He 
no  fooner  uttered  thefe  words,  but  his  machine  appeared; 
Nabis,  taking  her  by  the  liand,  raifed  her  from  her  chair,  and 
led  her  to  his  man.     Tlie  hands,  the  arms  and  breaft  of  tht« 
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machine,  \vere  {luck  with  fnaip  iron  points,  concealed  urrler 
her  clothes.  The  pretended  Apega  embraced  the  iiisiiuppy 
wretch,  folded  him  in  her  arms  ;  and  laying  hsrs  round  his 
•wafte,  clafped  him  into  her  bofom,  whilfl  he  vented  the  mofl 
lamentable  cries.  The  m.achine  was  made  to  perform  thefe 
feveral  motions  by  fecret  fprings.  In  this  manner  did  the  ty- 
rant put  many  to  death,  from  whom  he  could  not  otherwife 
extort  the  fums  he  demanded. 

Would  one  believe  that  a  man  could  be  fo  com.pletely  wickedy 
as  to  contrive,  in  cold  blood,  fuch  a  machine,  merely  to  torture 
liis  fellow-creatures,  and  to  feed  his  eyes  and  ears  with  the 
cruel  pieafure  of  feeing  their  agonies,  and  hearing  their  groans  ? 
It  is  ailoniftiing  that  iu  fach  a  city  23  Sparta,  vvhere  tyranny 
was  had  in  the  utmoft  deteftation  ;  where  men  thought  it  glo- 
rious to  confront  death  ;  where  religion  and  the  laws,  fo  far 
from  reftrainxng  men  as  among  us,  feemed  to  arm  them  againll 
all  who  were  enemies  to  liberty;  it  is  aftonilhing,  I  fay,  that  fo 
horrid  a  montler  fliould  be  fuffered  to  live  one  day. 

^  I  have  already  obferved  that  the  Romans,  employed  ia 
a  moil  important  v/ar,  had  intermeddled  very  little  Avith  the 
aflfaii-s  of  Greece.  The  ^^tolians,  finding  themfel-ves  neglect- 
ed by  that  powerful  people,  who  were  their  only  refuge,  made 
a  peace  with  Philip-.  Scarce  was  the  treaty  concluded,  but  P. 
Sempronius  the  proconfal  arrived  with  confiderable  aids  ;  ten 
thoufand  foot,  one  thouland  horfe,  and  thirty-five  fliips  of  war. 
He  was  very  much  offended  at  them  for  making  this  peace, 
without  having  firfl  obLain€d  tlie  confent  of  the  Ps^omans,  con- 
trary to  the  exprefo  words  of  tlie  treaty  of  alliance.  The 
Epirots  alfo,  tired  with  the  length  of  tlie  war,  fent  deputies, 
with  the  proconful's  leave,  to  Philip,  who  now  was  returned  to 
Macedonia,  to  exhort  him  to  agree  to  a  general  peace  ;  hint- 
ing to  him,  that  they  were  almolt;  fare,  if  he  confented  to  have 
an  interview  with  Sempronius,  they  would  eafily  agree  upon 
the  conditions.  The  king  was  greatly  pleafed  witli  thefe  over- 
tures, and  went  to  Epirus.  As  both  parties  were  delirous  of 
peace;  Philip,  that  he  might  have  leifure  to  fettle  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom ;  and  the  Romans,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
an  A.  M.  3800.    Ant,  J.  C.  204.    Liv.  I.  xxix.  n.  la. 
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■carry  on  the  war  againft  Cartilage  with  greater  vigour;  a  treaty 
was  foon  concluded.  The  king  cauftd  Prufias  king  of  Bithy- 
nia,  the  Achacans,  Boeotians,  Theflalians,  Acarnanians,  and 
Epirots  to  be  included  in  it  ;  and  the  Romans  included  the 
jieople  of  Ilium,  king  Attalus,  Pleuratus,  Nabis  the  Spartan 
tyrant,  fucceffor  to  Machanidas,  the  people  of  E-lis,  the  Mefl'e- 
nians,  and  the  Athenians.  In  this  maTuier  the  war  of  the 
confederates  terminated  in  a  peace  of  no  long  continuance. 

SECTION  VIII. 

T!he  glorious  ExPEBITIONS  of  AntiOCKUS.     At   his  return^ 
receives  advice  of  PrOLEMT  PHILOPArOR' S  DEATH. 

1  HE  hiftory  of  the  wars  in  Greece  obliged  us  to  interrupt  the 
relation  of  the  tranfaclions  in  Afia  5  and  therefore  we  now  re- 
turn to  them. 

"  Antiochus,  after  the  death  of  Athaeus,  having  employed 
fome  time  in  fettling  his  affairs  in^Aiia  Minor,  marched  towards 
the  Eail,  to  reduce  thofe  provinces  which  had  revolted  from 
the  empire  of  Sjrria.  He  began  by  Media,  of  which  the  Par- 
thians  had  juft  before  difpofTelTed  him.  Arfaces,  fon  to  him 
who  founded  that  empire,  was  their  king.  He  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  troubles  in  which  the  wars  of  Antiochus  with. 
Ptolemy  and  Achaeus  had  involved  him,  and  had  conquered 
Media. 

This  country,  fays  Polybius,  is  the  mofl  pov/erful  in  all 
Afia,  as  well  for  its  extent,  as  for  the  number  and  firength  of 
the  men,  and  the  great  quantity  of  horfes  it  produces.  Media, 
furniflies  all  Afia  with  thofe  beafls  ;  and  its  pailui-es  are  fo 
good,  that  the  neighbouring  monarchs  fend  their  finds  thi- 
ther. Ecbatana  is  its  capital  city.  The  edfices  of  this  city 
are  the  fineft  in  the  world  ;  and  the  king's  palace  is  feyenliun- 
dred  fathoms  round.  Though  all  the  timber  work  is  of  cedar 
and  cyprefs,  yet  not  the  leafl  piece  of  timber  was  vifible  ;  the 
loifls,  the  beams,  the  cielings,  and  columns,  which  fullained 
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the  porticoes  and  piazzas,  being  covered  with  filver  or  gold 
plates.  All  the  titles  were  of  filver.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe 
rich  materials  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Macedonians  undey 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  reft  plundered  by  Antigonus 
and  Seleucus  Nicator.  Neverthelefs,  when  Antiochus  entered 
this  kingdom,  the  temple  of  ^na  was  flill  furrounded  with 
gilt  columns  ;  and  the  foldiers  found  in  it  a  great  number  of 
iilv.er  tiles,  a  few  golden  bricks,  and  a  great  many  of  filver. 
All  this  was  converted  into  fpecie,  and  ftamped  v/ith  Antio- 
chus's  image  ;  the  whole  amounting  to  four  thoufand  talents, 
or  about  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  flerling. 

Arfaces  expefted  that  Antiochus  would  advance  as  far  as 
this  temple  ;  but  he  never  im.agined  that  he  would  venture  to 
crofs,  with  his  numerous  army,  a  country  fo  barren  as  that 
which  lies  near  it  \  and  efpecially  as  iio  water  can  be  found 
in  thofe  parts,  none  appearing  on  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
There  are  indeed  rivulets  and  fprings  under  ground,  but  no 
one,  except  thcfe  who  know  the  country,  can  find  them.  Oii 
this  occafion  a  true  ftory  is  related  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  that  the  Perfians,  when  they  conquered  Afia,  gave 
to  thofe  who  fhould  raife  water  in  places  w^herenone  had  been 
before,  the  profits  arifing  from  fuch  places,  to  the  fifth  genera- 
tion inclufively.  The  inhabitants,  animated  by  thefe  promifes, 
foared  neither  labour  nqr  expence  to  convey  water  under  ground 
from  mount  Taurus,  whence  a  great  quantity  flows,  as  far  as 
thefe  deferts  ;  infpmuch  that  at  this  time,  fays  Polybius,  thofe 
who  make  ufe  of  thefe  waters,  do  not  know  from  what  fprings 
the  fubteraneous  rivulets  flow  that  fupply  them  with  it. 

It  v/ere  to  be  wiflied  that  Polybius,  who  generally  is  difFu- 
five  enough,  had  been  more  prolix  here,  and  explained  to  us 
in  what  manner  thefe  fubterraneous  canals,  for  fuch  were  the 
wells  here  fpoken  of,  were  built,  and  the  methods  employed 
by  Arfaces  to  flop  them.  From  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
prodigious  labour  employed,  and  the  vafl:  fums  expended  to 
complete  this  v/ork,  wc  may  fuppofe  that  water  had  been  con- 
veyed into  every  part  of  tliis  vafl  dcfert,  by  flone  aqucduda 
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built  under  ground,  with  openings  at  proper  dillances,  which 
Polybius  calls  wells. 

°  When  Arfaces  faw  that  Antiochus  crofled  the  deferts  in 
fpite  of  the  difficulties  which  he  imagined  would  flop  his 
march,  he  gave  orders  for  flopping  up  the  wells.  But  Antio- 
chus, having  forefeen  this,  fent  a  detachment  of  horfe,  which 
polled  itfelf  near  thefe  wells,  and  beat  the  party  that  came  to 
flop  them.  The  army  pafTed  the  deferts,  entered  Media,  drove 
Arfaces  out  of  it,  and  recovered  all  that  province.  Antiochus 
llaj^ed  there  the  reft  of  the  year,  in  order  to  re-eftablifli  his 
affairs,  and  to  make  the  preparations  neceffary  for  carrying  on 
the  war. 

P  The  year  following  he  entered  very  early  into  Parthis, 
where  he  was  as  fuccefsful  as  he  had  been  the  year  before  in 
Media :  Arfaces  was  forced  to  retire  into  Hyrcania,  Vv'here  he 
imagined  that  in  fecuring  fome  palTes  of  the  mountains  which 
feparate  it  from  Parthia,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  the  Syrian 
army  to  approach  him. 

*>  However,  he  was  miilaken  :  For,  as  foon  as  the  feafon 
would  permit,  Antiochus  took  the  field  ;  and,  after  incredible 
difficulties,  attacked  all  thofe  polls  at  the  fame  time  with  his 
whole  army,  which  he  divided  into  as  many  bodies  as  there 
were  attacks,  and  fopn  forced  them  all.  He  afterwards  af- 
fembled  them  in  the  plains,  and  marched  to  befiege  Seringes, 
which  was  the  capital  of  Hyrcania.  Having  befieged  it  for 
fome  time,  he  at  lall  made  a  great  breach,  and  took  the  city 
by  ftorm,  upon  which  the  inhabitants  furrendered  at  difcre- 
tion. 

^  In  the  mean  time  Arfaces  was  very  bufy.  As  he  retired, 
he  re-afiembled  troops,  which  at  laft  formed  an  army  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  twenty  thoufand 
horfe.  He  then  took  the  field  againfl  the  enemy,  and  put  a 
ftop  to  their  progrefs  with  the  utmoft  bravery.  His  refiflance 
protra6led  the  war,  which   feemed  almoil  at   an  end.     Aftc^ 
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many  engagements,  Antiochus,  perceiving  he  gained  no  ad- 
vantage, judged  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  reduce 
fo  valiant  an  enemy,  and  drive  him  entirely  out  of  the  pro- 
vinces, where  by  length  of  time  he  had  fo  llrongly  eftablilhed 
himfelf.  For  this  reafon,  he  began  to  liften  to  the  overtures 
which  were  made  him  for  terminating  fo  tedious  a  v/ar. 

*  At  laft  a  treaty  was  concluded  ;  in  which  it  was  ftipulated, 
that  Arfaces  fhould  continue  in  polTeiuou  of  Hyrcania,  upon 
condition  that  he  fhould  aftiil  Antiochus,  in  recovering  the 
reft  of  the  revolted  provinces. 

^  Antiochus,  after  this  peace,  turned  his  arms  againft  Eu- 
thydemus,  king  of  Baclria.  We  have  already  fhewn,  in  what 
manner  Theodotus  had  difunited  Baclria  from  the  empire  of 
Syria,  and  left  it  to  his  fon  of  the  fame  name  with  himfelf^ 
This  fon  liad  been  defeated  and  difpofleired  by  Euthydemiis, 
a  brave  and  prudent  man,  who  engaged  in  a  long  war  againlt 
Antiochus.  "  The  latter  ufed  his  utmoll  endeavours  to  reco- 
ver Badria  ;  but  they  all  were  rendered  ineffe^lual  by  the  va- 
lour and  vigilance  of  Euthydemus.  During  the  courfe  of  this 
war,  Antiochus  difplayed  his  bravery  in  the  moft  extraordinary 
ir»anner.  In  one  of  thcle  battles  his  horfe  was  killed  under 
him  ;  and  he  himfelf  received  a  wound  in  the  mouth,  wliich 
hoxvever  was  not  dangerous,  being  attended  with  only  the  lofs 
of  fome  of  his  teeth. 

At  laft  he  grew  weary  of  a  war,  when  he  plainly  perceived 
that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  dethrone  this  prince. 
He  therefore  gave  audience  to  Euthydemus's  ambafladors,  who 
xeprcfented  to  him,  that  the  war  iie  was  carrying  on  againft 
tlieir  fovereign  was  not  juft  ;  that  he  had  never  been  his  fub- 
jecl,  and  confequently  that  he  ought  not  to  avenge  himfelf  on 
their  king,  becaufe  others  had  rebelled  againft  him;  that  Bac- 
tria  had  thrown  otf  the  yoke  of  the  Syrian  empire  under  other 
monarchs  long  before  him  ;  that  he  pofTelTed  this  kingdom  by 
iight  of  conqueft  over  the  defcendants  of  thofc  cliiefs  of  the 
rebellion,  and   preferyed  it   as   the  reward   of  a  juft  vidory, 
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They  alfo  infinuated  to  him,  that  the  Scythians,  obferving  both 

parties  had  weakened  themfclves  by  this  war,  were  preparing 
:-j  invade  Baftria  with  great  fury  ;  and  that,  fliould  they  per- 
fift  obftinately  in  dilputing  it,  thole  Barbarians  migh^  very  pof- 

bly  difpoflefs  both  of  it.  ^  This  refleclion  made  an  iniprellion 
on  Anticchu3,  v/ho  by  this  time,  was  grown  quite  weary  of  fo 
unprofitable  and  tedious  a  war  :  and  for  this  reafon  he  granted 
them  fuch  conditions  as  ended  in  a  peace.     To  confirm  and 

itify  it,  Euthydemus  fent  his  fon  to  Antiochus.  He  gave 
jiim  a  gracious  reception  ;  and  judging,  by  this  agreeable  mien, 
his  converfation,  and  the  air  of  majefty  confpicuous  in  his 
whole  perfon,  that  he  was  worthy  of  a  throne,  he  promifed 
him.  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  granted  his  father 
the  title  of  king.  The  other  articles  of  the  treaty  were  put 
in  writing  ;  and  the  alliance  was  confirmed  by  the  ufual  oaths. 
Having  received  all  Euthydemus's  elephants,  Vvhich  was  one 
of  the  articles  of  peace,  he  palTed  mount  Caucafus,  and  enter- 
ed India,  and  then  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  that 
country.  He  alfo  received  elephants  from  him,  which,  with 
thofe  Euthydemus  had  given  him,  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  He  marched  from  thence  into  Arachofia,  afterwards 
into  Drangiana,  thence  into  Carmania,  eftablilhing  his  autho- 
rity and  good  order  in  all  thofe  provinces. 

y  He  paiTed  the  winter  in  the  lafl:  country.  From  thence 
he  returned  by  Perfia,  Babylonia,  and  Mefopctamia,  and  at 
lail  arrived  at  Antioch,  after  having  fpent  feven  years  in  this 
expedition.  The  vigour  of  his  enterprifes,  and  the  prudence 
with  which  he  had  conduced  the  whole  war,  acquired  him  the 
chara£ler  of  a  wife  and  .valiant  prince,  and  made  him  formi- 
dable to  Europe  as  well  as  Afia. 

^  A  little  after  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  advice  was  brought 
him  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator.  That  prince,  by  his 
intemperance  and  excefTes,  had  quite  ruined  his  conflitution, 
vvhich  was  naturally  flrong  and  vigorous.      He  died,  as  gene- 
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rally  happens  to  thofe  who  abandon  themfelves  to  pleafure,  be- 
fore he  had  run  half  his  courfe.  He  was  fcarce  above  twenty 
years  old  when  he  afcended  the  throne,  and  reigned  but  feven- 
teen  years.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  his  fon, 
then  five  years  old. 
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PLAN. 

This  Chapter  includes  twenty-four  years, during  which  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  reign, 
ed  in  Egypt.  In  this  interval,  the  Romans  engage  in  war ;  firft  againft  Phi- 
lip king  of  Macedon,  over  whom  they  gain  a  famous  vidory;  and  then  againft 
Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  who  alfo  is  defeated,  and  forced  to  fue  for  peace.  At 
the  fame  time,  feuds  and  divifions  hreak  out  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  the  Achaeans  ;  and  the  famous  Philopoemen  dies. 

SECTION  I. 

Ptolemt  Epiphanes  fucceeds  Philopator  in  Egypt, 
'Troubles  which  foon  folloiv. 

jL  RELATED  in  the  preceding  book,  how  Ptolemy  Philopator  '', 
ivorn  out  with  riots  and  exceffes,  had  come  to  his  end,  after 
having  reigned  feventeen  years.  As  the  only  perfons  prefent 
when  that  monarch  expired  were  Agathocles,  his  filler,  and 
their  creatures,  they  concealed  his  death  as  long  as  poiTible 
from  the  public,  in  order  that  they  might  have  time  to  carry 
oil  all  the  money,  jewels,  and  other  valuable  efFefts  in  the  pa- 
lace. They  alfo  formed  a  plan  to  maintain  the  authority  they 
had  enjoyed  under  the  late  king,  bj'  ufurping  the  regency  du- 
ring the  minority  of  his  fon,  named  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who 
was  then  but  five  years  old.  They  imagined  this  might  be  eali- 
Jy  done,  if  tliey  could  but  take  oiF  Tlepolemus,  who  had  fuc- 
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cecded  Sofibes  in  the  miniftry  ;  and  accordingly  thcj  concerted 
meafures  to  difpatch  him. 

At  laft  they  informed  the  public  of  the  king's  death.  Im- 
mediately a  great  council  of  the  *  Macedonians  was  affembled, 
on  which  Agathocles  and  Agathoclea  were  prefent.  Agatho- 
cles,  after  fliedding  abundance  of  tears,  begins' by  imploring 
their  proteftion  for  the  young  king,  whom  he  iield  in  his 
arms.  He  told  them  that  his  royal  father  in  his  expiring 
moments,  had  committed  him  to  the  careof  Agathoclea,  whom 
lie  pointed  out  to  them  ;  and  had  recommended  him  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  Macedonians.  That  for  tliis  reafon,  he  was 
come  to  implore  their  afiftance  againll  Tlepolemus,  who,  as 
he  had  ceriain  advice,  had  formed  the  deiign  of  ufurping 
the  crown.  He  added,  that  he  had  brought  witnelTes  ex- 
prefsly  to  prove  his  treafon,  and  at  the  fame  time  offered  to  pro- 
duce them.  He  imagined  that  by  this  weak  artifice,  Tlepole- 
mus would  be  immediately  difpatched,  and  that  in  confequence 
he  might  ealily  obtain  the  regency ;  but  the  artifice  was  too 
grofs,  and  the  people  immediately  fwore  the  deftruclion  of 
Agathocles,  his'''  filler,  and  all  their  creatures.  This  laft  at- 
tempt recalling  to  their  remembrance  their  other  crimes,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  rofe  againft  them.  The  young 
king  was  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  feated  on  the  throne 
in  Hippodrome.  After  which  Agathocles,  his  fifter,  and  Oei- 
nanthe  his  mother,  were  brought  before  the  king,  and  all  three 
put  to  death  as  by  his  order.  The  populace  cxpofed  their  dead 
bodies  to  all  the  indignities  poffible  ;  dragging  them  through 
the  fireets,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  Ail  their  relations 
and  creatures  met  W'ith  the  fame  treatment,  and  not  one  of 
them  was  fpared  :  The  ufual  and  juft  end  of  thofe  unworthy 
favourites,  who  abufe  the  confidence  of  their  fovereign  to  op- 
prefs  the  people,  and  who  never  punifh  thofe  who  refemble 
themfelves. 

Pliilammon,  the  aflaffin,  who  had  been  hired  to  murder 
Arfinoe,  being  returned  from  Cyrene   to  Alexandria  two  or 

*  Polybius  ^ives  this  name  to  tlie  Alexanuiians  who  dcfcendcd  from  the  Ma- 
cedonians, and  the  pofterity  of  the  founders  of  Alexandria,  or  of  thoR-  to  -whom 
he  fan-.e  privileges  lad  bssc  granted. 
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three  days  before  this  tumult  broke  out,  the  ladles  of  honour 
of  that  unfortunate  queen  had  iaimediate  notice  of  it ;  and 
taking  this  opportunity  which  the  diftra^lions  of  the  city  gave 
them,  they  refolvod  to  revenge  their  miltreis's  death.  Ac- 
cordingly they  broke  open  the  door  of  the  houfe  where  he 
was,  and  killed  him  with  clubs  and  ftones. 

The  care  of  the  king's  perfon,  till  otherwife  provided  for, 
was  given  to  Sofibes,  fon  to  him  who  had  governed  during  the 
t'lree  laft  reigns.  Hiftory  does  not  inform  us  whetlier  he  was 
ftill  alive  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age, 
as  he  had  pafi'sd  above  threefcore  years  in  the  adminiftration. 
^  No  minifter  was  ever  more  cunning  or  more  corrupt  than 
this  Sofibes.  He  made  no  fcruplc  of  committing  the  black- 
eft  crimes,  provided  they  conduced  to  his  ends.  Polybius  im- 
putes to  him  the  murder  of  Lyfimachus  fon  of  Ptolemy,  and 
of  Arfinoe  daughter  of  that  Lyfimachus  ;  of  Magas  fon  of 
Ptolemy,  and  of  Berenice  daughter  of  IMagas  ;  of  Berenice 
mother  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  ;  of  Cleomenes  king  ot  Sparta; 
and  laftly,  of  Arlinoe,  daughter  of  Berenice.  It  is  furprifing, 
that  notwithftanding  a  conduct  of  fo  much  inhumanity  and 
cruelty  in  his  adminiftration,  he  fhould  fupport  himfelf  fo  long, 
and  at  laft  come  to  a  peaceable  end. 

^  Antiochus  king  of  Aflyria,  and  Philip  king  of  Macedonia, 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  had  difcover- 
ed  the  ftrongeft  zeal  for  the  iutereft  of  that  monarch,  and 
were  ready  to  afTift  him  on  all  occaiions.  Yet,  no  fooner  was 
he  dead,  leaving  behind  hira  an  infant,  vi'hom  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity and  juftice  enjoined  them  not  to  difturb  in  the  poiTef- 
fion  of  his  father's  kingdom,  but  they  immediately  join  in  a 
criminal  alliance,  and  excite  each  other  to  take  off  the  lawful 
heir,  and  divide  his  dominions  between  them.  Philip  was  ta 
have  Carla,  Lybia,  Cyrenaica,  and  Egypt ;  and  Antiochus  all 
the  reft.  With  this  view,  the  latter  entered  Coelofyria  and 
Paleftine ;  and,  in  lefs  than  two  campaigns,  made  an  entire 
conqueft  of  thofe  two  provinces,  with  all  their  cities  and  de- 

'  b  Polyb.  in  Excerpt,  p.  64. 
c  A.  M.  3801.     Aiit.  J.  C.  203.     Polyt.  L  iii.  p.  159.  Id.  Ixxv.  p.  707  c:  7C?. 
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pendencies.  Their  guilt,  fays  Pol jl^ius,  would  not  have  be? 
quite  lb  glaring,  had  they,  like  tyrants,  endeavoured  to  gloio 
over  their  crimes  with  feme  fpecious  pretence  ;  but  fo  far  front 
doing  this,  their  injuftice  and  cruelty  were  fo  barefaced,  that 
to  them  was  applied  what  is  generally  faid  of  fii'hes,  that  the 
larp-e  ones,  though  of  the  ft.me  fpccics,  prey  on  the  lefTer.  One 
would  be  tempted,  continues  the  fame  author,  at  feeing  the 
moft  facred  laws  of  fociety  fo  openly  violated,  to  accufe  Pro- 
vidence of  being  indifferent  and  infenfible  to  the  moft  horrid 
crimes.  But  it  fully  juftified  its  conduft,  by  punifliing  thofe 
two  kings  according  to  their  deferts  ;  and  made  fuch  an  ex- 
ample of  them,  as  ought,  in  all  fucceeding  ages,  to  deter  others 
from  following  their  example.  For,  whilll  they  are  medi- 
tating" to  difpoffefs  a  weak  and  helplefs  infant  of  his  kingdom, 
by  piecemeal.  Providence  raifed  up  the  Romans  againft  them, 
who  entirely  fubverted  the  kingdom  of  Philip  and  Antiochus, 
and  reduced  their  fucceflbrs  to  almoft  as  great  calamities,  as 
thofe  with  which  they  intended  to  crulk  the  infant  king. 

'^  During  that  time  Philip  was  engaged  in  a  war  againft  the 
Rhodians,  over  whom  he  gained  an  inconfiderable  advantage, 
in  a  naval  engagement  near  the  ifland  of  Lade,  oppofite  to  the 
city  of  Meietus. 

*  The  next  year  he  invaded  Attains,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Pergamus,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  But  all  his  efforts  in 
affaulting  that  city  being  to  no  purpofe,  he  turned  his  rage- 
and  fury  againft  the  gods  ;  and  not  fatisfied  with  burning  their 
temples,  he  demoliflied  ftatues,  broke  to  pieces  their  altars  ; 
and  even  pulled  up  the  ftones'Trom  their  foundations,  that  not 
the  leaft  footfteps  of  them  might  remain. 

He  was  not  more  fuccefsful  againft  the  Rhodians.  Having 
already  fought  them  with  but  indifferent  fuccefs,  he  ventured 
a  fecond  battle  off  the  ifland  of  Chio.  Attains  had  united  his 
fleet  to  that  of  the  Rhodians,  and  Philip  was  defeated  with 
confiderable  lofs.  There  were  killed,  in  his  army,  three  thou- 
fand  Macedonians,  and  fix  thoufand  allies  ;  and  two  thoufand- 
Macedonians  and  confederates,  with  feven  thoufand  EgyptianS|f 

d  Polyb.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  70  et  73. 
rA.  M.  3802.     Ant,  J.  C.  tax.     Pylyb,  ib.  p.  66.     Clod.  ib.  p.  294- 
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were  taken  prifoners.  The  Rhodians  loft  but  fixtj  men,  and 
Attains  threefcore  and  ten. 

Philip  afcribed  all  the  glory  of  this  engagement  to  himfelf, 
and  that  for  two  reafons :  The  firft  was,  that  having  repulfed 
Attains  to  the  ftiore,  he  had  taken  that  prince's  Ihip  ;  and  the 
fecond,  that  having  caft  anchor  near  the  promontory  of  Argen- 
num,  he  had  flopped  even  among  the  wrecks  of  his  enemies. 
But  though  he  affiimed  the  beft  air  he  could,  he  was  fenfibleof 
his  great  lofs,  and  could  neither  conceal  it  from  others  nor 
himfelf.  This  prince  had  never  loft  fo  great  a  number  of  men 
either  by  fea  or  land  in  one  day.  He  was  highly  afflicted  up- 
on it ;  and  it  vifibly  damped  his  natural  vivacity. 

'  Neverthelefs,  the  ill  fuccefs  of  this  battle  did  not  abate 
Philip's  courage.  The  chara£ler  of  that  prince  was  to  be  un- 
fhaken  in  his  refolutions  ;  and  not  to  be  dejedledby  diiappoint- 
rnents  ;  but  to  overcome  difficulties  by  inflexible  conftancy  and 
perfeverance  ;  and  accordingly  he  continued  the  war  with  frefli 
bravery.  I  am  not  certain  whether  we  may  not  date,  about 
this  time,  the  cruelties  which  Philip  exercifed  over  the  Cia- 
nians  ;  a  barbarity  he  is  often  reproached  with,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  have  unhappily  been  loft.  Cios,  whofe  inha- 
bitants are  called  Cianians,  was  a  fmall  city  of  Bithynia.  The 
man  who  was  governor  of  it,  had  been  raifed  to  that  poft  by 
the  yEtolians,  who  at  that  time  were  in  alliance  with  Philip. 
We  find  that  he  befieged  it  at  the  requeft  of  his  fon-in-law, 
Prufias,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  pretended  to  have  received  feme 
infult  from  it.  The  city  was  in  all  probability  taken  by  ftorm. 
A  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  fuffered  the  moft  cruel 
torments:  The  reft  were  reduced  to  a  ft  ate  of  captivity,  which 
to  them  was  wovfe  than  death;  and  the  city  was  razed  to 
the  very  foundations.  This  barbarity  alienated  the  ^tolians 
from  him  ;  and  particularly  the  Rhodians,  who  were  allies  and 
friends  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cios.  Polybius  feems  to  afcribe 
its  deftrudlion  tc  the  imprudence  of  the  Cianians  themfelves, 
who  ufed  to  beftow  all  pofts   and  preferments   on  their  moft 

fA  M.  3803.  Ant.  J.  C.  aoi.  Polyb.  1.  rvi.  p.  733 — 739.  Liv.  I.  xixi. 
n.l6.  18.  PoJyb.  1.  xvii.  p.74j.  Liv.  1.  xxxi,  n,  31.  Strab.  I,  xii.  p.  563.  Pol/l*, 
1.  sv.  p.  709 — 711. 
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wortlilefs  citizens  ;  and  to  follow  fo  blincllj  their  peraicioui 
opinions  in  every  thing,  as  even  to  periecute  thofe  who  ven- 
tured to  oppofe  them.  He  adds,  that  a  people,  who  aft  in  this 
manner,  plunge  voluntarily  into  the  greatefl  calamities  ;  and 
that  it  is  furprifing  they  do  not  correct  themfelves  in  this  re- 
fpe£l  by  the  experience  of  all  ages  ;  which  iliew,  that  the 
ruin  of  the  moft  powerful  flates  is  folely  owing  to  the  ill 
choife  of  thofe  to  whom  they  confide  either  the  command  of 
their  armies,  or  the  adminillration  of  their  political  affairs. 

Philip  inarched  afterwards  to  Thrace  and  Cherfonefus, 
where  feveral  cities  furrendered  voluntarily.  However,  Aby- 
dos  fhut  her  gates  againft  him ;  and  even  refufed  to  hear  the 
deputies  he  had  fent ;  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  befiege  it.  Tins 
city  is  in  Alia,  and  Hands  on  the  narrov/eft  part  of  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  now  called  the  Dardanelles,  and  oppofite  to  the  city 
of  Seftos  in  Europe.  The  diflance  between  thefe  two  cities 
was  about  two  miles.  The  reader  will  fuppofe,  that  Abydos 
muft  be  a  city  of  great  importance,  as  it  commanded  the  (Iraits, 
and  made  thofe  who  were  poiTeiled  of  it  mailers  of  the  com- 
munication between  the  Euxine  fea  and  the  Archipelago. 

Nothing  of  what  is  generally  praclifed,  in  the  alTaulting  and 
defending  of  cities,  v.'as  omitted  in  this  fiege.  No  place  was 
ever  defended  with  greater  obflinacy,  which  might  be  laid  at 
length,  on  the  fide  of  the  befieged,  to  have  rofe  to  fury  and 
brutality.  Conliding  in  their  own  llrength,  they  rcpulfed  with 
the  grcateft  vigour  the  firft  approaches  of  the  Macedonians. 
On  the  fide  next  the  fea„  the  machines  of  war  no  fooner  came 
forward,  but  they  immediately  were  either  difmounted  by  the 
baliftae,  or  confumed  by  fire.  Even  the  fliips,  on  which  they 
were  mounted,  were  in  danger ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoll 
difficulty  thot  the  befiegers  faved  them.  On  the  land  fide,  the 
Abydonians  alfo  defended  themfelves  for  fome  time  with  great 
courage ;  and  did  not  defpair  even  of  defeating  the  enemy- 
But,  finding  that  the  outward  wall  was  fapped,  and  that  the 
Macedonians  carried  their  mines  under  the  inv/ard  one,  which 
had  been  raifed  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  other,  they  fent  de- 
puties to  Philip,  olTering  to  farrcnder  their  city  upon  the  fol- 
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lowing  conditions  :  That  fuch  forces,  as  had  been  fent  them 
by  the  Rhodians  and  king  Attains,  fhould  return  to  their  re- 
fpe£live  fovereigns  under  his  fafe  conduct  ;  and  that  all  free  ci- 
tizens ihould  retire  whitherfoever  they  pleafed,  with  the  clothes 
they  then  had  on.  Philip  anfvvering,  that  the  Abydonians  had 
only  to  choofe,  whether  they  would  furrender  at  difcretion,  or 
continue  to  defend  themfelves  valiantly,  the  deputies  retired. 

This  advice  being  brought,  the  befieged,  in  tranlports  of 
defpair,  affemble  together,  and  confider  what  was  to  be  done. 
They  came  to  this  refolution  :  Firft,  that  the  flaves  Ihould  be 
fet  at  liberty,  to  animate  them  to  defend  the  city  with  the  ut- 
moft  vigour  :  Secondly,  that  all  the  women  ihould  be  fhut  up  in 
the  temple  of  Diana  5  and  all  the  children,  with  their  nurfes, 
in  the  Gymnafmm  :  That  this  being  done,  they  fhould  bring 
i-nto  the  great  fquare  all  the  gold  and  filver  in  the  city,  and 
carry  all  the  reft  of  the  valuable  effeds  into  the  *  Quadrireme 
of  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Trireme  of  the  Cizycenians.  This 
fcfolution  having  paffed  unanimoufly,  another  affembly  was 
called  ;  in  which  they  chofe  fifty  of  the  wifeit  and  moft  ancient 
of  the  citizens,  but  at  the  fame  time  had  vigour  enough  left 
to  execute  what  fhould  have  been  determined  ;  and  they  were 
made  to  take  an  oath  in  prefence  of  all  the  inhabitants,  that  the 
inftant  they  faw  the  enemy  mafter  of  the  inward  wall,  they 
fliould  kill  the  women  and  children,  fet  fire  to  the  two  gal- 
iies  laden  with  their  effeiSs,  and  throw  into  the  fea  all  their 
gold  and  filver  which  they  had  heaped  together  :  Then  fend- 
ing for  their  priefls,  they  took  an  oath  either  to  conquer  or 
die,  fword  in  hand  ;  and  after  having  lacrificed  the  viftims, 
they  obliged  the  priefls  and  prieiielTes  to  pronounce  before 
the  altar,  the  greatefl  curies  en  thofe  who  Ihould  break  their 
oath. 

This  being  done,  they  left  off  countermining,  and  refolved, 
the  inilant  the  wall  fhould  fail,  to  fly  to  the  breach,  and  fight 
to  the  laft.  Accordingly,  the  inward  wall  tumbling,  the  be- 
fieged true  to  the  oath  they  had  taken,  fought  in  the,  breach 
Folume  VI.  D  d 

•  Quadnremcs  were  galUes  with  four  bjenches  of  cars,  ar.d  Triiemw  thofij 
with  tlirce. 
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With  fuch  unpai-alleled  bravery,  that  though  Philip  had  perpe- 
tually fuitainea  -  th  frefh  foldiers  thofe  wlio  had  mounted  to 
the  affault :  yet,  when  night  feparated  the  combatants,  he  was 
ftiil  doubtful  with  regard  to  the  fucccfs  of  the  fiege.  Such 
Abydonians  as  marched  iirft;  to  the  breach,  over  the  heaps  of 
the  {lain,  fought  with  fury  ;  and  not  only  made  ufe  of  their 
fvvords  and  javelins,  but,  after  their  arms  were  broken  to  pieces, 
or  forced  out  of  their  hands,  they  ruuied  furioufly  upon  the 
Macedonians,  knocked  down  fome,  broke  the  fariiVae  or  lonp- 
fpears  of  others,  and  with  the  pieces  ilruck  their  faces  and 
fuch  parts  of  their  bodies  as  were  uncovered,  till  they  made 
them  entirely  defpair  of  the  event. 

When  night  had  put  an  end  to  the  flaughter,  the  breach 
was  quite  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Abydonians  ; 
and  thofe  who  had  efcaped,  were  fo  prodigioufly  fatigued,  and 
had  received  fo  many  woands',  that  they  CQuld  fcarce  fupport 
themfelves.  Things  being  brought  to  this  dreadful  extremity, 
two  of  the  principal  citizens,  unable  to  execute  the  dreadful 
refolution  that  had  been  taken,  and  which  at  that  time  dif- 
played  itfelf  to  their  imaginations  in  all  its  horror,  agreed, 
that,  to  fave  their  wives  and  children,  they  ihould  fend  to 
Philip,  by  day-break,  all  their  priefts  and  priefteffes,  clothed 
in  pontifical  habits,  to  implore  his  mercy,  and  open  their 
gates  to  him. 

Accordingly,  next  morning,  the  city,  as  had  been  agreed, 
was  furrendered  to  Philip  ;  during  which  the  greateft  part  of 
the  Abydonians  who  farvived,  vented  millions  of  imprecations 
againfl  their  fellow  citizens,  and  efpecially  againft  the  priefts 
and  priefteffes,  for  delivering  up  to  the  enemy  thofe  whom 
tiiey  themfelves  had  devoted  to  death  with  the  moft  dreadful 
oaths.  Philip  marched  into  the  city,  and  feized,  without  the 
leaft  oppofition,  all  the  rich  efTefts  which  the  Abydonians  had 
heaped  together  in  one  place.  But  now  he  was  greatly  terrified 
with  the  fpedacle  he  faw.  Among  thefe  ill-fated  citizens, 
whom  defpair  had  made  furious  and  diilrafted,  fome  were 
ftrangling  their  wives  and  children,  and  others  cutting  them  to 
pieces  witli  the;r  fv.-ords;  fome  were  running  to  murder  ihemp 
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others  were  plunging  them  into  wells,  whilll  others  again  were 
precipitating  them  from  the  tops  of  houfes  ;  in  a  word,  death 
appeared  in  all  its  variety  of  horrors.  Philip,  pierced  with 
grief,  and  feized  with  horror  at  this  fpeclacle,  Hopped  the  fol- 
diers,  who  were  greedy  of  plunder,  and  publiihed  a  declaration, 
importing,  that  he  would  allow  three  days  to  all  who  were  re- 
folved  to  lay  violent  hands  on  themfelves.  He  was  in  hopes, 
that  during  this  interval  they  would  change  their  refolution  ; 
but  they  had  made  their  choice  before.  They  thought  it  would 
be  degenerating  from  thofe  who  had  loft  their  lives  in  fighting 
for  their  country,  fliould  they  furvive  them.  The  individuals 
of  every  family  killed  one  another  ;  and  none  efcaped  this  mur- 
derous expedition,  but  thofe  whofe  hands  were  tied,  or  were 
otherwife  kept  from  deftroying  themfelves. 

s  A  little  before  the  city  furrendered,  an  ambaffador  from 
the  Romans  to  Philip  arrived.  This  embaffy  war  fent  on  va- 
rious accounts,  all  which  it  will  be  proper  to  explain.  The 
fame  and  glory  of  this  people  had  juft  before  fpread  through 
all  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  vidory  which  Scipio  gained  over 
Hannibal  in  Africa  ;  an  event  that  fo  glorioufly,  with  regard 
to  the  Romans,  terminated  the  fecond  Punic  war.  ^  The 
court  of  Egypt,  being  in  fo  much  danger  from  the  union  that 
had  been  formed  between  Philip  and  Antiochus  againft  their 
infant  king,  had  addreffed  the  Romans  for  protection,  and  of- 
fered them  the  guardianfhip  of  the  king  and  the  regency  of 
the  kingdom  during  his  minority  ;  declaring,  that  the  late  mo- 
narch had  defired  it  at  his  death.  It  was  the  interefl  of  the 
Fvomans  not  to  fuffer  the  power  of  Philip  and  Antiochus  to 
increafe,  by  the  addition  of  fo  man}^  rich  provinces,  of  which 
the  empire  of  Egypt  at  that  time  confifted.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  forefee,  that  they  would  foon  be  engaged  in  war  with 
tUofe  two  princes,  with  one  of  whom  they  already  had  fome 
differences  which  threatened  much  greater.  For  thefe  reafons 
thev  had  not  hefitated  in  accepting  the  guardianfhip  ;  and  in 
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confequence  had  appointed  three  deputies,  who  were  ordered 
to  acquaint  the  two  kings  with  their  refolution,  and  to  enjoin 
them  not  to  infefl  the  dominions  of  their  royal  pupil ;  for  that 
otherwife  they  fliould  be  forced  to  declare  war  againft  them. 
Every  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  declaring  fo  generoufly 
in  favour  of  an  oppreffed  infant  monarch,  was  making  a  juft 
and  noble  ufe  of  their  power. 

At  the  fame  time  there  arrived  in  Rome  ambaffadors  from 
the  Rhodians  and  from  king  Attalus,  to  complain  alfo  of  the 
enterprifes  of  the  two  kings  ;  and  to  inform  the  Romans,  that 
Philip,  either  in  perfon  or  by  his  deputies,  v/as  foliciting  feve- 
ral  cities  of  Afia  to  take  up  arms,  and  was  certainly  meditating 
fome  great  defign.  This  was  a  frefh  motive  for  haftening  the 
departure  of  the  three  ambaffadors. 

Being  arrived  at  Rhodes,  and  hearing  of  the  fiege  of  Aby- 
dos,  they  fent  to  Philip  the  youngeft  of  their  colleagues,  nam- 
ed iEmilius,  who,  as  has  been  obferved,  arrived  at  Abydos  the 
time  thac  the  city  was  upon  the  point   of  being  furrendered. 
^milius  acquainted  Philip,  that  he  was  ordered,  jn  the  name 
of  the  fenate,  to  exhort  him  not  to  make  war  upon  any  of  the 
flates  of  Greece  ;  nor  to  invade  any  part  of  Ptolemy's  domi- 
nions ;  but  to  refer  to  a  juft  arbitration  his  pretenfions  upon 
Attalus  and  the  Rhodians  :  That,  provided  he  acquiefced  with 
thefe  remonftrances,  he  would  continue  in  peace ;  but  that  if 
he  refufed,  the  Romans  would  proclaim  war  againft  him.  Phi- 
lip endeavoured  to  fliew,  that  the  Rhodians  had  occafioned  thQ 
rupture.     "  But,"  fays  ALmilius,  interrupting  him,  "  did  the 
"  Athenians  and  Abydonians  attaclc  you  firft  ?"  Philip  *,  who 
had  not  been  ufed  to  hear  truth,  oftended  at   the  boldnefs   of 
fuch  an  anfwer  addreffed  to  a  king  ;  "  Your  age,"  fays  he  to 
the  ambaflador,   "  your  beauty,"  for  Polybius  informs  us  that 
this  ambaflador  had  really  a  fine  perfon,  "  and  efpecially  the 
*'  Roman  name,  exalt  your  pride  to  a  prodigious  degree.  For 

*  Infueto  vera  audlre,  ferocior  cratio  vifa  eft,  quam  quae  habcnda  apud  regem 
efiet.  ^tas,  iiiquif,  et  forma,  et  fuper  omnia  Romanum  nomeii  tc  ferociorem 
facit.  Ego  autcm  primum  velim  vos  foedcrum  mcmores  fcrvare  mecum  pacetn- 
Si  bcllo  lacefTeritis,  mihi  quoque  in  anirao  eft:  facere,  ut  rcgnuni  Macedonum  no- 
Rienque  h;.ud  minus  quani  Romanum  nolik-  bcllo  fcntiati^'.    Liy.  1.  xxxj.  n.  i?. 
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"  my  part,  I  wllh  your  republic  may  obferv^e  puadually  the 
"  treaties  it  has  concluded  with  me  :  But  in  cafe  I  fhould  be 
"  invaded  by  it,  I  hope  to  ihew,  that  the  empire  of  Macedonia 
**  does  not  yield  to  Rome  either  in  valour  6r  reputation."  The 
deputy  withdrew  from  Abydos  with  this  anfwer  ;  and  Philip 
having  taken  that  rity,  left  a  flrong  garrifon  in  it,  and  return- 
ed to  Macedonia. 

^milius  feems  to  have  gone  into  Egypt,  wliilft  the  two  other 
ambaffadors  went  very  probably  to  Antiochus.  T^milius  being 
arrived  at  Alexandria,  alTumed  the  guardianfliip  of  Ptolemy,  in 
the  name  of  the  Romans,  purfaant  to  the  inilructions  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  fenate  at  his  fetting  out ;  and  fettled  every  thing 
to  as  much  advantage  as  the  ftate  of  afFairs  in  Egypt  would 
then  admit.  He  appointed  Arillomenes  the  Arcarnanian  to  fu- 
perintend  the  education  and  perfon  of  the  young  monarch,  and 
made  him  prime  minifter.  This  Arillomenes  had  grown  old 
in  the  court  of  Egypt,  and  acted  with  the  utmoft  prudence  and 
fidelity  in  the  employment  conferred  upon  him. 

'  In  the  mean  time  the  forces  of  Philip  laid  Attica  wafle ;  the 
pretence  of  which  invafion  was  as  follows.  Two  young  men 
of  Acarnania  being  in  Athens,  at  the  time  when  the  grand  myf- 
teries  were  folemnizing  there^  had  crowded  into  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  not  knowing  that  it  was  forbid.  Though  their  fault 
proceeded  entirely  from  ignorance,  they  were  immediately 
maffacred,  as  guilty  of  impiety  and  facrilege.  The  Acarnani- 
ans,  juftly  exafperatcd  at  fo  cruel  a  treatment,  had  recourfe 
to  Philip,  who  gladly  embraced  this  opportunity,  and  gave 
them  a  body  of  forces,  with  which  they  entered  Attica,  rava- 
ged the  whole  country,  and  returned  home  laden  with  fpoils. 

^  The  Athenians  carried  their  complaints  againfl  this  en- 
terprife  to  Rome,  and  were  joined  on  that  cccafion  by  the  Rho- 
dians  and  king  Attalus.  The  Romans  only  fought  for  an  op- 
portunity to  break  with  king  Philip,  at  whom  they  were  very 
much  offended.  He  had  infringed  the  condition  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  with  him  three  years  before,  in  not  ceafing 
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to  infeft  the  allies  who  were  included  in  it.  He  had  jull  be- 
fore fent  troops  and  money  to  Hannibal  in  Africa  ;  and  a  re- 
port was  fpread,  that  he  was  at  that  time  very  bufy  in  Afia. 
This  made  the  Romans  uneafy,  who  called  to  mind  the  trouble 
which  Pyrrhus  had  brought  upon  them,  with  only  a  handful 
of  Epiroi.2,  a  people  very  much  inferior  to  the  Macedonians. 
Thus,  having  ended  the  war  againft  Carthage,  they  imagined 
it  advifeable  to  prevent  the  enterprifes  of  this  new  enemy,  who 
might  become  formidable,  in  cafe  they  fhould  give  him  time 
to  increafe  his  flrenglh.  The  fenate,  after  making  fuch  an 
anfwer  as  pleafed  all  the  ambaffadors,  ordered  M.  Valerius 
Levinus,  the  propraetor,  to  advance  towards  Macedonia  with 
a  fleet,  in  order  to  examine  matters  nearer  at  hand,  and  be  in 
a  condition  to  give  immediate  aid  to  the  allies. 

*  In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  fenate  deliberated  ferioufly 
on  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  prefent  jundure.  At- the  very 
time  it  alTembled  to  confider  that  important  affair,  a  fecond 
embafly  arrived  from  the  Athenians,  which  brought  advic« 
that  Philip  was  upon  the  point  of  invading  Attica  in  perfon  ; 
and  that  in  cafe  they  were  not  immediately  fuccoured,  he  would 
infallibly  make  himfelf  mafler  of  Athens.  They  alfo  received 
letters  from  Levinus  the  propraetor,  and  from  Aurelius  his 
lieutenant,  by  which  they  were  informed  that  they  had  the 
flrongefl:  reafons  to  believe  that  Philip  had  fome  defign  againfl 
them ;  and  that  the  danger  being  imminent,  they  had  no  time 
to  lofe, 

™  Upon  this  news,  the  Romans  refolved  to  proclaim  war 
againfl  Philip.  Accordingly,  P.  Sulpitius  the  conful,  to  whom 
Macedonia  had  fallen  by  lot,  put  to  fea  with  an  army,  and 
foon  arrived  there.  Here  he  was  foon  informed  that  Athens 
•was  befieged,  and  implored  his  affiftance.  He  detached  a  fqua- 
dron  of  twenty  gallies,  commanded  by  Claudius  Cento,  who 
let  fail  that  inftant.  Philip  had  not  laid  fiege  to  Athens  in 
perfon,  but  deputed  one  of  his  lieutenants  for  that  purpofe  ; 
having  taken  the  field  in  perfon  againft  Attalus  and  the  Rho- 
diaas. 

1  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  j. 
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SECTION  II. 
Expeditions  of  Sulpitius.    Philip  lofes  a  Battle. 

T^he  Achaean S  declare  for  the  ROMANS. 

V/LAUDius  Cento  °,  ■whom  the  conful  had  fent  to  fuccour 
Athens,  having  entered  the  Piraeus  with  his  gallies,  revived  the 
drooping  courage  of  the  inhabitants.  He  v»as  not  fatisfied  with 
fecuring  the  citj  and  the  country  round  it ;  but  having  advice 
that  the  garrifon  of  Chalcis  did  not  obferve  the  leaft  ord°r  or 
difcipline,  as  remote  from  danger,  he  failed  out  with  his  fieet, 
arrived  near  the  city  before  day,  and  finding  the  centinels  afleep, 
entered  it  without  moleftation  ;  fet  fire  to  the  public  maga- 
zines, which  were  full  of  corn,  and  to  the  arfenal,  that  was 
v.ell  provided  with  machines  of  war;  cut  the  whole  garrifon 
to  pieces  ;  and  after  carrying  on  board  his  fhips  the  immenfe 
booty  he  had  amaffed,  he  returned  to  the  Piraeus. 

Philip,  who  -was  then  at  Demetrias,  the  inliant  he  heard  of 
the  difafter  which  had  befallen  that  confederate  city,  flev/  thi- 
ther, in  hopes  of  furprifing  the  Romans.  However,  they  were 
gone  ;  fo  that  he  feemed  to  have  come  for  no  other  purpofe, 
but  to  be  fpeclator  of  that  city,  ftill  burning  and  half  ruined. 
He  would  certainly  have  treated  Athens  in  the  fame  manner, 
if  one  of  the  couriers,  called  Hemerodromi  f,  who  perceived 
the  king's  troops  from  the  eminence  where  he  v.-a3  pofled,  had 
not  carried  the  news  of  it  immediately  to  Athens,  where  the 
inhabitants  were  all  afleep.  Philip  arrived  a  few  hours  after ; 
but  before  day-break.  Perceiving  that  this  flratagem  had  not 
taken  effect,  he  refolved  to  attack  the  city.  The  Athenians 
had  drawn  up  their  foldiers  in  battle  without  the  walls,  at  the 
gate  Dipylos  ;  Philip,  marching  at  the  head  of  his  army,  at- 
tacked them  with  vigour,  and  having  killed  feveral  of  them 
with  his  own  hand,  repulfed  them  back  into  the  city,  whither 
he  did  not  think  it  advifeable  to  puriue  them.  But  he  wreak- 
ed his  vengeance  on  the  country  feats^  on   the  place  for  thf? 
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public  exercifes,  as  the  Lyceum,  and  efpeclally  on  fuch  tem- 
ples as  Hood  without  the  city:  Setting  fire  to  every  thing,  and 
ruining  whatever  came  in  his  way,  not  fparing  either  the  tombs 
or  the  moil  facred  places.  He  marched  from  hence  with  a 
view  of  furprifmg  Eleuiis,  where  his  proje£l  alfo  proved  abor- 
tive. He  then  proceeded  towards  Corinth,  when,  hearing  that 
the  Achaeans  held  their  aflembly  at  Argos,  he  went  thither. 

They  were  deliberating  how  to  adl  in  regard  to  Nabis,  the 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  had  facceeded  Machanidas,  and  infeft- 
cd  the  whole  country  with  his  incurfions.  Philip  offered  to 
charge  himfelf  entirely  with  that  war,  and  his  propofal  was 
received  with  univerfal  joy.  However,  he  added  a  condition 
which  abated  it  very  much  ;  that  they  ftiould  furnifh  him 
with  as  many  troops  as  were  necelTary  for  garrifoning  Craea, 
Chalcis,  and  Corinth  ;  and  that  they  Ihould  not  leave  the 
places  behind  him  without  defence,  whilfl:  he  was  fighting  for 
them.  They  perceived  that  his  defign  was  to  draw  out  of  Pe- 
loponnefus  all  the  Achaean  youth,  in  order  to  make  himfelf 
mailer  of  it,  and  engage  it  in  the  war  againll  the  Romans. 
Cycliadus,  who  prefided  in  the  affembly,  eluded  the  propofal, 
by  obferving,  that  it  was  not  allowed,  by  their  laws,  to  debate 
on  any  fubjeft  but  that  for  which  the  affembly  had  been  fum- 
moned.  They  therefore  broke  up,  after  having  refolved  upon 
the  war  againft  Nabis ;  and  the  hopes  of  Philip  were  again 
defeated. 

He  made  a  fecond  attempt  upon  Athens,  which  fucceeded 
no  better  than  the  former,  except  that  he  completed  the  de- 
molition of  fuch  temples,  flatues,  and  valuable  works,  as  re- 
mained in  that  country.  After  this  expedition  he  retired  into 
Boeotia. 

^  The  conful,  who  was  encamped  between  Apollonia  and 
Dyrrachiura,  fent  to  Macedonia  a  confiderable  detachment, 
under  the  command  of  Apuftius  the  lieutenant,  who  laid  waile 
the  plains  and  took  feveral  fmall  cities,  Philip,  who  was  re- 
turned into  Macedonia,  carried  on  his  military  preparations 
with  prodigious  vigour. 

c  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  27—32.     , 
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The  great  objecl  which  both  parties  had  in  view,  was  to 
engage  the  ^^tolians  to  their  fide.  Thej  were  now  going  to 
hold  their  general  affembly,  to  which  Philip,  the  Romans,  and 
Athenians,  fent  their  ambafTadors  ;  he  who  was  deputed  bj 
Philip  fpoke  firfl.  All  he  required  was,  that  the  TEtolians 
fiioukl  obferve  ftricfllj  the  treaties  of  peace  which  they  had 
concluded  three  jears  before  with  Philip  ;  having  then  expe- 
rienced how  ufelefs  their  alliance  with  the  Romans  was  to 
them.  He  inftanced  feveral  cities,  of  which  that  people  had 
poffelTed  themfelves,  upon  pretence  of  fuccouring  them,  as  Sj- 
racufe,  Tarentum,  Capua  ;  the  lafl  city  efpecially,  which  was 
no  longer  Capua,  but  the  grave  of  the  Campanians,  and  the 
fkcleton,  as  it  were,  of  a  city,  having  neither  fenate,  inhabi- 
tants, or  magiftrates  ;  more  barbaroufly  ufed  by  thofe  who  had 
left  it  to  be  inhabited  in  this  condition,  than  if  they  had  en- 
tirely deftroyed  it.  "  If  foreigners,  fays  he,  v/ho  differ  from 
**  us  more  by  their  language,  their  manners,  and  their  laws, 
**  than  by  the  wide  diftance  of  land  and  fea  which  feparateus 
"  from  them,  fhould  difpoilefs  us  of  this  country,  it  would  be 
"  ridiculous  in  us  to  expedt  more  humane  ti'eatment  from 
*'  them  than  their  neighbours  have  met  with.  Among  us, 
•'  who  are  of  the  fame  country,  whether  iEtolians,  Acarna- 
"  nians,  or  Macedonians,  and  v.'hc  fpeak  the  fame  language, 
*'  flight  difputes  may  arife  with  little  or  no  confequence  or 
*'  duration  ;  but  with  foreigners,  with  Barbarians,  we,  whilft. 
*'  wx  are  Greeks,  are,  and  fhall  for  ever  be  at  war.  This 
"  time  three  years,  you  concluded  a  peace  with  Philip  in  this 
"  very  place;  now  the  fame  caufes  Hill  fubfift ;  and  we  hope 
"  that  you  will  act  in  the  fame  manner." 

The  Athenian  ambalTadors,  by  the  confent  of  the  Romans, 
fpoke  next.  They  began  by  difplaying,  in  an  affecting  man- 
ner, the  impious  and  facrilegious  fury  which  Philip  had  eser- 
cifed  on  the  moil  facred  monuments  of  Attica,  on  the  moll 
auguft  temples,  and  the  moll  awful  tombs  ;  as  if  he  had  de- 
clared war,  not  only  againft  men,  and  the  living,  but  againll 
the  manes  of  the  dead,  and  the  majefly  of  the  gods.  That 
^tolia  and  all  Greece   mull  expect  the  fame  treatment,    if 
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Philip  iliould  have  the  like  occauon.  Thej  concluded  with 
conjuring  the  iiLtolians  to  take  compaflion  of  Athens,  and  to 
ur.dertake,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  Romans, 
whofe  power  only  that  of  the  gods  could  equal,  fo  juft  a  war 
as  that  propoied  to  them. 

The  Roman  ambaflador,  after  having  refuted  very  circum"' 
llantiallj  the  reproaches  of  the  Macedonians,  with  refpecl  to 
the  treatment  which  Rome  had  made  the  conquered  cities 
fuffer  ;  and  exemplified  in  Carthage,  which,  but  juft  before, 
had  been  allowed  a  peace,  and  Avas  rellored  to  its  liberty  ;  de- 
clared, that  the  only  circumftance  the  Ronjans  had  to  fear 
was,  that  the  too  great  miidnefs  and  lenity  which  they  exer- 
cifed  towards  thofe  they  conquered,  would  prompt  other  na- 
tions to  take  up  anrvs  againft  them,  becaufe  the  vanquilhed 
might  depend  on  the  Roman  clemencj^.  He  reprefented,  in  a 
ihort,  but  ftrong  and  pathetic  fpeech,  the  criminal  a£lions  of 
Philip,  the  murders  committed  by  him  on  his  own  family, 
and  his  friends  ;  his  infamous  debaucheries,  which  were  ftill 
more  detefted  than  his  cruelty  ;  all  facls  more  immediately 
known  to  the  perfons  whom  he  then  addrelTed,  as  they  were 
nearer  neighbours  to  Macedonia.  "  But,  to  confine  my  fpeech 
"  to  what  relates  direftly  to  you,"  fays  the  ambafiador,  ad- 
drefTmg  himfelf  to  the  ^tolians  ;  "  we  engaged  in  the  war 
"  againft  Philip,  in  no  other  view  but  to  defend  you  ;  and  you 
"  have  concluded  a  feparate  peace  with  him.  PofTibly  you 
"  may  obferve  in  your  own  juflification,  that  feeing  us  em- 
"  ployed  in  the  war  againft  the  Carthaginians,  and  being  awed 
*'  by  fear,  you  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  whatever  conditions 
"  the  vi6tor  was  pleafed  to  prefcribe  ;  v/hilft  we,  on  the  other 
"  fide,  employed  in  affairs  of  greater  importance,  neglected  a 
"  war  which  you  had  renounced.  However,  having  now 
*'  put  an  end,  thanks  to  the  gods,  to  the  Carthaginian  war, 
*'  we  are  going  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  our  arms  againft 
"  Macedonia.  This  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  returning  to 
"  our  friendfhip  and  alliance,  unlefs  you  fhould  choofe  to  pe- 
*'  rifli  inglorioufly  v/ith  Philip,  rather  than  conquer  with  th« 
"  Roreans," 
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Damocritus,  the  ELtoVizn  praetor,  plainly  perceived  tliat 
this  fpeech  would  gain  all  the  voices.  It  is  faid,  that  he  had 
been  bribed  bj  Philip.  Without  feeming  inclined  to  either 
fide,  he  reprelented  the  affair  as  too  important  to  be  deter- 
mined immediately,  and  required  time  for  a  more  mature  de- 
liberation. By  this  avtiiice  he  eluded  the  effecl  which  the  af- 
fembly  would  otherwife  have  had  ;  and  beaded  his  having 
done  a  very  eilential  fervice  to  the  republic,  which  now,  he 
faid,  might  wait  the  event  before  it  took  up  arms,  and  theu 
declare  for  the  flrongefl:  party. 

P  In  the  mean  time,  Philip  was  preparing  for  a  vigorous 
war  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  but  the  conful  had  already  begua 
it.  He  had  entered  Macedonia,  and  advanced  towards  the 
Daffaretae  ;  and  Philip  had  alfo  taken  the  field.  Neither  party 
knew  which  way  the  enemy  had  marched ;  but  each  fent  out 
a  detachment  upon  the  difcovery  ;  and  the  two  parties  met. 
As  both  confiiled  entirely  of  chofen  troops,  a  bloody  Ikirmilli 
enfued  ;  and  the  viftcry  was  doubtful.  Forty  INIaccdonian 
troopers,  and  thirty. five  of  the  Romans,  were  kiilen  on  the 
fpot. 

The  king,  perfuaded  that  the  care  he  fhould  take  to  bury 
thofe  who  had  loH  their  lives  in  this  fkirmiih,  would  contri- 
bute very  much  to  gain  him  the  affedion  of  his  foldiers,  and 
excite  them  to  behave  gallantly  in  his  fervice,  caufed  their  dead 
bodies  to  be  brought  into  the  camp,  in  order  that  the  whole 
army  might  be  eye-witnefles  of  the  honours  paid  to  their  me- 
mory. *  Nothing  is  lefs  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  fentiments 
and  difpofitions  of  the  vulgar.  This  fpedlacle,  which  Philip 
imagined  would  animate  the  foldiers,  had  a  quite  contrary  ef- 
fect, and  damped  their  courage.  Hitherto  he  had  engaged 
war  with  none  but  Greeks  and  Illyrians,  who  employed  fcarce 
any  other  weapons  but  arrows,  javelins,  and  lances  ;  and  for 
that  reafon  the  wounds  they  made  were  not  fo  deep.  But 
when  they  faw  the   bodies  of  their  comrades,    covered  with 

b  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  r.  33 — 39 

*  Nihil  tam  incertura  nee  tarn  inaeftimabile  eft,  quam  anirr.i  multitudjnis 
Quod  promptiorcs  ab  fubeundam  omnera  dimicationem  videbatur  fadurum,  id 
cietum  pigritiariKjue  incuflit.     Liv. 
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deep  and  wide  gafaes  made  bj  the  Spanidi  fabres,  whole  arms 
cut  o.T,  fhoulders  lopped  awaj,  and  heads  feparatcd  from  the 
bodies,  they  v/ere  terrified  at  the  fight,  and  plainly  perceived 
againft  what  kind  of  enemies  they  were  to  zQi, 

The  king  himfelf,  who  had  never  feen  the  Romans  engage 
in  battle,  was  terrified  at  this  fight.  Being  informed  by  fome 
deferters  of  the  place  where  the  enemy  had  halted,  he  took 
guides,  and  marched  thither  with  his  army,  confifting  of  twenty 
thoufand  foot,  and  four  thoufand  horfe  ;  and  polled  himfelf 
at.  a  little  above  two  hundrecf  paces  from  their  camp,  near  the 
city  of  Athacus,  on  an  eminence  which  he  fortified  with  good 
ditches  and  ilrcng  iutrenchments.  Surveying  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  the  order  and  difpofition  of  the  Roman  camp,  he  cried 
out  *  That  what  he  faw  was  not  the  camp  of  Barbarians. 

The  coniul  and  the  king  were  quiet  for  the  firR  two  days 
each  waiting  till  the  other  would  make  fome  movement.  On 
the  third  day,  Suipitius  came  out  of  his  camp,  and  drew  up  his 
troops  in  battle.  Philip,  being  afraid  of  coming  to  a  general 
battle,  detached  againft  the  enemy  a  body  confifting  of  but 
fifteen  hundred  men,  the  one  half  horfe,  and  the  other  foot  ; 
againft  whom  the  Romans  oppofed  an  equal  number,  who  had 
the  advantage,  and  put  the  other  to  flight.  They  avoided,  with 
no  lefs  prudence,  an  ambufcade  which  the  king  had  laid  for 
them.  Thefe  two  advantages,  the  one  gained  by  open  force, 
and  the  other  by  ftratagem,  inflamed  the  courage  of  the  Ro- 
man foldiers.  The  conful  marched  them  back  into  the  camp  ; 
and  after  allowing  them  a  day's  repofe,  he  led  them  out,  and  of- 
fered the  king  battle,  which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept ; 
and  for  that  reafon  he  lay  clofe  in  his  camp,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
infults  and  reproaches  of  Suipitius,  who  charged  him  with 
meannefs  of  fpirit  and  cowardice. 

As  foraging,  where  two  armies  lay  fo  near  one  another,  would 
be  very  dangerous,  the  conful  drew  off  to  about  eight  miles 
diftance,  and  advanced  towards  a  village,  called  Oclolophos, 
•where  the  foragers  difperfed  themfelves  all  over  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  in  feparate  platoons.  The  king  at  firft  lay  clofe 
in  his  intrenchments,  as  if  afraid  of  venturing  out  ;  in  order 

■f  The  fame  yrords  are  afcribed  to  Phyrru?. 
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that  the  enemy,  growing  bolder  on  that  account,  might  for  that 
reafon  be  lefs  vigilant.  This  happened  directly  as  Philip  had 
forefeen.  When  he  faw  great  numbers  of  them  fpread  over 
the  plains,  he  quitted  his  camp  on  a  fudden  with  all  hi;  horfe, 
whom  the  Cretans  followed  as  fail  as  it  was  poffible  for  infan- 
try to  march,  and  rode  full  fpeed  to  poll  themfelves  between  the 
E.oman  camp  and  the  foragers.  There,  dividing  his  forces 
he  detached  part  of  them  ag.iiuil  the  forr.gers  j  ordering  them 
to  cut  to  pieces  ail  who  ihould  come  in  their  way  ;  whilft  he 
himfelf  feized  all  the  paffes  by  which  they  could  return.  And 
now  nothing  was  feeu  on  all  lides  but  blood  and  flaughter  ; 
during  which,  the  Romans  did  not  know  what  was  doing  out 
of  their  camp,  becaufe  fuch  as  fled  were  intercepted  by  the 
king's  forces  ;  and  thofe  who  guarded  the  paiTes,  killed  a  much 
greater  number  than  the  others  detached  in  purfuit  of  the 
enemy. 

At  laft  the  melancholy  news  of  the  flaughter  arrived  in  the 
Roman  camp.     Upon  which  the  conful  ordered  the  cavalry  to 
march  out,  and  fuccour  their  comrades  wherever  they  could  - 
As  for  himfelf,  he  made  the  legions  quit  the  camp,  and  march- 
ed them  in  an  hollow  fquare  againfl;  the  enemy.     The  troopers, 
being  difperfed  up  and  down,  lofl  their  way  at  firft  ;  being  de- 
ceived by  the  fliouts  and  cries  which  echoes  from  different  places. 
Many  of  thefe  parties  fell  in  with  the  enemy,  and  fliirmiflies 
were  fought  in  different  places  at  the  fame  time.     The  warm- 
efl:  eno-agement  was  where  the  king  himfelf  commanded,  and 
which,  by  the  great  number  of  the  horfe  and  foot  thatcompof- 
ed  it,  formed  aim  oil  an  army  ;  Not  to  mention  that  thefe  troops, 
being  prodigioufly  animated  by  the  prefence   of  the  king  and 
the  Cretans,  who  fought   clofe   together,  and  with  the  utmofl 
vigour,  againfl;  enemies  dii'perfed  and  in  diforder,  killed  great 
numbers  of  them.  It  is  certain,  that,  had  they  not  purfued  the 
Romans  fo  vigouroufly,  this  day  might  have  decided,  not  only 
theprefent  battle,  but  perhaps  the  fuccefs  of  the  whole  war.  But 
by  abandoning  themfelves  to  a  rafti  and  inconfiderate  ardour, 
they  fell  into  the  midil  of  the  Roman  cohorts,  whohadadvan> 
ced  with  their  ofiicers.     And  now  the  foldiers  v.ho  fled,  per-. 
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ing  the  Roman  enfigns,  faced  about,  and  pufhed  their  horfes 
againft  the  enemy,  who  were  all  in  diforder.  In  an  inftant  the 
face  of  the  battle  was  quite  changed  ;  thofe  who  purfued  be- 
fore, now  fljing  in  their  turn.  Many  were  killed  in  clofe  fight, 
and  many  lofl  their  lives  in  flying  ;  numbers  fell,  not  only  by 
the  fword,  but  feveral  plunging  into  morafies,  were  fv/allowed 
Bp,  with-  their  horfes,  in  the  mire.  The  king  himfelf  was  in 
very  great  danger  ;  for  having  been  thrown  by  his  horfe,  which 
had  received  a  great  wound,  multitudes  were  going  to  attack 
him,  had  not  a  trooper  leaped  that  moment  from  his  horfe,  and 
mounted  him  on  it :  But  the  man  himfelf,  being  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  troopers  who  fled,  was  killed  by  the  enemy.  Phi- 
lip, after  having  taken  a  long  compafs  round  the  fens,  came  at 
laft  to  the  camp,  where  he  had  been  given  over  for  lofl. 

We  have  feen  on  many  occafions,  and  it  cannot  be  too  llrong- 
ly  inculcated  to  thofe  of  the  military  profefTion,  in  order  to  their 
avoiding  the  like  error,  that  battles  are  often  loll  by  the  too 
great  ardour  of  the  ofliccrs,  who,  folely  intent  upon  purfuing 
the  enem}'-,  forget  and  neg;le6l  what  pafTes  in  the  reft  of  the 
army  ;  and  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  deprived,  through  an  impru- 
dent defire  of  glory,  of  a  vi£lory  which  they  had  in  their  hands, 
and  might  have  fecured. 

However,  Philip  had  not  loft  a  great  number  of  men  in  this 
aftion,  but  dreaded  coming  to  a  fecond  ;  and  was  afraid  left 
the  conqueror  Ihould  advance  to  attack  him  fuddenly.  He 
therefore  difpatched  a  herald  to  the  conful,  to  defire  a  fufpen- 
fion  of  arms  in  order  to  bury  the  dead.  The  conful,  who  was 
at  dinner,  fent  word  that  he  fliould  have  an  anfwer  on  the 
morrow.  Upon  this,  Philip,  to  conceal  his  march  from  the 
Romans,  having  left  a  great  number  of  fires  in  his  camp,  fet 
out  from  it,  xvithout  noife,  the  inftant  it  was  dark  ;  and  having 
got  a  whole  night's  march  before  the  conful,  and  part  of  the 
following  day,  he  thereby  put  it  oat  of  his  power  to  purfue 
him. 

'^  Sulpitius  began  his  march  the  next  day,  not  knowing  which 
way  the   king  had  taken,     Philip  had  flattered  himfelf  with 
the  hopes   of  intercepting  him  at  feme  pafi'cs,  the  entrance  oi 
qLiv.  i.  xxxl,  n.  39 — 4,3. 
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which  he  fortified  with  ditches,  intrenchments,  and  great 
■works  of  flones  and  trees  ;  but  the  patience  of  the  Romans 
was  fuperior  to  all  thefe  difficulties.  The  conful,  after  laying 
wafte  the  country,  and  feiring  upon  feveral  fortrelTes,  march- 
ed his  army  back,  to  Apollonia,  from  whence  he  had  fet  out 
in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 

The  ^^tolians,  who  only  waited  the  event,  in  order  to  take 
up  arms,  declared  without  the  lead  helitation  for  the  Romans, 
and  the  Athamanians  followed  their  example.  Both  people 
madefome  incurlions  into  Macedonia,  but  with  ill  fuccefs,  Philip 
having  defeated  them  on  feveral  occafions.  He  alfo  defeated 
the  Dardanians,  who  had  entered  his  country  during  his  ab- 
fence  ;  and  with  thefe  fmall  advantages,  confoled  himfelf  for 
his  ill  fuccefs  againft  the  Romans. 

"■  In  this  campaign  the  Roman  fleet  joined  that  of  Attains, 
and  came  into  the  Pirseus,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Athenians. 
The  hatred  they  bore  to  Philip,  which  fear  had  forced  them 
to  diflemble  for  a  long  time,  now  broke  out  immoderately,  at' 
the  fight  of  fo  pov/erful  a  fuccour.  In  a  free  city  f  like  that 
of  Athens,  where  eloquence  was  all-powerful,  the  orators  had 
gained  fo  great  an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  they  made  them  form  whatever  refolutions  they  pleaf- 
ed.  Here  the  people,  at  their  requeil,  ordained  that  all  the 
flatues  and  images  of  Philip,  and  his  anceftors  fhould  be  de- 
ftroyed  :  That  the  feftivals,  facrifices,  and  priefts,  eftablilhed  in 
thair  honour,  fiiould  be  aboliihed  :  That  every  place  where 
any  monument  had  been  fet  up,  or  infcription  engraved  relat- 
ing to  them,  fhould  be  declared  impure  and  profane  :  That  the 
priefts,  every  time  they  offered  up  prayers  to  the  gods,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Athenians,  of  their  allies,  their  armies,  and  fleets, 
fliould  alfo  utter  anathemas  and  curfes  of  every  kind  againd 
Philip,  his  children,  his  kingdom,  his  forces  both  by  fea  and 
land  ;  in  a  word,  againft  the  Macedonians  in  general,  and  all 
that  belonged    to    them.     To   this  decree  was    added.  That 

r  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  44 — 47. 
f  Nee  unquam  ibi  defunt  linguae  promptae  ad  plebam  concitandam  :  quod  ge- 
nus, cum  in  omnibus  liberis  civitatibus,  turn  praecipue  Athenis,  ubi  oratio  plurji 
3ium  pellet,  favore  multitudinis  alitur.     Liv. 
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whatever  might  be  afterwards  propofed,  which  tended  in  any 
manner  to  difhonour  and  bring  an  odium  on  Philip,  would  be 
grateful  to  the  people ;  and  that  whofoever  fliould  dare  to  fay 
or  do  any  thing  in  favour  of  Philip,  or  againit  the  decrees  in 
queflion,  might  be  killed  upon  the  fpot  without  any  formality. 
This  lad  claufe  was,  That  whatever  had  been  enabled  againft. 
the  f  liiilratides,  fliould  take  place  againft  Philip.  In  this  man- 
lier the  f  Athenians  made  war  againft  Philip  by  their  decrees 
and  ordinances,  which  at  that  time  were  their  only  ftrength. 
Carrying  all  things  to  extremes,  they  now  lavifned  encomiums, 
honours,  and  homage  of  every  kind,  on  Attalus  and  the  Ro- 
mans. 

The  fleet,  at  its  leaving  Piraeus,  attacked  and  took  feveral 
fortreires  and  fmall  iilands  ;  after  which  Attalus  and  the  Ro- 
mans leparated,  and  went  into  winter-quarters. 

*  In  Rome,  the  year  following,  new  confuls  being  chofen, 
Villius  had  Macedonia  for  his  province. 

Philip,  whilft  he  made  the  feveral  preparations  for  carrying 
on  the  enfuing  campaign,  was  exceedingly  anxious  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  he  had  undertaken.  Befides  his 
having  to  deal  with  powerful  and  formidable  enemies,  he  was 
afraid  that  the  protedion  which  the  Romans  gave  to  ftates, 
would  draw  ofF  many  of  his  allies  from  him  ;  and  that  the 
Macedonians,  uneafy  at,  and  dilTatisfied  with  his  government, 
would  rebel  againft  him. 

To  obviate  thefe  dangers,  he  gave  up  fome  cities  to  the 
Achaeans,  thinking  to  attach  them  the  more  ftrongly  to  his  in- 
tereft  by  this  unexpected  generolity ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he 
fent  ambaiTadcrs  into  Achaia,  to  make  the  alljes  take  the  oath 
which  was  to  be  renewed  every  year.  But  could  he  look  upon 
this'  ceremony  as  a  ftrong  tie  ;  fuch  a  one  as  would  be  capable 
of  keeping  the  confedrates  in  their  duty,  as  he  himfelf  pro- 
fefled  an  open  violation  of  all  oaths,  and  did  not  make  the 
leaft  fcriiple  to  forfeit  his  promife,  nor  lliew  the  leaft  venera- 

s  A.  M.  3805.     Ant.  J.  C.  199.     Liv.  1.  xrxi.  n.  49.  et  I.  xxxi.  n.  3. 
-j-  AtKenienfes  quideni  liteih  vcrbiliii'.c,  qiiilus  foils  valeiit,  bellam  adverfus 
■pbilippum  gerebar.t.     Liv. 
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tion  for  the  Supreme  Being,  religion,  and  all  that  mankind 
confider  as  moft  facred  ? 

^  As  to  the  Macedonians,  he  enG*-avoured  to  recover  their 
love  and  affection,  bv  facrificing  Heraclides,  one  of  his  mini- 
ilers  and  confidents,  whom  the  people  hated  and  detefted  on 
account  of  his  rapine  and  grievous  oppreiEons  j  all  which  had 
made  the  government  odious  to  them.  He  was  of  very  mean 
extraclion,  and  bora  in  Tarentum,  where  he  had  exercifed 
the  mesneft  and  mod  contemptible  ofRces,  and  been  baniilied 
from  thence,  for  attempting  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Ro- 
mans. He  had  fled  to  Philip,  who  finding  him  a  man  of  fenfe^ 
of  a  lively  genius,  a  daring  fpirit,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  in- 
fatiablj  ambitious  as  net  to  fcrupie  the  ccmmiiHon.  of  the  black- 
eil  crimes,  had  attached  him  to  himfelf  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, and  truiled  him  v.dih  all  his  fecr^ts  ;  a  fit  inftrument  for 
a  prince,  who  had  neither  probity  or  honour.  Heraclides, 
fajs  Poljbius,  was  born  vvich  all  thofe  qualities  v/hich  coniti- 
tute  the  finiihed  villain.  From  his  moll  tender  years  he  had 
proflituted  himlelf  in  the  moll  infamous  manner.  Haughty 
and  terrible  to  all  his  inferiors,  he  behaved  in  the  meaneil  and 
raou  groveling  manner  towards  his  fuperiors.  He  was  in  fuch 
great  credit  and  authority  with  Philip,  that,  according  to  the 
fame  author,  he  almoil  ruined  that  powerful  kingdom,  by  the 
uqiverfal  diicontent  which  his  injuftice  and  oppreffion  oc- 
cafioned.  At  lall  the  king  caufed  him  to  befeized  and  thrown 
into  prifonj  which  occafioned  anunniverfal  joy  amongil  thepeo- 
'  pie.  As  we  have  only  a  fev\r  fragments  of  Polybius  on  this 
fubject,  hiilory  does  not  inform  us  what  became  of  Heracli- 
des, nor  whether  he  came  to  the  end  his  crimes  deferved. 

Nothing  confiderable  was  tranfacled  during  this  campaign, 
any  more  than  the  foregoing,  becaufe  the  confuls  did  not  enter 
Macedonia,  till  very  late  :  and  the  reft  of  the  time  was  fpen^ 
in  Ilight  Ikirmilhes,  either  to  force  certain  paiTes,  or  carry  off 
convoys.     ^  T.  Quintius  f  Fiamininus  having  been  ncraiinated 

Volume  VI,  E  e 

t  Poiyb.  1.  13.  p.  672,  673. 

u  A.  M.  3806.     Aar.  J.  C.  19?.     Liv.  !.  xzsii.  n.  9 — 15. 
■f  PI  jtarch  calls  him  Flaminius^  but  it  U  ar.  error  :  thcfe  being  two  different  faftiilie?; 
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conful,  and  Macedonia  falling  to  him  by  lot,  he  did  not  follow 
the  example  of  his  predcceflors,  but  fet  out  from  Rome  at  the 
opening  of  the  fpring,  with  Lucius  his  brother,  who  by  the 
leave  of  the  fenate,  was  to  command  the  fleet. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  queflion,  Antiochus  invad- 
ed Attains  very  vigoroufly  both  by  fea  and  land.  The  ambaf- 
fadors  of  the  latter  king  came  to  Rome,  and  informed  the  fe- 
nate of  the  great  danger  to  which  their  fovereign  was  expofcd* 
They  entreated  the  Romans,  in  Attalus's  name,  either  to  under- 
take his  defence  with  the  forces  of  the  republic,  or  to  permit 
king  Attalus  to  recall  his  troops. .  The  fenate  made  anfwer,^ 
That  as  nothing  could  be  more  jufi  and  reafonable  than  At- 
lus's  demand,  he  therefore  was  at  full  liberty  to  recall  his  for- 
ces :  That  the  Romans  never  intended  to  incommode  their  al- 
lies in  any  manner  ;  but  thai  they  would  employ  all  their  cre- 
dit with  Antiochus,  to  diffuade  him  from  molefting  Attalus. 
Accordingly,  the  Romans  fent  ambaiTadors  to  the  former,  who 
remonftrated  to  him,  that  Attalus  had  lent  them  his  land  as 
well  as  naval  forces,  which  they  had  employed  againft  Philip 
their  common  enemy  ;  that  they  fliould  think  it  an  obligation, 
if  he  would  not  invade  that  prince  ;  that  it  was  fitting  that  fuch 
kings  as  were  confederates  and  friends  to  the  Romans  fhould 
he  at  peace.  Thefe  remonftrances  being  made  to  Antiochus, 
he  immediately  drew  oiF  his  forces  from  the  territories  of  king 
Attains. 

The  inftant  he  had,  at  the  requeil  of  the  Romans,  laid  alide 
his  defigns  againfl  that  prince,  he  marched  in  perfon  into  Coe- 
iofyria,  to  recover  thofe  cities  of  which  Ariltomenes  had  difpof- 
felTed  him.  The  Romans  had  intrufted  this  general  Vv'ith  the 
adminiftration  of  Egypt.  ^  The  firft  thing  he  had  endeavoured 
was,  to  defend  himfelf  againft  thfe  invafion  of  the  two  confe- 
derate kings  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  raifed  the  beft  troops 
he  could,  y  He  fent  Scopas  into  iEtolia  with  large  funis  of 
money,  to  levy  as  many  troops  as  poihble  ;  the  ^tolians  be- 
ing at  that  time  looked  upon  as  the  beft  foldiers.  ^  This  Sco- 
pas had  formerly  enjoyed  the  higheft  pofts  in  his  own  country, 
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and  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  braveft  and  mofl:  c::pcri- 
enced  generab  of  his  time.  When  the  time  for  continuing  in 
his  employment  expired,  he  had  flattered  himfelf  -with  the 
hopes  of  being  continued  in  it  ;  but  was  difappointed.  This 
gave  him  difguft,  fo  that  he  left  iEtolia,  and  engaged  in  the 
fervice  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  Scopas  had  fuch  good  fuccefs 
in  his  levies,  that  he  brought  fix  thoufand  foldiers  from  ^to- 
Ha  ;  a  good  reinforcement  for  the  Egyptian  army. 

*  The  miniflcrs  of  Alexandria,  feeing  Antiochus  employed 
in  Alia  Minor,  in  the  war  which  had  broke  out  between  him 
End  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  fent  Scopas  into  Palefline  and 
Coelofyria,  to  recover,  if  pofiible,  thofe  provinces.  He  carried 
on  that  war  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  he  recovered  the  fevefal  cities^ 
retook  Judaea,  threw  a  garrifon  into  the  citadel  of  Jerufalemj 
and,  upon  the  approach  of  winter,  returned  to  Alexandria, 
whither  he  brought,  befides  the  glory  of  his  vidtories,  exceed- 
in?  rich  fpoils  taken  in  the  conquered  countries.  We  find  by 
the  feauel,  that  the  great  fuccefs  of  this  campaign  was  ovv-ing 
principally  to  Antiochus's  being  abfent,  and  to  the  little  refin- 
ance which  had  therefore  been  made. 

^  He  no  fooner  arrived  there  in  perfon,  but  the  face  of  things 
changed  immediately,  and  victory  declared  in  his  favour.  Sco- 
pas, who  was  returned  with  an  army,  was  defeated  atPaneas, 
near  the  fource  of  the  river  Jordan,  in  a  battle  wherein  a  great 
flaughter  was  made  of  his  troops.  He  was  forced  to  fly  to  Si- 
don,  where  he  fliut  himfelf  up  with  the  ten  thoufand  men  he 
had  left.  Antiochus  befieged  him  in  it,  and  reduced  him  to  fuch 
extremiti-^s,  that  being  in  abfolute  want  of  provifions,  he  was 
forced  to  furrender  the  cit}^  and  content  himfelf  with  having 
his  life  fpared.  Hov/ever,  the  government  of  Alexandria  had 
employed  its  utmoil  efforts  to  relieve  him  in  Sidon  ;  and  three 
of  the  bell  generals,  at  the  head  of  the  choiceft  troops  of  the 
flate,  had  been  fent  to  raiie  the  fiege.  But  Antiochus  difpofed 
things  fo  happil}-,  that  all  their  efforts  v/ere  defeated,  and  Scopas 

E  e  ij 
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Tvas  obliged  to  accept  of  the  ignominious  conditions  above 
znentionecV;  after  which  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  naked  and 
difarmed. 

•=  Antiochus  went  from  thence  to  Gaza,  where  he  met  ^vith  fo 
llrong  a  refiftance  as  exafperated  him  ;  and  accordingly,  having 
taken  it,  he  abandoned  the  plunder  of  it  £0  his  foldiers.  This 
being  done,  he  fecured  the  paffes  through  which  the  troops- 
were  to  come  that  might  be  fent  from  Egypt ;  and,  returning 
back,  fubj'efled  all  Faleftine  and  Coelofyria. 

^  The  inftant  that  the  Jews,  who  at  that  time  had  reafon  to- 
be  dilpleafed  with  the  Egyptians,  knew  that  Antiochus  advanced 
towards  their  eountry,  they  crowded  very  zealoufly  to  meet 
iiim,  and  deliver  up  the  keys  of  all  their  cities  ;  being  come 
to  Jerufalem,  the  priefts  and  elders  came  out  in  pomp  to  meet 
him,  paid  him  all  kinds  of  honour,  and  affifted  him  in  driving 
out  of  the  caftle  the  foldiers  which  Scopas  had  left  in  h.  In 
return  for  thefe  fervices,.  Antiochus  granted  them  a  great  many- 
privileges  ;  and  ena£led,  by  a  panicular  decree,  that  no  llranger  ? 
Ihould  be  allowed  accefs  to  the  inner  part  of  the  temple  ;  a 
prohibition  which  feemed  vifibly  to  have  been  made  on  account 
of  Philopator's  attempt,  who  would  have  forced  his  way  thi- 
ther. 

*^  Antiochus,  in  his  esftern  expedition,  had  received  fo  many 
fervices  from  the  Jews  of  Babylonia  and  Mefopotamia,  and  de- 
pended fo  much  on  their  fidelity,  that  when  a  fedition  broke 
out  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  he  fent  two  thoufand  Jewiih  fami- 
lies to  quell  it,  and  keep  the  country  in  peace,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly liberal  to  them.  It  was  from  thefe  Jews,  tranfplanted  at 
this  time,  that  defcended  many  of  thofe  *  who  were  "  difperf- 
*'  ed  or  fcattered  abroad,"  whom  we  (hall  afterwards  find  fo 
numerous,  efpecially  in  the  gofpel-times. 

Antiochus,  having  thus  fubjecled  all  Coelofyria  and  Palef- 
tine,  refolved,  if  poffible,  to  make  the  like  conquefts  in   Afia 

c  Exeerpt.  ex  Polyb.  p.  87,  et  Exc.  Leg.  7a.     Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  19. 
d  Jofeph.  Anti^.  1.  xii.  c.  3.  c  Jofeph.  Ibid. 

*  They  are  thus  called  by  St.  James  and  St.  Peter:  To  the  twelve  tribes  whiciv 
ara  fci'ttered  abroad.  James  i.  I.  To  the  ftrangers  fcattered  about  Tontus,  G*-" 
latia,  Cappadocia,  Afia,  and  Bithynia.     i  Peter  i.  i. 
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Minor.  The  great  objecl  he  had  in  view  was,  to  ralfe  the  em- 
pire of  Syria  to  its  priftine  glory,  by  reuniting  to  it  all  that 
his  prcdeceflbrs  had  ever  polTeiTed,  and  particularly  Seleucus 
Nicator,  its  founder.  ^  As  it  would  be  neceffary  for  fucceed- 
ing  in  his  defign,  to  prevent  the  Egyptians  from  molefting  him 
in  his  new  conquells,  at  a  time  that  he  fhould  be  at  a  diilance 
from  his  kingdom,  he  fent  Eucles  the  Rhodian  to  Alexandria, 
to  offer  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  king  Ptolemy; 
but  on  this  condition,  that  they  lliould  not  celebrate  their  nup- 
tials till  they  Ihould  be  a  little  older :  and  that  then,  on  the 
very  day  of  their  marriage,  he  would  give  up  thofe  provinces 
to  Egypt,  as  his  daughter's  dowry.  This  propofal  being  ac- 
ceTDted,  tlie  treaty  was  concluded  and  ratified  ;  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, relying  on  his  promifes,  fufiered  him  to  carry  on  his 
conquefls  without  moleflation. 

s  I  now  refume  the  affairs  of  Macedonia.  I  obferved  that 
Quintius  Flamininus,  by  either  of  which  names  I  fliall  call  him 
hereafter,  had  fet  out  from  Rome  as  focn  as  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed conful,  and  had  carried  with  him  Lucius  his  brother  to 
command  the  fleet.  Being  arrived  in  Epirus,  he  found  Villius 
encamped  in  prefence  of  Philip's  army,  who  for  a  long  time 
had  kept  the  paffes  and  defiles  along  the  banks  of  the  Apfus, 
a  river  of  the  country  of  the  Taulantians,  between  Epirus  and 
Illyria.  Having  taken  upon  himfelf  the  command  of  the  forcesg 
the  firll  thing  he  did  was  to  coniider  and  examine  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  country.  As  this  pals  feemed  impracticable  to  an 
army,  becaufe  there  v/as  but  one  narrow,  fteep  path  in  it,  cut 
in  the  rock,  and  that  the  enemy  were  poffeiTed  of  the  ave- 
nues ;  he  therefore  was  advifed  to  take  a  large  compafs,  as  this 
would  bring  him  to  a  wide  fmooth  road.  But,  befidcs  that  he 
mull  have  employed  too  much  time  in  this  winding  march,  he 
was  afraid  to  remove  too  far  from  the  fea,  from  whence  he  had 
all  his  provifions.  For  this  reafon,  he  refolved  to  go  over  the 
mountains,  and  to  force  the  paffes,  whatever  might  be  the  coa^ 
fequence. 

E  e  iij 
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Philip  having  in  vain  made  propofals  of  peace,  in  an  in- 
terview between  him  and  the  conful,  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  again  to  arms.  Accordingly  feveral  ilight  Ikirmiflies 
were  fought  in  a  pretty  large  plain  ;  the  Macedonians  coming 
down  in  platoons  from  their  mountains  to  attack  the  enemy, 
and  afterwards  retreating  by  fleep  craggy  ways.  The  Romans, 
hurried  on  by  the  fury  of  the  battle,  purfuing  them  to  thofe 
places,  were  greatly  annoyed  ;  the  Macedonians  having  plant- 
ed on  all  thefe  rocks  catapultae  and  baliftae,  overwhelmed 
them  with  fiones  and  arrows.  Great  numbers  were  wounded 
on  both  fides  ;  and  night  feparated  the  combatants. 

Matters  being  in  this  ftate,  fome  Ihepherds,  who  fed  their 
fheep  on  thefe  mountains,  came  and  told  Flamininus,  that  they 
knew  a  by-way  which  was  not  guarded  ;  and  promifed  to  gviide 
him  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  in  three  days  at  farthell. 
They  brought  with  them  as  their  guarantee  Charops,  fon  of 
Machatas,  the  perfon  of  the  greatefl  diftinclion  among  the 
Epirots,  who  fecretly  favoured  the  Romans.  Flaminius  hav- 
ing fuch  a  voucher,  fends  a  general  with  four  thoufand  foot 
and  three  hundred  horfe.  Thefe  ihepherds,  whom  the -Ro- 
mans had  chained  together  for  fear  of  a  furprife,  led  the  de- 
tachment. During  thefe  three  days,  the  conful  contented 
himfelf  with  only  a  few  light  {kirmifhes  to  amufe  the  enemy. 
But  on  the  fourth,  at  day  break,  he  caufed  his  whole  army 
to  lland  to  their  arms  ;  perceiving  on  the  mountains  a  great 
fmoke,  which  was  the  fignal  agreed  vipon  between  them,  he 
marches  diredlly  againft  the  enemy,  perpetually  expofed  to  the 
darts  of  the  Macedonians,  and  ftill  fighting  hand  to  hand 
againfl  thofe  who  guarded  the  pafles.  The  Romans  redouble 
their  efiorts,  and  repulfe  the  enemy  with  great  vigour  into  tliC 
moil  craggy  ways  ;  making  great  fiiouts,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  heard  by  their  comrades  on  the  mountain.  The  lat- 
ter anfwered  from  the  fummit  of  it,  with  a  moft  dereadful  noife  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  fall  upon  the  Macedonians,  who  feeing 
themfelves  attacked  both  In  front  and  rear,  are  ftruck  with  a 
panic,  and  fly  with  the  utmoft  fpeed.  However,  not  above 
two  thoufand  of  them  were  killed,  the  paths  being  fo  craggy 
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and  fteep,   that   it   was   impoffible   to  purfue  them  far.     The 
vi£tors  plundered  their  camp,  and  feized  their  tents  and  flaves. 

Philip  had  marched  at  firfl  towards  Theffaly  •,  but  being 
afraid  that  the  enemy  would  follow  and  attack  him  again 
there,  he  turned  off  towards  Macedonia,  and  halted  at  Tempe, 
that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  fuccour  fuch  cities  as 
Ihould  be  befiegcd. 

The  conful  marched  by  Eplrus,  but  did  not  lay  v-^afle  the 
country,  although  he  knew  that  all  perfons  of  ihe  greateft 
dirtin6lion  in  it,  Charops  excepted,  had  oppofed  the  Ro- 
mans. However,  as  they  fubmlcted  with  great  cheerfulnefs, 
he  had  a  greater  regard  to  their  prefent  difpoiition,  than  to 
their  paft  fault ;  a  conduft  that  won  him  entirely  the  hearts  o^ 
the  Epirots.  From  thence  he  marched  into  TheiTaly.  The 
JEtolians  and  Athamanians  had  already  taken  feveral  cities  in 
that  country;  and  he  took  the  moft  confiderable  of  them. 
Atrax,  a  city  he  befieged,  detained  him  a  long  time,  and  made 
fo  flout  a  defence,  that  he  at  laft  was  forced  to  kave  it, 

^  In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  fleet,  reinforced  by  thofe  of 
Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  was  alfo  active.  They  took  two  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Euboea,  Erptria  and  Carifte,  garrifoned  by 
Macedonians  ;  after  which,  the  three  fleets  advanced  towards 
Centhreae,  a  port  of  Corinth. 

The  conful  marching  into  Phocis,  mod  of  the  cities  fur- 
rendered  voluntarily.  Elatea  was  the  only  city  chat  fliut  her 
gates  againft  him  ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  befiege  it  in  form. 
Whilft  he  was  carrying  on  this  liege,  he  meditated  an  impor- 
tant defign  ;  and  this  was,  to  induce  the  Achaeans  to  abandon 
Philip,  and  join  the  Romans.  The  three  united  fleets  were 
upon  the  point  of  laying  flege  to  Corinth  ;  however,  before  he 
began  it,  he  thought  proper  to  ocer  the  Achaeans  to  make 
Corinth  enter  again  into  their  league,  and  to  deliver  it  up  to 
them,  provided  they  would  declare  for  the  Romans.  Am- 
baffadors,  fent  in  the  conful's  name  by  Lucius  his  brother, 
and  in  the  name  of  Attalus,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Athenians, 
carried  this  meflage.  The  Achaeans  gave  them  audience  in 
Sicyon.  E  e  iiij 
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The  Achaeans  were  very  much  at  a  lofs  In  regard  to  the  re- 
iolution  it  was  necelTarj  to  take.  The  power  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, their  perpetual  enemies,  kept  them  in  awe  ;  and,  on 
the  other  fide,  they  were  in  ilill  greater  dread  of  the  Romans. 
They  had  received  from  time  immemorial,  and  very  lately, 
great  favours  from  the  Macedonians  ;  but  Philip  was  univer- 
fally  fufpeded,  upon  account  of  his  perfidy  and  cruelty;  and 
they  were  afraid  of  being  enflaved  by  him,  when  the  war 
iliouid  be  terminated.  Such  was  the  difpofition  of  the  Achae- 
ans. The  Roman  ambafiador  fpoke  firll,  and  afterwards  thofe 
of  Attains,  the  Rhodians,  and  Philip  :  The  Athenians  were 
appointed  to  fpeak  lafi:,  in  order  that  they  might  refute  what 
Philip's  ambaflador  fiiould  advance.  They  fpoke  with  the 
greatefl  virulency  againft  the  king,  becaufe  no  people  had 
been  fo  cruelly  treated  by  him  ;  and  they  gave  a  long  detail 
of  his  injuftice  and  cruelty  in  regard  to  them.  Thefe  fpeeches 
took  up  the  whole  day  ;  fo  that  the  aflembly  was  put  off  till 
the  morrow. 

All  the  members  being  met,  the  herald,  as  was  the  cufiom, 
gave  notice,  in  the  name  of  the  magiftrates,  that  all  thofe  who 
intended  to  fpeak,  might  begin.  But  no  one  rofe  up  ;  and  all, 
gazing  upon  one  another,  continued  in  a  deep  filence.  Upon 
this  Ariftenes,  chief  magiftrate  of  the  Achaeans,  in  order  that 
the  aflembly  might  not  break  up  without  doing  bufinefs,  fpoke 
as  follows:  "  What  then  is  become  of  that  warmth  and  vi- 
*'  gour  with  which  you  ufed  to  difpute,  at  your  tables,  and  in 
*'  your  converfattons,  about  Philip  and  the  Romans  ;  which 
^'  generally  rofe  to  fo  great  a  height,  that  you  were  ready  to 
f'  cut  one  another's  throats  ?  And  now,  in  an  aflembly  fum- 
^'  moned  for  no  other  pui-pofe,  after  hearing  the  fpeeches  and 
•'  arguments  on  both  fides,  you  are  mute  !  Surely,  if  the  love 
*'  of  your  country  cannot  loofe  your  tongues,  ought  not  the 
*'  refolution  which  each  of  you  has  formed  in  private,  either 
*'  for  or  againft  Philip  and  the  Romano,  to  oblige  you  to  fpeak  ; 
?*  efpecially  as  there  is  none  of  you  but  knows,  that  it  will  be 
4'  too  late,  after  the  refolution  ihall  be  once  taken  ?" 

Thefe  reproaches,  though  fo  judicious  and  reafonable,  and 
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niade  by  the  principal  magiftrate,  could  not  prevail  with  any 
one  of  the  members  to  give  his  opinion  ;  nor  even  occafioned 
the  leaft  murmur,  the  leaft  noife  in  this  affembly,  though  ve- 
ry numerous,  and  compofed  of  the  reprefentatives  of  fo  many 
ftates.     Every  body  continued  dumb  and  motionlefs. 

Ariftenes  then  fpoke  again  to  this  effe£t :  "  Chiefs  of  the 
"  Achaeans,  I  perceive  plainly  that  you  want  courage  more 
"  than  counfel ;  fince  not  one  among  you  dares  to  fpeak  his 
*'  fentiments,  with  regard  to  the  common  intereft.  Was  I  a 
'*  private  man,  I  poffibly  might  act  as  you  do  ;  but  being  the 
"  chief  magiftrate  of  the  Achaeans,  it  is  my  opinion,  either 
"  that  the  ambafladors  fliould  not  have  been  allowed  to  af- 
*'  femble  us,  or  that  they  ihould  not  be  difmifled  without  fome 
"  anfwer.  Now,  how  v/ill  it  be  poiTible  for  me  to  make  any, 
"  unlefs  you  authorifed  me  by  a  decree  ?  But  fince  not  one 
"  among  you  wiU,  or  dare  fpeak  his  thoughts,  let  us  fuppofe 
"  for  a  moment,  that  the  fpeeches  of  the  ambafladors  which 
*'  we  heard  yefterday,  are  fo  many  counfels  they  give,  not  for 
"  their  own  interefl,  but  purely  for  ours ;  and  let  us  weigh  them 
*'  maturely.  The  Romans,  the  Rhodians,  and  Attalus,defire  our 
"  friendfliip  and  alliance  ;  and  they  requeft  us  to  affill  them 
*'  in  their  war  againfl  Philip.  On  the  other  lide,  the  latter 
"  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  treaty  which  we  concluded  with  him, 
"  and  fealed  and  ratified  by  an  oath  :  One  moment  he  requires 
"  us  to  join  with  him,  and  the  next  he  infills  upon  our  obferv- 
"  ing  a  Uriel  neutrality.  Is  no  one  among  you  furprifed  to  hear 
•'  thofe,  who  are  not  yet  our  allies,  demand  more  than  he  who 
^'  has  long  been  a  confederate  !  Doubtlefs,  it  is  not  either  mo- 
*'  defty  in  Philip,  nor  temerity  in  the  Romans,  which  prompts 
*'  them  to  acl  and  fpeak  as  they  do.  This  difference  in  their 
*'  fentiments  arifes  from  the  difparity  of  their  flrength  and  fi- 
"  tuation.  My  meaning  is  ;  we  fee  nothing  here  belonging  to 
"  Philip  but  his  ambalTador  ;■  whereas  the  Roman  fleet  now 
*'  lies  at  anchor  near  Cenchreae,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  Eu- 
*'  boea ;  and  the  conful  and  his  legions,  who  are  but  at  a  little 
*'  diflance  from  the  fleet,  lay  wafte  Phocis  and  Locris  with  im- 
"  punity.     You  are  furpri?;ed  that  Cleomedon,  Philip's  am=> 
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balTador,  fhould  have  advifed  you,  in  fo  fearful  and  referved 
a  manner,  to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  king  againft  the 
Romans.  If,  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  in  queflion,  and 
of  the  oath  on  which  he  lays  fuch  llrefs,  we  fhouid  require 
Philip  to  defend  us  againft  Nabis,  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
the  Romans  j  he  would  not  have  any  anfwer  to  make,  much 
lefs  would  he  be  able  to  give  us  any  real  fuccour.  This  we 
experienced  laft  year,  when,  notwithftanding  the  exprcfs 
words  of  our  alliance,  and  the  mighty  promifes  he  made  us 
he  fuffered  Nabis  and  the  Lacedaemonians  to  ravage  our 
lands  without  oppofition.  In  my  opinion,  Cleomedon  feem- 
ed  evidently  to  contradidl  himfelf  in  every  part  of  his  fpeech. 
He  fpoke  with  contempt  of  the  war  againft  the  Romans, 
pretending  it  would  have  the  fame  fuccefs  as  that  which  they 
had  already  made  with  Philip.  Why  then  does  he  implore 
our  fuccour  at  a  diftance,  and  by  an  ambaftador ;  inftead  of 
coming  and  defending  us  in  perfon,  we  who  are  his  ancient 
allies,  againft  Nabis  and  the  Romans  ?  Why  did  he  fuffer 
Eretria  and  Carifte  to  be  taken  ?  Why  has  he  abandoned  fo 
many  cities  of  Theflaly,  and  every  part  of  Phocis  andLocris? 
Why  does  he  fuffer  Eletea  to  be  befieged  at  this  inftant  ? 
Was  it  a  fuperior  ftrength  ;  was  it  fear,  or  his  own  will,  that 
made  him  abandon  the  defiles  of  Epirus,  and  give  up  to  the 
enemy  thofe  infuperable  barriers,  to  go  and  conceal  himfelf 
in  the  moft  remote  part  of  his  kingdom  ?  If  he  has  volun- 
tarily abandoned  fo  many  allies  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
ought  he  to  keep  them  from  providing  for  their  own  fafety  ? 
But  if  he  was  aduatedby  fear,  he  ought  to  forgive  the  fame 
weaknefs  in  us.  If  he  has  been  forced  to  it,  do  you,  O 
Cleomedon,  believe,  that  it  is  polTible  for  us  Achaeans,  to 
make  head  againft  the  Roman  arms,  to  which  the  Macedo- 
nians have  been  obliged  to  fubmit  ?  No  comparifon  can  be 
made  between  the  paft  and  the  prefent  war.  The  Romans^ 
at  that  time,  emploj'ed  in  affairs  of  greater  importance,  gave 
their  allies  little  or  no  aid.  Now  they  have  put  an  end  to 
the  Punic  war,  which  they  fuftained  lixteen  years  in  the 
centre  of  Italy,  they  do  not  fend  fuccours  to  the  iEtolians  % 
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♦'  but  they  thehifelves,  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  invade  Phi- 
*'  lip  both  by  fes  and  land.  Quintius,  the  third  confulwhom 
*'  they  have  fent  againft  him,  having  found  him  in  a  pod  which 
"  feemed  inaccciTible,  did,  neverthelefs, force  him  from  it,plun- 
*'  dered  his  camp,  purfued  him  to  Thelunly  ;  and  took,  almoft 
"  in  his  li<iht,  the  ftrongeft  fortrelies  belonging  to  his  allies. 
"  I  ^vill  take  it  for  granted,  that  whatever  the  Athenian  am- 
•'  baffador  has  advanced  concerning  the  cruelty,  the  avarice, 
*'  and  the  excelTes  of  Philip  is  not  true  ;  that  the  crimes  which 
"  committed  in  Attica  do  not  any  way  affect  us,  any  more 
'*  than  thofe  he  perpetrated  in  many  other  places  againft  the 
t'  gods  celeftial,  terreftrial,  and  infernal;  that  we  even  ought  to 
"  bury  in  everlafling  oblivion,  the  injuries  we  have  fufFered 
"  from  him.  In  a  word,  if  we  fuppofe  that  we  arc  not  treat- 
"  ing  with  Philip,  but  with  Aniigonus,  a  mild  and  juft  prince, 
"  and  from  whom  we  all  have  received  the  greateft  fervices ; 
*'  would  he  make  a  demand,  like  that  of  to-day,  fo  evidently 
'*  oppoiite  to  our  fafety  and  prefervation  ?  In  cafe  Nabis  and 
"  his  Lacedaemonians  fhould  come  and  invade  us  by  land,  and 
"  the  Roman  fleet  by  fea,  will  it  be  pollible  for  the  king  to 
*'  fupport  us  againft  fucu  formidable  enem.ies,  or  fhall  we  be 
*'  able  to  defend  ourlelves  ?  Paft  tranfactions  point  out  to  what 
*'  we  muft  expect  hereafter.  The  medium  which  is  propofed, 
"  of  our  Handing  neuter,  will  infallibly  render  us  a  prey  to  the 
'•  cVnqueror,  who  will  not  fail  to  attack  us  as  cunning  politi- 
^'  cians,  who  waited  for  the  event  before  we  would  declare  our- 
*'  felves.  Believe  what  I  fay,  when  I  alTure  you  there  is  no 
"  medium.  We  mult  either  have  the  Romans  for  our  friends 
**  or  for  our  enemies  ;  and  they  are  come  to  us  with  a  flrong 
"  fleet,  to  ofl'er  us  their  friendfhip  and  their  aid.  To  refufe 
*'  lo  advantageous  an  offer,  and  flight  fo  favourable  an  occa- 
^'  lion,  which  wull  never  return,  would  be  the  highefl  folly, 
**  and  fhcAv  that  we  run  voluntarily  on  our  own  defl:ruction." 
This  fpeech  was  followed  by  a  great  noife  arid  murmuring 
throughout  the  whole  affembly  ;  fome  applauding  it  with  joy, 
and  others  oppoling  it  with  violence.  The  magiftrates,  called 
Denp-iurgi,  were  no  lefs  divided  among  themfelves.     Of  thefcj 
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who  were  ten  in  number,  five  declared  that  each  of  them  would 
deliberate  upon  the  affair  in  his  affembly,  and  before  his 
people  ;  and  the  other  five  protefled  againft  it,  upon  pretence 
that  the  laws  forbade  both  the  magift rates  to  propofe,  and  the 
alTemblj  to  pafs,  any  decree  contrary  to  the  alliance  concluded 
with  Philip.  This  day  was  entirely  fpcnt  in  quarrels  and  tu- 
multuous cries.  There  remained  but  one  day  more,  on  which 
the  laws  appointed  the  aflembly  to  end.  The  debates  grew  fo 
hot^  with  regard  to  what  was  to  be  concluded  in  it,  that  fa- 
thers could  fcarce  forbear  ftriking  their  fons.  Memuon  of 
Pellene  was  one  of  the  five  magiflrates  who  refufed  to  make 
the  report.  His  father,  whofe  name  was  Rhifiafes,  entreated 
and  conjured  him  a  long  time,  to  let  the  Achaeans  provide  for, 
their  own  fafety  ;  and  not  expofe  them,  by  his  obftinacy,  to  in- 
evitable ruin.  Finding  his  prayers  could  not  avail,  he  fwore 
that  he  would  kill  him  with  his  own  hands,  if  he  did  not  come 
into  his  opinion,  confrdering  him,  not  as  his  fon,  but  the  ene- 

,  my  of  his  country.  Thefe  terrible  menaces,  and  paternal  au- 
thority, made  fuch  an  impreflion  on  Memnon,  that  he  at  laft 
acquiefced. 

The  next  day,  the  majority  in  the  affembly  defiring  to  have 
the  affair  debated,  and  the  people  difcovering  plainly  enough 
•what  it  was  they  wanted,  the  Dymaeans,  Megalopolitans,  and 
fome  of  the  Argives,  withdrew  from  the  affembly  before  the 

'  decree  paffed :  And  no  one  took  offence  at  this,  becaufe'  they 
had  particular  obligations  to  Philip,  who  alfo  had  lately  done 
them  very  confiderable  fervices.  Gratitude  is  a  virtue  common 
to  all  ages  and  nations}  and  ingratitude  is  abhorred  every  where. 
All  the  other  flates,  when  the  votes  were  to  be  taken,  con- 
firmed immediately,  by  a  decree,  the  alliance  with  Attalusand 
the  Rhodians  ;  and  fufpended  the  entire  conclufion  of  that  with 
the  Romans,  till  ambaffadors  fliould  be  fent  to  Rome,  to  ob- 
tain the  ratification  frem  the  people,  without  which  nothing 
could  be  concluded. 

In  the  mean  time,  three  ambaffadors  were  fent  to  Quintius  ; 
and  the  whole  army  of  the  Achaeans  marched  to  Corinth, 
tvhich  Lucius,  the  conful's  brother,  had  already  befieged,  hav- 
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ing  before  taken  Cenchreae.  They  at  firil  carried  on  the  at- 
tack but  very  faintly,  from  the  hopes  that  a  quarrel  would  foon 
arife  between  the  garrifon  and  the  inhabitants.  However, 
finding  the  city  was  quiet,  the  machines  of  war  were  made  to 
approach  on  all  fides,  and  various  affaults  were  made,  which 
the  befiegcd  fuftained  widi  great  vigour,  and  always  repulfed 
the  Romans.  There  was  in  Corintii  a  great  number  of  Itali- 
an deferters,  who,  in  cafe  the  city  v/as  taken,  expefted  no 
quarter  from  the  Romans,  and  therefore  fought  in  defpair.  Phi- 
locles,  one  of  Philip's  captains,  having  thrown  a  frefn  rein- 
forcement into  the  city,  and  the  Romans  defpairing  to  force  it; 
at  laft  Lucius  acquiefced  with  the  advice  of  Attains  ;  and  accor- 
dingly the  fiege  was  raifed.  The  Achaeans  being  fent  away, 
Attalus  aud  the  Romans  returned  on  board  the  fleets.  The 
former  failed  to  the  Pirsus,  and  latter  to  Corcyra. 

Whilfl  the  fleets  befieged  Corinth,  T.  Quintius  the  conful  w?.3 
employed  in  the  fiege  of  Elatea,  where  he  was  more  fuccefsful : 
For,  after  the  befieged  had  made  a  llout  and  vigorous  raliftance, 
he  took  the  city,  and  afterwards  the  citadel. 

At  the  fame  time,  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  of  Argos  as  had 
declared  for  Philip,  found  means  to  deliver  up  their  city  to  Phi- 
locles,  one  of  his  generals.  Thus,  notwithftanding  the  alliance 
which  the  Achaeans  had  juft  before  concluded  with  the  Ro- 
mans, Philip  fi:ill  poSefTed  two  of  their  ftrongell  cities,  Corinth 
and  Argos. 

SECTION  III. 

The  ^TOLUNS,  and  NabIS,  declare  for  the  ROMANS.    PhiLIF 
defeated,  and  a  PLACE  concluded. 

iN  Ew '  confuls  were  appointed  at  Rome  ;  but  as  the  flow  pro- 
grefs  which  had  been  made  in  the  aff*airs  of  Macedonia,  was 
juftly  afcribed  to  the  frequent  changing  of  thofe  who  were 
charged  with  them,  Flamininus  was  continued  in  his  command, 

and  recruits  were  fent  him. 

i  A.  M.  3807.    Ant.  J.  C.  197.    Liv.  1.  x%xn.  n.  27,  tt  %%- 
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^  The  feafon  being  alresdj  advanced,  Quintius  had  taken 
Tip  his  winter-quarters  in  Phocis  and  Locris ;  when  Philip  lent  a 
herald  to  him  to  delire  an  interview.  QuintiuS  complied  very  rea- 
dily, becaufe  he  did  not  know  what  had  been  refolved  upon  at 
Rome  with  regard  to  himieif ;  and  that  a  conference  would 
give  him  the  liberty,  either  to  continue  the  war,  in  cafe  he 
iiiould  be  continued  in  the  command,  or  difpofe  matters  fo  as 
to  bring  about  a  peace,  if  a  facctffor  were  appointed  him.  The; 
time  and  place  being  agreed  upon,  both  parties  met.  Philip 
was  attended  by  feveral  Macedonian  noblemen,  and  Cycliadus^ 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  Achaeans,  whom  that  people  had  banifti.; 
ed  a  little  before.  The  Roman  general  was  accompanied  by 
Amynander,  king  of  Athamania,  and  by  all  the  deputies  of  the 
allies.  After  fome  difputes  with  regard  to  the  cermonial, 
Quintius  made  his  propolals,  and  every  one  of  the  allies  their; 
demands.  Philip  anfwered  them,  and  as  he  began  to  inveigh 
againil  the  iEtolians,  Phineas,  their  magiilrate,  interrupted 
liim  in  thefe  words  ;  "  We  are  not  met  here  merely  about 
"  words  ;  our  bulinefs  is,  either  to  conquer  fword  in  hand,  or 

"  to  fubmit  to  the  moil  powerful." ^"  A  blind  man  may ' 

"  fee  that,"  replied  Philip,  ridiculing  Phineas,  whofe  fight  was 
b.ul.  Philip  *  was  very  fond  of  jells,  and  could  not  refrain  from 
them,  even  in  treating  on  the  moll  ferious  alfairs ;  a  behaviour 
veiy  unbecoming  in  a  prince. 

This  firll  interview  being  fpent  in  contefls,  they  met  again 
the  next  day.  Philip  came  very  late  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
■which  it  was  believed  he  did  purpofely,  in  order  that  the  Bi- 
tolians  and  Achaeans  might  not  have  time  funicient  for  an- 
fwering  him.  He  had  a  private  conference  with  Quintius,  who 
having  acquainted  the  coiifederates  with  his  propolals,  not 
one  approved  them  ;  and  they,  were  upon  the  point  of  break- 
ing off  the  conference,  when  Philip  defired  that  the  decifioa 
might  be  fufpended  till  the  next  day ;  promifing  that  he  him- 
felf  would  comply,  in  czU  it  were   not  in  his  power  to  bring 

k  Liv.  1.  xxsl.  q.  3-— 37-  P'-lyt'-  J-  ^vH.  p.  742—752.  Piut.  in  Flamln. 
P-37I- 

*  Erat  dicatlor  natr.ra  quam  rejCTi  dccet,  et  nc  inter  feria  quidem  nfu  fatir 
tempcrans.     Liv. 
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them  into  his  opinion.  At  their  next  meeting,  he  earnelll/ 
entreated  Quintius  and  the  allies  not  to  oppofe  a  peace ;  pro- 
mifing,  either  to  agree  to  it  on  the  conditions  which  he  him- 
felf  fhould  prefcribe,  or  accept  of  fuch  as  the  fenate  might  re- 
quire. Thej  could  not  refufe  fo  reafonable  a  demand  ;  and 
accordingly  a  truce  was  agreed,  but  on  condition,  that  his  troops 
ftiould  immediately  leave  Phocis  and  Locris.  After  this,  the 
feveral  parties  fent  ambafladors  to  Rome. 

Being  arrived  there,  thofe  of  the  allies  were  heard  ilrfl.  They 
inveighed  heavily  agalnfl  Philip  upon  feveral  accounts  ;  but 
they  endeavoured  particularly  to  prove,  by  the  fituation  of 
the  places,  that  in  cafe  he  ihould  continue  poffelTed  of  Deme- 
trias  in  Theflaly,  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  Corinth  in  Achaia, 
cities  which  he  himfelf  juftly,  though  infolently  calls  the 
fliackles  of  Greece,  it  would  be  impollible  for  that  country  to 
enjoy  its  liberty.  The  king's  ambafladors  were  afterwards  call- 
ed in.  As  they  opened  with  a  fubjefl  that  would  have  fpua 
to  a  great  length,  they  v/ere  interrupted,  and  alked  at  once, 
whether  they  would  give  up  the  three  cities  in  queftion  ?  Hav- 
ing anfwered,  that  no  orders  or  inftructions  had  been  given 
them  on  that  head,  they  were  fent  back,  without  being  gra- 
tified in  a  fingle  demand.  It  was  left  to  the  option  of  Quin- 
tius, either  to  conclude  a  peace  or  carry  on  the  war-  By  this 
be  perceived  that  the  fenate  would  not  be  dilTatisfied  at  the 
latter ;  and  he  himfelf  was  much  better  pleafed  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war  by  a  viclory,  than  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  Pie  there- 
fore would  not  agree  to  an  interview  with  Philip ;  and  fent 
to  acquaint  him,  that  hereafter  he  would  never  agree  to  any 
propofals  he  might  offer  with  regard  to  peace,  if  he  did  not 
engage  by  way  of  preliminary  entirely  to  quit  Greece. 

'  Philip  was  now  firmly  refolvcd  to  make  the  neceflary  pre- 
parations for  war.  As  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  preferve 
the  cities  of  Achaea,  through  their  great  diflance  from  his  he- 
reditary dominions,  he  delivered  up  Argos  to  Nabis,  tyrant 
of  Sparta,  but  only  as  a  trufl,  which  he  was  to  furrender  back 
to  him,  in  cafe  he  ftiould  be  viclorious  in  this  war ;  but,  if 
things  fliould  fall  out  otherwife,  he  then  was  to  polTefs  it  as 
1  Liv.  1.  iii.  n.  38 — 40.     Plut.  in  Flamia.^.  37a, 
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his  own.  The  tyrant  accepting  the  conditions,  was  brought, 
in  the  night  into  the  city.  Immediately  the  houfes  and  pof- 
feffions  of  fuch  of  tlie  chiefs  as  had  fled  were  plundered  ;  and 
thofe  who  ftaid  behind  were  robbed  of  all  their  gold  and  filver, 
and  taxed  in  veiy  heavy  fums.  Thofe  who  gave  their  money 
readily  and  cheerfully  were  not  molefled  :  but  fuch  as  were 
either  fufpecled  to  conceal  their  riches  or  difcovered  only  part 
of  them,  were  cruelly  whipped  wdthrods  like  fo  many  flaves, 
and  treated  with  the  utmod  indignity.  Nabis  having  fum- 
moned  the  alTembly,  the  firft  decree  he  enadled  was  for  abo- 
lifhing  of  debts  ;  and  the  fecond,  for  dividing  the  lands  equally 
among  the  citizens,  This  is  the  double  bait  generally  hung 
out,  to  win  the  alTedlions  of  the  common  people,  and  exaf- 
perate  them  againft  the  rich. 

The  tyrant  foon  forgot  from  whom,  and  on  what  condition, 
he  held  the  city.  He  fent  ambailadors  to  Quintius  and  to 
Attalus,  to  acquaint  them  that  he  was  mafcer  of  Argos  ;  and 
to  invite  them  to  an  interview,  in  which  he  hoped  that  they 
would  ap-ree,  without  difficulty,  to  fuch  conditions  of  a  treaty 
as  he  was  defirous  of  concluding  with  them.  His  propofal 
was  accepted:  In  confequence  of  which  the  proconful  and  the 
king  had  an  interview  with  him  near  Argos  ;  a  flep  which 
feemed  very  unbecoming  both.  In  this  meeting  the  Remans 
infifted  that  Nabis  fliould  furnifli  them  with  troops,  and  dif- 
continue  tl:e  war  with  the  Achaeans.  The  tyrant  agreed  to  the 
firft  article,  but  would  confent  only  to  a  four  months  truce; 
Vvith  the  Achaeans.  This  treaty  was  concluded  on  thofe  con- 
ditions. The  alliance  with  fuch  a  tyrant  as  Nabis,  fo  infa- 
mous for  his  injuftice  and  cruelty,  reflefts  difhonour  on  the 
Romans ;  but  in  war,  foldiers  think  themfelves  allowed  to  tak^ 
all  advantages,  at  the  expence  even  of  honour  and  equity. 

Nabis,  after  putting  a  ftrong  garrifon  into  Argos,  had  plun-. 
dered  all  the  men,  and  difpoffeffed  them  of  all  their  rich- 
es :  A  little  after  he  fent  his  wife  thither,  to  ufe  the  ladies  In 
the  fame  manner.  Accordingly,  fhe  fent  for  the  vv'omen  of 
the  greateft  diftinclion,  either  feparately  or  in  company ;  when, 
partly  by  civility,  and  partly  by  threats,  ^i\Q  extorted  frona 
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them  at  different  times,  not  onlj  all  their  gold,  but  alfo  their 
'.    richefl  clothes,   their  moll  valuable  moveables,  and  all  their 

precious  ilones  and  jewels. 

™  When  the  fpring  was  come,  for  the  incidents  I  have  herei 

.  -lated  happened  in  the  winter,  Quintius  and  Attains  refolved, 

if  poffible,  to  fecure  the  alliance  of  the  Boeotians,  which  till 

then  had  been  uncertain  and  wavering.  In  this  view,  thej  went, 
'    with  fame  amballadors  of  the  confederates,  to  Thebes,  which 

^^  ns  the  capital  of  the  countrj,  and  the   place  v>-here  the  com- 
n  alTcmblv  met.  Thej  were  fecretlj  favoured  and  fupported 

I'v  Antiphilus  the  chief  magiilrate.  The  Boeotians  thought 
•  at  firfl;  that  they  had  come  without  forces  and  unguarded ;  but 
.  were  greatly  furprifed  when  they  faw  Quintius  followed  by  a 

■  coniiderable  dctaclmient  of  troops ;  whence  they  immediately 
:  judged,  that  things  would  be  carried  on  in  an  afbitary  man-* 
■[  ner  in  the  alfembly.  It  was  fummoned  to  meet  on  the  morrow* 

■  However,  thtj  concealed  their  grief  and  furprife  ;  and  indeed 
'.■\  would  have  been  of  no  ufe,  and  even  d:ingerous  to  have  dlf-i 
.  >.vered  them. 

Attalus  fpoke  firft,  and  expatiated  on  the  fervices  which  his 
ancedors  and  himfelf  had  done  all  Greece,  and  the  republic 
of  the  Boeotians  in  particular.  Being  hurried  away  by  his  zeal 
^or  the  Romans,  and  fpeaking  with  greater  veltemence  than 
.led  his  age,  he  fell  down  in  the  midil  of  his  fpeech,  and 
ieemed  half  dead  ;  fo  that  they  were  forced  to  carry  him  out 
.'  of  the  aiTembly,  which  interrupted  their  deliberaiions  for  fonie 
time.  Ariflhenes,  captain-general  of  the  Achaeans,  fpoke  next ; 
and  after  him  Quintius,  who  did  not  fpeak  much  ;  and  laid 
greater  llrefs  on  the  fidelity  of  the  Romans,  than  on  their" 
power  or  arms.  Afterwards  the  votes  were  taken  j  when  aa 
jllhance  with  the  Romans  was  unanimouily  refolved  upon;  no 
cne  daring  to  oppofe,  or  fpeak  agaiuib  it,* 

As  Attalus's  diforder  did  not  feem  dangerous,  Quintius  left 
him  at  Thebes,  and  returned  to  Elatea  ;  highly  fatisfied  with 
the  double  alliance  he  had  concluded  vviLh  the  Achacans  and 
Boeotians,  which  entirely  fecured  him  behind,  and  gave  him 

J^oluTfie  VI,  F  f 
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an  opportunity  of  employing  his  v;hole  attention  and  efforts 
on  the  fide  of  Macedonia. 

"  As  foon  as  Attains  had  recovered  a  little  ftrength,  he  was 
carried  to  Pergamus,  where  lie  died  foon  after,  aged  threefcoi 
and  twelve  years,  of  which  he  had  reigned  forty-four.    Poly- 
bius  obferves,  that  Attains  did  not  imitate  mod  great  men,  to 
whom  great  riches  are  generally  the  occafion  of  plunging  into 
vices  and  irregularities  of  every  kind.  His  generous  and  mag- 
nificent ufe  of  riches,  directed  and_tempei-ed  by  prudence,  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  dominions,  and  of  adorn- 
ing himfelf  with  the  title  of  king.     He  imagined  he  was  rich, 
only  that  he  might  do  good  to  others  ;   and  thought  that  h; 
put  oi.it  his  money  at  a  high  and  very  lawful  intereft,  in  ex- 
pending it  in  a(R;s  of  bounty,  and  in  purchafing  friends.     He 
governed  his  fubjedts  with  the  ftri£left  juflice,  and  always  ob- 
ferved  his  engngements  inviolably  with  his  allies.     He  was  a 
generous  friend,  a    tender    hulband,    an    afreftionate  father ; 
and  perfectly  difcharged  all  the  duties  of  a  king  and  of  a  pri- 
vate man.     He  left  four  fons,  Eumenes,  Attalus,  Phileteres, 
and  Athenaeus,  of  whom  we  Ihall  have   occallon  to  fpeak  in 
the  fequel. 

°  The  armies  on  both  fides  had  fet  out  upon  their  march, 
in  order  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  battle.  The  forces  were 
pretty  equal  on  both  fides  ;  and  each  confifled  of  about  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-fix  thoufand  men.  Quintius  advanced  into  Thef- 
faiy,  where  he  was  informed  the  enemy  were  alfo  arrived  ; 
but  being  unable  to  dlfcover  exactly  the  place  where  they  were 
encamped,  he  commanded  his  foldiers  to  cut  Hakes,  in  order 
to  make  ufe  of  them  upon  occafion. 

Here  Polybius,  and  Livy,  who  frequently  copies  him,  fhew 
the  difterent  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ufed 
the  (lakes  with  which  they  fortified  their  camp.  Among  the 
former,  the  beft  ftakes  wxre  thofe  round  whofe  trunk  a  greater 
number  of  branches    were  fpread,  which  made  them  fo  much 

n  lav.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  21.     Polyb.  in  Excerpt,  p.  loi,  ICZ. 
o  Polyb.  1.  xvii.  p.  754— i^Cz,  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  3.  II.  Plut.  in  Flamin.  p.  372» 
373.     Juftin.l.  xsx.  c.  4. 
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the  heavier  ;  Lefides,  as  the  arms  of  the  Grecian  foldiers  were 
ib  ponderoui  that  they  could  fcarce  carry  them,  they  confe- 
quently  could  not  eafily  carry  Hakes  at  the  fame  time.  Now, 
the  Romans  did  not  leave  above  three,  or  at  mofl  four  branched 
to  each  flake  they  cut,  and  all  of  them  on  the  fame  fide.  In 
this  manner  the  foldier  was  able  to  carry  two  or  tliree  of  them, 
when  tied  together,  and  efpecially  as  he  was  not  incommoded 
with  his  arms  ;  his  buckler  being  throv/n  over  his  ilioulder, 
and  having  only  two  or  three  javelins  in  his  hand. 

Further  the  latter  kind  of  Hakes  do  much  greater  fervice. 
Thofe  of  the  Greeks  might  very  eafily  be  pulled  up.  As  tbis 
flake,  whofe  trunk  was  large,  was  fmgle  and  detached  from 
the  reft  ;  and  befides,  as  the  branches  of  it  were  flrong  and 
many  in  number,  two  or  three  foldiers  could  eafily  pull  it  out, 
and  by  that  means  open  a  way  to  enter  the  camp  j  not  to  men- 
tion that  all  the  flakes  near  it  muft  neceffarily  have  been  loof- 
ened,  becaufe  their  branches  were  too  fhort  to  interweave  onci 
with  the  other.  But  it  was  not  fo  with  the  flakes  cut  by  the 
Romans  ;  their  branches  being  fo  clofely  interwoven,  that  it 
w^as  fcarce  pofTible  to  difcover  the  Hake  to  which  they  belong- 
ed. Nor  could  any  man  pull  up  thofe  flakes  by  thruflinghis 
hand  into  the  branches,  which  were  fo  clofely  intwined,  that 
no  vacant  place  was  left ;  befides  which,  all  the  ends  of  them 
were  fnarp-pointed.  But  though  any  hold  could  have  been 
laid  on  them,  yet  the  foot  could  not  eafily  be  removed,  for 
two  reafons  \  firll,  becaufe  it  was  driven  fo  deep  into  the  ground, 
that  there  was  no  moving  it  \  and  fecondly,  becaufe  the  branches 
were  fo  clofely  interwoven,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  pull  up 
one,  without  forcing  away  feveral  otliers  at  the  fame  time. 
Though  two  or  three  put  their  whole  (Irength  to  them,  it  yet 
was  impofTible  for  them  to  force  the  flakes  away.  And  yet, 
whenever  by  ihaking  and  m.oving  them  about,  they  at  lait  were 
forced  out  of  their  places  •,  flill  the  opening  made  in  that  man- 
ner was  almofl  imperceptible.  Thus  thefe  kind  of  flakes  were 
preferable,  on  three  accounts,  to  thofe  of  the  Greeks  :  They 
were  to  be  had  every  where,  could  be  carried  with  eafe,  and 
were  a  flrong  pallfade  to  a  camp.. 

Ff  i] 
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Thefe  fort  of  digreffions,  made  by  fo  great  a  niaacr  as  Po- 
Ijbius,  which  turn  on  the  ufages  and  practice  of  war,  cominon- 
ly  pleafe  perfons  of  the  military  profefiior!,  to  whom  they  raay 
furnifti  ufeful  hints  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  I  ought  to  negle6\ 
nothing  that  may  conduce  to  the  public  utility. 

After  the  general  had  taken  the  precautions  above  mention- 
edy  he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces.    After  a  few 
Ikirmiilies,  in  which  the  iEtolian  cavalry  fignali/.ed  themfelves, 
and  were  always  vidlorious,  tlie  two  armies  halted  near  Scotu- 
fa.    Exceeding  heavy  rains,  attended  with  thunder,  having  fal- 
len the  night  before,  the  next  day  .was  fo  cloudy  and  dark,  that 
a  man  could  fcarce  fee  two  paces  before  him.  Pliilip  then  de- 
tached a  body  of  troops,  commanding,  them  to  feiz£  upon  the 
fummi^of  the  hills  called  Cynofcephale, which  feparated  his- 
camp  fiom  that  of  the  Romans.     Quintius  alfo  detached  ten 
fquadrons  of  horfc,  and  about  a  thoufand  light-armed  trcop'^. 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  dii'ecfled  thera 
in  the  {trongeft  terms  to  beware  of  ambufcades,  as  the  weather 
was  fo  very  gloomy.     This  detachment  met  that  of  the  Mace- 
donians v/hich  had  feized  tlie  eminencies.      At  firft,  both  par- 
ties were  a  litde  furprifed  at  meeting,  and  afterwards  began  to 
ikir-milh.  Each  party  fent  advice  to  the  general  what  was  do- 
ing.    The  Pvomana,  being  not  very  able  to  oppofe  the  enemy, 
difpatched  a  courier  to  delire  a  reinforcement.     Quintius  im- 
mediately fent  Archidamus  and  Eupolemus  ,  both  i^tolians  5 
and  with  them  two  tribunes,  each  of  whom  commanded  a  thou- 
fand men,  with  five  hundred  horfe,  which  joining  the  former, 
foon  changed  the  face  of  the  engagement.     The  Macedonians. 
behaved  valiantly  enough  ;  but  being  opprelTed  with  the  weight 
of  their  arms,  they  fled  to   the   hills,  and  from  thence  fent  to 
the  king  for  fuccour. 

Philip,  who  had  detached  a  party  of  his  foldicrs  for  forage^ 
being  informed  of  the  danger  li's  firfl  troops  were  in,,  and  the  . 
iky  beginning  to  clear  up,  difpatched  Heraclides,  who  com- 
manded the  Theffalian  cavalry,  Leo,  who  commanded  that  of 
Macedonia,  and  Athenagoras,  under  whom  were  all  the  hired- 
Ibldiers,  thofe  of  Thrace  excepted.    When  tliis  reinforcement 
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olncd  the  fiiH;  detachment,  the  courage  of  the  Macedonians 
revived,  and  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  drove  the  Ro- 
mans from  the  hills.  They  even  would  liave  gained  a  complete 
victory,  had  it  not  heen  for  the  refiilance  made  by  the  ^Sltolian 
cavalry,  who  fought  with  attonifhing  courage  and  intrepidity. 
Thefe  v.-ere  the  beft  foldiers  among  the  Greeks,  and  were  par- 
flculary  famous  for  fliirmifhes  and  (ingle  combats.  Thefe  fo 
well  fuftaincd  the  impetuous  charge  cf  the  Macedonians,  that 
ad  it  not  been  for  their  bravery,  the  Romans  would  have 
heen  repulfed  into  the  valley.  At  fome  dillance  from  the  ene- 
my, they  took  breath  a  little,  and  afterward-,  returned  to  the 
%ht. 

Couriers  came  every  moment  to  inform  Philip,  that  the  Ro- 
mans were-  terrified  and  fled,  and  that  the  time  was  come  for 
ctefeating  them  entirely.  Philip  was  not  pleafed  either  with 
le  place  or  the  weather;  but  could  not  refufe  himfelf  either 
to  the  repeated  /touts  and  entreaties  of  his  foldiers,  who  be- 
ught  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle ;  and  accordingly  he 
•.arched  them  out  of  his  intrenchments.  The  proconful  did 
w.e  fame,  and  drew  up  his  foldiers  in  order  of  battle. 

The  leaders  on  each  fide,  in  this  inftant  which  was  going  to 
determine  their  fate,  animated  their  troops  by  all  the  moft  af- 
fcfting  motives.  Philip  reprefented  to  his  foldiers  the  Perfians, 
Baftrians,  Indians,  in  a  word,  all  Aila  and  the  whole  Eaft,  fub- 
dued  by  thtir  vigorious  arms  ;  adding,  that  they  ought  to  be- 
have with  the  greater  courage,  as  they  were  to  fight,  not  for 
fovereignty,  but  for  liberty,  which,  to  valiant  minds  is  more 
dear  and  valuable  than  the  empire  of  the  univerfe.  As  to  th° 
proconful,  he  put  his  foldiers  in  mind  of  the  victories  they  had 
fo  lately  gained  :  On  one  fide,  Sicily  and  Carthage  ;  on  the 
f  ither,  Italy  and  Spain,  fubdued  by  the  Romans  ;  and  to  fay  all 
1  a  word,  Hanoibal,  the  great  Hannibal,  certainly  equal,  if 
r.ot  fiiperior  to  Alexander,  driven  out  of  Italy  by  tlieir  trium- 
phaot-^arms  :  And  v.diich  ought  to  roufe  their  courage  the 
ir.ore,  Philip,  whom  they  now  were  going  to  engage,  defeated 
jnore  than  once,  and  obliged  to  fly  before  them. 

Ffiij 
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Fired  *  by  thefe  fpeeches,  the  foldicrs,  who,  on  one  fide, 
called  themfelves  viclors  of  the  Eaft  ;  and  on  the  other,  con- 
querors of  the  Weft  ;  the  former,  fired  with  the  glorious 
achievements  of  their  ancefhors  ;  and  the  latter,  proud  of  the 
trophies  and  the  vidlories  they  had  fo  lately  gained  ;  prepared 
on  each  iide  for  battle.  Flaaiininus,  having  commanded  the 
right  wing  not  to  move  from  its  poft,  placed  the  elephants  in 
the  front  cf  this  wing  ;  and  marching  with  an  hauglity  aud  In- 
trepid air,  led  on  the  left  wing  agalnft  theciicmy  in  perfon. 
And  now  the  ilcirmifliers  feeing  themfelves  fupported  by  the 
legions,  return  to  the  charge,  and  begin  the  attack. 

Philip,  with  his  light-armed  troops,  and  the  right  wing  of 
his  phalanx,  haitens  towards  the  mountains  ;  commanding 
Nicanor  to  march  the  reft  of  the  army  immediately  after  him. 
When  he  approached  the  Roman  camp,  and  found  his  light- 
armed  troops  engaged,  he  was  exceedingly  pleafed  at  the  fight. 
However,  not  long  after,  feeing  them  give  way,  and  in  exceed- 
ing want  of  fapport,  he  was  obliged  to  faftain  them,  and  en- 
gage in  a  general  battle,  though  the  greateft  part  of  his  pha- 
lanx was  Hill  upon  their  march  tov/ards  the  hills,  where  ho 
then  was.  In  the  mean  time  he  receives  fuch  of  his  troops 
as  had  been  repulfcd ;  pofts  them,  v/hether  horfe  or  foot,  on 
his  right  wing  ;  and  commands  the  light-armed  foldiers  and 
the  phalanx  to  double  their  files,  and  to  keep  their  ranks  clofe 
on  the  right. 

This  being  done,  as  the  Romans  were  near,  he  commands 
the  p])alanx  to  march  towards  them  with  their  pikes  prefent- 
ed,  and  the  light-armed  to  extend  beyond  them  on  the  right 
and  left.  Quintius  had  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  received  into 
his  intervals  thofe  who  had  begun  the  fight,  and  he  charged 
the  Macedonians.  The  onfet  being  begun,  each  fide  fen t  up 
the  mofr  dreadful  cries.  Philip's  right  wing  had  vifibly  all  tlie 
advantage  j  for,  charging  impctuoufly  from  thofe  hills  with 
Ills  phalanx  on  the  Romans,  the  latter  could  not  fuftain  the 

*  ^is  adhortationibus  utrinque  concitati  milites,  praelio  concurrunt,  alteri  O- 
rientis,  altni  Occidentis  iinperio  gloriantcs,  fercntefque  in  bellum,  alii  majorum 
fuoriim  aiitiquam  et  oblblctam  g'.oriam,  alii  vircntem  reccntibus  expcrimentls  vir- 
ttitis  floreni.     Juiliii, 
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(hock  of  troops  fo  well  clofed  and  covered  with  their  fhlelds, 
and  an  impenetrable  front  of  pikes.  The  Romans  were  obli- 
ged to  give  way. 

But  It  was  dilferent  with  regard  to  Philip's' left  vring,  which 
was  but  jufl  arrived.  As  its  ranks  were  broke  and  Separated 
by  the  hlllocs  and  uneven  ground,  Quintius  flew  to  his  right 
wing,  and  charged  vigoroufly  the  left  wing  of  the  Macedoni- 
;ans  ;  perfuaded,  that  If  he  could  but  break  it,  and  put  it  in 
diforder,  it  would  draw  after  it  the  other  wing,  although  vic- 
torious. The  event  anfwercd  his  expectation.  As  this  wing, 
on  account  of  the  unevennefs  and  ruggednefs  of  tne  ground, 
x:ould  not  keep  in  the  form  of  a  phalanx,  nor  double  its  ranks 
to  give  depth  to  that  order  of  battle,  in  which  its  wliole  ilrength 
confifts,  it  was  entirely  defeated. 

On  this  occafion,  a  tribune,  who  had  not  above  twenty  com- 
panies under  him,  made  a  movement  that  contributed  very 
much  to  the  victory.  Obferving  that  Philip,  v/ho  was  at  a 
great  diltance  from  the  reft  of  the  army,  charged  the  left  wing 
of  the  Romans  with  vigour,  he  leaves  th^  right  where  he  was, 
it  not  being  in  want  of  fupport,  and  confidering  the  prefent 
difpolition  of  the  armies,  confulting  only'liis  own  reafon,  he 
marches  towards  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy's  right  wing,  and 
charges  them  in  the  rear  with  all  his  troops.  The  phalanx 
on  account  of  the  prodigious  length  of  the  pikes,  and  theclofe- 
nefs  of  its  ranks,  cannot  face  about  to  the  rear,  nor  fight  man 
to  nian.  The  tribune  breaks  into  ir,  killing  all  before  him  as 
he  advanced  ;  and  the  Macedonians,  not  bein^  able  to  defend 
theinfelves,  throw  down  their  arms,  and  fly.  What  increafed 
the  flaughter  was,  that  the  Romans  who  had  given  way,  hav- 
ing rallied,  were  returned  to  attack  the  phalanx  in  front  at  the 
/r.me  time. 

Plillip,  judging  at  firft  of  the  red  of  the  battle,  from  the 
advantage  he  had  obtained  in  his  wing,  affured  himfelf  of  a 
complete  victory.  But  when  he  faw  his  foldiers  throw  down 
therr  arms,  and  the  Romans  pouring  upon  them  from  behind 
lie  drew  off  with  a  body  of  troops  to  fome  diftance  from  the 
ileld  of  battle,  and  from,  thence   took  a  furvey   of  the  whole 

F  f  iiij 
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engagement ;  but  perceiving  that  the  Romans,  who  purfued 
his  left  wing,  extended  alnioiL  to  the  fummit  of  tliC  niountair.s, 
he  p-ot  tojj/ether  all  the  Thracians  and  Macedonians  he  could 
Effemble,  and  endeavoured  to  fave  hinifelf  by  flight. 

After  the  battle,  in  every  part  of  which  victory  had  declared 
for  the  Romans,  Philip  retired  to  Xe'^P^j  where  he  halted,  to 
wait  for  thofe  who  had  efcapcd  i\\e  defeat.  He  had  been  fo 
prudent  as  to  fend  orders  to  LariiTa  to  burn  all  his  papers, 
that  tl^e  Romans  might  not  have  an  opportunity  of  diftreffing 
any  of  his  friends.  Tiie  Romans  purfued  for  fome  time  thofe 
who  fled.  The  iEtolians  were  accufed  of  having  occalioned  j 
Philip's  efca.oe.  For  they  amufed  themfclves  in  plundering 
his  camp,  wbilil  the  Romans  were  employed  in  purfuing  tlie 
enemy  ;  fo  that  when  they  returned,  they  found  alrnofl  nothing 
in  it.  They  reproached  them  at  firfl  on  that  account,  and  af-  ' 
terwards  quarrelled  outright,  each  iide  loading  the  other  with 
the  groiTeft  infults.  On  the  morrow,  after  having  got  toge- 
ther the  prifoners  and  the  refl  of  the  fpoik,  they  marched  to- 
wards Larifla.  The  Romans  loft  about  feven  hundred  men 
in  this  battle,  and  the  Macedonians  thirteen  thoufand,  where- 
of eight  thoufand  died  in  the  fleld,  and  five  thoufand  were  ta- 
ken pi'ifoners.     Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Cynofceph?.Ie. 

The  ^tolians  had  certainly  fignalized  themfelves  in  this 
battle,  and  contributed  very  much  to  the  vidtory  :  But  then, 
they  were  fo  vain,  or  rather  infolent,  as  to  afcribe  the  fuccef^j 
of  it  entirely  to  themfelves  ;  declaring,  without  referve  or 
modelly,  that  they  were  far  better  foldiers  than  the  P^omans  ; 
and  fpread  this  report  throughout  all  Greece.  Quintius,  who 
was  already  offended  at  them,  for  their  greedy  impatience  in 
feizing  the  plunder  without  waiting  for  the  Roman?,  was  Hill 
more  enraged  at  them  for  their  infolent  reports  in  regard  to 
their  fupei-ior  valour.  From  that  time  he  behaved  with  great 
coldnefs  towards  them,  and  never  inforoied  them  of  any  thing 
relating  to  publi?  afFaiis,  afiecling  to  humbje  their  pride  011 
iilloccaiions. 

Thefe  reports  feem  to  have  made  too  flrong  an  imprellior; 
pq  QuintiuSj  who  ought,  in  prudence,  to  have  acted  with  morq 
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tcnclernefs  and  caution  In  regard  to  allies  fo  ufefal  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  for  bj  thus  alienating  their  affection,  he  paved  the  way, 
at  a  diflance,  for  that  open  defeclion,  to  which  the  rcfentment 
of  the  yEtolians  afterwards  carried  them.  But  liad  he  diirem- 
bled  wifelj;  had  he  fliut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  many,  things,  and 
appeared  fometimes  ignorant  of  what  the  iEtolians  might  fay  or 
do  improperly,  he  might  perhaps  have  remedied  every  thing. 

Some  days  after  tlie  battle,  Philip  font  ambaCTadors  to  Fla- 
niininus,  who  was  at  Lariffa,  upon  pretence  of  deflring  a  truce 
for  burying  the  dead  ;  but,  in  reality,  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  him.  The  proconful  agreed  to  both  requefts  ;  and  vi'as 
fo  polite  as  to  bid  tlie  meffenger  tell  the  king,  "  That  he  de- 
"  fired  him  not  to  defpond."  The  iEtolians  were  highly  of- 
fended at  this  mell'age.  As  thefe  people  were  not  v/ell  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  Romans,  and  judged  of  theirs 
from  their  own,  they  imagined  that  Fltcniinlnus  would  not  have 
appeared  favourable  to  Philip,  if  the  latter  had  not  corrupted 
him  by  bribes  ;  and  they  were  not  ailiamed  to  ipread  fuch  re- 
ports among  the  allies. 

The  PvOman  general  fet  out,  with  the  confederates,  for  the 
entrance  to  Tempe,  which  was  the  appointed  rendezvous.  He 
afi'embled  them  before  the  king  arrived,  to  inquire  what  they 
thought  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  Amynandrus,  king  of 
Athamania,  who  fpoke  In  the  name  of  the  reft,  faid,  that  fucTi 
a  treaty  ought  to  be  concluded,  as  miglit  enable  Greece  to  pre- 
ferve  peace  and  liberty,  even  in  the  abfence  of  the  Romans. 

Alexander  the  j^tollan  fpoke  next,  and  faid.  That  if  the 
proconful  imagined,  that  in  concluding  a  peace  with  Philip, 
he  ihould  procure  a  folid  peace  for  the  Romans,  or  lafting  li- 
berty for  the  Greeks,  he  was  greatly  miftaken:  That  the  only 
way  to  put  an  end  to  the  Macedonian  war,  would  be  to  drive 
Philip  out  of  his  kingdom;  and  that  this  might  be  very  eaiily 
effected,  provided  he  would  take  the  advantage  of  the  prefent 
occafion.  After  corroborating  what  he  had  advanced  with  fe- 
veral  rcafons,  he  fat  down. 

Quintius,  addrefling  hlmfelf  to  Alexander  ;  "  You  do  not 
<'  know,"  feys  he,  '*  either  the  charafter  of  the  Romans,  my 
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"  views,  or  the  intereft  of  Greece.  It  is  not  ufiial  with  the 
"  Romans,  after  thej  have  engaged  in  war  with  a  king,  or 
"  other  power,  to  ruin  him  entirely;  and  of  this  Hannibal  and 
"  the  Carthaginians  are  a  manifeft  proof.  As  tomj^felf,  I  ne- 
*'  ver  intended  to  make  an  irreconcilable  war  agninfl  Philip  ; 
*'  but  was  inclined  to  grant  him  a  peace,  whenever  he  {hould 
"  yield  to  the  conditions  that  iliould  be  prefcribed  him.  You 
*»  yourfelves,  ^tolians,  in  the  affemblies  which  were  held  for 
*'  that  purpofe,  never  once  mentioned  depriving  Philip  of  his 
*'  kingdom.  Should  vidory  infpire  us  with  fuch  a  defign  ? 
"  How  fhameful  were  fuch  fentiments  !  When  an  enemy  at- 
*'  tacks  us  in  the  field,  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  repel  him  with  bra- 
*'  very  and  haughtinefs :  But  when  he  is  fallen,  it  is  the  duty 
*'  of  the  viclor  to  fhew  moderation,  gentlencfs,  and  humanity. 
"  With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  their  intereft,  I  confefs, 
■ '  that  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  fliould  be  lefs  powerful  than 
**  formerly;  but  it  no  lefs  concerns  their  welfare,  that  it  ihould 
*'  not  be  entirely  deftroyed.  That  kingdom  ferves  them  as  a 
**  barrier  againft  the  Thracians  and  Gauls  *,  who,  were  they 
*'  not  checked  by  it,  would  certainly  fall  heavy  upon  Greece, 
^'  as  they  have  frequently  done  before." 

Flamininus  concluded  with  declaring,  that  his  opinion,  and 
that  of  the  council,  was,  that  if  Philip  would  promife  to  ob- 
ferve  faithfully  all  the  conditions  which  the  allies  had  formerly 
prefcribed,  that  then  a  peace  fliouJd  be  granted  him,  after  hav- 
ing confulted  the  fenate  about  it ;  and  that  the  iEtolians  might 
form  whatever  refolutions  they  pleafed  on  tliis  occafion.  Phi- 
neas,  praetor  of  the  iStollans,  having  reprefented,  in  very  flrong 
terms,  that  Philip,  if  he  Ihould  efcape  the  prefent  danger, 
would  foon  form  new  projects,  and  light  up  a  frelh  war :  "  I 
"  fhall  take  care  of  that,"  replied  the  proconful,  "  and  iliail 
*'  take  efFeccual  methods  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  under- 
*'  take  any  thing  againft  us." 

The  next  da}-,  Philip  arrived  at  the  place  appointed  for  the 
conference  ;  and  three  days  after,  the  council  being  met  again, 
he  came  into  it,  and  fpoke  with  fo  much  prudence  and  wifdom, 

*  A  great  number  of  Gauls  had  fetti;:d  in  tlie  countries  adjoining  to  Thrace. 
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as  foftencd  the  whole  aflemblj.  He  declared  that  he  would 
accept  and  execute  whatever  conditions  the  Romans  and  the 
allies  ftiould  prefcrlbe  ;  and  tliat  with  regard  to  every  thing 
elfe,  lie  would  rely  entirely  on  the  difcretion  of  the  fenate. 
Upon  thefe  words  the  whole  council  were  lilent.  Only  Phi- 
neas  the  ^tolian  ftarted  fome  difnculties,  v-zhich  were  altoge- 
ther improper,   and  for  that  realbn  entirely  difregai'ded. 

But  v\^hat  prompted  Flamininns  to  urge  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace  was,  his  having  advice,  that  Antiochus,  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  was  marching  out  of  Syria,  in  order  to  make  an  ir- 
ruption into  Europe.  He  apprehended,  that  Fiiilip  might 
think  of  putting  his  cities  into  a  condition  of  defence,  and 
thereby  might  gain  time.  Befides,  he  was  fenfible,  that  ihould 
another  conful  come  in  his  Ifead,  all  the  honour  of  that  war 
would  be  afcribed  to  him.  Thefe  reafons  prevailed  with  him 
to  grant  the  king  a  four  months  truce  ;  whereupon  he  received 
four  hundred  *  talents  from  him,  took  Demetrius  his  fon,  and 
feme  of  his  friends,  as  hoflages  ;  and  gave  him  permiffion  to 
fend  to  Rome,  to  receive  fuch  farther  conditions  from  the  fe- 
nate as  they  fliould  prefcribe.  Matters  being  thus  adjufled, 
the  parties  feparated,  after  having  mutually  promifed,  that  ia 
cafe  a  peace  fhouid  not  be  concluded,  Flamininus  fnould  return 
Philip  the  talents  and  the  holtages.  This  being  done,  the  fe- 
veral  parties  concerned  fent  deputations  to  Rome  ;  fome  to  fo- 
licit  peace,  and  others  to  throw  obllacles  in  its  way. 

P  Whilfl  thefe  meafures  were  concerting,  to  bring  about  a 
general  peace,  fome  expeditious,  of  little  importance,  were  un- 
dertaken in  feveral  places.  Androllhenes,  who  commanded 
under  the  king  at  Corinth,  had  a  coniiderable  body  of  troops, 
conliiling  of  above  lix  thoufand  men  :  He  was  defeated  in  a 
battle  by  Nicoilratus,  praetor  of  the  Achaeans,  who  came  upon 
him  unawares,  and  attacked  him  at  a  time  when  his  troops 
v.-ere  difperfed  up  and  down  the  plains,  and  ^plundering  the 
country.  The  Acarnanians  were  divided  in  their  fentiments  y 
ioms.  being  for  Philip,  and  others  for  the  Romans.  The  lat- 
ter had  laid  fiege  to  Leucus.     News  being  brought  of  thevic- 

p  Liv.  1.  xxxli.  n.  14 — 19. 

''  four  hundred  thoufand  Trench  Crowns. 
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tory  grained  at  Cynofcepliale,  the  whole  country  fubmittcd  to 
tlie  conquerors.  At  the  time  the  Rhodlans  took  Perea,  a  fmall 
country  in  Caria,  which,  as  they  pretended,  belonged  to  them, 
and  had  been  unjudiy  taken  from  them  by  the  Macedonians. 
Philip,  on  the  other  fide,  repulfed  the  Dardanians,  who  had 
made  an  inroad  into  his  kingdom,  to  plunder  it  during  the  ill 
ilate  of  his  affairs.  After  this  expedition,  the  king  retired'  to 
Theffalonica. 

■^  At  Rome,  the  time  for  the  eledtion  of  confuls  bein?  come, 
L.  Furius  Purpureo  and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  were  chofen. 
At  the  fame  time  letters  arrived  from  Quintius,  containing  the 
particulars  of  his  viftory  over  Philip.  They  were  firf!:  read 
I^efore  the  fenatc,  and  afterwards  to  the  people,  and  public 
jrrayers  during  five  days  were  ordered,  to  thank  the  gods  for 
the  proteftion  they  had  granted  tlie  P^omans  in  the  war  aguinil 
Philip. 

Some  days  after,  ambaffadors  arrived  to  treat  of  t'ze  intend- 
ed peace  with  the  king  of  Macedonia  ;  the  affair  was  debated 
in  the  Senate.  Each  of  the  ambaffadors  made  long  fpeeches, 
a-ccording  to  his  refpe£live  views  and  interefts;  but,  at  lafl,  the 
raajdrity  were  for  peace.  The  fame  affair  being  brought  be- 
fore the  people,  Marcellus,  who  paffionately  defired  to  com-^ 
mand  the  armies  in  Greece,  iifed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to 
break  the  treaty,  but  fdl  to  no  purpofe  ;  for  the  people  approv- 
ed of  Flamininus's  propofal,  and  ratified  tlie  conditions.  Af- 
■'^erwards  the  fcnate  appointed  ten  of  the  moft  illufirious  citi- 
zens to  go  into  Greece,  in  order  for  them  to  fettle,  in  conjunc- 
tion witli  Fiamininus,  the  affairs  of  that  countrj',  and  fecure  its 
liberties.  In  the  fame  affembly,  the  Achaeans  defired  to  be 
received  as  allies  of  the  people  of  Rome  :  But  that  affair  meet- 
rag  with  fome  difficulties,  it  was  referred  to  the  ten  commil- 
li  oners. 

A  fedition  had  broke  out  in  Boeotia,  betvv^een  the  partisans  of 
Philip  and  thofe  of  the  Romans, "which  rofe.  to  a  great  heiglit. 
Neverthelcfs,  it  was  not  attended  with  any  ill  coufequences, 
trie  proconful  having  foon  appeafed  it. 

q  A.  M.  .^808.    Anf.  J.  C.  15O.     Polyb.  Excerpt  Legat.  p.  793,  794.    Liv. 
.  >;£-iiii.  a.  2-4.  ct  Z] — i^. 
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""  The  tea  commiilioners,  \vJio  had  fet  out  from  Rome  to 
fettle  the  affairs  of  Greece,  arrived  foon  in  that  country.  Tl?c 
chief  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  they  fettled  in 
concert  with'Flatnininus,  were  as  follow  :  That  all  tlie  *  other 
cities  of  Greece,  both  in  Alia  and  Europe,  Ihould  be  free^ 
and  be  governed  by  their  own  laws :  That  Philip,  before  the 
celebration  of  the  liihmian  games,  fliould  evacuate  thofe  in 
which  he  then  had  garrifons  :  That  he  fnould  reicore  to  the 
Fvomans  ell  the  prifoners  and  defertcrs,  and  deliver  up  to  them 
<vll  the  iiiips  that  had  decks,  five  feluccas  excepted,  and  th^ 
galley  having  lixteen  benches  of  rowers.  That  he  ihould  pay  a 
thoufand  talents  f ;  one  half  down,  and  the  other  half  in  tei 
years,  fifty  every  year,  by  way  of  tribute.  Among  the  hoftages 
required  of  liim,  was  Demetrius  his  fon,  who  accordmgly  wa-i 
feiit  to  Rome. 

In  this  rnannef  Flamininus  ended  the  Macedonian  wc^r,  to  th^ 
great  fatisfadlion  of  the  Greeks,  and  very  happily  for  Rome, 
For  not  to  mention  Hannibal,  who,  though  vanquillied,  might 
Hill  have  an  opportunity  of  finding  the  Romans  confiderable 
employment,  x\ntiochus,  feeing  his  power  confiderably  incrcaf- 
ed  by  his  glorious  exploits,  which  had  acquired  him  the  fur- 
name  of  Great,  had  aftually  refolved  to  carry  his  arms  into 
Europe.  If,  therefore,  Flamininus,  by  his  great  prudence,  had 
not  foreieen  wliat  would  come  to  pafs,  aud  had  not  fpeedilv 
concluded  this  peace  j  had  the  war  againft  Antiochus  been 
joined,  in  the  midft  of  Greece,  with  the  war  carrying  on 
againll  Philip  ;  and  had  the  two  greatclt  and  mofh  powerful 
kings  then  in  the  v/orld,  uniting  their  views  and  interefts, 
invaded  Rome  at  the  fame  time  ;  it  is  certain,  the  Romans 
would  have  been  engaged  in  as  many  battles,  and  as  great 
dangers,  as  thofe  they  had  been  obliged  to  fuilain  in  the  war 
againd  Hannibal. 

r  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  795 — 800.  LIv.  1.  xx:vjii.  n.  3c — 35.  Piut  in 
Plam.  p.  374—376. 

.     *  The  -word  ciLer,  is  put  here  in  oppoution  to  fuch    of  the   Grecian  cities  as 
were  fubjedl  to  Philip,  part  of  which  ivere  only  rel^cred  to  their  liberties,  becaufc 
the  PvO^.ans  thought  it  necelTary  to  garrifon  Chalcis,  Demttrias,  aud  Coi  inth, 
f  About  an  hundred  and  ninety  thcufand  pound;. 
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As  foon  as  this  treaty  of  peace  was  known,  all  Greece, 
iEtolia  excepted,  received  the  news  of  it  with  univerfal  joy. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  latter  country  feemed  diiratified,  and 
inveighed  privately  againft  it  among  the  confederates,  affirm- 
ing, that  it  was  nothing  but  empty  words  ;  that  the  Greeks 
were  amufed  with  the  name  of  liberty  ;  with  which  fpecious 
term  the  Romans  covered  their  interefted  views.  That  they 
indeed  fuiFered  the  cities  in  Afia  to  enjoj'-  their  freedom  ;  but 
that  they  feemed  to  referve  to  themfelves  thofe  of  Europe,  as 
Orea,  Eretria,  Chalcis,  Demetrias,  and  Corinth.  That  there- 
fore Greece,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  was  not  freed  from  its  chains ; 
and,  at  mofl:,  Lad  only  changed  its  fovereign. 

Thefe  complaints  made  the  proconful  fo  much  the  more 
uneafy,  as  they  were  not  altogether  without  foundation.  The 
commifnoners,  purfuant  to  the  inftrudions  they  had  received 
from  Rome,  advifed  Flamininus  to  reflore  all  the  Greeks  to 
their  liberty ;  but  to  keep  poiTeffion  of  tlie  cities  of  Corinth, 
Chalcis,  and  DeniP.trias.  which  were  the  inlets  of  Greece  ;  and 
to  put  ftrong  garrifons  into  them,  to  prevent  their  being  feiz- 
ed  by  Antiochus.  He  obtained,  in  the  council,  to  have  Corinth 
fat  at  liberty ;  but  it  was  refolved  there,  that  a  ftrong  garrlfon 
fhould  be  put  into  the  citadel^as  well  as  in  the  two  cities  of 
Chalcis  and  Demetrias ;  and  this  for  a  time  only,  till  they 
fliould  be  entirely  rid  of  their  fc^ars  with  regard  to  x^^ntiochus. 
It  was  now  the  time  in  Vv'hich  the  lilhmian  games  were 
to  be  folemnized  ;  and  the  expectation  of  what  was  there  to  be 
tranfailed,  had  drawn  thither  an  incredible  multitude  of  peo- 
ple, and  pcrfons  of  the  highefl  rank.  The  conditions  of  tin; 
treaty  of  peace,  which  were  not  yet  entirely  made  public,  was 
the  topic  of  all  converfations  •,  and  various  conflruclions  v/ere 
put  upon  them  ;  but  verj!-  few  could  be  perfuaded,  that  the 
Romans  would  evacuate  all  the  cities  they  had  taken.  All 
Greece  w^as  in  this  uncertainty,  when  the  multitude  being  af- 
fembUd  in  the  fladinm  to  fee  the  games,  a  herald  comes  for- 
ward, and  publlfnes  with  a  loud  voice  ;  "  'Thefenate  a?id  pco- 
*'  pie  of  Rome^  and  Titus  ^^intlus  the  general .^havingovercovie 
**  Fhilquind  thcItliicecJoriiarii,  enfe  and  dcliicr from  all  garrifons. 
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**  and  taxesy  and  impojls,  the  Corinthians^  the  Locrians,  the  Pho- 
"  ciatis,  the  Kuhoeans^  the  Phthiot  Achaeans,  the  Magnejlans,  the 
*'  ThcjTallans,  and  the  Perrhaebians  :  declare  them  free  ^  and  ordain. 
"  that  they  Jltall  he  governed  by  their  rcfpecJlve  laws  andufages^^ 

At  thefe  *  words,  wliich  many  heard  but  iraperfectlj,  ba- 
caufe  of  tiie  noife  that  interrupted  them,  ail  the  fpeclators 
■were  filled  with  excefs  of  joj.  Thej  gazed  upon,  and  quef- 
tioned  one  another  with  aftoniflamerit,  and  could  not  belie%'e 
either  their  eyes  or  ears  ;  fo  like  a  dream  was  what  thej  then 
faw  and  heard.  It  was  thought  neceflary  for  the  herald  to 
repeat  the  proclamation,  which  was  now  lifcened  to  with  the 
mofl  profound  iilence;  fo  that  not  a  fingle  word  af  the  decree 
was  loft.  But  now  fully  alTured  of  their  happinefs,  they 
abandoned  themfelves  again  to  the  higheft  tranfports  of  jov, 
and  broke  into  fuch  loud  and  repeated  acclamations,  that  the 
fea  refounded  them  to  a  great  diliance  ;  and  fome  ravens, 
which  happened  to  fly  that  inilant  over  the  afTembly,  fell 
down  in  the  ftadium  :  So  true  it  is,  that  of  all  the  bleflings  or 
this  life,  none  are  fo  dear  to  mankind  as  liberty  !  The  games 
and  fports  were  hurried  over  with  ncglecl  and  difregard ;  for 
fo  great  was  the  general  joy  upon  this  occaiion,  that  it  e:itin- 
guifhed  all  other  thoughts  and  regards. 

The  games  being  ended,  all  the  people  ran  in  crov/ds  to 
the  Roman  general  ;  and  every  one  being  eager  to  fee  his  de- 
liverer, to  faiute  him,  to  kifs  his  hand,  and  to  throv/  crowns 
and  feftoons  of  flowers  over  him  ;  he  would  have  run  the  ha- 
zard of  being  preffed  to  death  by  the  crowd,  had  not  the  vi- 
gour of  his  years,  for  he  was  not  above  thirty-three  years  old, 
and  the  joy  which  fo  glorious  a  day  gave  him,  luilained  and 
enabled  him  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  it. 

*  Audita  voce  praeconis,  mcj-js  gaudium  fuir,  qiiam  qnod  ufllverrum  honiinci 
caperent.  Vix  fatis  credere  fe  quifque  audiCc  :  alii  alios  intueri  ir.irabundi  velut 
fomnii  vanam  fpeclcm,  quod  ad  quenique  pertinerct,  fuarum  auriuiu  fidei  mini- 
mum credentes,  protimos  inter  rogabaut.  Revocatus  praeco — iteriim  prontm- 
ciare  eadem.  Turn  ab  certo  jam  gaudio  tantus  cum  claraore  plaufus  eft  onus, 
totiefque  repetitus,  ut  facile  appareret,  nihil  omniiim  honorum  multicudini  gra- 
tius,  quam  libertatem,  elTe.  Ludicrum  deinde  ita  raptim  pera<5lum  eft,  ut  nnllias 
nee  animi  nee  ocuii  fpectaculo  intenti  eflent.  Adso  unum  gaudium  pra';occupa» 
■verat  omnium  aliarum  fenfuni  voluptatum-     i.iv.  \.  uxili.  a.  1^2. 
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And  indeed  I  would  alli,  whether  any  mortal  ever  faw  s 
moie  happy  or  more  glorious  day  than  this'  was  for  Fiamini- 
iius  and  the  Rojnan  people?  What  arc  all  the  triumphs  of  the 
World  in  comparifon  with  what  we  have  feen  on  this  occafion  ? 
Should  we  eftimate  the  value  of  all  the  trophies,  all  the  viilo- 
ries,  all  the  conquelts  of  Alexander,  and  the  greateft  captains,- 
how  little  would  they  appear,  when  oppoied  to  this  fingle  ac- 
tion of  goodnefs,  humanity,  and  jufUce  ?  It  is  a  great  misfor- 
tane  to  princes,  that  they  are  not  fo  fenfible  as  they  ought  to 
be,  to  fo  refined  a  joy,  to  fo  af/ecling  and  e:-;quiiite  a  glory,  as 
that  Vv^hich  arifes  from  doing;  gocd  to  manv* 

The  remembrance  of  fo  delightful  a  day  *,  and  of  the  in- 
valuable bleffing  then  beilo^ved,  was  for  ever  renewing,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  only  fubjecb  of  convcrfation  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places.  Every  one  cried,  in  the  higheit  tranfports  of  ad- 
miration, and  a  kind  of  enthufiafm,  "  That  there  was  a  peo- 
*'  pie  in  the  world,  who,  at  their  own  expence  and  the  hazard 
*'  of  their  lives,  engage  in  a  war  for  the  liberty  of  other  na- 
*'  tions  ;  and  that  not  for  their  neighbours,  or  people  iituatecl 
*'  on  the  fame  continent,  but  who  croiTed  feas,  and  failed  to 
*'  dillant  climes,  to  deftroy  and  extirpate  unjuft  power  from 
*'  the  earth,  and  to  eftablilli  univerfally,  law,  equity,  and  juf* 
*'  tice.  That  by  a  fingle  v^'ord,  and  the  voice  of  a  herald,  li- 
*'  berty  had  been  reftorcd  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece  audAiia, 
"  That  a  great  foul  only  could  have  formed  fuch  a  defigq  ; 
*'  but  that  to  execute  it  was  the  effe<Sl;  at  once  of  the  highefl 
*'  good  fortuuc,  and  the  moft  confummate  virtue." 

*  They  call  to  mind  all  the  great  battles  which  Greece  had 
fought  for  the  fake  of  liberty.  "  After  fuilaining  fo  many 
"  wars"  faid  they,  "  never  was  its  valour  crowned  with  fo 

s  rlut  in  Flamin. 

*  Nee  praefens  omnium  modo  effufu  laetltia  eft ;  \<(\  per  miikos  dies  gratis  ei 
cogitationibns  et  fermonibus  revocata.  Efio  :\!iq'.;?.ni'in  tcrris  gcntcm,  quae  fua 
impenfa,  fuo  labore  ac  periculo,  belli  gcrat  pro  libcrtatc  aliorum  :  nee  hoc  finiti- 
mis,  aut  propinquae  vicinitatis  hominibus,  :«!t  terris  continent i  jun(Sis  praeftet ; 
niaria  trajiciat,  ne  quod  toto  orbe  terraruni  injuftum  impcrium  fit,  et  ubique  jus 
fas,  lex  potentiflima  fint.  Una  voce  praeconis  libcratas  omncs  Graeciae  atqne 
Afiae  urbcs.  Hoc  fpe  concipere,  aud?.cis  animi  fuiflc  :  ad  effcctum  adducerc,  vir-* 
tutis  et  fortunae  ingentis.     Liv.  n.  3j. 
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"  bleflTeci  a  reward  as  when  ftrangers  came  and  took  up  arms 
"  in  his  defence.  It  was  then,  that  almofl  without  {bedding  a 
"  drop  of  blood,  or  lofmg  fcarce  one  man,  it  acquired  the 
"  greateft  and  nobleft  of  all  prizes  for  which  mankind  can 
*'  contend.  Valour  and  prudence  are  rare  at  all  times  ;  but 
*'  of  all  virtues,  juflice  is  mofl  rare.  Agefilaus,  Lyfander, 
"  Nicias,  and  Alcibiades,  had  great  abilities  for  carrying  on 
*'  war,  and  gaining  battles  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  but  then  it 
*'  ivas  for  themfelves  and  their  country,  not  for  (Irangers  and 
"  foreigners,  they  fought.  That  height  of  glory  was  feferv- 
•'  ed  for  the  Romans." 

Such  were  the  refleflibns  the  Greeks  inade  on  the  prefent 
l^ate  of  affairs,  ond  the  effe£ls  faon  anfwered  the  glorious  pro- 
clamation made  at  the  Ifthmian  games  ;  for  the  commiHioners 
feparated,  to  go  and  put  their  decree  in  execution  in  all  the 
cities. 

Fiamininus,  being  returned  from  Argos,  was  appointed  pre- 
fident  of  the  Nemean  games.  He  difcharged  perfectly  well 
all  the  duties  of  that  employment,  and  ufed  his  utmoft  endear 
vours  to  add  to  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  feftival ; 
and  he  alfo  publilhed  by  a  herald  at  thefe  games,  as  he  had 
done  at  all  the  reft,  the  liberty  of  Greece. 

As  he  vifited  the  feveral  cities,  he  eftabliflied  good  ordi- 
nances in  them,  reformed  laws,  reftored  amity  and  concord 
between  the  citizens,  by  appealing  quarrels  and  fediticns,  and 
recalling  the  exiles  ;  infinitely  mere  pleafed  with  being  able  by 
the  means  of  perfuafion  to  reconcile  the  Greeks,  and  to  re- 
eflablifh  unity  amongft  them,  than  he  had  been  in  conquering 
the  Macedonians  ;  fo  that  liberty  feemed  the  lesfl  of  the  blef- 
lings  they  had  received  from  him.  And  indeed  of  v/hat  fervice 
would  liberty  have  been  to  the  Greeks,  had  not  jaflice  and 
concord  been  reftored  among  them  ?  What  an  example  is  here 
for  governors  of  pro^^ince?  I  How  happy  a:re  the  people  under 
magiftrates  of  this  character  ! 

It  is  related  that  Xenocrates  the  philofopher,  having  been 
delivered  at  Athens,  by  Lycurgus  the  orator,  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  tax-gatherers,  who  were  dragging  him  to  prifon,  in  cr- 
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dtjr  to  make  liim  pay  a  fum  which  foreigners  were  obliged  by 
law  to  pay  into   the  public  treafury,  and  meeting  loon  after 
the  lona  of  his  deliverer,  he  faid  to  them,  "  I  repay  with  ufu- 
"  ry   the   kindnefs  your  father   did  me  ;  for  I   am  the  caufe 
*'  that  all  mankind  praife  him,"    But  the  gratitude  which  the 
Greeks  fliewed  Fiamininus  and  the  Romans  did  not  terminate 
merely  in  praiiing,  but  was  alfo  of  infinite  fervica  to  the  ang- 
rnentatlon  of  their  powei",  by   inducing  all  nations  to  confide 
in  them,  and  rely  on  the  faith  of  their  engagements.  For  they 
not  only  received  fuch  generals  as  the  Pvomans  fent  them,  but 
lequefted  earneilly  that  they  might  be  fent  ;   they  called  them 
j-n,  and  put   themfelves  into   their  hands  with  joy.     And  not 
only  nations  and  cities,  but  princes  and  kings,  who  had  com- 
plaints to  offer  againil  tlie  injuilice  of  neighbouring  powers, 
had  recourfc  to  tlicm,   and  put   themfelves  in  a  manner  under 
their  fafeguard  ;  fo  that  in  a  Iliort  time,  from  an  efPecl  of  the 
divine  protection,  to  xrfe  Plutarch's   exprelTion  *,  the  whole 
earth  fubmitred  to  their  empire. 

Cornelius,  one  of  the  cammiiiioners  who  had  difperfed  them- 
felves up  and  down,  came  to  the  affembly  of  the  Greeks  which 
was  held  at  Thermae  f ,  a  city  of  iEtolia.  He  there  made  a 
long  fpeech,  to  exhort  the  ^^tolians  to  continue  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  party  for  whom  they  had  declared  ;  and  never 
to  infrinjre  tlie  alliance  they  had  made  with  the  Romans. 
Some  of  the  principal  j!''Etoiian3  complained,  but  w4th  modef- 
ty,  tliat  the  Romans,  from  the  victory  they  had  obtained,  did 
Bot  fnew  fo  much  favour  as  before  to  tlveir  nation.  Others 
reproached  him,  but  in  harfli  and  injurious  terms,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  yEtolians,  the  F^-omans  would  neither  have 
conquered  Philip,  nor  have  been  able  to  fet  foot  in  Greece. 
Cornelius,  to  prevent  all  difputes  and  contefts,  which  are  al- 
ways of  pernicious  confequence,  was  fo  prudent  as  only  to  re- 
fer them  to  the  fenate,  alluring  them,  that  ail  polTible  juflice 


■f  Acrorfling  to  Livy,  it  v,-as  at  Thermopylae.  It  is  doubted  whether  he  has  tranf- 
latcd  ju'.Hy  Polybius  in  this  place  :  Wi  ri'v  tZt  Gift^iKuv  ffuMoiot.  This  is  faid  '.•'" 
_ii  affpiiibiy  of  .^toliajis  in  the  city  of  I'hcjiiaae,  v.-hich  is  in  jSZtoiia. 
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would  be  done  them.     Accordingly  they  came  to  that  refulu- 

tion  ;  and  thus  ended  the  war  againil  Pliiiip. 


SECTION  IV. 
l^he  Romans  fend  an  Embassy  to  Antiocuvz.    Conspiracy 

aguinji  FlOLEMr.      SCOPAS  put  to  DEATH. 

Ihe  war  of  Macedonia  had  ended  very  fortunately  for  the 
Romans,  who  otherwife  ivould  have  been  invaded  by  two 
'.jowerful  enemies  at  the  lame  time,  Philip  and  Antiochus  :  For 
:l  was  evident,  that  the  Romans  would  foon  be  obliged  to  pro- 
claim war  againft  the  king  of  Syria,  who  enlarged  his  conquefts 
daily ;  and  undoubtedly  was  preparing  to  crofs  over  into  Eu- 
rope. 

'  After  having  eftabllihed  good  order  in  Coelofyria  and  Fa- 

leftine,  by  the  alliance  he  had  concluded  with  the  king  of  Egypt, 
and  polTeffed  himielf  of  feveral  cities  of  Afia  Minor,  and 
among  thofe  of  Ephefus,  he  took  the  moil:  proper  meafures  for 
the  fuccels  of  his  deGgns  ;  and  to  give  him  the  poflellion  of 
ail  thofe  kingdoms  which  he  pretended  had  formerly  belonged 
to  his  anceftors. 

Smyrna,  Lampfacus,  and  the  other  Grecian  cities  of  Afia, 
who  enjoyed  their  liberty  at  that  time,  feeing  plainly  that  he 
intended  to  bring  them  under  fubjedlion,  refolved  to  defend 
themfelves.  But  being  unable  to  refill  fo  powerful  an  enemy, 
they  implored  the  Romans  for  prote£lion,  vvhich  was  fooa 
granted.  The  Romans  faw  plainly,  tiiat  it  was  their  intereft 
to  check  the  progrefs  of  Antiochus  towards  the  weft ;  and 
how  fatal  the  confequences  would  be,  fiioald  they  fuffer  him 
to  extend  his  power  by  fettling  on  the  coaft  of  Alia,  according 
to  the  plan  he  had  laid  down.  The  Romans  were  therefore  very 
glad  of  the  opportunity  thofe  free  cities  gave  them,  of  oppof- 
ing  it  J  and  immediately  fent  an  embally  to  him. 

Before  the  ambaiTadors  had  time  to  reach  Antiochus,  he 
had  already  fent  off  detachments  from   his   arm.y,   which  had 

Ggij 
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formed  the  fieges  of  Smyrna  and  Lampfacus.  That  prince 
had  i)arred  the  Hellrfpont  in  peifon  with  the  reft  cf  it,  and 
polTeffcd  himfelf  of  all  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus.  Finding 
the  cltj  off  Lyiimachia  all  in  rviins,  the  Thracians  having  de- 
molifiied  it  a  iew  years  before,  he  began  to  rebuild  it,  with 
X'hs  defign  of  founding  a  kingdom  there  for  Seleucus  his  fe- 
cond  fon  ;  to  make  all  the  country  round  it  his  dominions,  and 
this  citj  the  capital  of  a  new  kingdom. 

At  the  vevy  time  that  he  was  revolving  all  thefc  new  pro- 
iefts,  the  Roman  ambaiTadors  arrived  in  Thrace.  They  came 
up  with  him  at  Selymbria,  a  city  of  that  country,  and  were 
attended  by  deputies  from-  the  G-recian  cities  in  Afia.  In  the 
firft  conferences,  the  whole  pafied  in  civilities,  which  appeared 
iincere  ;  but  when  they  proceeded 'to  bunnefs,  the  face  of  af- 
fairs was  foon  changed.  L;  Cornelius,  who  fpoke  on  this  oc- 
caiion,  required  Antiochus  to  reftore  to  Ptolemy  the  feveral 
cities  in  Afia,  which  he  had  taken  from  him  ;  that  he  lliould 
evacuate  all  thcfe  which  had  been  poffclTed  by  Philip;  it  not 
being  jufl  that  he  (liould  reap  the  fruits  of  the  war,  which  the 
Romans  had  carried  on  againil  that  prince  ;  and  that  he  fliould 
not  molefl  fuch  of  the  Grecian  cities  of  Alia  as  enjoyed  their 
liberty.  He  added,  that  the  Romans  were  greatly  farprifed  at 
Antiochus,  for  crofling  into  Europe  with  two  fucli  numerous 
armies,  and  fo!  powerful  a  fleet ;  and  for  rebuilding  Lyfimachia  ; 
an  undertaking  which  could  have  no  other  view  but  to  invade 
them. 

To  all  this  Antiochus  anfwered,  that  Ptolemy  fliould  have 
full  fatisfa£);ion,  when  his  marriage,  which  was  already  con- 
cluded, fhould  be  folemnized.  That  with  regard  to  fuch  Gre- 
cian cities  as  delired  to  retain  their  liberties,  it  was  from  him, 
and  not  from  the  Romans,  they  were  to  receive  it.  With  re- 
fpe6l  to  Lyiimachia,  he  declared,  that  he  rebuilt  it,  with  the 
defign  of  making  it  the  refidence  of  Seleucus  his  fon  ;  that 
Thrace,  and  the  Cherfonefus,  which  was  part  of  it,  belonged  to 
bim ;  that  they  had  been  conquered  from  Lyfimachus  by  Se- 
leucus Nicator,  one  of  his  anceftors  j  and  that  he  came  thither 
as  into  his  own  patrimony.     As  to  Afia,  and  the  cities  he  had 

f  This  city  flood  on  the  Ifthmus  or  neck  of  the  per.infula. 
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taken  there  from  Philip,  he  knew  not  what  right  the  R.omans 
could  have  to  them  ;  and  therefore  he  delired  them  to  inter- 
fere no  further  in  the  affairs  of  Afia  than  he  did  with  thofe  of 
Italy. 

Tlie  Romans  defiring  that  the  ambaffadors  of  Smyrna  and 
Lampfacus  might  be  called  in,  they  accordingly  were  admit- 
ted. Thefe  fpoke  with  fo  much  freedom,  as  incenied  Antio- 
chus  to  that  degree,  that  he  cried  in  a  paffion,  that  the  PvO- 
mans  had  no  bufinefs  to  judge  of  thofe  affairs.  Upon  this,, 
the  aflembly  broke  up  in  great  diforder  ;  none  of  the  parties 
received  fatisfaclion  ;  and  the  whole  leemed  to  make  a  rupture 
inevitable. 

During  thefe  negotiations,  a  report  was  fpread  that  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes  was  dead.  Anriochus  immediately  thought  him- 
felf  mailer  of  Egypt ;  and  accordingly  went  on  board  his  fleet, 
in  order  to  go  and  take  poffeffion  of  it.  He  left  his  fon  Se- 
ieucus  at  Lyfimachia  with  the  army,  to  complete  the  projects 
he  had  formed  with  regard  to  thofe  parts.  He  firfl  went  to 
Ephefus,  where  he  caufed  all  his  ihips  in  that  port  to  join  his 
fleet,  in  order  to  fail  as  foon  as  poilible  for  Egypt.  Arriving 
at  Patara  in  Lycia,  certain  advice  was  brought,  that  the  report 
which  was  fpread  concerning  Ptolemy^s  death  was  falfe.  For 
this  reafon  he  changed  his  courfe,  and  made  for  the  iiland  of 
Cyprus,  in  order  to  feize  it ;  but  a  ftorm  that  arofe  funk  many 
of  his  Ihips,  defcroyed  a  great  number  of  his  men,  and  broke 
all  his  meafures.  He  thought  himfelf  very  happy  in  having 
an  opportunity  of  entering  the  haibour  of  Seleucia  v.-ith  his 
fleet,  which  he  there  refitted,  and  went  and  wintered  in  An- 
tiochia,  without  making  any  new  attempt  that  year. 

^  The  foundation  of  the  rumour  which  was  fpread  of  Pto- 
lemy's death,  was  from  a  confpiracy's  having  been  really  formed 
againllhis  life.  This  plot  was  contrived  by  Scopas.  That  ge- 
neral feeing  him.felf  at  the  head  of  all  the  foreign  troops,  the 
greateft  part  of  \vhich  were  iEtolians,  his  countrymen  ima- 
gined, that  with  fo  formidable  a  body  of  well-difciplined  vete- 
lan  forces,  it  would  be  eafy  for  Lira  to  ufurp  tlie  crown  du^- 
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mg  the  king's  minority.  His  plan  was  already  formed  ;  and 
had  he  not  let  flip  the  opportunity,  by  confulting  and  debat- 
ing with  his  friends,  inltead  of  afting,  he  would  certainly  liave 
fucceeded.  Ariftomenes,  the  prime  miniiler,  being  apprifed 
of  the  confpiracy,  laid  Scopas  under  an  arrell  ;  after  which,  he 
was  examined  before  the  council,  found  guilty,  and  executed 
with  all  his  accomplices.  This  plot  made  the  government 
confide  no  longer  in  the  ^tolians,  who,  till  then,  had  been  in 
great  efleem.  for  their  fidelity  ;  moil  of  them  were  removed 
from  their  employments,  and  fent  into  their  own  countrj^ 
After  Scopas's  death,  immenfe  treafures  were  found  in  his  cof- 
fers, which  he  had  amafled,  by  plundering  the  provinces  over 
which  he  commanded.  As  Scopas,  during  the  courfe  of  his 
vi6lories  in  Paleftine,  had  fubjecled  Judaea  and  Jerufalem  to 
the  Egyptian  empire,  the  greatell  part  of  his  treafures  arofe, 
no  doubt,  from  thence.  The  tranfition  from  avarice  to  perfidy 
find  treafon  is  often  very  fliort ;  and  the  fidelity  of  that  ge- 
neral, who  difcovers  a  paflion  for  riches,  cannot  be  fafely  re- 
lied on. 

One  of  Scopas's  principal  accomplices  was  Dicaearchus,  who 
formerly  had  been  admiral  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  A 
very  ftrange  aftion  is  related  of  thig  man.  That  prince  hav- 
ing commanded  him  to  fall  upon  the  iflands  called  Cyclades, 
in  open  violation  of  the  moft  folemn  treaties  ;  before  he  came 
put  of  the  harbour,  he  fet  up  two  altars,  one  to  injuftice,  and 
the  other  to  impiety  ;  and  offered  facrifices  on  both,  to  infult, 
as  one  would  imagine,  at  the  fame  time  both  gods  and  men.  As 
this  wretch,  had  fo  greatly  diftingulihed  himfelf  by  his  crimes, 
Ariftomenes  diflinguifhed  him  alfo  from  the  reft  of  the  ccn- 
fpirators  in  his  execution.  He  difpatched  all  the  others  by  poi- 
fon  ;  but  as  for  Dicaearchus,  he  cauled  him  to  die  in  exquifite 
torments. 

The  contrivers  of  the  confpiracy  being  put  to  death,  and 
all  their  meafures  entirely  defeated,  the  king  was  declared  of 
3ge,  though  he  had  not  yet  quite  attained  the  years  appointed 
by  the  laws,  and  was  fet  upon  the  throne  with  great  pomp 
p.nd  folemnitVo     He  thereby  took  the  government  upon  hiai^ 
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felf,  and  accordingly  began  to  tranfaft  bufinefs.  As  long  as 
Ariftomenes  adminiftercd  under  him,  all  things  went  well : 
But  when  he  conceived  difguft  forthat  faithful  and  able  miuif- 
ter,  and  not  long  after  put  him  to  death,  to  rid  himfelf  of  a 
man  whofe  virtue  was  offenfive  to  liim,  the  remainder  cf  his 
reien  was  one  continued  feries  of  diforder  and  confuiion.  His 
fubjefts  Isboured  now  under  as  many  evils,  and  even  greater, 
than  in  his  father's  reign,  when  vice  was  moft  triumphant. 

*  When  the  ten  com  million  ers,  w^lio  were  fent  to  fettle  the 
afTairs  of  Philip,  were  returned  to  Rome,  and  made  their  re- 
port, they  told  the  fenate,  that  they  mufl:  expert  and  prepare 
for  anew  war,  which  would  be  flill  more  dangerous  than  that 
they  had  iuft  before  terminated  :  That  Antiochus  had  crolTed 
into  Europe  with  a  flrong  army,  and  a  confiderable  fleets 
that  upon  a  falfe  report  which  had  been  fpread  concern- 
ing Ptolemy's  death,  he  had  fet  out,  in  order  to  poffefs 
himfelf  of  Egypt,  and  that  otherwiie  he  would  have  made 
Greece  the  feat  of  war:  That  the  TEtolians,  a  people  natural- 
ly relllefs  and  turbulent,  and  difgufted  wuth  Rome,  v/ould  cer- 
tainly rile  on  that  occafion  :  That  Greece  foflered  in  its  own 
bofom  a  tyrant,  Nabis,  more  avaricious  and  cruel  than  any  of 
his  predeceiTors,  who  was  ineditating  how  to  enflave  it ;  and 
therefore,  having  been  rellored  in  vain  to  its  liberty  by  the 
Romans,  it  would  only  ■change  its  fovereign,  and  woidd  fall  un- 
der a  more  grievous  captivity  than  before,  efpecially  if  Nabii; 
fliould  continue  in  polTeffion  of  the  city  of  Argos« 

Flamininus  was  commanded  to  have  an  eye  on  Nabis,  an! 
they  were  particularly  vigilant  over  all  Antiochus's  fteps.  He 
had  juil  before  left  v\ntiochia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring, 
in  order  to  go  to  Ephefus  ;  and  had  fcarce  left  it,  when  Han- 
nibal arrived  there,  and  claimed  his  protection.  That  general 
had  lived  unmolelled  at  Carthage,  during  fix  years,  from  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace  with  the  Romans  :  Eut  he  was  now 
fufpefled  of  holding  a  fecret  corrcfpondence  with  Antiochus, 
and  of  forming  with  him  the  defi.q-u  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Italy.  His  enemies  fent  advice  of  this  fecretely  to  the  Romans? 

G  g  iiij 
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!*5vho  immediately  deputed  an  embafly  to  Carthage,  for  more 
particular  information  in  the  fad  ;  with  orders,  in  cafe  the 
proofs  fhould  be  manifefl,  to  require  the  Carthaginians  to  de- 
liver up  Hannibal  to  them.  But  that  general  f  had  top  muclj 
penetration  anj  forefighf,  and  had  been  too  long  accuftomed 
to  prepare  for  florms,  even  in  the  greateft  cajms,  not  to  iuf- 
ped  their  defign  ;  fo  that  before  they  had  an  opportunity  to 
pxecute  their  commiffion,  he  v;ithdrew  privately,  got  to  th^ 
«coaft,  and  weiit  on  board  a  fhip  wliich  always  lay  ready  by  his 
order  againit  fuch  an  occafion.  He  efcaped  to  Tyre,  aud  went 
from  thence  to  Antioch,  where  he  expeded  tP  fiftd  Antiochus, 
Ibut  was  obliged  to  follow  hi  u  to  Ephefus. 

He  arrived  there  exatlly  at  the  time  that  the  prince  was 
meditating  in  fufpence  whether  he  Hiould  engage  in  a  war  with 
the  Romans.  The  arrival  of  Hannibal  gave  him  great  fatisfac- 
tion.  Ke  did  pot  doubt,  but  w"ith  the  counfel  and  affiftance 
of  a  man  who  h?|.d  fo  often  defeated  the  Ronians,  and  who  had 
thereby  juftly  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  greateft  ge- 
neral of  the  age,  h^  fliould  be  able  to  complete  all  his  defigns. 
He  now  thought  of  nothing  but  victories  and  conquefts  :  Accor- 
fiingly,  war  was  refolved,  and  all  that  year  and  the  following 
•were  employed  in  inaking  the  necelTary  preparations.  Never- 
thelefs,  during  that  time,  embaffie?  \yere  fent  on  both  fides, 
upon  pretext  of  an  accommodation  ;  but,  in  reality,  to  gair^ 
time,  and  Ipy  what  the  enemy  were  doing. 

y  With  regard  to  Greece,  all  the  ftates,  except  the  TEtolians, 
|vhofe  fecret  difcontent  I  qbferved  before,  enjoyed  tlie  fweets 
of  liberty  and  peace,  and  in  that  condition  admired  no  lefs  the 
temperance,  juilice,  and  moderation  uf  the  Roman  victor, 
than  they  had  before  admired  his  courage  and  intrepidity  in 
the  field.  ^\ich  was  the  ftate  of  things  when  Quintius  receiv- 
ed a  decree  froni  Rome,  by  whicli  he  was  permitted  to  de- 
clare war  againit  Nabis.  Upon  this,  he  convenes  the  confe- 
derates at  Corinth  j  aud  after  acquainting  them  with  the  cauft: 

y  -Liv.  1.  xxxlv.  it — 43. 
■f  Scd  res  Annibalcm  non  diu  latuit,  vlrum  ad  profpicicnda  cavendaquepericu- 
•  )a  peritum  j  nee  niiuus  ■;>  fccuudis  adverfa,  tju,-i::i  i.".  adv;rlis,  fccur.da  co^iuiitcir.- 
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cf  their  meeting,  "  you  perceive,"  fays  he,  "  that  the  fubjeft 
"  of  the  prefent  deliberation  folely  regards  you.  Our  bufinefs 
"  is  to  detenuine,  whether  Argos,  an  ancient  and  moil  illuf- 
*♦  trious  city,  lituated  in  the  midfl  of  Greece,  fhall  enjoy  its 
"  liberty  in  common  with  the  reil  cf  the  cities  ;  or,  whether 
•*  it  fhall  continue  fubjedl  to  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  has 
?*  feized  it.  This  affair  concerns  the  Romans  only,  as  the 
"  flavery  of  a  lingle  city  would  bereave  them  of  the  glory  of 
*'  having  entirely  delivered  Greece.  Confider  therefore  what 
*'  is  to  be  done  j  and  your  refolutions  fliall  determine  my 
*'  conduct." 

The  affembly  were  not  divided  in  their  opinion,  except  the 
j^tolians,  who  could  not  forbear  fliewing  their  refentment 
againft  the  Romans,  which  they  carried  fo  high,  as  to  charge  ■ 
them  with  breach  of  faith  in  keeping  poffefTion  of  Chalcis  and 
Demetrias,  at  a  time  that  they  boafted  their  having  entirely  re- 
flored  the  liberty  of  Greece.  They  inveighed  no  lefs  againft 
the  reft  of  the  allies,  who  defired  to  be  fecured  from  the  ra- 
pine of  the  jEtolians,  who,  according  to  them,  were  Greeks 
only  in  name,  but  its  real  enemies  in  their  hearts.  The  dif- 
pute  growing  warm,  Quintius  obliged  them  to  debate  only  on 
the  fubject  before  them ;  upon  which  it  was  unanimoufly  re- 
folved,  that  war  Ihould  be  declared  againft  Nabis,  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  in  cafe  he  ftiould  refufe  to  reftore  Argos  to  its  for- 
mer liberty ;  and  every  one  promifed  to  fend  a  fpeedy  fuc- 
cour ;  which  was  faithfully  performed.  Arifthenes,  general 
of  the  Achaeans,  joined  Quintius  near  Cleone,  with  ten  thou- 
sand foot,  and  one  thoufand  horfe. 

Philip  fent  fifteen  hundred  men,  as  his  quota,  and  the  Thef- 
falians  four  hundred  horfe.  Quintius's  brother  arrived  alfo 
with  a  fieet  of  forty  gallies,  to  which  the  Rhodians  and  king 
Eumenes  joined  theirs.  A  great  number  of  Lacedemonian  Ex*. 
jles  came  to  the  Roman  camp,  in  hopes  of  having  an  cpportu.? 
nity  of  returning  to  their  native  country.  They  had  Agefipolis 
at  their  head,  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  juftly  belonged. 
When  but  an  infant,  he  had  been  expelled  bv  Lucurgus  th^ 
Jjvapt,  after  the  death  of  CIcoraenes* 
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The  allies  defigned  at  firft  to  beiiege  Argos ;  but  Quintius 
thought  it  more  advifcaljle  to  march  direcllj  againfl  the  tyrant. 
He  had  greatly  llrengthened  the  fortifications  of  Sparta  ;  and 
had  fent  for  a  thoufand  chofen  foldicrs  from  Crete,  whom  he 
joined  to  the  other  thoufand  lie  had  already  among  his  forces. 
He  had  three  thoufand  other  foreign  troops  in  his  fervice;  and, 
befides  thefe,  ten  thoufand  natives  of  the  country,  exclulive  of 
the  helots. 

At  the  fame  time,  he  alfo  concerted  meafures  to  fecure  him- 
felf  from  domeflic  troubles.  Having  caufed  the  people  to  come 
unarmed  to  the  affembly,  and  polling  armed  foldiers  round 
them  ;  after  fome  little  preamble,  he  declared,  that  as  the  pre- 
fent  jun£lure  of  affairs  obliged  him  to  take  fome  precautions 
for  his  own  fafety,  he  therefore  was  determined  to  imprifoii 
a  certain  number  of  citizens,  whom  he  had  juft  caufe  to  fuf- 
pe61: ;  and  that  the  inftant  the  enemy  Ihould  be  repulfed,  whom, 
he  faid,  he  had  no  reafon  to  fear,  provided  things  were  quiet 
at  home,  he  would  releafe  thofe  prifoners.  He  then  named 
about  eighty  youths  of  the  principal  families  ;  and  throwing 
them  into  a  ftrong  prifon,  ordered  all  their  throats  to  belrut 
the  night  following.  He  alfo  put  to  death  in  the  villages  a 
great  number  of  the  helots,  who  were  fufpecled  of  a  defign 
to  dcfert  to  the  enemy.  Having  by  this  barbarity  fpread  uni- 
verfal  terror,  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence  ;  firmly  re- 
folved  not  to  quit  the  city  during  the  ferment  it  was  in,  nor 
hazard  a  battle  againft  troops  much  fuperior  in  number  to  his 
own. 

Quintius  having  advanced  to  the  Eurotas,  which  runs  al- 
moJl  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  whilft  he  was  forming  his 
camp,  Nabis  detached  his  foreign  troops  againfl  him.  As  the 
Romans  did  not  expecl  fuch  a  fally,  bccaufe  they  had  not  been 
oppofed  at  all  upon  their  march,  they  were  at  firfl  put  into 
fome  diforder  ;  but  foon  recovering  themfelves,  they  repulfed 
the  enem.y  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  On  the  morrow,  Quin- 
tius leading  his  troops,  in  order  of  battle,  near  the  river  on 
the  other  lide  of  the  city  ;  when  the  rear  guard  had  pafTed, 
Nabia  caufed  his  foreign  troops  to  attack  it.  The  Romans  iri«- 
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ftantly  faced  about,  and  the  charge  was  very  rude  on  both 
fides  ;  but  at  iaft,  the  foreigners  were  broke  and  put  to  flight.. 
Great  numbers  of  them  were  killed  ;  for  the  Achaeans,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  purfued  them  every- 
where, and  gave  them  no  quarter.  Quintius  encamped  near 
Amyclac  ;  and  after  ravaging  all  the  beautiful  plains  that  lay 
round  the  city,  he  inoved  his  camp  towards  the  Eurotas  ;  and 
from  thence  ruined  the  vallies,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tay- 
gctus,  and  the  lands  lying  near  the  fea. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  proconful's  brother,  who  commanded 
the  Roman  fleet,  laid  fiege  to  Gythium,  at  that  time  a  ilrong 
and  very  important  city.  The  fleets  of  Eumenes  and  the 
Rhcdians  came  up  very  feafonably  ;  for  the  befieged  defended 
themfelves  with  great  courage  :  However,  after  making  a  long 
and  vigorous  refiftance,  they  furrendered. 

The  tyrant  was  alarmed  at  tlie  taking  of  this  city  ;  and 
therefore  fent  a  herald  to  Quintius,  to  demand  an  interview, 
which  was  granted.  Befides  feveral  other  arguments  in  his 
own  favour,  on  which  Nabis  laid  great  ftrefs,  he  iniifted  (trong- 
ly  on  the  late  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  Quintius  him- 
ielf,  had  concluded  with  him  in  the  war  againft  Philip :  An 
alliance,  on  which  he  ought  to  rely  the  more,  as  the  Romans 
profeffed  themfelves  faithful  and  religious  obfervers  of  treaties, 
which  they  boafted  their  having  never  violated.  That  no- 
thing had  been  changed  on  his  part  fmcc  the  treaty  :  That  he 
was  then  \vhat  he  had  always  been  ;  and  had  never  given  the 
Romans  any  new  occafion  for  complaints  or  reproaches.  Thefe 
arguments  were  very  juft ;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  Quintius 
had  no  folid  reafons  to  oppofc  to  them.  Accordingly,  in  his 
anfwer  he  only  expatiated  in  random  complaints,  and  reproach- 
ipd  him  with  his  avarice,  cruelty,  and  tyranny :  But,  was  he 
lefs  covetous,  cruel,  and  tyrannical,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  ? 
Nothing  w^as  concluded  in  this  firfl  interview. 

The  next  day,  Nabis  agreed  to  abandon  the  city  of  Argos, 
fince  the  Romans  required  it ;  as  alfo,  to  give  them  up  their 
prifoners  and  defertei's.  He  defired  Quintius,  in  cafe  he  had 
f>ny  other  demands,  to  put  them  into  writing,  in  order  that 
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he  might  deliberate  upon  them  with  his  friends  ;  to  which 
Quintlus  confented.  The  Roman  general  alfo  held  a  council 
•with  his  allies.  Moft  of  them  were  of  opinion,  that  they  Ihould 
continue  the  war  againll  Nabis,  which  could  only  terminate 
glorioufly,  either  bj  extirpating  the  tyrant,  or  at  leaft  his 
tyranny  ;  for  that  otherwife,  nobody  could  be  affured  that  the 
liberty  of  Greece  was  reftored.  That  if  the  Romans  made 
any  kind  of  treaty  with  Nabis,  that  would  be  acknowledging 
him  in  a  folemn  manner,  and  giving  a  fandion  to  his  ufurpa- 
tion.  Quintius  was  for  concluding  a  peace,  becaufe  he  was 
afraid  that  the  Spartans  would  fuflain  a  long  liege ;  during  which 
the  war  with  Antiochus  might  break  out  on  a  fudden,  and  lie 
not  be  in  a  condition  to  a£t  with  his  forces  againft  him.  Thefe 
were  his  pretended  motives  for  defiring  an  accommodation ; 
but  the  true  reafon  was,  his  being  apprehenlive  that  a  new 
conful  would  be  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  Greece,  and  by 
that  means  deprive  him  of  the  glory  of  having  terminated  this 
war ;  a  motive  which  commonly  influenced  the  refolutions  oC 
the  Roman  generals,  more  than  the  good  of  the  public. 

Finding  that  none  of  his  reafons  could  make  the  leaft  im- 
preffion  on  the  allies,  he  put  on  the  appearance  of  giving  into 
their  opinion,  and  by  that  artifice  brought  them  all  over  to  his 
own.  **  Let  us  befiege  Sparta,"  fays  he,  "  lince  you  think  it 
**  proper,  and  exert  ourfelves  to  the  utmoft  for  the  fuccefs  of 
*'  our  enterprife.  As  you  are  fenfible  that  fieges  often  fpin 
*'  out  to  a  greater  length  than  is  generally  delired,  let  us  re- 
'*  folve  to  take  up  our  winter-quarters  here,  lince  it  muft,  be 
**  fo  :  This  is  a  refolution  worthy  of  your  courage.  I  have  a 
"  fufficient  number  of  troops  for  carrying  on  this  fiege ;  but 
*'  the  more  numerous  they  are,  the  greater  fupply  of  provi- 
*'  lions  and  convoys  will  be  neceflary.  The  winter,  that  is 
"  coming  on,  exhibits  nothing  to  us  but  a  naked,  ruined  coun- 
*♦  try,  from  which  we  can  have  no  forage.  You  fee  the  great 
*'  extent  of  this  city,  and  confequently  the  great  number  of  ca- 
**  tapultae,  battering-rams,  and  other  machines  of  all  kinds  that 
**  will  be  wanting.  Write  each  of  you  to  your  cities,  in  order 
w  that  thfiy  may  furnifh  you  fpcedily,  in  an  abundant  manner, 
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*•  with  all  things  neceflary  for  us.  We  are  obliged  in  honour 
**  to  carry  on  this  fiege  vigoroufly  ;  and  it  would  be  IhamefuL 
*'  for  us,  after  having  begun  it,  to  be  reduced  to  abandon  our 
••  enterprife."  Every  one  then  making  his  own  reefieftions, 
perceived  a  great  .many  difEcuties  he  had  not  forefeen  ;  and 
was  fully  fenfible,  that  the  propofal  they  v/ere  to  make  to  their 
cities  would  meet  with  very  ill  reception,  as  particulars  in 
ccnfequence  would  be  obliged  to  contribute,  out  of  their  own 
purfes,  to  the  expence  of  the  war.  Changing  therefore  im- 
mediately their  refolutions,  they  gave  the  Roman  general  full 
liberty  to  a£l  as  he  fliould  think  proper,  for  the  good  of  his 
republic,  and  the  intereft  of  the  allies. 

Upon  which  Quintius,  admitting  none  into  his  council  but 
the  principal  ofRcers  of  the  army,  agreed,  in  concert  with. 
them,  on  tlie  conditions  of  peace  to  be  offered  the  tyrant.  The 
chief  were :  That  within  ten  days,  Nabis  Ihould  evacuate  Ar- 
g05,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  cities  of  Argolis,  garrifoned  by  his 
troops  :  That  he  fliould  reftore  to  the  maritime  cities  all  the 
gallies  he  had  taken  from  them  ;  and  that  he  himfelf  fhould 
keep  only  two  feluccas,  with  fixteen  oars  each  :  That  he  fhould 
furrender  up  to  the  cities  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  all 
their  prifoners,  deferters,  and  flaves  :  That  he  fliould  alfo  re- 
ftore  to  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  fuch  of  their  wives  and 
children  as  v/ere  willing  to  follow  them,  but  however  v/ithout 
forcing  them  to  do  fo  :  That  he  fliould  give  five  hoflages,  to  be 
chofen  by  the  Roman  general,  of  which  his  fon  fhould  be  one  : 
That  he  fhould  pay  down  an  *  hundred  talents  of  filver,  and 
afterwards  fifty  talents  annually,  during  eight  years.  A  truce 
was  granted  for  fix  months,  that  all  parties  might  have  time 
to  fend  ambafTadors  to  Rome,  in  order  that  the  treaty  might 
be  ratified  there. 

The  tyrant  was  not  fatisfied  with  any  of  thefe  articles  ;  but 
he  was  furprifed  and  thought  himfelf  happy,  that  no  mention 
had  been  made  of  recalling  the  exiles.  When  the  particulars 
af  this  treaty  were  known  in  the  city,  it  raifed  a  general  fedi- 
tion,  from  the  neceflity  to  which  he  reduced  private  perfons, 
of  reftoring  many  things  they  were  not  willing  to  be  deprivei 
*  An  hundred  thoufaDd  crowni. 
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of..  Thus,  no  further  mention  was  made  of  peace,  and  tlie 
war  began  again. 

Quintius  was  now  refolved  to  carry  on  the  iiege  %vith  great 
vigour,  and  began  by  examining  very  attentively  the  lituation 
and  condition  of  the  city.  Sparta  had  been  a  long  time  with- 
out walls  ;  difdaining  every  other  kind  of  fortification  but  the 
bravery  of  its  citizens.  Walls  had  been  built  in  Sparta,  only 
fince  the  tyrants  governed  it ;  and  that  but  in  places  which 
lay  open,  and  were  eafy  of  accefs  :  All  the  other  parts  were 
defended  only  by  their  natural  iituation,  and  by  bodies  of  troops 
polled  in  them.  As  Quintins's  army  was  very  numerous,  con- 
fiflin^  of  above  fifty  thoufand  men,  becaufc  he  hadfent  for  ail 
the  land,  as  well  as  naval  forces,  he  refolved  to  make  it  extend 
quite  round  the  city,  and  to  attack  it  on  all  iides,  in  order  to 
ftrikc  the  inhabitants  with  terror,  and  render  them  incapable 
of  knowing  on  which  fide  to  turn  themfelves.  Accordingly, 
the  city  being  attacked  on  all  fides  at  the  fame  inftant,  and 
the  danger  being  every  where  equal,  the  tyrant  did  not  know 
how  to  aft,  either  in  giving  orders,  or  in  fending  fuccours^ 
which  quite  diftra^ed  him.  __^ 

The  Lacedaemonians  fuftained  the  attacks  of  the  befiegers,- 
as  long  as  they  fought  in  defiles  and  narrow  places.  Their 
darts  and  javelines  did  little  execution,  becaufe  preffing  on  one 
another,  they  could  not  Hand  firm  on  their  feet,  and  had  not 
their  arms  at  liberty  to  difcharge  them  with  llrength.  The 
Romans  drawing  near  the  city,  found  themfelves  on  a  fudden 
overwhelmed  with  flones  and  tiles,  thrown  at  them  from  the 
houfe-tops,  However,  laying  their  fhields  over  tlieir  heads, 
they  came  forward  in  the  form  of  the  teftudo  or  tortoife,  by 
which  they  were  entirely  covered  from  the  darts  and  tiles  :  the 
Romans  advanced  into  the  broader  llreets,  when  the  Lacedae- 
monians, being  no  longer  able  to  fuftain  their  efforts,  nor  make 
head  againft  them,  fled  to  the  mofl  craggy  and  ruggid  emi- 
nences. Nabis,  imagining  the  city  was  taken,  was  gi-eatly  per- 
plexed how  to  make  his  efcape.  But  one  of  his- chief  comman- 
ders faved  the  city,  by  fatting  fire  to  fuch  edifices  as  were  near 
the  wall.  The  houfes  were  foon  iii  flames  j  the  fire  fpread  on 
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all  fides  ;  and  tlie  fmoke  alone  was  capable  of  flopping  the 
enemy.  Such  as  were  without  the  city,  and  attacked  the  wall, 
were  forced  to  move  at  a  diilance  from  it ;  and  thofe  who  were 
Pot  into  the  city,  fearing  that  the  fpreading  of  the  flames  would 
tut  off  their  communication,  retired  to  their  troops.  Quintius 
then  caufcd  a  retreat  to  he  founded  ;  and  after  having  almoll 
taken  the  city,  was  obliged  to  march  his  troops  back  into  the 
camp. 

The  three  following  days  he  took  advantage  of  the  terror 
witli  which  he  had  fdled  the  inhabitants,  fometimes  by  making 
new  attacks,  and  at  other  times,  by  flopping  up  different  places 
with  works  ;  in  order  that  tlie  befieged  might  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  efcape,  but  be  loll  in  all  hopes.  Nabis,  feeing  things 
defperate,  deputed  Pythagoras  to  Quintius,  to  treat  of  an  ac- 
comuiodadon.  The  Fvoman  general  refufcd  at  firft  to  hear 
him,  and  commanded  him  to  leave  the  camp.  But  the  peti- 
tioner, throwing  himfelf  at  his  feet,  after  many  entreaties,  at 
lall  obtained  a  truce  upon  the  fame  conditions  as  had  been 
prefcribed  belore.  Accordingly,  the  money  was  paid  and  the 
hollages  delivered  to  Quintius. 

Whilft  thefe  things  were  doing,  the  Argives,  who,  from 
the  repeated  advices  they  had,  imagined  that  Lacedaemonia 
was  taken,  reilored  themfelves  to  liberty,  by  driving  out  their 
garrifon.  Quintius,  after  granting  Nabis  a  peace,  and  taking 
leave  of  Eumenes,  the  llhodians,  and  his  brother,  who  re- 
turned to  their  rcfpe£live  fleet,  repaired  to  Argos,  whofe  in- 
habitants he  found  in  incredible  tranlports  of  joy.  The  Ne- 
macan  games,  which  could  not  be  celebrated  at  the  ufual  time, 
becaufe  of  the  war,  had  been  put  off  till  the  arrival  of  the  Ro- 
man general  and  his  army.  He  performed  all  the  honours  of 
it,  and  diftributed  the  prizes  in  it,  or  rather  he  himfelf  was 
the  fliew.  The  Argives,  efpecially,  could  not  take  off  their 
eyes  from  a  man,  who  had  undertaken  that  war  merely  in 
their  defence,  had  freed  them  from  a  cruel  and  ignominious 
llavery,  and  refliored  them  to  their  ancient  liberty. 

The  Achacans  v/ere  greatly  pleafed  to  fee  the  city  of  Argos 
9gain  in  alliance  witli  them,  and  reftored  to  all  their  privileges  : 
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But  Sparta  being  flill  endaved,  and  a  tyrant  fufFered  in  the 
midil  of  Greece,  allayed  their  joy,  and  rendered  it  lefs  perfe£Vi 

With  regard  to  the  TEtolians,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the 
peace  granted  to  Nabis  was  their  triumph.  From  that  fhameful 
and  inglorious  treaty,  for  fo  they  called  it,  they  exclaimed  ia 
all  places  againft  the  Romans.  They  obferved,  that  in  tha 
V/ar  againfl  Philip,  the  Romans  had  not  laid  down  their  arms, 
till  after  they  had  forced  that  prince  to  evacuate  all  the  cities 
of  Greece.  That  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  ufurper  was  main- 
tained in  the  peaceable  poffeiTion  of  Sparta  ;  whilll  that  the 
lawful  king,  meaning  Agefipolis,  who  had  ferved  under  the 
proconful,  and  fo  many  illuftrious  citizens  of  Sparta,  were  con- 
demned to  pafs  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  baniHament. 
In  a  word,  that  the  Romans  had  made  themfelves  the  tyrant's" 
guards  and  protectors.  The  ^Etolians,  in  thefe  complaints, 
confined  their  views  folely  to  the  advantages  of  liberty  :  But 
in  great  affairs,  men  fliould  have  an  eye  to  all  tilings,  fliould 
content  themfevles  with  what  they  can  execute  with  fuccefs, 
and  not  attempt  a  thoufand  fchemes  at  once.  Such  were  the 
motives  of  Quintius,  as  he  himfelf  will  lliev(r  hereafter. 

Quintius  returned  from  Argos  to  Elatea,  from  whence  he 
had  fet  out  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Sparta.  He  fpent  the' 
■whole  winter  in  adminiftering  juflice  to  the  people,  in  recon- 
ciling cities  and  private  families,  in  regulating  the  government, 
and  eftablilhing  order  in  all  places  ;  things  which,  properly 
fpeaking,  are  the  real  fruits  of  peace,  the  moft  glorious  employ- 
ment of  a  conqueror,  and  a  certain  proof  of  a  war's  being  un- 
dertaken on  juft  and  reafonable  motives.  The  ambaffadors  of 
Kabis,  being  arrived  at  Rome,  demanded  and  obtained  the  ra- 
tification of  the  treaty. 

^  In  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  Quintius  went  to  Corinth, 
■when  he  had  convened  a  general  affembly  of  the  deputies  of 
all  the  cities.  There  he  reprefented  to  them,  the  joy  and  ar- 
dour with  which  the  Romans  had  complied  with  the  entrea- 
ties of  the  Greeks  -when  they  implored  their  faccour  ;  and  had 
made  an  alliance  with  them,  which  he  hoped  neither  fide  would 
have  occalion  to  repent.     He  gave  an  account,  in  few  words^ 
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cf  the  adions  and  enterprifes  of  the  Roman  generals  his  pre- 
decellors  ;  and  mentioned  his  own  with  a  modefty  of  expref- 
liou  that  heightened  their  merit.  He  was  heard  with  univer- 
fal  applaufe,  except  when  he  began  to  fpeak  of  Nabis  ;  on  which 
cccafion,  the  all'embl^,  bj  a  modeit  murmur,  difcovered  their 
grief  and  furprife,  that  the  deliverer  of  Greece  Ihould  have  left, 
jn  IjA  renowned  a  city  as  Sparta,  a  tyrant,  not  only  infnpport- 
able  to  his  own  country,  but  formidable  to  all  the  reft  of  the 
citie3#^ 

Oiiintius,  xvho  was  riot  ignorant  of  the  difpoiition  of  peo- 
ple's minds  with  regard  to  him,  thought  proper  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  in  few  words.  He  confelTed,  that  no  ac- 
commodation ought  to  have  been  made  with  the  tyrant,  could 
this  have  been  done  without  hazarding  the  entire  deflruclioa 
of  Sparta.  But,  as  there  was  reafou  to  fear  that  this  con- 
fiderable  city  would  be  involved  in  the  fame  ruin  with  Nabis^ 
he  therefore  had  tiiought  it  more  prudent  to  let  the  tyrant 
live,  weak,  and  abandoned  as  he  was,  than  perhaps  to  run  the 
hazard,  Taould  tliey  employ  too  violent  remedies,  of  deflroy- 
ing  the  city,  and  that  by  the  very  endeavours  employed  to  de- 
liver it; 

He  added,  to  wliat  he  had  faid  of  pafl  tranfaclions,  that  he 
was  preparing  to  fet  out  for  Italy,  and  to  fend  the  whole  army 
fhither.  That  before  ten  days  fbould  be  at  an  end,  they  Ihould 
hear  that  the  garrifons  of  Demetrias  and  Chalcis  were  evacu- 
ated, and  that  he  would  furrender  to  the  Achaeans  the  citadel 
of  Corinth.  That  this  would  fliew  whether  the  Romans  or 
iEtolians  were  moil  worthy  of  belief :  Whether  the  latter  had 
the  Icafl  foundation  for  the  report  they  fpread  univerfally,  that 
nothing  could  be  of  more  dangerous  confeQuence  to  a  people, 
than  to  truft  the  Romans  with  their  liberties  ;  and  that  they 
only  fliifted  the  yoke,'  in  accepting  that  republic  for  their  maf- 
ter  inftead  of  the  Macedonians.  He  concluded  with  faying, 
that  it  was  well  known  the  ^tolians  were  not  over  prudent 
and  difcreet  either  in  their  words  or  actions. 

He  hinted  to  the  other  cities,  that  they  ought  to  judge  of 
their  friends,  not  from  words,  but  actions  ;  to  be  cautious  whom 
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they  trufted,  and  againil  whom  it  was  proper  for  them  to  guard. 
He  exhorted  them  to  ufe  their  liberty  with  moderation  ;  that 
with  tliis  wife  precaution,  it  was  of  the  higheft  advantage  to 
particular  perfons  as  well  as  to  cities  ;  but  that  without  mode- 
ration, it  became  a  burden  to  others,  and  even  pernicious  to 
thofe  who  abufed  it.  That  the  chief  men  in  cities,  the  differ- 
ent orders  that  compofe  them,  and  the  citizens  themfelvfc  iri 
general,  {houl4  endeavour  to  preferve  a  perfect  harmony  :  That 
fo  long  as  they  fhould  be  united,  neither  kings  nor  t^ants 
would  be  able  to  diftrefs  them  ;  that  difcord  and  fedition  open- 
ed a  door  to  dangers  and  evils  of  every  kind,  becaufe  the  party 
which  finds  itfelf  v^eakeu  within,  feeks  for  fupport  without ; 
and  choofes  rather  to  call  in  a  foreign  power  to  its  aid,  than  fub- 
mit  to  its  fellow-citizens.  He  concluded  his  fpeech  with  con- 
juring them,  in  the  mildefl  and  moil  gentle  terms,  to  preferve 
and  maintain,  by  their  prudent  conduct,  the  liberty  which  they 
owed  to  foreign  arms  ;  and  to  make  the  Romans  fenfible,  that 
in  reitoring  them  to  their  freedom,  they  had  not  afforded  their 
protection  and  beneficence  to  perfons  unworthy  of  it. 

This  counfel  was  received  as  from  a  father  to  his  children. 
Whilft  he  fpoke  in  this  manner,  the  whole  aflembly  wept  for 
joy  ;  and  Quintius  himfelf  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  A 
gentle  murmur  expreffed  the  fentiments  of  all  who  were  pre- 
fent.  They  gazed  upon  one  another  with  admiration  ;  and 
every  one  exhorted  his  neighbour  to  receive,  with  gratitude 
and  refpe^S,  the  words  of  the  Roman  general,  as  fo  many  ora- 
cles, and  preferve  the  remembrance  of  them  in  their  hearts 
for  ever. 

After  this,  Quintius  caufing  filence  to  be  made,  defired  that 
they  would  inquire  flriclly  after  fuch  Roman  citizens  as  were 
in  ilavery  in  Greece,  and  fend  them  to  him  in  Theffaly  in  two 
months  ;  adding,  that  it  would  ill  become  them  to  leave  thofe 
in  captivity  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their  freedom. 
All  the  people  replied  with  the  higheft  applaufes,  and  thanked 
Quintius  in  particular,  for  hinting  to  them  fo  jufl  and  indif- 
penfablc  a  dut}'.  The  number  of  thefe  Haves  was  very  con- 
fiderable.     They  were   taken   by  Hannibal  in  the  Punic  war  ; 
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but  the  Romans  refufing  to  redeem  them,  they  had  been  fold. 
It  cod  only  the  Achaeans  one  hundred  talents,  that  is,  one 
hundred  thoufand  crowns,  to  reimburfe  the  mafters  the  price 
they  had  paid  for  the  flaves,  at  the  rate  of  about  f  twelve 
pounds  ten  ihillings  an  head  ;  confequently  the  number  here 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred.  The  reader  may  form  a  judg- 
ment, in  proportion,  of  all  the  reft  of  Greece.  Before  the  af- 
fembly  broke  up,  the  garrifon  was  feen  marching  down  from 
the  citadel,  and  afterwards  out  of  the  city.  Quintius  followed 
it  foon  after,  and  withdrew  in  the  midll  of  the  acclamations 
of  the  people,  who  called  him  their  faviour  and  deliverer,  and 
implored  heaven  to  bellow  all  poffible  blelTings  upon  him. 

He  withdrew  in  the  fame  manner  the  garrifons  from  Chalcis 
and  Demetrias,  and  was  received  in  thofe  cities  with  the  like 
acclamations.  From  thence  he  Went  into  ThelTaly,  where  he 
found  all  things  in  the  utmoft  diforder  and  confufion. 

At  laft  he  embarked  for  Italy  ;  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
entered  it  in  triumph.  The  ceremony  lafted  three  days  ;  dur- 
ing which  he  exhibited  to  the  people,  amidft  the  other  pomp, 
the  precious  fpoils  he  had  taken  in  the  wars  againft  Philip  and 
Nabis.  Demetriu.9,  fon  of  the  former,  and  Armenes,  of  the 
latter,  were  among  the  hoftages,  and  graced  the  vidor's  tri- 
umph. But  the  nobleft  ornament  of  it  was,  the  Roman  citizens 
delivered  from  flavery,  who  followed  the  viflor's  car,  with, 
their  heads  ihaved,  as  a  mark  of  the  liberty  to  which  they  had 
been  reftored. 

SECTION  V. 

A^TIGCH'JS  and   the  ROMANS  prepare  fo7-  War,      Tie  latter 

fend  Troops  againji  NaEIS.     He  is  killed. 
/i-NTiocHUS  and  the  Romans  were  preparing  for  war*.   Am- 
bafladors  were  arrived  at  Rome,  in  the  name  cf  all  the  Greeks, 
from  a  great  part  of  Afia  Minor,  and  from  feveral  kings.  They 
were  favourably  received  by  the  fenate ;  but   as   the  affair  of 
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king  Antiochus  required  along  examination,  it  was  referred  to- 
Quintius  and  the  commiffioners  who  were  returned  from  Aiia* 
The  debates  were  carried  on  vvithgreat  warmth  on  both  fides. 
The  ambafladors  of  the  king  were  fuprifed,  as  their  fovereign 
had  fent  them  merely  to  conclude  an  alliance  and  friendfhip 
with,  the  Romans,  that  the  latter  fliould  pretend  to  prefcribe 
laws  to  him  as  to  a  conquered  monarch  ;  and  nominate  thofe 
cl-ties  which  he  miQ;ht  keep,  and  fuch  as  he  v/as  t-6  abandon, 
Ouintius,  in  concert  with  his  colleagues,  after  a  great  many 
fpeeches  and  replies,  declared  to  the  king's  ambafladors,  that 
the  Romans  perfifted  in  the  rcfolution  they  had  taken,  to  de^ 
liver  the  Grecian  cities  of  Alia,  as  they  had  done  thofe  of  Eu- 
rope ;,-  and  fnould  fee  whether  Antiochus  would  approve  of 
that  condition,  They  anfwered,  that  they  could  not  ent(5r 
into  any  engagement  that  tended  to  leffen  the  dominions  of 
their  fovereign.  On  the  morrow,  all  the  refl  of  the  ambaiTa- 
dors  were  again  introduced  into  the  fenate.  Quintius  report- 
ed what  had  been  fpoken  and  tranfafted  in  the  conference  j 
and  entreated  each  of  them  in  particular,  to  inform  their  re- 
fpeftive  cities,  that  the  Romans  were  determined  to  defend 
their  liberties  againft  Antiochus,  with  the  fame  ardour  and  cou- 
rage as  they  had  done  againll  Philip.  Antiochus's  ambaffadors 
conjured  the  fenate,  not  to  form  any  x-afli  refolution  in  an  affair 
of  fo  much  importance  ;  to  allow  the  king  time  to-  rellecl  oiv 
matters  ;  and  to  v%'cigh  and  confider  things  maturely  on  their 
fide,  before  they  palled  a  decree,  in  which  the  public  tranquil- 
lity would  be  involved.  They  did  not  yet  come  to  a  decifion, 
but  deputed  to  the  king.  Sulpitius,  Villius,  and  iElius,  the 
fame  ambafladors  who  had  already  conferred  v^ith  him  at  Ly- 
liraachia. 

Scarce  were  they  gone^  but  ambafladorj  from  Carthage  ar- 
lived  at  Rome,  and  acquainted  the  fenate,  that  Antiochus, 
at  the  iniligation  of  Hamubal,  v^ras  certainly  preparing  to  car- 
ry on  the  Vv'ar  againil  the  Romans.  I  have  obferved  beforey 
that  Hannibal  had  fled  for  refuge  to  this  prince,  and  was  ar- 
rived  at  his  court  at  the  very  inflant  the  king  was  deliberating 
"vhether  Jhe  Ihould  embark  iu  this  war.      The   prefence  and 
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counfel  of  fuch  a  general  contributed  very  much  to  detenivine 
him  to  it.  His  opinion  at  that  time,  and  he  ahvaj^s  perfifled  in 
it,  was,  that  he  ought  to  carry  his  arms  into  Italy:  That  by 
this  means  the  enemy's  country  would  furnilh  them  v/tt-h  troops 
and  provifions  :  That  otherwife,  no  prince  nor  people  coiiid  be 
fuperior  to  the  Romans  ;  and  that  Itdy  could  never  be  con- 
quered but  in  Italy.  He  demanded  but  an  hundred  gallies, 
tea  thoufand  foot,  and  one  thoufaud  horfe.  He  declared,  that 
with  this  fleet  he  would  firft  go  into  Africa,  where  he  wasper- 
fuaded  the  Carthaginians  would  join  him  ;  but  that,  fliould  he 
not  fucceed  in  the  latter,  he  v>-ould  fail  directly  for  Italy,  and 
there  find  efieclual  means  to  "dillrefs  the  Romans  ;  that  it  was 
TjeceiTary  that  the  king  ihould  go  over  into  Europe  with  the 
reft  of  his  fxjrces,  and  halt  in  fome  part  of  Greece,  and  not  go 
immediately  into  Italy,  though  he  ihould  always  feem  upon 
the  point  of  doing  it. 

The  king  approved  this  projed  at  firll ;  Hannibal  fentaTy- 
rian,  in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  Carthage,  to  found  the  ci- 
tizens ;  for  he  did  not  care  to  venture  letters,  lell  they  Ihould 
he  intercept^ed  ;  not  to  mention  tha.t  bufincfs  is  tranfafted  much 
better  by  word  of  mouth  than  by  writing.  But  the  Tyrian 
was  difcovered,  and  elcaped  with  great  difficulty.  The  Car- 
thaginian fenate  fent  immediate  advice  of  tiiis  to  the  Romans, 
who  apprehended  being  engaged  at  the  fame  time  in  a  war  with 
Antiochus  and  the  Carthaginians. 

^  No  people  at  this  time  hated  the  Romans  more  than  the 
.T:,tolians.  Thoas,  their  general,  w>:.3  for  ever  incenfing  them ; 
reprefenting,  in  the  moft  aggravating  terms,  the  contempt  the 
•Romans  had  for  them  for  their  kfl  victory,  though  chiefly 
owing  to  them.  His  remonftrance  had  the  intended  efl'ect  ; 
•and  Damocritus  was  fent  ambaflador  to  Nabis,  Nicander  to 
Philip,  and  Dicaearchus  Thoas's  brother,  to  Antiochus,  charg- 
ed v»'ith  particular  inltruftions  in  regard  to  each  of  thofe 
princes. 

The  firft  reprefented  to  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  that  the  Ro-=. 
■jnaiis  had  entirely  enervated   his  power,  by  difpofleffing  him 
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of  his  maritime  towns,  as  they  furniihed  him  with  gallies,  fol- 
diers,  and  failors  :  That,  confined  within  his  own  walls,  he 
had  the  mortification  to  fee  the  Achaeans  reign  over  Pelopon- 
nefus  :  That  he  would  never  have  fo  favourable  an  opportunity 
for  recovering  his  ancient  power,  as  that  which  then  prefent- 
ed  itfelf :  That  the  Romans  had  no  enemy  in  Greece  :  That 
he  miglit  eafily  feize  upon  Gythium,  which  was  filuated  very 
commodioufly  for  him  :  And  that  the  Romans  would  not  think, 
it  worth  while  to  fend  their  legions  again  into  Greece,  to  take 
a  city  of  fo  little  confequence. 

Nicander  employed  ftill  ftronger  motives  to  roufe  Philip, 
who  had  been  throv/n  down  from  a  much  fuperior  height  of 
greatnefs,  and  deprived  of  abundantly  more  than  the  tyrant. 
Befides  which,  he  enlarged  on  the  ancient  glory  of  the  kings 
of  Macedonia,  and  in  what  manner  the  whole  v/orld  had  been 
fubdued  by  their  arms  :  That  the  propofal  he  made  him  would 
not  expofe  him  to  any  danger  ;  That  he  did  not  defire  him  to 
declare  war,  till  Antiochus  fhould  have  paffed  into  Greece 
with  his  army  ;  and  that  if  he,  Philip,  unaffifted  by  Antio- 
chus, had,  with  only  his  own  forces,  fuftained  fo  long  a  war 
againft  the  Romans  and  the  y^tolians  united,  how  would  it  be 
poffible  for  the  Romans  to  refift  him,  when  he  fhould  have 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Antiochus  and  the  i^tolians  ?  H9 
did  not  forget  to  mention  Hannibal,  the  fworn  enemy  to  the 
Remans,  of  whofe  generals  more  had  been  defeated  by  him, 
than  were  living;  at  that  time. 

Dicaearchus  employed  other  arguments  with  Antiochus.  He 
obferved  particularly,  that  in  the  war  againft  Philip,  the  Ro- 
mans had  taken  the  fpoils  ;  but  that  the  whole  honour  of  the 
victory  had  been  due  to  the  -^tolians  :  That  they  alone  had 
opened  them  an  entrance  into  Greece,  and  had  enabled  them 
to  overcome  the  enemy,  by  aiding  them  with  their  troops. 
He  gave  a  long  detail  of  the  number  of  horfe  and  foot  with 
which  they  would  furnifli  him  ;  and  the  llrcng  towns  and  fea- 
ports  poflelfed  by  them.  He  did  not  fcruple  te  aflirm,  though 
without  foundation,  that  Philip  and  Nabis  were  determined  to 
unite  with  him  againil  the  Romans. 
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Thefe  are  the  fteps  the  ^tolians  took,  to  raife  up  enemies 
againft  Rome  on  every  fide,  However,  the  two  kings  did  not 
comply  with  them  at  that  time  ;  and  did  not  take  their  refo- 
lution  till  afterwards. 

With  regard  to  Nabis,  he  fent  immediately  to  all  the  mari- 
time towns,  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of  them  to  a  rebellion. 
He  bribed  many  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  difpatched  thofe 
who  were  inflexibly  determined  to  adhere  to  the  party  of  the 
Romans.  Quintius,  at  his  leaving  Greece,  had  ordered  the 
Achaeans  to  be  very  vigilant  in  defending  the  maritime  cities. 
They  immediately  fent  deputies  to  the  tyrant,  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  treaty  he  had  concluded  with  the  Romans  ;  and 
to  exhort  him  not  to  infringe  a  peace  he  had  folicited  fomuch. 
At  the  fame  time  they  fent  troops  to  Gythium,  which  the  ty- 
rant had  already  befieged  ;  and  ambaffadors  to  Rome,  to  in- 
form the  fenate  and  people  of  what  was  doing. 

^  Antiochus  did  not  yet  declare  himfelf  openly,  but  took 
fecret  meafures  for  promoting  the  great  defign  he  meditated. 
He  thought  it  advifable  to  ftrengthen  him.felf  by  good  alli- 
ances with  his  neighbours.  In  this  view,  he  went  to  Raphia, 
a  frontier  city  of  Paleftine  towards  Egypt.  He  there  gave  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  ;  and 
refigned  to  that  prince,  as  her  dowry,  the  provinces  of  Coelo- 
fyria  and  Paleftine  ;  but  upon  condition,  as  had  been  before 
ftipulated,  that  he  fhould  retain  but  half  the  revenues. 

At  his  return  to  Antioch,  he  gave  another  daughter,  An- 
tiochis  by  name,  in  marriage  to  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappado- 
cia.  Ke  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  beftowcd  the  third 
on  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus  ;  but  that  prince  refufed  her, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  three  brothers,  who  believed 
that  an  alliance  with  fo  great  a  monarch  Avould  be  a  greit 
fupport  to  their  houfe.  However,  Eumenes  foon  convinced 
them,  by  the  reafons  he  gave,  that  he  had  examined  that  af- 
fair more  deliberately  than  they.  He  reprefented,  that  fliould 
lie  marry  Antiochus's  daughter,  he  would  be  under  a  neceflity 
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of  efpoullng  his  intereft  againfl  the  Romans,  with  whom  he 
plainly  faw  this  monarch  would  foon  be  at  variance  ;  that, 
i^iould  the  Romans  get  the  better,  as  it  was  highly  probable 
they  would,  he  Ihould  be  involved  in  the  fame  ruin  with  the 
yanquifhed  king,  which  would  infallibly  prove  his  deftruccion: 
That,  on  the  other  fide,  fnould  Antiochus  have  fhe  advantage 
in  the  war,  the  only  benefit  that  he,  Eumenes,  coul4  reap  by 
it,  would  be,  that  having  the  honour  to  be  his  fon-in-law,  he 
iliould  be  oiie  of  the  firil  to  becomt?  his  flave.  For  they  might 
be  alTured,  that  ftiould  Antiochus  get  the  better  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  this  war,  he  fliould  fubjedl  all  Afia,  and  oblige  all 
princes  to  do  him  homage  :  That  they  ihould  have  much  bet- 
ter terms  from  the  Romans  ;  and  therefore  he  was  refolved  to 
continue  attached  to  theiv  interefts.  The  event  ihewed  that 
Eumenes  was  not  miflaken. 

After  thefe  marriages,  Antiochus  went  with  great  diligence 
into  Afia  Minor,  and  arrived  at  Ephefus  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter. He  fet  out  from  thence  again  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fpring,  to  punifix  the  Pifidians,  who  were  inclined  to  revolt ; 
after  having  fent  his  fon  into  Syria,  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
provinces  in  the  Ealt. 

I  have  faid  above,  that  the  Romans  had  deputed  Sulpitius, 
Julius,  aud  Villius,  on  an  embaffy  to  Antiochus.  They  had 
"been  ordered  to  go  firfl  to  the  court  of  Eumenes  •,  and  accord- 
ingly they  went  to  Pergamus,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  That 
prince  told  them,  that  he  4efi3^ed  nothing  fo  much  as  a  war 
with  Antiochus.  In  times  of  peace,  the  having  fo  powerful 
a  king  in  his  neighbourhood  gave  him  very  jufl  alarm.  In  cafe 
of  a  war,  he  did  not  doubt  but  Antioch\is  would  experience 
the  fame  fate  as  Philip  ;  and  thereby  either  be  entirely  ruined  ; 
or,  fliould  the  Romans  grant  him  a  peace,  Eumenes  allured 
himfelf  that  part  of  his  fpoils  and  fortrefl'es  would  be  given 
him,  which  would  enable  him  to  defend  himfelf,  without  any 
foreign  aid,  againll  his  attacks  :  That,  after  all,  fhould  things 
take  a  different  turn,  he  had  rather  run  the  woril  hazard,  i;i 
concert  with  the  Romans,  than  be  expofed,  by  breaking  with 
them,  to  fuhmit,  either  voluntarily,  or  through  force,  to  An« 
tiochus. 
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Sulpitius  being  left  fick  in  Pergamus,  Villlus,  tvIio  receiv3(l 
advice  that  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  the  war  of  Pilidia,  went 
to  Ephefas,  where  he  found  riannibal.  He  had  feveral  tcr- 
ferences  with  him,  in  v/hich  he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
perfuade  him,  that  he  had  no  reafon  to  be  under  any  appre- 
henfions  from  the  Romans.  Ke  had  better  fuccefs  in  the  de- 
fign  he  propofed  in  that  conduct,  which  was  bj  treating  Han- 
nibal with  great  courtefj,  and  making  him  frequent  vifits,  to 
render  him  fufpecied  to  the  king  ;  which  accordingly  happen- 
ed, as  we  fhall  foon  fee. 

Livj,  on  the  authority  of  fome  hi'lorians,  relates  that  Scipio 
was  on  this  embaffy,  and  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  Hanni- 
bal made  him  the  celebrated  anfwer  I  have  related  elfewhere ; 
when,  fpeaking  of  the  naoft  illuftrious  generals,  he  gave  the 
firlt  place  to  Alex;ander,  the  fecond  to  Pyrrhus,  and  the  third 
to  himfelf.  Some  authors  look  upon  this  embally  of  Scipio  as 
improbable,  and  the  anfwer  of  Hannibal  to  be  more  fo. 

Villius  v.'ent  from  Ephefus  to  Apamea,  whidier  Antiochus 
repaired,  after  having  ended  the  war  againfl;  the  Pifidians.  In 
their  interview,  they  fpoke  on  much  the  fame  topics,  as  thofe 
on  whicli  the  king's  ambalTadors  had  debated  with  Quintius 
in  Rome.  Their  conferences  broke  ofF,  on  that  prince's  re- 
ceiving advice  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  his  eldeil  fon.  He 
returned  to  Ephefus  to  lament  his  Icfs.  But  notwithilanding 
thefe  fine  appearances  of  afniclion,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  his  ihzw  of  grief  was  merely  political ;  and  that  he  him- 
felf had  facrificed  him  to  his  ambition.  He  was  a  young 
prince  of  the  greatell  hopes,  and  had  already  given  fuch  lliin- 
ing  proofs  of  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  otlier  royal  virtues,  that 
he  was  the  darling  of  all  who  knew  him.  It  was  pretended 
that  the  old  king,  growing  jealous  of  him,  had  fent  him  from 
Ephefus  into  Syria,  under  the  pretext  of  having  an  eye  to  the 
fecurity  of  the  provinces  of  the  Eaft  ;  and  that  he  had  caufed 
fome  eunuchs  to  poifon  him  there,  to  rid  himfelf  of  his  fears, 
A  king,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  father,  ought  not  to  be  fufpecl= 
ed  of  fo  horrid  a  crime,  without  the  ftrongell  and  molt  evi- 
dent proof3. 
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Villlus,  that  he  might  not  be  importunate  at  a  time  of 
mourning  and  forrow,  was  returned  to  Pergamus,  where  he 
found  Sulpitius  perfe£llj  recovered.  The  king  fent  for  them 
foon  after.  They  had  a  conference  with  his  minifter,  which 
ended  in  complaints  on  both  fides  ;  after  which  tliej  returned 
to  Rome,  without  having  concluded  any  thing. 

The  iuilant  they  were  gone,  Antiochus  held  a  great  coun- 
cil on  the  prefent  affairs  ;  in  which  every  one  exclaimed 
againft  the  Romans,  knowing  that  to  be  the  befl  method  of 
making  their  court  to  the  king.  They  aggravated  the  haugh- 
tinefs  of  their  demands,  and  faid  it  was  ftrange,  that  they 
fliould  attempt  to  prefcribe  laws  to  the  greateft  monarch  of 
Afia,  as  if  they  were  treating  with  a  conquered  Nabis.  Alex- 
ander of  Acarnania,  who  had  a  great  afcendant  over  the  king, 
as  if  the  matter  in  deliberation  were,  not  whether  they  Ihould 
make  war,  but  how,  and  in  v^hat  manner  they  fhould  carry 
it  on;  affured  the  king,  that  he  would  be  infallibly  viftorious, 
in  cafe  he  Ihould  crofs  into  Europe,  and  fettle  in  fome  part 
of  Greece  :  That  the  ^tolians,  who  were  in  the  centre  of  it, 
would  be  the  firft  to  declare  againft  the  Romans  :  That  at  the 
two  extremities  of  this  country,  Nabis,  on  one  fide,  to  reco- 
ver what  he  had  lof^,  would  raife  all  Pelopponnefus  againft 
them  ;  and  that,  on  the  other,  Philip,  who  was  ftill  more  dif- 
gufted,  would  not  fail,  at  the  firft  fignal  of  war,  to  take  up 
arms  alfo  :  That  they  had  no  time  to  lofe  ;  and  that  the  deci- 
iive  point  was,  to  feize  upon  the  moft  advantageous  pofts  and 
to  make  fure  of  allies.  He  added,  that  Hannibal  ought  to  be 
fent  immediately  to  Carthage,  to  perplex  and  emp]r)y  the 
Romans. 

Hannibal,  whom  his  conferences  with  Villius  had  rendered 
fufpedled  to  the  king,  was  not  fummoned  to  this  council.  He 
had  perceived  on  feveral  other  occafions,  that  the  king's  friend- 
fhip  for  him  was  very  much  cooled,  and  that  he  no  longer  re- 
pofed  the  fame  confidence  in  him.  However,  he  had  a  pri- 
vate conference  with  him,  in  which  he  unbofomed  him.felf 
without  the  leaft.  difguife.  Speaking  of  his  infant  years,  in 
which  he  had  fworn  on  the  altars  to  be  the  eternal  enemy  of 
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the  Romans.  "  It  is  this  oath,"  fays  he,  "  it  is  this  hatred,  that 
"  prompted  me  to  keep  the  fword  drawn  during  thirty-fix 
"  years  j  it  was  the  fame  animolity  that  occafioned  my  being 
*'  banilhedfrom  my  country  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  forced  me 
"  to  feek  an  afylum  in  your  dominions.  If  you  defeat  my 
"  hopes,  guided  by  the  fame  hatred,  which  can  never  expire 
*'  but  with  my  life,  I  will  fly  to  every  part  of  the  world  where 
"  there  are  foldiers  and  arms,  to  raife  up  enemies  againft  the 
**  Romans.  I  hate  them,  and  am  hated  by  them.  As  long 
*'  as  you  (ball  refolve  to  make  war  againft  them,  you  may  con- 
"  lider  Hannibal  as  the  firft  of  your  friends  :  But  if  there  are 
*'  any  motives  which  incline  you  to  peace,  take  counfel  of 
"  others,  not  of  me."  Antiochus,  flruck  with  thefe  words, 
feemed  to  reftore  him  his  confidence  and  friendfhip. 

The  ambaffadors  being  returned  to  Rome,  it  appeared  evi- 
dently from  their  report,  that  a  war  with  Antiochus  was  ine- 
vitable ;  but  they  did  not  think  it  yet  time  to  proclaim  it  againft 
him.  They  did  not  act  fo  cautioully  Vvith  regard  to  Nabis, 
v^'ho  had  been  the  firfl  to  violate  the  treaty,  and  was  then  ac- 
tually befieging  Gythium,  and  laying  wafte  the  territories  of 
the  Achaeans.  Acilius  the  praetor  was  fent  with  a  fleet  into 
Greece,  to  protect  the  allies. 

^  Philopoemen  was  general  of  the  Achaeans  that  year.  He 
was  not  inferior  to  any  captain  with  refpe£t  to  land  fervice, 
but  had  no  flcill  in  naval  affairs.  Notwithftanding  this,  he 
took  upon  himfelf  the  command  of  the  Achaean  fleet  *,  and 
imagined  that  he  lliould  be  as  fuccefsful  by  fea  as  he  had  been 
by  land :  But  he  learned  to  his  coft,  not  to  depend  fa  much 
upon  his  oV'ixi  judgment,  and  found  how  greatly  ufeful  expe- 
rience is  on  all  occafions;  for  Nabis,  who  had  fitted  outfome- 
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*  The  great  prince  of  Conde  thought  and  fpoke  much  more  wifely.  In  a  con- 
venation  upon  a  fea-fight,  the  prince  faid,  he  fhould  be  very  glad  to  fee  one, 
purely  for  his  own  inftruiflion.  A  fea-officer,  who  was  prefent,  replied,  "  Sir,  were 
"  your  highnefs  in  a  fea-f.ght,  there  is  no  admiral  but  would  be  proud  of  obeying 
"  your  orders."  "  My  orders!"  interrupted  the  prince ;  "  I  ftiould  not  prefume 
••  even  to  give  my  advice  ;  but  fhould  ftand  quietly  on  the  deck,  and  obferve  al- 
."  the  incticns  and  operations  of  the  battle,  for  my  own  inCtruftion." 
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A'eflels  with  expedition,  defeated  Philopoemen,  and  henarrow- 
}y  elcaped  being  taken  prifoner.  This  difaftcr  however  did 
not  difcourage  him,  but  onlj  made  him  more  prudent  and 
circumfpecl  for  the  future.  Such  is  the  ufe  judicious  men 
ought  to  make  of  their  errors,  which,  bj  tliat  means,  are  fre- 
quently more  advantageous  to  them  than  the  greatefl  fuccef- 
fes.  Nabis  triumphed  now  ;  but  Philopoemen  refolved,  if  pof- 
llble,  to  make  his  joy  of  ihort  duration.  Accordingly,  a  few 
days  after,  having  furprifed  him  when  he  lead  expected  hirn, 
he  fet  fire  to  his  camp,  and  made  a  great  (laughter  of  his  troops. 
In  the  mean  time  Gythium  furrendered,  which  very  much 
augmented  the  pride  and  haughtinefs  of  the  tyrant. 

Philopoemen  faw  plainly  that  it  was  neceffiiry  to  come  to 
a  battle.  In  this  lay  his  chief  talent ;  and  no  general  equalled 
him  in  drawing  Bp  his  army,  in  making  choice  of  the  polls, 
in  taking  all  advantages,  and  improving  all  the  errors  of  an 
enemy.  On  this  occafiou,  fired  byjealoufy,  and  animated  with 
revenge  againfi:  Nabis,  he  employed  all  his  ability  in  the  art  of 
war.  The  baitie  was  fought  not  far  from  Sparta.  In  the  firfl 
attack,  the  auxiliary  forces  of  Nabis,  which  formed  his  great- 
eft  ilrength,  broke  the  Achaeans,  threw  them  into  diforder, 
and  forced  them  to  give  way.  It  was  by  philopoemeu's  order 
that  they  fied,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  ambufcades  he  had 
laid  for  them.  Accordingly  they  fell  into  them  ;  and,  whilft 
they  were  fliouting  as  viftorious,  thofe  v/ho  fled  faced  about ; 
•and  the  Achaeans  charged  them  on  a  fudden  from  their  am- 
bufcades, and  made  a  great  llaughter.  As  the  country  was 
full  of  thickets,  and  very  difficult  for  the  cavalry  to  acl"  in,  from 
the  rivulets  and  moraffes,  with  which  it  abounded,  the  gene- 
ral would  not  fuffer  his  troops  to  abandon  themfelves  to  their 
ardour,  in  purfuing  the  enemy  ;  but  caufing  a  retreat  to  be 
lounded,  he  encamped  on  that  very  fpot,  though  long  before 
it  was  dark.  As  he  was  fully  perfuaded,  that  as  foon  as  it 
fliould  be  night,  the  enemy  would  return  from  their  flight, 
-and  retire  towards  the  city  in  fmall  parties,  he  pofted  ambuf- 
cades in  all  the  palTes  round,  on  the  rivulets  and  hills,  who 
^lilled  or  took  great  numbers  of  them  ;  fo  that  Nabis  hardly 
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faved  a  fourth  of  his  armj.  Philopoemen,  having  blocked 
him  up  in  Sparta,  ravaged  Laconia  for  a  month  ;  and,  after 
having  confiderahly  weakened  the  forces  of  the  t3'r?.nt,  he  re- 
turned home,  laden  with  fpoils  and  glorv. 

This  victory  did  Philopoemen  great  honour,  becaufe  it  was 
raanifeltly  owing  folely  to  his  prudence  and  ability.  A  cir- 
cumllance  is  related  of  him,  which  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  him  ; 
and  which  young  oiucers  lliould  propofe  to  themfeives  as  a 
model.  Whenever  he  was  upon  a  march,  whether  in  times 
of  peace  or  war,  and  came  to  any  difficult  pafs,  he  halted,  and 
aJkcd  himfelf,  in  cafe  he  v/ere  alone,  or  elfe  inquired  of  thofe 
w'ho  were  with  him,  in  what  manner  it  would  l)e  necelTary  to 
a£t,  in  cafe  the  enemy  fhould  come  fuddenly  upon  them  j  it 
he  charged  them  in  front,  flank,  or  rear  ;  if  he  came  on  in 
order  of  battle,  or  in  lefs  order,  as  when  an  army  is  on  its 
march  ;  what  poil  would  it  be  proper  for  him  to  take  ?  In 
what  places  to  difpofe  his  baggage,  and  hew  many  troop* 
would  be  necefTary  to  guard  it?  Whether  it  would  be  conve- 
nient for  him  to  march  forward,  or  to  return  back  the  v.'av 
he  canDC  ?  Wiiere  to  pitch  his  camp  ?  Of  what  extent  it  ought 
to  be  ?  By  vvhat  method  he  could  befl  fecure  his  forage,  and 
provide  water  ?  What  rout  he  fliould  take  the  next  day,  after 
he  xhould  decamp,  and  in  -vchat  order  it  were  bed  to  march  ? 
He  had  accuilomed  himfelf  fo  early,  and  exercifed  himfelf  fo 
much  in  all  thofe  parts  of  the  military  knowledge,  that  nothing 
was  new  to  him  ;  and  never  was  dilconcerted  by  any  unfore- 
feen  accident,  but  reiolved  and  acted  immediately,  as  if  he  had 
forefeen  every  thing  that  happened.  Theie  things  form  the 
great  captain  :  But  the  only  method  to  be  fueh,  is  to  love  one's 
profeiTicn,  to  think  it  an  honour  to  improve  it,  to  ftudy  it  fe- 
riouflj',  and  to  defpife  the  common  topics  of  difcourfe  of  the 
indolent  and  inligniflcant  part  of  an  army,  who  have  neither 
elevation  of  mind,  nor  views  of  honour  and  glory. 

^  During  this  expedition  of  the  Achaeans  againft  Nabis,  the 

^tolians  had  fent  ambafladors  to  Antiochus,  to  exhort  him  to 

cjofs  into  Greece.     They  not  only  promifed  to  join  him  with 

all  their  forces,  and  to  aft  in  concert  with  him  ;  but   airo  af- 
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fared  him,  that  he  might  depend  upon  Philip  king  of  Mace- 
don,  on  Ns.bis  king  of  Lacedaemonia,  and  on  feveral  other" 
Grecian  powers,  who  hated  the  Romans  in  their  hearts,  and 
would  declare  againft  them  the  moment  of  his  arrival.  Thoas, 
the  firil  of  the  ambalTadors,  expatiated  upon  all  thefe  advan- 
tages in  the  itrongefl  and  moll  pompous  terms.  He  obferved 
to  him,  that  the  Romans,  by  drawing  their  army  out  of 
Greece,  had  left  it  in  a  defencelefs  condition  :  That  this  would 
be  the  fineft  opportunity  for  him  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  it ;  that 
all  the  Greeks  would  receive  him  with  open  arms  ;  and  that 
the  inftant  he  came  among  them,  he  would  be  mafter  of  the 
country.  This  foothing  defcription  of  the  ftate  of  the  Grecian 
affairs,  made  fo  deep  an  impreffion  on  him,  that  he  could  fcarce 
give  himfelf  time  to  deliberate  in  what  manner  it  would  be 
inoft  proper  for  him  to  aft. 

The  Romans,  on  the  other  fide,  who  were  not  ignorant  of 
the  meafures  taken  by  the  iEtolians  to  difengage  their  allies 
from  their  interefl,  and  increafe  their  enemies  on  all  fides, 
had  fent  ambaffadors  into  Greece,  among  whom  was  Quin- 
tius.  At  his  arrival,  he  found  all  the  nations  very  well  dif- 
pofed  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  except  the  Magnefians,  who 
had  been  alienated  from  them,  by  the  report  which  was  fpread 
of  their  intending  to  reftore  to  Philip  his  fon,  who  had  been 
given  them  as  an  hoflnge  ;  and  to  deliver  up  to  that  monarch 
the  city  of  Demetrias,  which  belonged  to  the  Magnefians. 
It  was  necefTary  to  undeceive  them,  but  in  fo  dextrous  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  difguft  Philip,  whom  it  was  much  more  their  in- 
tereft  to  oblige.  This  Quintius  efFefted  with  great  addrefs. 
The  author  of  thefe  falfe  reports  was  Eurj^lochus,  at  that  time 
chief  magiftrate.  As  he  let  drop  feme  harfii  and  injurious  ex- 
preffions  againfi:  the  P».omans,  which  gave  (^lintius  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reproaching  the  Magnefians  with  their  ingratitude  ; 
Zeno,  one  of  the  oldeft  among  them,  directing  himfelf  to 
Quintius  and  the  reft  of  the  ambaffadors  with  tears,  conjured 
them  not  to  impute  to  a  whole  people  the  rancour  of  one  man., 
who,  he  faid,  ought  only  to  be  anfwerable  for  it.  That  the 
Magnefians  v.-cre  obliged  to  Quintius  and  the  Romans,  r.ot 
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only  for  their  liberty,  but  for  whatever  elfe  is  mofl  dear  and 
valuable  among  them  ;  that  as  for  themfelves,  they  would 
fooner  part  with  their  lives,  than  renounce  the  friendflbip  of 
the  Romans,  and  forget  the  obligations  they  owed  to  them. 
The  whole  alTembly  applauded  this  fpeech  ;  and  EuryloclmS, 
perceiving  plainly  that  there  was  no  longer  any  fafety  for  him 
iu  the  city,  took  refuge  among  the  j^tollans. 

Thoas,  the  chief  man  of  that  people,  v/as  returned  from 
Antiochus's  court,  from  whence  he  had  brought  Menippus, 
whom  the  king  had  fent  as  his  ambaffador  to  the  iEtolians. 
Before  the  general  affembly  was  convened,  thefe  two  had  en- 
deavoured, in  concert,  to  prepare  and  prepolTefs  the  people, 
by  enlarging  upon  the  king's  forces  by  fea  and  land  \  his  nu- 
merous bodies  of  horfe  and  foot  ;  the  elephants  he  had  caufed 
to  be  brought  from  India  ;  and  above  all,  which  v/as  the  llrong- 
eft  motive  with  regard  to  the  populace,  the  immenfe  treafures 
which  the  king  would  bring  with  him,  fufficient  to  buy  even 
the  Romans  themfelves. 

Quintius  had  regular  notice  fent  him  of  whatever  was  faid 
or  done  in  :^tolia.  Though  he  looked  upon  all  things  as  loll 
on  that  fide,  yet,  that  he  might  have  nothing  to  reproach  hlm- 
felf  with,  and  to  lay  the  wrong  ftill  more  on  the  fide  of  the 
jiEtolians,  he  thought  proper  to  depute  to  their  affemblles  fome 
ambaffadors  from  the  confederates,  to  put  them  in  mind  of 
their  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  to  be  ready  to  reply  freely 
to  whatever  Antiochus's  ambaffador  might  advance.  He  gave 
this  commifilon  to  the  Athenians  ;  the  dignity  of  their  city, 
and  their  former  alliance  with  the  ^tollans,  making  them 
more  proper  to  execute  It  than  any  other  people. 

Thoas  opened  the  affembly,  by  acquainting  It  that  an  am- 
baffador was  arrived  from  Antioclms.  Being  Introduced,  he 
began  with  faying,  that  It  would  have  been  happy  for  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  Afiatics,  had  Antlochus  concerned  himfelf 
fooner  In  their  affairs,  and  before  Philip  had  been  reduced  ; 
that  then,  every  people  would  have  preferved  their  rights,  and 
all  had  not  been  fubjetSled  to  the  Roman  power.  "  But  ftlll," 
fays  he,  "  if  you  e^cecute  the  defignsyou  have  formed,  Antio- 
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*'  chus  fna'y,  bj  the  afllilfince  of  the  gods,  and  your  aid,  reftore 
*'  the  aiTairs  of  Greece  to  their  ancient  fplendor,  how  defpe- 
*'  rate  foever  their  condition  may  be." 

The  Athenians,  who  were  next  admitted  to  audience,  con- 
tented themfclves,  without  faymg  a  word  of  the  king,  with 
putting  the  /Etolains  in  mind  of  tl)e  alliance  thej^-  had  con- 
cluded with  the  Romans,  and  the  fcrvice  Quintius  had  done 
to  all  Greece  ;  conjuring  them  not  to  form  any  rafli  refolution, 
in  an  affair  of  fo  much  importance  as  that  in  queilion  :  Tliat 
bold  refolutions,  taken  with  heat  and  vivacity,  might  have  a 
pleafing  profpecl  at  lirll ;  but  that  the  difllculfy  of  putting-  them 
in  execution,  appeared  afterwards,-  and  that  they  were  very 
rarely  fuccefsful :  That  the  Roman  am'oaffadors,  among  whoni 
was  Quintius,  were  not  far  ofF :  That  as  things  were  flili  un- 
decided, it  would  fliew  more  wifdom  to  weig^h  and  examine 
deliberately,  in  peaceable  interviews,  their  fcveral  claims  and 
preteniions,  than  to  involve  precipitately  Europe  and  Aria  in 
a  war,  of  which  the  confequences  could  not  but  be  deplorable. 

The  populace,  who  are  ever  greedy  of  novelty,  were  entire- 
ly for  Antiochus,  and  were  even  againfc  admitting  the  Romans 
into  the  alTembly  ;  fo  that  the  oldeil  and  wifeft  among  them 
■were  forced  to  employ  all  their  credit,  before  they  could  pre- 
Taii  to  ha^e  them  called  in.  Accordingly  CXiintins  came  thi- 
ther, not  fo  much  from  any  hopes  he  entertained  of  being 
able  to  make  the  leait  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the  people,- 
as  to  prove  to  all  mankind,  that  the  /Etolians  were  the  fole 
caufe  of  tlie  war  which  was  going  to  break  out  ;  and  that  the 
Romans  v^^ould  be  forced  to  engage  in  it  againfl  their  will, 
and  merely  through  ncceffity.  He  began,  by  recalling  to  their 
memories  the  time  in  which  the  ilitoiians  haxl  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  :  He  made  a  tranfient  mention  of 
tlie  many  things  by  which  they  had  infringed  it ;  and  after 
faying  very  little  with  regard  to  the  cities  which  were  the  pre- 
text of  the  quarrel,  he  only  obferved,  that  if  they  imagined 
themfelves  aggrieved,  it  would  appear  much  more  reafonable 
to  make  their  remonilr-ances  to  the  fcnate,  who  were  always 
ready  to  h^-ar  their  complaints,    than  out  pf  mere  wantonnefs 
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to  blow  up  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  which 
would  d hi u lb  the  peace  of  the  univerfe,  and  infnlliblj  termi- 
nate in  the  ruui  of  thofe  who  promoted  it. 

The  event  proved  the  truth  of  his  reptefentations,  which 
however  ;^\?ere  difregarded  at  that  time.  Thoas,  and  thofe  of 
his  fadlio^i,  were  he?.rd  with  great  attention  ;  and  obtained 
without  delay,  and  even  in  prefence  of  the  Romans,  that  a 
'decree  Ihould  be  made,  to  invite  Antiochus  to  come  and  de- 
liver Greece,  and  be  the  arbiter  of  the  diiTerences  between 
the  i^tolians  and  Romans.  Qu'ntius  defiring  a  copy  of  this 
decree,  Damocritus,  then  in  office,  was  fo  inconfiderate  as  to 
anfvver  in  the  moit  infolent  tone,  that  he  had  bufmefs  of  much 
greater  confequence  upon  his  hands  at  thiit  time  ;  but  that  he 
liimfeif  would  foon  carry  this  decree  into  Italy,  and  encamp 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  :  So  violent  and  furious  a  fpiric 
had  feized  all  the  ^tolians,  and  even  their  principal  magi- 
ftrates.  Quintius  and  the  rell  of  the  arabafladors  returned  ta 
Corinth. 

^  The  ^rolian  privy-council  formed,  in  one  day,  three  very 
afhoniftiing  refoluti6ns,  to  feize  by  a  treacherous  ftratagem 
Bemetrias,  Chalcis,  and  Lacedaemon  ;  and  three  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizt;ns  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  thefe  expe- 
ditions. 

Diodes  fet  out  for  Demetrias,  where  being  affifted  by  Eu«. 
lilochus's  faclion,  who  was  in  exile,  but  appeared  then  at  the" 
head  of  the  forces  v/hich  Diodes  had  brought,  he  made  him" 
felf  mailer  of  the  city. 

But  Thoas  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  Chalcis,  which  he  ima- 
gined he  fhouid  be  able  to  feize  by  the  help  of  an  exile  ;  For 
the  magiftrates,  who  ivefe  ftrongly  attached  to  the  Romans, 
having  received  advice  of  the  attempt  that  was  meditating 
againfl  their  city,  put  it  in  a  good  pofliure  of  defence,  and  ena- 
bled it  to  fuflain  a  vigorous  fiege.  Thus  Thoas,  failing  in  his 
defign,  returned  back  in  the  utmoft  contuiion. 

The  enterprife  againfl  Sparta  a  as  much  more  ddicate,  and 
ef  greater  importance.     No  accefs  could  be  had  to  it,  but  un^ 
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der  the  mafli  of  friendrnip.     Nabls  had  long  follcited  the  aid 
of  the  iEtollans.  Alexamenes  was  therefore  ordered  to  march 
a  thoufand  foot  thither.      To   thefe  were  added  thirty  j^oung 
inen,   the  flower  of  the  cavalry,  who  were  ilridly   enjoined 
by  the  magiflrates  to  execute  punftually  their  leader's  orders, 
of  what  nature  foever  they  may  be.     The  tyrant  received  A- 
lexamenes  with  great  joy.     Both  ufed  to  march  out  their  troops 
every  day  and  exercife  them  in  the  plains  on   the  fide  of  the 
Eurotas.  One  day,  Alexamenes,  having  given  the  word  to  his 
troopers,  he  attacks  Nabis,  whom  he  had  purpofely  drawn  into 
a  folitary  place,  and  throws  him  from  his  horfe.  Immediate- 
ly all  the  troopers  fall  on,  and  cover  him  with  wounds.    Alex- 
amenes, to  lofe  no  time,  returns  to  the  city  to  feize  on  Nabis'5 
palace.     Had  he  convened  the  affembly  that  inftant,  and  made 
a  fpeech  fui table  to  the  occafion,  his  bufmefs  would  have  been 
done,  and  Sparta  had  declared  for  the  iEtolians  :  But  he  fpent 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  and   the  v/hole  night,   in  fearching 
after  the  tyrants  treafures  j  and   his   troops,  by  his  example, 
began  to  plunder   the  city.     The  Spartans   taking  up  arms, 
made  a  great  (laughter  of  the  ^Etolians  difperfed  in  quell  of 
booty,  and  march  direclly  to  the  palace,  where  they  kill  Alex- 
amenes, whom  they    found  with  little  or  no  guard,  and  folely 
intent  upon  fecuring  his  rich  fpoiis.     Such  was  the  refult  of 
the  enterprife  againil  Sparta. 

s  Philopoemen,  general  of  the  Achaeans,  no  fooner  heard  of 
Nabis's  death,  but  he  marched  a  confiderable  body  of  troops 
towards  Sparta,  where  he  foimd  all  things  in.  the  utmoft  dif- 
crder.  He  affembled  the  principal  citizens,  made  a  fpeech  to 
them,  as  Alexamenes  ought  to  have  done,  and  prevailed  fo  far, 
between  arguments  and  compulfion,  that  he  engaged  that  city 
to  join  in  the  Achaean  league. 

This  fuccefs  greatly  increafed  the  reputation  of  Philopoemen 
with  thofc  ftates,  his  having  brought  over  to  the  league  a  city 
of  fo  great  power  and  authority  as  Sparta,  being  jullly  cftcem- 
ed  a  fervice  of  no  fmall  importance.  By  this  means  he  alfo 
gained  the  friendlhip  and  confidence  of  the  worthiell  men  ia 
Lacedaemonia,  who  lioped  he  would  prove  their  guarantee, 
g  rlut.  in  Philop.  p.  364.  365. 
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and  the  defender  of  their  liberty.  For  this  reafon,  after 
the  palace  and  furniture  of  Nabis  had  been  fold,  they  re- 
folved,  by  a  public  decree,  to  make  him  a  prefent  of  the  mo- 
nies arifuig  from  that  fale,  amounting  to  an  hundred  and  twen- 
ty f  talents  ;  and  fent  him  a  deputation  to  deflre  his  acceptance 
of  them. 

On  th.is  occafion,  fays  Plutarch,  it  was  very  evident,  that  the 
virtue  of  this  great  perfonage  was  of  the  pureil  and  mofl  per- 
fed  kind  ;  and  that  he  not  only  appeared  a  good  and  virtuous 
man,  but  was  really  fuch  :  Not  one  of  the  Spartans  would  un- 
dertake the  commilfion  of  ofFerin'g  him  that  prefent.  Struck 
with  veneration  and  fear,  they  all  excufed  themfelves  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  2t  laft  refolved  to  fend  Timolaus,  v»'ho  had 
formerly  been  his  gueft. 

When  he  arrived  at  Megalopolis,  he  lodged  at  the  houfe  of 
Philopoemen,  who  gave  him  the  kindeil  reception.  Here  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  conhdering  the  feverity  of  his  whole 
conduft,  the  greatnefs  of  his  fentiments,  the  frugality  of  his 
life,  and  the  legularity  of  his  manners,  that  rendered  him  in- 
vincible and  incorruptible  by  money.  Timolaus  was  fo  afto-^ 
fiilhed  at  all  he  faw,  that  he  did  not  dare  fo  much  as  to  men- 
tion to  Philopoemen  the  prefent  he  was  come  to  offer  him  ;  fo 
that,  giving  fome  other  pretence  to  his  journey,  he  returned  as 
he  came.  Timolaus  was  fent  again  5  but  was  not  more  fuccefsf  ul 
than  before.  At  laft,  going  a  third  time,  he  ventured,  but 
with  great  pain  to  himfelf,  to  acquaint  Philopoemen  with  the 
good-will  of  the  Spartans. 

Philopoemen  heard  him  with  great  tranquillity  ;  but  the  in-^ 
ft>9nt  he  had  done  fpeaking,  he  went  to  Sparta ;  where,  after 
expreffing  the  higheft  gratitude  to  the  Spartans,  he  advifed 
them  not  to  lay  out  their  money  in  bribing  and  corrupting  fuch 
of  their  friends  as  were  men  of  probity,  becaufe  they  might 
alwa3'-s  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  virtue  and  v/ifdom  without 
expence  to  them  ;  but  to  keep  their  gold  to  purchafe  and  cor- 
rupt the  wicked,  and  thcfe  who,  in  councils,  perplexed  and  di- 
vided the  city  by  their  feditious  difcourfes  ;  in  order  that  be- 
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ing  pr.id  for  their  filence,  tliej  might  not  occafion  fo  many  clif- 
tradlions  in  the  government,  "  For  it  is  much  more  advifeable," 
added  he,  "  to  Hop  an  enemy's  mouth,  than  that  of  a  friend." 
Such  was  the  difintereftednels  of  Philopoemen.  Let  the  read- 
er compare  thefe  great  and  noble  fentiments  Avith  the  bafenefs 
of  thofe  groveling  wretches,  whofe  v.hole  ilady  is  to  heap  up 
riches. 

'^  Thoas  had  repaired  to- the  court  of  Antiochus,  and  by  the 
Tiiighty  promifes  he  made  that  prince,  by  all  he  told  him  con- 
cerning the  prefent  ftate  of  Greece,  and  efpecially  by  the  refo- 
lutions  which  harV  been  taken  in  the  general  alTembly  of  the 
iEtolians,  he  determined  him  to  f^t  out  immediately  for  that 
country.  He  went  with  fuch  precipitation,  that  he  did  not 
give  him.felf  time  to  concert  the  neceflary  meafures  for  fo  im- 
port-ant a  war,-nor  carry  with  hima  fufficient  number  of  troops. 
He  left  behind  him  Lampfacus,  Troas,  and  Smyrna,  three  pow- 
erful cities,  which  he  ouglu  to  have  reduced  before  he  declared 
war  ;  but  Antiochus,  without  waiting  for  the  troops  that  were 
inarching  to  join  him  from  Syria  und  the  Eaft,  brought  only 
ten  thoufand  foot  and  five  hundred-  horfe.  Thefe  troops 
would  hra-dly  have  fufTiced,  had- he  been  to  pofTefs  himfelf  on- 
ly of  a  naked  and  defencelefs  country,  without  having  fo  for- 
midable an  enemy  as  the  Romans  to  opp§fe. 

He  arrived  firft  at  Demetrias  ;  and  from  thence,  after  re- 
ceiving the  deci-ce  which  had  been  fent  by  the  iEtolians  and 
their  ambafiador,  he  went  to  Lamia,  where  their  aflembly  was 
held.  He  was  received  there  with  the  higheil  demonftrations 
ofjoy.  He  began  with  apologizing  for  his  being  come  with 
much  fev/er  troops  than  they  expeded  ;  infinuating.  that-  his 
expedition  was  a  proof  of  the  zeal  he  had  for  their  intereil, 
lince,  at  the  firft- fignal  they  gave'him,  he  was  come,  nothwith- 
Itanding  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  and  without  waiting  till 
all  things  v«rere  ready  ;  but  that  their  expeclations  fnould  foon 
be  anfwered  :  That  as  foon  as  the  feafon  for  navigation  fliould 
.arrive,  they  ihould  fee  all  Greece  filled  with  arms,  men,  and  hor- 
.iies,  and  all  the  fea-coail  covered  with  gallies  :  That  he  would 
fpare  neither  expcnce,  application,  nor  danger,  for  the  deliver/* 
h  Liv.  1.  xssv,  a.  43 — 45. 
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ance  of  Greece,  and  to  acquire  the  ^tolians  the  firfl  rank  in 
_  it  :  That  with  his  numerous  armies,  there  would  arife  froiri 
Afia  munitions  of  every  kind.  Tharall  he  defired  of  them  was, 
lonly  to  provide  his  troops  with  whatever  might  be  necelTary 
for  their  prefent  fubfiftence.  flaving  ended  his  fpecch,  he 
withdrew. 

The  mod  judicious  in  the  afiemblj  faw  plainly  that  Antio- 
chus,  inftead  of  a  real  and  preicnt  faccour,  as  he  had  promifed, 
gave  them  little  more  than  hopes  and  promifes.  They  could 
•have  wifhed  that  they  had  only  cliofen  him  arbiter  and  medi- 
ator betvv'een  them  and  the  Romans,  and  not  leader  of  the 
war.  However,  Thoas  having  gained  a  majority,  caufed 
Antiochus  to  be  nominated  generaliffimo.  Thirty  of  their 
principal  men  were  appointed  for  his  council,  v/heaever  h& 
ihould  think  proper  to  deliberate  with  them. 

SECTION  VI. 

Antiochus  pojejfes  himjelf  of  Chalcis  and  all  EUBOEA.    The 
Romans  proclaim  War  againjl  him. 

1  HE  iirft  fubjecl  on  which  the  king  and  the  iEtolians  delibe- 
rated was  ',  with  what  enterprife  to  begin  firft.  It  was  thought 
advifeable  to  make  a  fecond  attempt  on  Chalcis  :  And  thereupon 
the  troops  fet  our  for  that  city  without  lofs  of  time.  .  When 
they  were  near  it,  the  king  permitted  the  principal  ^tolians 
to  have  a  conference  with  fuch  citizens  of  Chalcis  as  were 
come  out  of  it  on  their  arrival.  The  i^tolians  urged  them  in 
the  llrongeft  terms  to  conclude  an  alliance  witli  Antiochus, 
but  without  breaking  their  treaty  with  the  Romans.  They 
declared,  that  this  prince  was  come  into  Greece,  not  to  make 
it  the  feat  of  war,  but  actually  to  deliver  it,  and  not  merely  in 
words,  as  the  Romans  had  done  :  That  nothing  could  be  of 
greater  advantage  to  the  cities  of  G  reece,  than  to  live  in  amity 
with  both,  becaufe  that  the  one  would  always  defend  them 
againil  the  other ;  and  that  by  this  means   they  would  hold 

I  i  iij 
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laotli  in  refpecl  :  That  they  would  do  well  to  conlider,  in  cafe 
they  fhould  not  agree  to  the  propofal  now  made  them,  the 
great  danger  to  which  they  would  expofe  themfelves ;  as  the 
aid  they  might  expect  frona  the  Romans  was  at  a  great  dif- 
tance  ;  whereas  the  king  v«?as  prefent,  and  at  their  gates. 

Miction,  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Chalcis,  replied, 
that  he  could  not  guefs  what  people  it  was  that  Antiochus 
came  to  deliver,  and  for  whofe  fake  he  had  left  his  kingdom, 
and  was  come  into  Greece  :  That  he  knew  of  no  city  garri- 
foned  by  Roman  foldiers,  nor  that  paid  the  leaft  tribute  to  the 
Romans,  or  complained  of  being  opprefled  by  them.  That 
as  for  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis,  they  had  no  occafion  for  a 
deliverer,  as  they  were  free  ;  nor  of  a  defender,  as  they  en- 
joyed the  iy/cets  of  peace,  under  the  proteftion,  and  with  the 
smity  of  tlie  Romans  :  That  they  did  not  refuie  ^the  amity  ei- 
ther of  the  king  or  of  the  T^tolians  ;  but  that,  if  they  would 
ihew  themfelves  friends,  the  firft  thing  they  were  defired  to 
do  was,  to  leave  their  ifland  :  T  hat  they  were  fully  determi-» 
fied,  neither  to  admit  them  into  their  city,  nor  to  make  any 
alliance  with  them,  but  in  concert  with  the  Romans. 

This  anfvver  was  reported  to  the  king ;  as  he  had  brought 
but  few  troops,  and  was  not  able  to  force  the  city,  he  refolved 
to  return  to  Demetrias.  So  imprudent  and  ill-concerted  a  firft 
flep  did  him  no  honour,  and  was  no  good  omen  with  regard 
to  the  future. 

They  had  recourfe  elfeAvhere,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  over 
the  Achaeans  and  Athamanians.  The  foriper  gave  audience 
to  the  ambalT^dors  of  Antiochus  and  thofe  of  the  ^Etolians  at 
.ffigae,  where  their  alTembly  was  held,  in  prefcnce  of  Quintius 
the  Roman  general. 

Antiochus's  ambalTador  fpoke  firft.  f  He  was  a  vain  man, 
as  thofe  generally  are  who  live  in  the  courts,  and  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  princes  ;  and  fancying  himfelf  a  great  orator,  lie 
fpoke  with  an  abfolute  and  emphatical  tone  of  voice.  He  told 
them,  that  a  vaft  body  of  cavalry  was  pafllng  the  Hellefpont 
into  Europe,  confifting,  partly  of  cuiraffiers,  and  partly  of 

f  Is,  ut  pleiique  qvsos  opes  rcgiae  alunt,  vaniloquus,  maria  terraf<jue  insni  fc^ 
nilu  verborum  conipleverat,    Liv, 
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bowmen,  who,  even  when  they  were  flying  on  horfcback, 
turned  about,  and  dlfcharged  their  arrows  with  the  furell  aim. 
To  this  cavahy,  which,  according  to  him,  were  alone  fuperior 
to  the  united  forces  of  Europe,  he  added  a  more  numerous 
infantry  :  The  Dahae,  the  Medes,  the  Elymaeans,  the  Caddu- 
fians,  and  many  other  terrible  unknown  nations.  With  regard 
to  the  fleet,  he  afHrmed  it  would  be  fo  large,  that  no  harbour 
of  Greece  could  contain  it  ;  the  right  wing  to  be  compofed 
of  Tyrians  and  Sidonians;  the  left  of  Aradians  and  the  bidetes 
of  Pamphylia  ;  nations  who  were  allowed  univerfally  to  be 
the  befl:  and  moft  experienced  inariners  in  the  world  :  That  it 
would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  enumerate  the  immcnfc  fums  which 
Anticchus  was  bringing  wHth  him  ;  every  one  knowing,  that 
the  kingdoms  of  Alia  had  always  abounded  in  gold  :  That 
they  were  to  judge,  in  proportion,  of  the  reft  of  the  military 
preparations  :  That  in  confequence  the  Romans  would  not 
now  have  to  do  with  a  Philip  or  an  Hannibal ;  the.  latter  be- 
ing only  a  citizen  of  Carthage,  and  the  former  confined  with- 
in the  narrow  limits  of  Macedonia  ;  but  with  a  prince  who 
was  fovereign  of  all  Afia  and  part  of  Europe  ;  That  neverthe- 
lefs,  though  he  was  come  from  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the 
Eaft,  purely  to  reftore  the  liberty  of  Greece,  he  did  not  re- 
quire any  article  from  the  Achaeans,  tliat  fhould  interfere 
with  the  fidelity  they  might  imagine  they  owed  the  Romans, 
their  firft  friends  and  allies  :  That  he  did  not  defire  them  to 
xmite  their  arms  v^'ith  his  againft  the  people  in  queftion,  but 
only  to  ftand  neuter,  and  not  declare  for  cither  party. 

Archidamus,  the  ^tolian  ambaftador,  fpoke  to  the  fame 
effe£l: ;  adding,  that  the  fafeft  and  wifeft  courfe  the  Achaeang 
could  take,  would  be,  to  remain  fpeclators  of  the  war,  and  to 
wait  in  peace  for  the  event,  without  iliaring  in  it,  or  -incurring 
any  hazard.  Then,  growing  warmer  as  he  went  on,  he  threw 
out  inveclives  and  reproaches  againft  the  Romans  in  general, 
and  againft  Qiiintius  in  particular.  He  called  them  an  ungrate- 
ful people,  who  had  forgot  that  they  ov.ed  to  the  bravery  of 
the  ^tolians,  not  only  the  viftory  they  had  gained  over  Phi- 
lip, but  their  general's  life,  and  the  fafety  of  their  army.  Fqf 
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jvhat,  continued  he,  did  Quintius  do  in  this  battle,  worthy  a 
great  captain  ?  He  declared,  that  he  hiuifelf  had  obferved  hin| 
during  the  engagement  wholly  enjployed  in  confulting  the  auf- 
pieoes,  in  facrificing  vifltims,  and  offering  pp  vows,  like  an  au- 
gur or  a  prieft,  whiift  himfelf  was  expofing  his  perfon  and  life 
to  the  euemy'^  darts,  for  his  defence  and  prefervation. 

To  this  Quintius  anfwered,  that  it  v/as  plain  which  party 
Archldamus  had  lludied  to  pleafe  by  this  fpeech  5  that  know- 
ing the  Achaeans  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  difpo- 
iition  and  chara£}:er  of  the  iEtoiians,  whofe  courage  confitl:e4 
folelj  in  words,  not  in  actions,  he  had  not  endeavoured  to  gain 
their  efteem  ;  but  had  fludied  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the 
king's  ambairadors,  and,  by  their  means,  with  the  king  him^ 
lelf :  That  if  the  world  had  not  known  till  now,  what  it  was 
that  formed  the  alliance  between  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians, 
the  fpeeches  made  by  the  ambaffadors  fhewed  it  vifibly  enough ; 
That  on  both  fides,  nothing  but  boafling  and  falfehood  had  been 
employed.  That,  vaunting  of  troops  they  had  not,  they  fedu- 
ced  and  blew  up  the  vanity  of  each  other  by  falfe  promifes  and 
vain  hopes  ;  the  .^tolians  ajBerting  boldly  on  one  fide,  as  you 
Jiave  juft  now  heard,  that  they  had  defeated  Philip  and  pre- 
ferved  the  Romans,  and  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  wer? 
ready  to  declare  for  iEtolia  ;  and  the  king,  on  the  other  fide, 
aiFirming,  that  he  was  going  to  bring  into  the  field  innumer^ 
able  bodies  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  to  cover  the  fea  with  his 
fleets.  "  This,"  fays  he,  "  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  entertain- 
^'  ment  given  me  in  Chaicis,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  a  very  wor- 
"'  thy  man,  who  treats  his  giiefts  in  the  bed  manner.  Sur- 
*'  prifed  at  the  prodigious  quantity  and  variety  of  difhes  that 
*'  were  ferved  up,  we  alked  him  how  it  was  poffible  for  him, 
*'  in  the  nionth  of  Jime,  to  get  together  fo  great  a  quantity 
"  of  game.  My  friend,  who  was  not  yain-glorious  like  thefe 
"  people,  only  fell  a  laughing,  and  owned  fmcerely,  that  what 
"  we  took  for  venifon,  was  nothing  but  fwine's  flefh,  feafoned 
?'  feveral  ways,  and  cooked  up  with  different  fauces.  The 
"  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  king's  troops,  which  hava 
'jf  l^eeq.  fo  highly  extolled,  and  whofe  number  has  been  vainlj 
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multiplied  in  mightj  names.  For  thefe  Dahae,  Medes, 
Caddufians,  and  Elyniaeans,  are  all  but  one  nation,  and  a 
nation  of  llaves  rather  than  foldiers.  Why  may  not  I, 
Achaeans,  reprefent  to  you  all  the  motions  and  expeditions 
of  this  great  king,  who  one  moment  hurries  to  the  aflembly 
of  the  iEtolians,  there  to  beg  for  provilions  and  money  ; 
and  the  next  goes  in  perfon  to  the  very  gates  of  Chalcis, 
from  which  he  is  obliged  to  retire  with  ignominy.  Antio- 
chus  has  very  injudicioufly  given  credit  to  the  iEtolians  j 
and  they,  with  as  little  judgment,  have  believed  Antiochus. 
This  ought  to  teach  you,  not  to  fuffer  yourfelves  to  be  im- 
pofed  upon,  but  to  rely  upon  the  faith  of  the  Romans,  which 
you  have  io  often  e:cperienced.  I  am  furprifed  they  can  ven- 
ture to  tell  you,  that  it  will  be  fafeil  for  you  to  fland  neuter, 
and  to  remain  only  fpeiflators  of  the  war.  That  would  in- 
deed be  a  lure  mecliodj  I  mean,  to  become  the  prey  of  the 
victor." 

The  Achaeans  were  neither  long,  nor  divided  in  their  de- 
liberations ;  and  the  refult  was,  that  they  fhould  declare  war 
againfl  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians.  Immediately,  at  the  re- 
quefl  of  Quintius,  they  fent  five  hundred  men  to  the  aid  of 
Chalcis,  and  the  like  number  to  Athens. 

Antiochus  received  no  greater  fatisfaclion  from  the  Boeo- 
tians, who  anfv/ered,  that  they  would  confider  on  Vvhat  was  to 
be  done,  when  that  prince  fliould  ^ome  into  Boeotia. 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus  made  a  new  attempt,  and  ad- 
vanced to  Chalcis  with  a  much  greater  body  of  troops  than 
before.  And  now  the  faction  againll  the  Romans  prevailed, 
and  the  city  opened  its  gates  to  him.  The  reft  of  the  cities 
foon  following  their  example,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  ail 
Euboea.  He  fancied  he  had  made  a  great  acquifition,  in  having 
reduced  fo  conliderable  an  iiland  in  his  firil  campaign.  But 
can  that  be  called  a  conqueft,  where  there  are  no  enemies  to 
make  oppofition  ? 

"^  But  terrible  ones  were  making  preparations  againft  that 
prince.   The  Romans,  after  confulting  the  will  of  the  gods  by 
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omens  and  aufpices,  proclaimed  war  agalnft  Antiochus  and  his 
adherents.  Proceffions  were  appointed  during  two  days,  to 
implore  the  aid  and  protedion  of  the  gods.  They  made  a 
vow  to  folemnize  the  great  games  for  ten  days,  in  cafe  they 
fiioLild  be  fuccefsful  in  the  war,  and  to  make  offerings  in  all 
the  temples  of  the  gods.  What  a  reproach  would  fo  religious, 
though  blind  a  paganifm,  reflect  on  Chriilian  generals,  who 
fliould  be  aihamed  of  piety  and  religion  I 

At  the  fame  time  they  omitted  no  human  means  to  their 
fuccefs.  The  fenators  and  inferior  magiftrates  were  forbidden 
to  remove  to  any  diftance  from  Rome,  from  which  they  could 
not  return  the  fame  day ;  and  five  fenators  were  not  allowed 
to  be  abfent  from  it  at  the  fame  time.  The  love  of  their  coun- 
try took  place  of  every  thing.  Acilius  the  conful,  to  whom 
Greece  had  fallen  by  lot,  ordered  his  troops  to  rendezvous  at 
Brunduliiim  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  j  and  fet  out  from  Rome 
himfelf  fome  days  before. 

About  the  fame  time,  ambaffadors  from  Ptolemy,  Philip,  the 
Carthaginians,  and  Mafinlffa  arrived  there,  to  offer  the  Ro- 
mans money,  corn,  men,  and  fliips.  The  fenate  faid,  that  the 
people  of  Rome  thanked  them,  but  would  accept  of  nothing 
except  the  corn,  and  that  upon  condition  of  paying  for  it, 
They  only  defired  Philip  to  afiift  the  conful. 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus,  after  having  folicited  many 
cities,  either  by  his  envoys  or  in  perfon,  to  enter  into  an  al- 
liance with  him,  went  to  Demetrias,  and  there  held  a  council 
of  v.^ar  with  the  chief  commanders  of  his  army,  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign  that  was  going  to  open.  Hannibal,  who 
was  now  reftored  to  favour,  was  prefent  at  it ;  and  his  opinion 
v.'as  firfh  aiked.  He  began,  by  infifting  on  the  neceffity  there 
was  to  vfj  the  utmofl  endeavours  to  engage  Philip  in  Antio» 
chus's  intereft  ;  which,  he  faid,  was  fo  important  a  flep,  that  if 
he  fucceeded,  they  might  affure  themfelves  of  the  fuccefs  of  the 
war.  "  And  indeed,"  fays  he,  "  as  Philip  fuftained  fo  long 
"  the  whole  weight  of  the  Roman  power,  what  may  not  be 
*'  expedied  from  a  war,  in  which  the  two  greateft  kings  of 
?*  Europe  and  Alia  will  unite  their  forces  j  efpecially,  as  the 
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."  Romaus  will  have  thofe  againll  them  in  it,  who  gave  them 
*'  the  fuperiority  before  ;  I  mean  the  iEtolians  and  Athama- 
"  nians,  to  whom  cnlj,  as  is  well  known,  thej  were  indebted 
"  for  viclory  ?  Now,  who  can  doubt  but  Philip  may  eafily  be 
"  brought  over  from  the  Roman  intereft,  if  what  Thoas  fo 
"  often  repeated  to  the  king,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  crofs 
"  into  Greece,  be  true,  that  this  prince,  highly  incenfed  to  fee 
*'  himfelf  reduced  to  a  fhameful  fervitude  under  the  name  of 
"  peace,  waited  only  an  opportunity  to  declare  himfelf?  And 
*'  could  he  ever  hope  one  more  favourable  than  that  which 
"  now  offers  itfelf  ?"  If  Philip  fhould  refufe  to  join  Antiochus, 
Hannibal  advifed  him  to  fend  his  fon  Seleucus  at  the  head  of  the 
army  he  had  in  Thrace,  to  lay  wafte  the  frontiers  of  Macedo- 
nia ;  and  hj  that  means  to  render  Philip  incapable  of  aJlifting 
the  Romans. 

He  infilled  on  a  Hill  more  important  point ;  and  afferted,  as 
he  had  always  done,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  reduce  the 
Romans,  except  in  Italy  ;  which  had  been  his  reafon  for  al- 
ways advifing  Antiochus  to  begin  the  war  there.  That  fince 
another  courfe  had  been  taken,  and  the  king  was  at  that  time 
in  Greece  ;  it  was  his  opinion,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs, 
that  the  king  ought  to  fend  immediately  for  all  his  troops  out 
o^  Afia;  and  not  rely  on  the  ^tolians,  or  his  other  allies  of 
Greece,  who  poffibly  might  fail  him  on  a  fudden.  That  the 
inftant  thofe  forces  fhould  arrive,  it  was  proper  to  march  to- 
wards thofe  coafts  of  Greece,  oppofite  to  Italy,  and  order  his 
^eet  to  fet  fail  thither  alfo.  That  he  fliould  employ  half  of 
it  to  alarm  and  ravage  the  coails  of  Italy,  and  keep  the  other 
half  in  fome  neighbouring  harbour,  in  order  to  feem  upon  the 
point  of  croffing  into  Italy  ;  and  actually  to  do  fo,  in  cafe  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  fliould  prefent  itfelf.  By  this  means,  faid 
he,  the  Romans  will  be  kept  at  home,  from  the  neceffity  of 
defending  their  own  coails  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  it  will  be 
the  beft  method  for  carrying  the  war  into  Italy,  the  only  place, 
in  this  opinion,  where  the  Remans  couid  be  conquered. 
*^  Thefe,"  concluded  Hannibal,  '*  are  my  thoughts  ;  and  if  I 
^'  am  not  fo  well  qualified  for  prefiding  in  another  war,  I  ought 
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•*'  at  leaft  to  have  learned,  bj  my  good  and  ill  fuccefTes,  how  to 
•*'  a£l  in  the  field  againfl  the  Romans.  Mj  zeal  and  fidelity 
*'  may  be  depended  upon.  As  to  the  reft,  1  befeech  the  gods 
*'  to  profper  all  j^our  undertakings,  whatfoever  they  may  be.** 

The  council  could  not  then  but  approve  of  what  Hannibal 
ihad  faid  ;  and  indeed  it  was  the  only  good  advice  that  could  be 
given  Antiochus  in  the  prefent  pofture  of  his  affairs.  However, 
he  complied  only  with  the  article  which  related  to  the  troops 
of  Alia  ;  he  immediately  fending  orders  to  Polyxenides,  his  ad- 
miral, to  bring  them  over  into  Greece.  With  regard  to  ali 
the  reft  of  HannibaFs  plan,  his  courtiers  and  flatterers  diverted 
him  from  putting  it  in  execution,  by  affuring  him,  that  he 
could  not  fail  of  being  viftorious.  They  obferved  farther,  that 
fliould  he  follow  Hannibal's  plan,  all  the  honour  would  be 
afcribed  to  Hannibal,  becaufe  he  had  formed  it  ;  that  the  king 
ought  to  have  all  the  glory  of  the  war  ;  and  for  that  reafon  it 
•was  neceflary  for  him  to  draw  up  another  plan,  without  re- 
garding tbat  of  the  Carthaginian.  In  this  manner  are  the  befl; 
counfels  loft,  and  the  moft  powerful  empires  ruined. 

The  king,  having  joiaed  the  troops  of  the  allies  to  his  own, 
takes  feveral  cities  of  Theffaly ;  he  is,  however,  obliged  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Lariffa,  Bebius  the  Roman  praetor  having  fent  it 
a  fpeedy  aid  ;  after  which  he  retired  to  Demetrias. 

From  thence  he  went  to  Chalcis,  where  he  fell  diftradedly 
in  love  wuth  the  man's  daughter  at  whofe  houfe  he  lodged. 
Thoup-h  lie  was  upwards  of  fifty,  he  was  fo  paffionately  fond 
of  that  girl,  who  was  not  twent}',  that  he  refolved  to  marry 
her.  Forgettmg  the  two  enterprifes  he  had  formed,  the  war 
ao-ainft  the  Romans,  and  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  he  fpent 
the  reft  of  the  winter  in  feafts  and  divcrfions,  on  the  occafion 
of  his  nuptials.  This  tafte  for  pleafure  foon  communicated  it- 
felf  from  the  king  to  the  whole  court,  and  occafioned  an  uni- 
verfal  neglccl  of  military  difcipline. 

He  did  not  wake  out  of  the  lethargy  into  which  this  effe- 
minate life  had  thrown  him,  till  news  was  brought,  that  Aci- 
lius  the  conful  w.as  advancing  towards  him  in  Theffaly  with  the 
vitjnoft  diligence.     Immediately  the  king  fet  out  j  and  finding 
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at  the  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous,  but  a  very  fmall 
number  of  the  confederate  troops,  whofe  officers  told  him, 
that  it  was  impoilible  for  them,  though  they  had  ufed  their 
utmofl  endeavours,  to  bring  more  forces  into  the  field.  The 
king  then  found,  but  too  late,  how  much  he  had  been  impofed 
upon  by  the  great  promifes  of  Thoas  ;  and  the  truth  of  Han- 
nibal's words,  that  it  would  not  be  fafe  for  him  to  rely  on  the 
troops  of  fuch  allies.  AH  that  he  could  do  at  that  time  was, 
to  feize  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae,  and  fend  to  the  ^oEtolians  for 
a  reinforcement.  E.ither  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or 
contrary  winds,  had  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  Afiatic  forces, 
which  Polyxenides  was  bringing  ;  and  the  king  had  only  thofe 
troops  he  had  brought  the  year  before,  which  fcarce  exceeded 
ten  thoufand  men. 

'  Antiochus  imagined  he  had  provided  fufficiently  for  his 
fecurity  againft  the  Romans,  who  were  advancing  againft  him, 
by  having  feized  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae,  and  flrengthening 
the  natural  fortifications  with  intrenchments  and  walls.  The 
conful  came  forward,  determined  to  attack  him.  Moll  of  his 
ofRcers  and  foldiers  had  been  employed  in  the  war  againfl 
Philip.  Thefe  he  animated,  by  putting  them  in  mind  of  the 
famous  vittory  they  had  gained  over  that  king,  who  was  a 
much  braver  prince,  and  infinitely  moi-e  pradtifed  in  military 
affairs,  than  Antiochus  ;  who  being  newly  married,  and  ener- 
vated by  pleafurss  and  voluptuoufnefs,  vainly  fancied  that  war 
was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  fame  manner  as  nuptials  are  fo- 
lemnized.  Acilius  had  difpatched  Cato,  his  lieutenant,  with  a 
large  detachment,  in  quell  of  fome  by-path  that  led  to  the  hill 
above  the  enemy.  Cato,  after  inexpreffible  fatigues,  went 
over  the  mountains  through  the  fame  path  where  Xerxes  and 
Erennus  afterwards  opened  themfelves  a  paffage  ;  when,  fall- 
ing fuddenly  on  forae  foldiers,  whom  he  met  there,  he  foon 
put  them  to  flight.  Immediately  he  orders  the  trumpets  to 
found,  and  advances  at  the  head  of  his  detachment  fword  in 
hand,  and  with  great  Ihouts.  A  body  of  fix  hundred  ^Etolians 
who  guarded  fome  of  the  eminences,  feeing  him   come  down 
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the  mountains,  take  to  their  heels,  and  retire  towards  their 
armj,  where  they  fpread  uuiverful  terror.  At  the  fame  in- 
ftant  the  conful  attacks  Antiochus's  intrenchments  with  all  his 
troops,  and  forces  them.  The  king,  having  his  teeth  fiiat- 
tered  bj  a  ftone,  was  in  fuch  excefiive  pain,  that  he  was  forced 
to  leave  the  field.  After  his  retreat,  no  part  of  his  army 
dared  to  ftand  their  ground,  or  v,^ait  the  coming  up  of  the 
Romans.  Thej  were  now  univerfally  routed  in  a  place  where 
there  was  almoll  no  outlets  to  efcap-  through ;  for  on  one  iide 
they  were  Hopped  by  deep  fens,  zni  on  the  other  by  craggy 
rocks  ;  fo  that  there  was  no  getting  off  either  on  the  right  or  left- 
The  foldiers,  however,  crowding  and  pufliing  forward,  to  avoid 
the  enemy's  fwords,  threw  one  another  into  the  moraiTes  and 
down  the  precipices  j  in  which  manner  a  great  number  of  them 
perished. 

After  the  battle  was  over,  the  confal  embraced  Cato  a  Ions 
time  in  his  arms,  who  was  Hill  hot  and  out  of  breath  ;  and 
cried  out  aloud,  in  the  tranfports  of  his  joy,  that  neither  him- 
felf  nor  the  Romans  could  ever  reward  his  fervices  as  they 
deferved.  Cato,  who  was  now  lieutenant-general  under  Aci- 
lius,  had  been  conful,  and  had  commanded  the  armies  in 
Spain  :  But  he  did  not  think  that  the  accepting  of  a  fubaltern 
employment  for  the  fervice  of  his  country,  was  any  difgrace  to 
him  ;  and  this  was  a  frequent  practice  among  the  Romans.  In 
the  mean  time  the  victorious  army  continued  the  purfuit,  and 
cut  to  pieces  all  Antiochus's  forces,  live  hundred  excepted, 
with  whom  he  efcaped  to  Chaicis. 

Acilius  fent  Cato  to  Rome,  with  the  news  of  this  viciory,- 
and  related  in  his  letters,  hov/  greatly  his  lieutenant  had  con- 
tributed to  it.  It  is  noble  in  a  general  to  do  jullice  in  this 
manner  to  virtue,  and  not  to  harbour  any  thing  fo  mean  as 
jealoufy  of  another's  merit.  The  arrival  of  Cato  at  Rome,  fill- 
ed the  citizens  with  a  joy  fo  much  the  greater,  as  they  had 
very  much  doubted  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  againft  fo  powerful 
and  renowned  a  prince.  Orders  were  thereupon  given  for  pub- 
lic prayers  and  facrifices  to  be  ofl'ered  up  to  the  gods,  by  way 
of  thanfgiving,  for  three  days  together. 
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The  reader  has  doubtlefs  often  admired,  to  fee  the  heathens 
fo  very  careful  in  beginning  and  ending  all  their  wars  with  fo- 
lemn  a£ls  of  religion;  endeavouring,  in  the  firll  place,  by  vows 
and  facrifices   to   acquire  the  favour  of  thofe  whom  they  ho- 
noured  as  gods ;   and  afterwards  returning  them  public  and 
folemn  thanks  for  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms.  This  was  a  double 
tefliraony  they  paid  to  an  important  and  capital  truth,  the  tra- 
dition of  which,   of  the  fame  antiquity  with   the  world,  has 
been  preferved  by  all  nations ;    that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being 
and  a  Providence,  which  prefides  over  all  human  events.  This 
laudable  cuftom  is  obferved  regularly  among  us  ;  and  it  is  on- 
ly among  Chriftians,  in  ftridlnefs  of  fpeech,  that  it  maybe  call- 
ed a  religious  cuflom.     I  only  wifh  that  one  pra£tice  were 
added  to  it,  which  certainly  correfponds  with  the  intention  of 
fuperiors,  as  well  eccleliallical  as  political ;  I  mean  that  pray- 
ers were  offered  up  at  the  fame   time   for  thofe  brave  officers 
and  foldiers,  who  have  flied  their  blood  in  the  defence  of  their 
country. 

The  victory  gained  over  Antiochus  was  follovred  by  the  fur- 
render  of  all  the  cities  and  fortreffes  which  that  prince  had  tak- 
en, and  efpecially  of  Chalcis  and  of  all  Euboea,  The  *  con- 
ful,  after  his  victory,  difcovered  fuch  a  moderation  in  every 
thing,  as  reflecled  greater  honour  on  him  than  the  victory  itfelf. 

"  Though  the  JEtolnms,  by  their  injurious  and  infolent 
conducl,  had  rendered  themfelves  unworthy  of  the  leaft  re- 
gard, Acilius  however  endeavoured  to  bring  them  over  by 
gentle  methods.  He  reprefented,  that  experience  ought  to 
teach  them,  how  little  they  could  depend  on  Antiochus  :  That 
it  was  not  too  late  for  them  to  have  recourfe  to  the  clemency 
of  the  E^omans  :  That  to  give  an  unexceptionable  proof  of  the 
fincerity  of  their  repentance,  they  fliould  furrender  to  him 
Heraclea,  their  capital  city.  Thefe  remonftrances  being  all  to 
no  purpofe,  he  faw  plainly  that  he  fliould  be  obliged  to  em- 
ploy force,  and  accordingly  he  befieged  that  place  with  all  his 
troops.  Heraclea  was  a  very  llrong  citv",  of  great  extent,  and 
able  to  make  a  long  and  vigorous  defence.  The  conful  having 
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employed  the  baliflae,  catapultae,  and  all  the  other   machine^ 
of  war,  attacked  the  clf  j  in  four  places  at  the  fame  time.     The  t  ^kv 
befieged  defended  themfelvcs  with    inexpreflible  courage,  orip. 
rather  fury.  They  immediately  repaired  fucii  parts  of  the  wall 
as  were  beat  down.     In   their  frequent  faliies,  they  charged 
with  a  violence  it  was  fcai'ce  poilible  to  fupport,  for  they  fought 
in  the  higheft  defpair.    They  burned  in  an  inilant  the  greateft 
part  of  the  machines  employed    againfl  them.      The  atta-. 
•was  continued  in  this  manner  for  four  and  twenty  days,  witl    . 
out  the  leaft  intermiflion  either  day  or  night. 

It  was  plain,  that  as  the  garrifon"  did  not  confift  of  near  It 
many  forces  as  the  Roman  army,  it  muft  necelTarily  be  greatly  . 
v/eakened  by  fuch  violent  and  uninterrupted  aflaults.  An* 
now  the  conful  formed  a  new  plan.  He  difcontinued  the  at- 
tack at  twelve  every  night,  and  did  not  renev^  it  till  about 
nine  the  next  morning.  The  iEtolians,  not  doubting  but  this 
proceeded  from  the  over  fatigue  of  the  beliegers,  and  perfuaded 
that  they  were  as  much  exhaufted  as  themfclves,  they  took 
advantage  of  the  repofe  allowed  them,  and  retired  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  "Romans.  They  continued  this  practice  for  fome 
time :  But  the  conful  having  drawn  off  his  troops  at  midnight 
as  ufual,  at  three  that  morning  he  aflaulted  the  city  in  three 
places  only  ;  placing,  at  a  fourth,  a  body  of  troops,  who  were 
commanded  not  to  move,  till  a  lignal  fhould  be  given.  Such 
JEtolians  as  were  afleep,  being  very  drowfy  and  heavy  from 
fatigue,  were  waked  with  the  utmofb  difficulty  ;  and  thofe 
•who  rofe  from  their  (lumbers,  ran  up  and  down  at  random 
•\Vherever  the  noife  called  them.  At  day-break,  the  fignal be- 
ing piven  by  the  conful,  the  aflault  was  made  in  that  part  of 
the  city  which  had  not  yet  been  attacked  ;  and  from  whence 
the  befieged,  on  that  acoount,  had  drawn  off  their  people.  The 
city  was  taken  in  an  inflant  ;  and  the  iEtolians  fled  with  the 
■utri.oft  precipitation  into  the  citadel.  The  general  fuffered  the 
city  to  be  plundered,  not  fo  much  from  a  f[:>iric  of  hatred  and 
revenge,  as  to  reward  the  foldiers,  who,  till  now,  had  not 
been  allowed  to  plunder  any  of  the  cities  they  had  taken.  As 
the  citadel  was  in  want  of  provifions,   it  could  not  liold  ou*- 
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lono- ;  and  accordingly,  at  the  firft  aflault,  the  garrifon  furren- 
dered.  Among  the  prifoners  was  Damocritus,  a  perfon  of  the 
Hgi-eateft  diftindlon  among  the  ^tolians,  who  in  the  beginning 
of  the  war  had  anfwered  Quintius,  "  That  he  would  bring  him 
"  the  decree  to  Italy,  by  which  he  had  juft  before  called  in  An- 
**  tiochus." 

At  the  fame  time  Philip  w^as  befieging  Lamia f,  which  was 

c  feven  miles  from  Heraclea.  It  did  not  hold  out  long  after 
a'.-  latter  was  taken. 

.ome  days  before  this,  the   iEtolians  had  deputed  ambaf- 

dors,  w:ith  Thoas  at  their    head,  to  Antiochus.     The  king 

•Jiromifed  them  a  fpeedy   fuccour ;  gave  them  immediately  a 

hfiderable  fum  of  money,  and  kept  Thoas,  who  llaid  very 
•v.illingly  with  him,  to  haften  the  execution  of  his  promifes. 

^  The  JEtolians,  who  were  exceedingly  difcouraged  by  the 
taking  of  Heraclea,  confidered  how  they  might  belt  put  an 
end  to  a  war,  which  had  already  been  attended  with  very  un- 
happy effedls,  and  might  have  much  worfe.  But  the  populace 
not  approving  the  condition  s  of  peace  which  were  prefcribed 
the  negociation  cam^e  to  nothing. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conful  laid  liege  to  Naupaftus,  in 
■which  the  iEtolians  had  Ihut  themfelves  up  with  all  their 
forces.  The  liege  had  already  been  carried  on  two  months, 
•when  Quintius,  who  during  this  time  had  been  employed  in 
Greece  in  other  matters,  came  thither  and  joined  the  conful. 
The  deflruclion  of  that  city  would  involve  almofh  the  whole 
people  in  the  fame  fate.  The  ufage  which  Quintius  hid  met 
with  from  the  iEtolIans,  had  given  him  the  greateft  reafon  to 
be  diffatisfied  with  them.  However,  he  was  moved  to  com- 
paffion,  when  he  faw  them  on  the  brink  of  deflruclion  ;  and 
therefore  he  advanced  fo  near  the  walls,  as  to  be  known  by 
the  befieged.  The  city  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremities. 
A  rumour  being  fpread  that  Quintius  was  approaching,  im- 
mediately the  citizens  ran  from  all  quarters  to  the  walls. 
Thofe  unfortunate  people,  ilretching  forth  their  hands  towards 
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Quintius,  aud  calling  him  by  his  name,  all  burfl  into  tears, 
and  implored  his  affiilance  with  the  mod  mournful  cries. 
Quintius,  moved  with  their  condition  even  to  lij^edding  of 
tears,  expreffed  by  his  gellure  that  he  could  do  nothing  for 
them,  and  returned  to  the  conful.  In  their  converfation  he 
reprefented,  that  as  he  had  overcome  Antiochus,  it  was  but 
loH  time  to  continue  the  fiege  of  thofe  tvv'o  cities,  and  that  the 
year  of  his  command  was  near  expiring.  Acilius  agreed  with 
him  ;  but  being  albamed  to  raife  the  liege,  he  left  Quintius  at 
liberty  to  aft  as  he  pleafed.  The  latter  advancing  near  the 
walls  a  fecond  time,  the  mournful  cries  were  again  heard,  and 
the  citizens  befought  him  to  take  compaffion  of  them.  Quin- 
tius, by  a  iign  with  his  hand,  bid  them  fend  deputies  to  him  j 
v/hen  immediately  Pheneas  and  the  principal  citizens  came 
out,  and  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet.  Seeing  them  in  that 
humble  poflure  :  "  Your  calamity,"  fays  he,  "  baniflies  from 
*'  my  mind  -  all  thoughts  of  refentment  and  revenge.  You 
"  now  find  that  all  things  have  happened  as  I  foretold  you 
"  they  would  ;  and  you  have  not  the  confolation  of  being 
*'  able  to  fay,  that  none  of  thefe  misfortunes  were  owing  to 
"  yourfelves.  But  dellined  as  I  am  by  providence  to  pre- 
"  f'^rve  Greece,  your  ingratitude  Hiall  not  cancel  my  inclina- 
"  tion  to  do  good.  Depute  therefore  fome  perfons  to  the 
"  conful,  and  beg  a  truce  for  as  much  time  as  may  fufuce  for 
*'  fending  ambafladors  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  your  fub- 
"  miffions  to  the  fenate.  I  will  be  your  mediator  and  advo- 
"  cate  with  the  conful."  They  follewed  Quintius's  advice  in 
every  thing.  The  conful  granted  them  a  truce,  broke  up  the 
fiege,  and  marched  back  his  army  to  Phocis. 

King  Philip  fent  ambafladors  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  the 
Romans  on  the  happy  fuccefs  of  this  campaign,  and  to  offer 
prrfents  and  lacrifices  to  the  Gods  in  the  Capitol.  They  were 
received  theae  with  the  higheft  marks  of  diftinftion  ;  and  the 
Romans  pave  up  to  them  Demetrius,  the  fon  of  Philip,  who 
had  been  an  hcftage  in  their  city.  Thus  ended  the  war  which, 
the  Romans  carried  on  againft  Antiochus  in  Greece. 
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